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Aruclb  L  — SPIRITISM   A   SCIENTIPIC  QUESTION. 


[By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Halle.] 

Honored  Sir:  Accept  my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  glad 
:8urpriae  which  your  open  letter  had  aflForded  me.  It  gave  me 
a  surprise :  for  when  I  asked  you  to  express  your  opinion  re- 
specting the  spiritistic  phenomena  that  you  had  witnessed,  I 
scarcely  expected  so  prompt  and  willing  a  response.  And  it 
nfade  rde  glad :  for  I  am  persuaded  that  the  argued  statement 
of  the  position  on  such  a  question,  which  such  a  prominent 
supporter  of  the  "  new  philosophy"  would  make,  must  be  help- 
ful to  its  solution,  especially  since  you  assign  to  it  a  sort  of 
scientific  position.  I  was  also  well  pleased  that  you  ajBford  me 
by  means  of  your  letter  the  desired  opportunity  to  explain 
once  more  my  opinion  and  convictions  respecting  the  spirit- 
istic manifestations,  and  so  prevent  my  position  from  being 
misunderstood.  I  was  also  specially  gratified  that  on  the 
second  page  of  your  letter  you  plainly  state  that  you  use  the 
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word  "  realiit/^  in  the  same  sense  that  I  do : — excluding  thereby 
the  production  of  these  phenomena,  by  any  sort  of  trickery ; 
according  to  your  judgment  they  "cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
plained  as  the  mere  subjective  fancies  of  the  observers ;  and 
since  their  objectivity  and  reality  in  the  proper  sense  of  these^ 
words  cannot  be  gainsayed  by  anybody  who  has  read  even«as- 
much  as  my  brief  description  of  them." 

When  I  read  these  words  I  made  up  my  mind  to  express 
my  thanks  to  you  in  a  brief  Article  in  my  "  Philosophical 
Journal,"  adding  only  a  few  necessary  explanations.  But  the- 
farther  I  read,  the  more  I  became  convinced  that  I  had  misun- 
derstood your  statement  as  above,  or  that  your  opinion  and 
purpose  in  writing  had  really  become  changed  while  you 
were  writing  your  reply.  For  you  certainly  imply  that  you 
consider  Mr.  Slade  a  juggler,  and  a  skillful  one,  when  you  re- 
mark: "Dr.  Christiani,  an  assistant  in  the  Physiological  In- 
stitute in  Berlin,  has  successfully  performed  many  of  Slade'a 
experiments ;  but  the  experiments  performed  by  him  were 
merest  jugglery."*  As  you  continue  your  remarks  you  dis- 
tinctly brand  Slade  as  a  sleight  of  hand  performer,  adding  the^ 
remark  concerning  the  spiritistic  phenomena  of  which  you 
yourself  were  witness.  "  So  far  as  those  experiments  are  con- 
cerned which  I  myself  saw,  I  think  they  would  not  fail  U> 
produce  on  the  part  of  any  unprejudiced  person  who  had  ever 
seen  a  good  sleight  of  hand  performer,  the  impression  of  skill- 
ful juggling."t      Although   the  experiments  which  you  wit- 

*  By  a  strange  oversight  the  last  Article  {New  Englander,  July,  page 
600,  Une  82)  reads  ''without  jugglery"— it  should  read  '*by  merest 
jugglery." 

fin  an  Article  in  the  '' Deutschen  Rundschau"  Professor W.  Preyer 
inserts  a  letter  which  he  had  received  in  final  answer  to  his  request  for 
further  information  respecting  these  experiments  of  Dr.  Christiani. 
Dr.  C.  there  states  that  he  had  ''  successfully,  many  times,  and  before 
scientific  audiences,  performed  some  of  the  current  spiritistio  feats  and 
of  them  some  belonging  to  the  best  grades,  such  as  the  slate  writing, 
the  Slade-2^11ner  knots,  mind-reading,  etc.,  etc."  But  instead  of  teU- 
ing  how  he  did  these  things,  or  the  method  by  which  he  was  able  to 
reproduce  Blade's  performances,  he  enters  into  a  general  description  of 
the  methods  to  which  jugglers  resort,  (his  own  were  done  in  the  same 
way),  remarking  :—'*  The  principal  difference  between  the  performance 
of  jugglers'  tricks,  and  the  conducting  of  a  scientific  experiment  lies  in 
this :  in  the  latter  the  experimenter,  for  the  instruction  of  his  audience^ 
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nessed  are  the  same  as  those  ZoUner  describes,  and  although 
Slade  emphatically  denies  on  his  own  part  that  he  is  a  jaggler, 
or  that  his  experiments  are  performed  by  any  trickery ;  still 
according  to  your  remarks  above  quoted,  you  have  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  and  in  them  you  charge  him  with  being  a  liar 
and  deceiver.  It  seems  to  me  that  between  your  words  before 
quoted,  id  which  you  recognize  the  objective  reality  of  the 
spiritistic  phenomena,  and  this  declaration  in  which  you 
assert  their  production  "  by  trickery,"  there  is  a  discrepancy 
which  I  despair  of  solving. 

There  is  another  discrepancy  in  your  explanation,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  not  quite  so  glaring  indeed,  but  still  worthy  of 
notice.  You  say,  with  reference  to  the  importance  which  I 
attach  to  the  testimony  of  scientific  authorities,  such  as  Zollner, 
W.  Weber,  Theo.  Fechner,  Scheibner,  etc. :  "  It  is  doubtless 
true,  however,  that  genuine  scientific  investigation  of  itself,  in 
whatever  field  it  may  be  occupied,  develops  such  an  unbiased 
theoretical  interest  in  the  truth,  that  it  tends  in  matters  of 
science  to  give  unlimited  confidence  in  the  conscientious  devo- 
tion of  the  investigator.  Indeed  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  scientific  investigation  alone  can  produce  absolute 
conviction  in  the  discussion  of  theoretical  questions ;  for  sci- 
ence alone  can  make  a  right  estimate  of  such  questions.  And 
now  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this  authority  which 
you  bring  forward,  by  reason  of  his  high  scientific  position,  as 

constantly  strips  off  all  accessories  when  they  divert  from  the  main 
subject  of  thought,  and  constantly  seeks  to  dispel  all  illusions,  and 
clearly  explains  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  takes  place. 
The  juggler,  on  the  contrary,  always  keeps  these  conditions  secret,  and 
in  order  to  deceive  or  astonish  his  audience,  surroimds  himself  with 
these  accessories  in  great  numbers ;  by  skillful  selection  at  the  proper 
moment,  throwing  the  emphasis  upon  them,  so  as  to  make  them  sug- 
gest a  false  explanation."  This  statement  may  be  perfectly  correct ; 
but  Slade's  performance,  as  ZdUner  has  described  it,  bears,  in  my 
opinion,  no  resemblance  to  these  jugglers'  methods.  At  all  events  Dr. 
C.  ought  to  have  pointed  out  the  likeness  which  he  assumes.  And  cer- 
tainly he  would  have  better  accomplished  the  end  he  sought,  if  he  had 
plainly  described  his  own  methods  of  procedure  by  which  he  performed 
the  slate-writing  or  the  knot-tricks.  A  simple  comparison  then  would 
have  shown  whether  Slade's  slate-writing  and  knots  were  the  same  as 
his  own.  Since  he  has  not  done  this,  the  supposition  of  their  identity 
must  be,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  only  a  supposition. 
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well  as  his  generally  recognized  personal  character,  possesses  a 
trustworthiness  above  every  doubt"  Yet  in  the  course  of 
your  argument  you  so  oppose  the  authority  of  these  men,  and 
manifest  such  implied  doubts  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  their 
testimony,  that  you  substantially  deny  them  these  attributes. 
Please  note,  in  this  connection,  the  one  instance,  at  least, 
where  you  impute  to  them  absolutely  unscientific  action.  In 
the  case  of  the  revolutions  of  the  magnetic  needle  which 
Slade  professedly  produced  by  the  motions  of  his  hands,  you 
say:  "The  phenomena  themselves  are  exactly  like  those 
which  any  man  might  perform  who  was  provided  with  a  power- 
ful magnet.  And  you  will  not  deny  that  the  value  of  these 
phenomena  as  an  argument  in  the  demonstration,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  actor,  i.  e.,  the  medium. 
And  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  these  distinguished  scientists, 
who  observed  the  remarkable  phenomena,  especially  the  move- 
ment of  the  Ampfere  or  Weber  molecular  currents,  were  com- 
pletely convinced.  A  practical  jurist  would  probably  have 
been  much  less  astonished,  since  he  is  much  less  accustomed 
to  believe  in  the  honesty  of  the  things  he  investigates.  He 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  investigate  the  coat  sleeves  of  the 
medium,  while  the  latter  was  demonstrating  his  magnetic 
powers." 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  you  state  the  omission  of 
this  proof  as  a  fact  rather  than  as  a  mere  surnnise  of  your  own  : 
for  I  must  admit  that  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
there  was  such  a  remarkable  omission  of  the  first  principles 
of  scientific  investigation  on  the  part  of  authorities  of  the  first 
rank  when  they  were  conducting  such  an  apparently  import- 
ant examination.  I  can  think  the  theory  presumable  from 
the  arguments  you  present.  For  the  more  these  distinguished 
scientists  were  astonished  at  the  remarkable  phenomena  they 
witnessed,  all  the  more  because  they  were  distinguished  as 
scientists,  they  must  have  felt  compelled  to  thoroughly  satisfy 
themselves  that  these  things  were  not  the  result  of  deception, 
even  though  they  were  generally  persuaded  of  Slade's  personal 
trustworthiness.  Otherwise  there  could  not  have  been,  on  any 
trustworthy  basis,  any  confidence  in  Slade's  honesty,  especially 
since  the  experiment  in  question  was  the  first  that  Zdllner  and 
his  friends  had  seen  Slade  perform. 
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But  your  principal  objection  to  my  confidence  in  and  claim 
for  these  scientific  authorities,  and  the  consequent  trustworthi- 
ness of  their  testimony,  rests  upon  your  assumption  that  the 
spiritistic  phenomena  are  not  natural  phenomena:  and  that 
therefore  authorities  in  natural  science  cannot  be  claimed  to 
have  authority  in  this  department.  You  support  your  assump- 
tion by  this  particular  statement:  "All  methods  of  investiga- 
tion in  natural  science  depend  upon  the  presumption  of  inflexi- 
ble law-abiding  character  in  the  phenomena:  a  presumption 
which  includes  this  other  one,  that  wherever  the  same  condi- 
tions obtain,  like  results  are  sure  to  follow.  The  scientist 
therefore  continues  his  observations  with  unwavering  faith  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  objects  he  is  considerifig.  Nature  can- 
not deceive  him.  Neither  fraud  nor  chance  has  control  there." 
But  when  you  add:  ''Now  you  must  admit  that  in  the  realm 
of  spiritistic  phenomena  nobody  can  assert  any  such  law-abid- 
ing character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  these  phenomena  lie  athwart  the  line  of  natural  law," 
you  make  the  direct  assumption  that  these  spiritistic  manifesta- 
tions are  not  natural  phenomena,  and  that  *'the  observations 
of  the  spiritistic  and  natural  have  been  mutually  contradictory," 
I  admit  that  many  things  seem  to  support  your  assumption : 
but  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  being  admitted,  it  follows 
that  your  premise  declaring  the  absolute  conformity  of  nature 
must  be  contradictory.  I  deny  this  contradiction,  and  you 
assert  it :  and  on  this  disagreement  rests  chiefly  our  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  apprehension  of  the  spiritistic  phenomena. 
You  will  therefore  permit  me  to  enter  upon  a  further  state- 
ment of  this  manifestly  fundamental  point  in  the  discussion. 

I  believe  that  the  above  assumption  is  a  mere  assumption, 
unproved,  and  incapable  of  proof.  For  at  the  outset  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  law  of  causality  is  by  no  means  a  natural 
law :  that  is,  it  is  not  a  law  resting  upon  or  drawn  from  our 
knowledge  of  Nature,  but  a  law  of  the  mind  which  we  attrib- 
ute to  Nature  and  natural  phenomena.  Hume  was  perfectly 
right,  I  think,  when  he  states  that  experience  never  declares 
that  anything  which  takes  place  is  necessarily  associated  in 
its  taking  place  with  anything  else,  as  the  law  of  causality 
assumes  and  demands.     He  combats  therefore  from  his  purely 
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empirical  standpoint  the  validity  of  the  law  of  causality.  And 
he  is  right,  on  the  simple  ground  that  '^  Necessity"  as  such  can 
neither  be  seen  nor  heard,  tasted  nor  felt,  and  is  consequently 
per  86  not  perceptible  nor  discoverable.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  necessity,  except  in  our  mental  constitution,  or  as  deduced 
from  our  mental  constitution.  If,  therefore,  we  assert  the  law 
of  causality  as  a  natural  law,  and  extend  its  validity  to  Nature 
and  natural  phenomena,  we  are  only  authorized  to  do  this  for 
this  reason,  that  we  find  ourselves  from  within  compelled  to 
admit  that  all  phenomena  rest  upon  powers  through  whose 
efficiency  the  phenomena  are  produced.  Since  the  law  of  cau- 
sality may  be  formally  constructed,  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
us  just  now,  whether  or  no  it  is  derived  from  the  nature  of 
mind  (the  limitations  of  our  being)  in  due  formality,  clear  and 
well-defined,  and  therefore  established  as  a  law.  It  suffices  for 
the  consideration  and  decision  of  our  point  at  issue,  if  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  law  of  causality  cannot  be  proven 
from  or  by  means  of  experience,  (including  science).  For  then 
it  follows  indisputably,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  scientific 
assumption  is  a  mere  assumption. 

But  even  if  we  admit  the  law  of  causality  as  a  general  law 
having  its  foundation  in  nature,  I  think  that  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  the  course  of  nature  and  natural  phe- 
nomena is  dominated  over  by  an  absolute  rule  of  conformity 
to  law.  But  this  absolute  conformity  to  law  is  the  basis  on 
which  your  argument  rests.  For  if  such  absolute  conformity 
to  law  rules  over  all  nature,  then  only  can  it  be  assumed  that 
the  spiritistic  phenomena  are  not  natural  phenomena.  But 
another  conclusion  will  now  follow,  and  that  a  conclusion  of 
greater  importance  and  weight.  We  shall  have  incontestably 
put  before  us  the  alternative  either  simply  to  deny  man's  free 
will,  or  to  declare  that  the  results  which  flow  from  the  exercise 
of  free  will  are  not  natural  phenomena.  Since  it  can  not 
reasonably  be  supposed — at  least  I  do  not  know  of  any  phi- 
losophy that  does  suppose  it — that  man  does  not  belong  to  the 
natural  world,  (that  is,  that  he  is  not  a  natural  being,  but  either 
wholly  or  in  part  an  unnatural  or  supernatural  being),  we  shall 
have  left  only  the  first  alternative.  But  the  acceptance  of 
such   a  theory  brings  us   to   the  denial  of  all   morality:   a 
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^ondasion  which  a  thinker  as  keen  and  logical  as  yourBelf 
cannot  escape. 

I  have  heretofore  (Gott  and  die  Natur,  etc),  endeavored  to 
show  that  no  force,  requiring  absolute  conformity  to  law, 
flows  out  upon  Nature  from  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
that  therefore  no  such  force  exists.  Since  the  final  result  of 
our  discussion  depends  so  largely  upon  the  outcome  of  this 
endeavor,  permit  me  here  to  repeat  the  main  points  of  my 
argument 

The  law  of  causality  demands  only  this,  that  everything 
that  occurs  must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  cause,  i.  e., 
the  effect  of  a  power  or  active  existence.  This  requirement 
neither  interferes  with  spiritistic  manifestations,  nor  the  free- 
will actions  of  men.  These  last  are  the  exercise  of  our  own 
powers  set  into  motion  through  a  determination  of  the  wilL 
It  is  still  a  question,  how,  and  through  what  means,  these 
forces  are  awakened  to  activity :  but  no  spiritist  even  has  pre- 
isumed  that  they  are  awakened  without  the  exercise  of  definite 
causes.  It  is  only  when  we  further  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
general  government  of  the  law  of  causality  involves  a  like  gen- 
criBtl,  inviolable,  unbroken  chain  of  causes  and  effects — ^a  causal 
nexus,  in  which  every  thing  that  happens  proceeds  necessarily 
from  the  constitution,  conditions,  accompaniments,  and  relation- 
ships of  active  forces, — that  we  fail  to  perceive  any  conflict 
^tween  spiritistic  manifestations,  human  actions,  and  natural 
phenomena.  This  concept  is  like  a  mathematical  axiom  of 
such  widely  recognized  validity,  that  any  person,  who  should 
set  himself  against  it,  would  be  read  at  once  out  of  the  list  of 
scientists  and  investigators  in  the  realm  of  Nature.  And  still 
this  is,  I  think,  only  another  mere  hypothesis.  It  rests  on  the 
fact  professedly  demonstrated  by  natural  science,  that  abso'^ 
lutely  nothing  in  nature  that  exercises  power  is  self-active. 
All  forces  are  only  conditionally  active,  since  they  are  powers 
whose  activity  and  conditions  of  working  are  dependent  upon 
-or  limited  by  other  powers  which  work  in  or  through  them. 
And  it  is  only  because  their  activity  is  thus  the  result  of  other 
forces  working  in  and  through  them,  that  the  causal  nexus 
exists  as  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  and  is  established 
thereby.     We  grant  that  the  natural  powers  discovered  by 
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natural  science  are  undoubtedly  conditional  powers,  and  it  is* 
undoubtedly  sure,  beyond  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,, 
that  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena  thus  far  actually  discov- 
ered, are  only  the  proximate  causes,  the  manifestations  of  the 
immediately  eflFective  causes ;  while  the  remoter  causes,  that  is, 
those  through  which  these  next  in  their  turn  are  conditioned 
and  limited,  remain,  thus  far  at  least,  in  regions  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  investigation  and  acquaintanceship.  So  it  is  only 
by  analogical  inference,  therefore,  after  all  that  we  conclude 
that  absolutely  all  the  powers  which  work  in  nature  are  con- 
ditioned :  and  of  course  nothing  can  be  counted  certain  whicb 
is  only  an  inference  from  an  hypothesis. 

But  even  if  we  assent  to  this  conclusion  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows as  a  result  that  one  unchangeable  conformity  to  law 
obtains  in  Nature  with  absolute  generality.  Such  a  conformity 
to  law  involves  an  absolute,  inviolable  necessity,  which  reaches, 
every  action  in  every  relationship.  For  a  thing  is  only  con- 
formable to  a  law,  when  it  is  limited  by  the  law  in  every  pos- 
sible relationship.  Unchangeable  conformity  to  law  on  the 
part  of  all  natural  phenomena  could  only  take  place  if  it  were 
an  established  fact  that  no  force  in  nature  should  be  able  ta 
exercise  any  powers  except  those  which  possessed  exactly  de- 
fined, and  absolutely  limited  effects ;  and,  contrariwise,  that 
every  natural  power  should  be  necessarily  active,  and  necessi- 
tated to  exercise  its  powers.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true. 
On  the  contrary  the  facts  contradict  the  assumption.  The 
merest  glance  at  the  commonest  phenomena  of  nature  shows- 
that  there  are  no  two  pieces  of  the  same  stone  exactly  alike, 
no  two  exactly  similar  crystals,  no  two  offspring  of  the.same 
parents  exactly  alike,  no  two  eggs  of  the  same  hen  exactly 
alike,  and  no  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  even,  exactly  corre- 
spond. Even  in  those  cases  where  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  same  powers  were  in  operation,  and  the  surroundings  and 
conditions  of  the  phenomena  were  the  same,  the  results  differ^ 
Natural  science  admits  these  undeniable  facts.  It  seeks  to 
preserve  its  axiom  through  the  further  proposition  that  "  the 
same  conditions  never  anywhere  exactly  return,  and  the  law 
does  not  demand  that  they  should."  (Theo.  Fechner.)  But 
this  proposition,  too,  is  a  mere  hypothesis.     For  it  is  quite  im- 
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possible  to  prove,  either  deductively  or  inductively,  either  d 
priori^  or  d  posteriori^  that  the  same  conditions  can  never  any- 
where return.  If  we  ignore  this  fact,  and  accept  the  state- 
ment, still  it  is  of  little  or  no  help  to  the  axiom  which  it  seeka 
to  support  But  if  the  (so-called)  "circumstances"  or  "con* 
ditions"  contribute  anything  to  the  working  forces — and  they 
must  do  it,  if  the  beginning  of  action  depends  upon  them — 
then  they  must  in  some  way  cooperate  toward  the  result,  and 
thus  become  working  powers,  or,  at  least,  manifestations  of 
working  powera  Then  again  the  question  arises  :  What  kind 
of  working  forces  are  these?  Do  they  work  of  their  own  free 
will,  or  are  they  impelled  by  necessity  ?  That  they  should 
always  be  of  the  latter  kind,  natural  science  can  never  prove. 
It  can  only  be  stated  as  an  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,, 
this  following  proposition  needs  no  proof,  but  follows  unde- 
niably from  the  law  of  causality  I — If  the  same  conditions 
never  anywhere  return,  many  other  conditions  more  or  less- 
varying  are  found,  on  every  occasion  ;  and  thus  this  beginning, 
this  recurring  change  so  contradictory  to  the  regular  conform* 
ity  of  natural  phenomena,  demands  a  sufficient  cause  as  arbi- 
trarily as  any  other  phenomena.  Forces  that  possess  necessary, 
closely  defined  and  unchangeable  development  and  methods  of 
development  cannot  possibly  cause  this  constant  change  of 
condition.  It  is  a  manifest  ^^  contradictio  in  adjecto"  that  the 
change  should  be  the  result  of  an  unchangeable  thing.  Since 
the  same  causes  can  only  produce  the  same  effects,  so  of  course 
unchangeable  causes  can  only  produce  unchangeable  effects. 
Just  so  varying  results  can  only  flow  from  a  variable  force^ 
and  are  therefore  only  manifestations  of  forces  which  can  vary 
spontaneously  their  action  and  methods  of  action,  and  which 
are  therefore  spontaneously  acting  forces.  And  so  we  reach, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  unavoidable  alternative.  Either  the 
powers  of  nature,  which  determine  and  limit  natural  phenom- 
ena are  free  (self-acting),  or  there  must  be,  ruling  all  natural 
phenomena,  a  simply  unvarying  uniformity,  which  in  all  times- 
and  places,  machine-like,  reels  off  identical  results.  But  since 
this  last  is  proven  by  experience  to  be  untrue  to  fact,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  refer  any  further  to  unchangeable  uniformity 
of  natural  phenomena.     Whoever  recognizes  the  logical  laws 
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of  ideDtity  and  contradiction  must  recognize  this  dilemma. 
Natural  science,  like  every  purely  positive  philosophy  of  the 
universe,  must  forsake  it,  even  if  she  is  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  asylum  of  ignorance.  Natural  science  can  at* 
tempt  an  explanation.  She  can  say :  The  apparent  variety  of 
phenomena,  and  the  constant  change  of  conditions  that  causes 
this  variety  are  caused  by  the  innumerable  multitude  and 
variety  of  forces  which  work  with,  against,  and  upon  each 
other,  so  thai  the  final  results,  although  necessary,  were  from 
the  beginning  so  various,  and  tended  to  such  constant  mani- 
foldness  that  similar  phenomena  only  return  at  periods  too 
long  for  review.  But  as  to  all  that  transpires  within  these 
periods,  all  existing  things,  and  all  their  changes  and  resultants 
must  necessarily  seem  variant.  And  besides  a  machine  may 
be  so  complicated  and  immense,  that  it  can  produce  varying 
results  in  great  numbers,  not  only  at  the  same  time,  but  also 
for  a  long  succession  of  results.  Indeed,  this  uninterrupted 
succession  of  varying  results  may  continue  even  until  the 
machine  runs  down,  so  that  no  eye  placed  within  the  machine 
is  able  to  supervise  it,  or  recognize  its  necessity.  We  will 
agree  to  this.  The  statement  may  be  true.  Yet,  I  submit, 
the  statement  is  only  a  hypothesia  And  so  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion to  ask,  whether  there  are  not  other  hypotheses  that  are 
more  probable.  The  value  of  every  hypothesis  depends  en- 
tirely upon  its  degree  of  probability.  This  proposition  every- 
\)oAj  must  accept,  who  is  not  willing  to  give  up  all  science. 

But,  then,  consider  that  the  hypothesis  just  stated  stands  in 
open  contradiction  with  the  permanent  conclusions  of  geolog- 
ical and  palssontological  investigation.  For  every  machine,  no 
matter  how  good  soever,  or  well-constructed  it  may  be,  can 
only  run  until  its  mechanism  is  run  down.  Then  total  rest 
must  supervene  until  it  is  set  agoing  again.  Investigations 
teach  us  that  the  earth  and  with  it  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  have  passed  through  several  epochs  of  development 
before  they  have  reached  their  present  condition,  which  seems 
to  be  more  permanent  and  durable,  for  the  present  condition  of 
things  has  remained  unchanged  for  many  thousand  years.  The 
completed  circle  of  phenomena  which  would  be  accomplished 
whenever  a  new  impulse  of  activity  was  given  to  the  Nature- 
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machine,  would  involve  the  assumption  that  the  earth  has 
gained  nothing  from  these  steps  of  development,  except  to 
reach  the  beginning  once  more*  This  hypothesis  would  in- 
clude our  whole  solar  system,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  universe, 
if  we  accept,  as  the  science  of  nature  is  now  generally  under- 
stood to  do,  the  Kant-LaPlace  development  theory  as  the 
probable  order  of  creation.  That  such  a  general  return  to 
chaos — such  a  breaking  up  of  all  things — should  occur, 
seems  to  me  so  incredible  and  unreasonable,  that  the  very 
hypothesis  of  such  an  occurrence  must  (I  trust)  seem  absurd 
even  to  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  necessity  and  the 
machine  theory.  Moreover  if  we  pass  by  these  absurdities, 
still  other  indisputable  facts  contradict  this  cycle  theory — this 
machine-like  running  down  theory — so  decidedly  that  the 
hypothesis  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  untenable.  Under  the 
laws  which  natural  science  has  established,  the  law  of  the 
equilibrium  of  impelling  forces,  for  instance,  takes  an  im- 
portant place.  This  law  declares,  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  in  natural  science,  that  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
organic  processes,  on  which  natural  phenomena  depend,  rest 
back,  without  exception,  upon  the  combined  activity  of  oppos- 
ing forces.  And  these  forces,  while  they  in  the  end  exactly 
counterpoise  each  other,  are  the  impelling  causes  which  pro- 
duce rise,  development,  and  change  in  all  things.  This  law 
only  avails  to  accomplish  the  result  when  every  power  puts 
forth  its  activity  in  a  definite  measure,  corresponding  to  the 
measure  of  every  other  power ;  so  that  by  their  mutual  com- 
bination, a  compromise  between  the  two  shall  be  effected  that 
will  produce  rest-equilibrium.  But  this  equilibrium,  as  the 
law  is  interpreted,  does  not  consist  in  a  fixed  permanence  from 
that  time.  It  is  not  established  once  for  all,  but  it  must  be 
continually  liable  to  disturbance  so  long  as  those  processes 
which  bring  about  natural  phenomena  continue  in  force.  It  is 
to  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact  that  through  this  perpet- 
ually increasing  and  diminishing  condition  of  natural  forces — 
take  heat  as  an  example— all  the  geological  processes,  and  the 
changes  in  the  earth's  crust,  as  well  as  the  rise  and  continu- 
ance of  the  organic  creation  are  so  conditioned,  that  without 
this  constant  oscillation  absolute  rest  in  organic  nature  would 
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supervene,  and  the  consequent  death  of  every  living  thing. 
There  must  be  then  certain  forces  existing  in  nature,  which 
are  not  indissolubly  joined  to  definite  bodies  of  matter,  or  else 
they  must  be  able  to  exert  their  influence  beyond  those  bodies, 
or  else  they  must  be  able  to  vary  their  modes  of  activity.  Only 
such  forces  as  these  could  break  up  the  equilibrium,  and  then  by 
restoring  it  keep  up  this  oscillation.  But  this  power  to  reach 
beyond  their  own  definite  body  of  matter,  or  to  change  their 
method  of  activity,  notwithstanding  the  theory  of  a  general  or 
permanent  equilibrium,  simply  contradicts  the  possibility  of  a 
machine-like  running  down  of  the  course  of  nature.  This  last 
would  demand  an  absolutely  precise  limitation  of  matter,  and 
the  forces  of  nature  acting  upon  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  uncon- 
ditioned forces  (using  the  term  in  the  same  sense  as  above) ; 
and  also  that  the  variety  in  phenomena,  and  the  changes  in 
condition  may  depend  on  these;  the  activity  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned (psychical)  forces  having  seized  hold  upon  and  modi- 
fied the  activity  of  the  conditioned  (physical)  causes.  Of 
course  this  proposition  is  only  an  hypothesis.  But  while  the 
fatalistic,  mechanical  theory  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  an  intelligible  explanation  of  it,  this  last 
hypothesis  at  once  attracts  by  its  very  simplicity.  It  supposes 
an  immeasurable  quantity  and  variety  of  working  forces,  out- 
reaching  all  human  conception ;  and  it  contradicts  at  once  the 
dictum  of  scientific  investigation,  that  the  number  of  working 
forces  in  nature  is  very  small.  On  the  other  hand,  it  coincides 
with  the  theory  which  grants  as  many  working  forces  as  you 
please,  and  it  harmonizes  with  the  above  mentioned  law  of 
materialistic  equilibrium;  and,  still  further,  it  shows  an  anal- 
ogy in  these  outward  things  to  the  working  of  the  free  psychical 
powers,  and  a  method  of  working  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
pure  mechanical  scheme.  And  we  notice  that  the  mechanical 
theory  cannot  explain  why  the  same  conditions  are  not  re- 
peated "  with  absolute  exactness"  (to  use  Fechner^s  expression); 
but  only  return  measurably — or  as  it  might  be  more  clearly 
expressed — while  there  is  in  the  world  at  large  a  permanent 
and  general  uniformity  in  all  phenomena,  and  while  there  is  in 
nature  a  general  conformity  to  law  and  order,  still  individual 
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<5ase8  show  the  greatest  variety  and  manifoldness.  By  our 
hypotheses,  however,  these  facts  are  readily  explained.  To 
this  end  we  need  only  make  the  plain  statement  that  the  free 
(unconditioned)  forces  do  not  overthrow  the  innate  powers  of 
natural  forces,  but  they  simply  modify  them.  The  free  (un- 
conditioned) forces  coming  in  change  the  direction  of  the  nat- 
ural (conditioned)  forces  in  individual  cases.  Indeed  the 
powers  of  men  do  not  go  very  far  in  their  influence  upon 
material  things  (and  the  same  is  true  with  spiritistic  manifesta- 
tions) towards  overthrowing  the  general  power  of  gravitation, 
or  the  mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  or  organic  lawa  They 
are  simply  able  to  divert,  strengthen,  or  counteract  in  special 
•cas%s  the  forces  subject  to  these  laws.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  reality  of  spiritistic  manifestations  by  no  means  involves 
the  alternative  that  by  them  "  the  laws  of  gravity,  electricity, 
light,  and  heat  shall  be  overthrown,"  or  that  "  the  hypothesis 
of  a  general  law  of  causality  in  natural  science  must  be  given 
up." 

You  see,  my  honored  sir,  the  result  to  which  my  argument 
tends.  I  would  express  my  opinion,  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  spiritistic  phenomena,  if  we  accept  them  as  genuine, 
does  not  properly  belong  to  natural  science,  but  to  the  realm  of 
philosophy.  For  these  phenomena  offer  a  new  testimony  for 
the  (to-day  so  much  contested)  truth  and  validity  of  ethics  and 
ethical  requirements.  Although  these  phenomena  do  not  abso- 
lutely teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  when  they  bear 
witness  that  there  are  free  self-impelling  powers  that  can  lay 
hold  of  the  course  of  nature,  they  do  by  this  means  strengthen 
the  hypothesis  of  man*s  free  will,  an  hypothesis  with  which 
ethics  stands  or  falls.  But  you  may  object,  that  even  if  a  per- 
son should  explain  the  phenomena  by  the  theory  which  I  hold, 
still  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  those  phenomena 
and  the  spiritistic  manifestations :  so  great  that  an  unprejudiced 
mind  might  not  unreasonably  suspect  trickery,  at  least  in 
those  phenomena  which  you  yourself  saw.  I  wish  you  had 
made  your  statement  a  little  more  precise,  and  told  as  just 
how  far  and  just  why  you  suspected  this  jugglery.  For  in 
fipite  of  the  clearness  and  precision  of  your  description  it 
iailed  to  give  me  any  such  impression  ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
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true  of  Zdllner*s  descriptions,  which  indeed  were  essentially 
like  your  own.  Then  the  required  conditions  for  the  success 
of  the  experiments  were  remarkable.  The  hands  of  all  those 
present  must  be  laid  together  upon  the  table.  You  noticed 
this  fact  Nobody  was  hindered  by  this  position  from  using 
his  eyes  or  ears ;  and  by  a  quick  movement  of  the  head  a  per- 
son could  take  in  the  whole  field  of  vision,  a  very  small  por- 
tion perhaps  excepted.  But  you  object  again,  that  other  quite 
unexpected  phenomena  often  interrupted  the  ones  which  were 
desired  or  expected ;  so  that  the  attention,  attracted  this  way 
and  that,  was  continually  disturbed.  On  the  other  hand  thfe 
phenomena  were  so  simple,  so  well  defined  ;  and  so  plainly  to 
be  seen  that  no  extraordinary  watchfulness  was  required  for 
their  observation.  The  circumstance  that  the  medium  decided 
when  to  have  a  manifestation  take  place^  or  whether  it  should 
take  place  at  all  I — that  the  spectators  asked  for  it,  and  the 
medium  caused  it  to  be  produced, — can  certainly  have  no 
weight  in  the  decision  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  phe- 
nomena were  objectively  real,  or  whether  they  were  produced 
by  fraud  and  deception;  since,  whatever  the  medium  did,  was 
done  openly  and  before  all  eyes.  Moreover  these  criticisms  do 
not  refer  at  all  to  the  spiritistic  phenomena  themselves,  but 
only  to  Slade's  methods  of  conducting  his  experiments.  You 
depart  entirely  from  the  scientific  method  of  experiment,  and 
are  not  justified,  as  I  think,  when  you  rule  out  the  spiritistic 
manifestations  from  the  list  of  natural  phenomena,  and  brand 
them  as  jugglers*  tricks.  You  are  not  justified  in  saying  that 
these  distinguished  scientists,  who  arranged  and  scrutinized 
Slade's  experiments,  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived,  nor 
that  these  men  did  not  act  scientifically  in  their  investigation 
of  these  phenomena.  And  you  further  add,  that  these  men  at 
the  same  time  "  were  believers  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  phe- 
nomena they  were  witnessing,  and  that  if  anybody,  who  was 
an  unbeliever,  should  essay  the  r61e  of  an  observer,  he  might 
require  many  more  conditions  for  observation,  than  one  might 
do  who  was  a  full  believer."  But  the  more  you  emphasize 
and  magnify  the  difference  between  the  spiritistic  and  natural 
phenomena,  the  more  it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  how 
these  leaders  of  austere  science  could  have  come  to  such  a  very 
unscientific  conclusion. 
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You  will  now  very  likely  oppose  the  second  objection  to 
which  yoa  occasionally  refer,  viz :  that  the  spiritistic  phenom- 
ena are  not  only  so  unlike  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  they 
also  bear  so  little  resemblance  to  the  free  actions  of  men  that 
they  cannot  fairly  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  them. 
And  besides,  you  add,  the  subject  matter  of  the  spiritistic  writ- 
ings, if  not  really  imbecile,  is  at  most  so  unimportant  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  communicating.  And  many  other  professed 
performances  of  the  so-called  spirits,  such  as  the  tearing  asun- 
der of  the  screen,  the  moving  of  beds  and  bookcases,  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  the  playing  on  musical  instruments,  etc.,  appear 
so  capricious  and  objectless,  that  one  might  well  doubt  whether 
they  were  the  actions  of  intelligent  beings,  who  certainly  might 
be  expected  to  have  some  definite  object. 

But  all  these  things  which  seem  to  you  so  meaningless  have 
an  altogether  different  appearance  when  seen  from  my  point 
of  view.  Let  us  assume  that  these  spiritistic  phenomena  are 
based  for  their  motive  power  upon  the  last  resort  of  a  divine 
providence,  and  have  as  their  object  the  refutation  of  that 
materialism,  which  in  our  day,  from  the  basis  of  a  mechanical 
theory  of  world  development,  has  acquired  such  influence;  and 
the  consequent  refutation  of  materialistic  inferences  such  as  the 
denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  free  will,  and  morality. 
Then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  these  silly  tricks  not  only  gain  sense 
and  meaning,  but  they  appear  to  have  a  real  object  For,  to 
the  decided  materialist,  freedom  is  identical  with  absence  of 
moiive ;  and  he  recognizes  no  such  thing  as  a  subjective  will, 
with  its  fancies  and  desires,  proceeding  from  an  independent 
centre  of  imaginative  power.  In  his  view  the  impelling  causes 
of  our  actions  are  objective  motives,  and  he  will  not  admit 
the  suggestion  of  an  unconditioned  determination  of  the  will. 
And  since  the  defenders  of  free  will  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  our  actions  are  always  caused  by  motives  (conditioned  or 
unconditioned),  the  opponents  of  free  will  justify  themselves 
in  denying  absolutely  all  freedom  to  the  will.  For  this  reason, 
the  spiritistic  phenomena,  if  we  are  compelled  to  concede  their 
genuineness,  must  become  an  argument  in  their  way,  all  the 
more  powerful  as  the  phenomena  bear  the  stamp  of  subjective 
capriciousness,  without  definite  object  or  aim. 
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To  my  hypothesis,  that  the  spiritistic  phenomena  are  based 
for  their  motive  power  upon  the  last  resort  of  a  divine  Provi- 
dence, you  now  interpose  the  objection,  that  an  unjustified 
hypothesis  falls  by  its  own  weight  For  it  assumes  (you  say) 
that  such  phenomena  never  took  place  in  former  times:  an 
assumption  which  is  incorrect  "On  the  contrary,"  you  assert, 
**  there  has  never  been  a  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  there 
have  been  wanting  phenomena  more  or  less  akin  to  the  spirit- 
istic manifestations.  And  often  they  have  been  strikingly  simi- 
lar. Without  referring  you  to  the  current  stories  of  ghosts  and 
hobgoblins,  I  do  refer  you  to  the  facts  attested  by  many  peo- 
ples, and  vouched  for  by  anthropologists  under  the  name  of 
Shamanism.  These  persons,  styled  Shamans,  have  manifestly 
mediumistic  powers.  They,  too,  accomplish  results  by  means 
of  spirits  who  obey  their  commands,  often  wonderfully  like 
the  mediumistic  phenomena,  and  sometimes  identical  to  the 
minutest  trifle.  I  would  further  remind  you  that  in  civilized 
lands  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  century,  the  spiritistic  phe- 
nomena then  known  by  the  names  of  witchcraft  and  magic, 
assumed  a  breadth  of  proportion  in  comparison  with  which  the 
manifestations  of  to-day  are  simply  insignificant  Indeed  to  a 
•certain  extent  the  witches  seem  to  have  united  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  both  medium  and  spirit  And  there  was  one 
special  way  in  which  at  that  time  the  remarkable  power  was 
ordinarily  manifested.  The  instances  were  numerous  and 
striking.  The  overcoming  of  the  law  of  gravity,  noticed  in 
these  modern  phenomena,  was  then  such  a  common  occur- 
rence, that  the  divine  judgment  against  witches  was  based 
upon  it  We  possess  numerous  testimonies  from  the  judges 
of  the  courts,  whose  credibility  certainly  ought  not  to  be  denied 
without  reason,  according  to  which  sometimes  a  witch  weighed 
only  a  single  ounce,  sometimes  even  nothing  at  all.  But  you 
object:  All  this  belongs  to  an  age  of  superstition,  and  the 
alleged  phenomena  were  never  investigated  by  credible  wit- 
nesses. On  what  have  we  the  right  to  base  our  assumption  of 
superstition?  On  this  fact  and  this  alone,  that  we  consider 
the  alleged  facts  incredible.  But  now  you  are  plausibly  urg- 
ing not  merely  the  possibility,  but  the  very  reality  of  phe- 
nomena just  as  wonderful  and  indeed  closely  akin  to  them. 
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As  a  result,  by  all  the  rules  of  scientific  inyestigation,  we  are 
compelled  to  assume  that  these  others  of  whom  you  speak 
must  have  all  been  based  upon  deception  when  thej  claim  to 
have  been  lifted  up  into  the  air." 

To  these  objections,  taken  from  the  history  of  civilization,  I 
make  the  following  answer.  The  belief  in  spirits  that  hold 
communication  with  human  life  for  various  purposes  of  bane 
or  blessing,  is  a  very  ancient  belief;  as  old  perhaps  as  the 
human  race.  Hitherto,  however,  men  have  always  held  that 
the  belief  in  both  forms,  viz :  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  good 
and  bad  demons,  and  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  has  rested  partly  on  the  natural  love  of  life,  and  the 
consequent  desire  for  an  existence  reaching  beyond  the  grave ; 
and  partly  on  the  &Gt,  that  in  the  earliest  beginnings  of  human 
development,  special  cases  of  extraordinary  phenomena  were 
attributed  by  man,  not  to  the  general  abiding  powers  of  natural 
forces  ordinarily  ascribed  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  gods, 
but,  on  account  of  their  variation  from  the  general  course  of 
nature,  they  were  attributed  to  the  interference  of  individual, 
peculiar  forces,  for  these  reasons  recognized  as  personal  exist- 
ences. Moreover,  Shamanism — the  existence  of  individuals 
who  professed,  or  rather  believed  that  they  possessed  the 
power  of  exorcising  these  spirits,  and  controlling  their  powers  ; 
and  who  used  this  supposed  power  to  exalt  their  own  reputa- 
tion, influence,  and  rule, — this  Shamanism  has  hitherto  been 
explained  from  the  natural  seeking  of  men  after  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  ambitions,  and  desires  for  power.  The  Sha- 
mans were  also  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  certain 
powers  of  nature,  especially  the  influence  of  certain  plants  and 
minerals  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts,  and  which  ena- 
bled them  to  perform  the  deeds  they  accomplished.  These 
things  seemed  to  the  common  people  to  be  supernatural,  and 
thus  strengthened  the  prevailing  belief  in  spiritual  existences. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  professed  writer  on  the  history 
of  civilization  has  discovered  any  likeness  between  Shamanism 
and  Spiritism,  or  has  had  any  sympathy  with  your  hypothesis, 
in  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Shamanistic  phenomena  gen- 
erally are  not  only  akin  to  the  spiritistic  manifestations,  but 
that'  some  performances  of  the  Shamans  so  far  resemble  some 
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of  Mr.  Slade's  as  to  be  "identical  to  the  minutest  trifle."  And 
since  you  consider  Blade's  performances  as  jugglery,  so  you 
feel  compelled  to  assume  (as  you  rationally  may)  that  the 
Shamans  themselves,  set  down  of  course  for  deceivers,  though 
indeed  standing  on  a  lower  plane  of  spiritual  life,  were  still 
able  to  rival  Slade,  whom  you  seem  to  hold  as  an  eminently 
skillful  and  extraordinarily  efficient  juggler.  In  truth,  Slade, 
if  he  is  a  juggler,  must  be  a  master  of  the  art,  of  such  wonder- 
ful power  and  invention,  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  in  the  interest  of  pure  science  to  find  out  how  and 
by  what  means  he  accomplished  his  feats. 

On  the  same  grounds,  I  think,  the  witches  with  their  im- 
puted deeds  and  powers  ought  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
mediums  and  their  spirits.  It  would  be  still  more  wonderful 
and  inexplicable,  if  so  many  witches,  who  with  few  exceptions 
were  old  women  and  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  had  attained 
to  such  wonderful  skill  in  the  art  of  prestidigitation,  that  they 
could  stand  by  the  side  of  Slade.  But,  really,  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  witches  and  the  spirits.  The  witches 
exercised  their  magical  skill,  in  every  way,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
comfort and  harm.  For  this  reason  they  were  called  witches, 
and  brought  before  the  courts  for  trial.  The  deeds  of  the 
spirits,  as  you  yourself  admit,  were  never  harmful  to  anybody. 
Moreover  we  must  not  forget  that  witchcraft  had  an  entirely 
different  foundation  from  the  belief  in  spirits  and  led  to  alto- 
gether different  results.  Witchcraft  rested  confessedly  on 
faith  in  the  devil,  and  his  power  over  men.  The  devil  was 
said  to  be  a  being,  whom  the  witches  could  call  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  by  whose  help  they  could  accomplish  their  malevo- 
lent purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  witches  were  really  under 
the  devil's  control.  He  inspired  their  wicked  thoughts  and 
worked  their  final  destruction  ;  because,  at  the  test  of  the 
so-called  "judgment  of  God"  (for  example),  he  was  the  efficient 
cause  why  the  witches  remained  swimming  on  top,  and  did 
not  sink  to  the  bottom.  On  the  other  hand  the  spirits  seem 
to  have  no  power  over  the  mediums;  or,  at  least,  thus  far, 
they  do  not  seek  to  exercise  it 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  recognize  the  justice  of  the  paral- 
lelism you  claim  between  Spiritualism,  Shamanism,  witchcraft, 
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and  magic.  I  will  not,  however,  for  these  reasons  assume  that 
there  has  never  been  any  cases  of  spiritistic  manifestation  in 
times  past  But  the  pith  of  my  argument  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  the  spiritistic  phenomena,  at  the  present  day,  at  a  time 
extremely  unfavorable  for  their  coming  and  reception, — in 
which  the  boldest  sensualism  and  materialism  have  acquired 
such  wide-spread  influence — have  entered  upon  the  field  of 
observation  in  such  abundant  measure,  in  such  definite  way, 
in  form  so  manifest  as  to  clearly  challenge  observation. 

Finally,  I  cannot  refrain  from  correcting  certain  misunder- 
standings which  have  crept  into  your  apprehension  of  my 
explanation,  or  rather  of  my  view  as  to  the  objective  reason  of 
the  spiritistic  phenomena.  You  make  the  charge  against  me 
that  foolish  as  these  phenomena  individually  are,  they  still 
afford  me  a  "  certainty  of  a  world  beyond  which  they  demon- 
strate and  thus  furnish  a  new  source  of  moral  and  religious 
persuasion."  If  I  had  really  said  as  much  as  this  the  accusa- 
tion would  be  well  founded.  But  the  truth  of  the  case  is,  I 
only  spoke  of  it  as  a  new  and  efficient  means  for  reviving  the 
faith,  now  (in  many  quarters)  as  good  as  dead,  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  And  only  because  I  believe  that  faith  in 
the  soul's  immortality  is  of  infinite  importance  and  a  strong 
pillar  of  morality,  have  I  attributed  to  these  phenomena  a 
moral  value.  Indeed,  I  expressly  state  in  my  article,  that  the 
recent  moral  and  religious  teachings  and  revelations  by  the 
spirits,  have  thus  far  not  only  imparted  nothing  valuable,  but 
that  we  really  are  not  justified  in  expecting  anything  valuable. 
"  For  even  if  the  Spirits  do  possess  ethical,  religious  knowl- 
edge of  a  higher  grade,  of  course  they  know  that  the  imparta- 
tion  of  such  knowledge  to  us  from  outward  sources  would  be 
of  no  real  benefit  to  us.  For  in  order  to  gain  any  value  from 
it,  we  must  seek  this  moral  religious  knowledge  of  our  own 
free  will  and  self-impelled.  This  is  a  true  statement,  because 
we  must  love  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful  before  we 
<5an  recognize  or  understand  them  ;  and  because,  in  short,  our 
knowledge  depends  not  only  upon  the  mass  of  facts  we  have 
collected,  but  also  upon  the  power,  direction  and  honesty  of 
our  wills."  You  further  assume  supposing  my  hypothesis  to 
be  correct,  in  which  I  suggest  that  the  spirits  are  the  souls  of 
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dead  men,  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  following  con- 
clusions :  "  The  souls  of  our  dead  are  physically  in  bondage  ta 
certain  living*  men,  the  so-called  mediums.  These  mediums, 
at  present  at  least,  are  not  men  of  broad  attainments,  and 
seem  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  American  nation. 
In  obedience  to  their  orders  the  souls  go  through  certain 
mechanical  performances  which  all  the  way  through  seem  ta 
be  without  any  real  purpose.  They  rap,  lift  tables  and  chairs,, 
move  bells,  play  harmonicas,  etc.,  etc"  So  far  as  concerns  the 
first  point  in  your  deduction,  I  do  not  see  the  foundation  upon 
which  you  rest  it.  Neither  Slade  nor  the  spirits  have  de- 
clared that  the  mediums  are  masters,  or  the  spirits,  slaves. 
On  the  other  hand,  quite  a  number  of  the  phenomena  (the 
breaking  of  the  screen,  the  experiment  with  the  strips  of 
leather,  etc.)  show  that  the  spirits  acted  voluntarily,  and  did 
what  Slade  did  not  wish  them  to  do. 

As  to  your  second  point,  respecting  the  objectless  character 
of  the  phenomena,  it  has  already  been  answered  in  the  course 
of  this  paper,  and  its  point  removed,  by  showing  how  this  very 
aimlessness  may  serve  a  specially  important  purposa  Your 
inference  that  "intellectually  the  departed  souls  have  fallen 
into  a  condition  that  can  only  be  described  as  lamentable,, 
judging  from  the  more  or  less  imbecile  character  of  the  slate- 
writing,'*  I  think  I  have  already  shown  to  be  unjustifiable ; 
because  the  communications  of  the  spirits  which,  though  they 
may  be  unimportant,  are  surely  not  imbecile,  can  never  be 
expected  to  have  any  special  value  in  the  way  of  imparting 
new  truth.  I  have  heretofore  explained  why  we  have  not  had, 
and  why  we  have  no  right  to  expect  any  revelations  of  a  moral 
or  religious  character.  And  for  the  same  reasons  I  conclude 
that  we  should  not  expect  any  revelations  in  natural  science ; 
because  in  this  connection,  since  they  were  men,  they  know 
that  we,  who  are  like  them  in  kind,  can  never  make  progress 
in  the  knowledge  and  science  of  Nature  except  through  the 
path  of  investigation ;  and  that  indeed  we  might  not  be  able 
to  comprehend  their  revelation  couched  in  words. 

As  to  your  third  conclusion,  relating  to  the  moral  condition 
of  departed  souls,  you  yourself  admit  that  "  concerning  their 
moral  characteristics  nothing  further  can  be  known"  than  that 
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^'  some  little  goodness  may  be  ascribed  to  their  present  moral 
oharacter  on  account  of  the  uniform  harmlessness  of  all  the 
phenomena  attributed  to  them."  For  my  part,  I  would  fain 
believe,  since  we  have  no  fundamental  knowledge  of  their 
moral  peculiarities,  that  we  have  the  right  to  hold  this  hypoth- 
esis concerning  their  charactera. 

By  the  citations  and  references  from  my  former  Article,  I 
think  I  have  plainly  shown  the  injustice  of  the  charge  you 
have  made  against  me  that  I  have  '*  utterly  demolished  all  the 
principles  of  scientific  investigation  that  I  have  hitherto  fol* 
lowed  for  the  sake  of  finding  in  the  revelations  of  rapping 
ghosts  a  means  of  advancing  our  insight  into  natural  law." 
On  the  contrary,  since  I  specially  take  the  position,  that  even 
if  we  accept  these  revelations,  we  are  to  expect  no  special 
helps,  nor  assistance  for  the  advancement  in  insight  into  nat- 
ural law,  I  also  impliedly  take  the  position  that  we  must  hold 
absolutely  fast  to  the  principles  of  scientific  investigation,  and 
rely  upon  them  as  firmly  as  heretofore. 

Your  last  inference  that  I  am  ''  proposing  to  set  aside  natural 
law,"  although  you  do  not  make  this  assumption  as  the  direct 
•conclusion  of  my  Article,  but  rather  quote  it  as  a  declaration 
made  by  myself,  I  must  reckon  as  an  inference  drawn  by  you 
from  a  simple  misunderstanding  of  what  I  said.  I  have  never 
proposed  to  undertake  to  set  aside  natural  law,  I  have  only 
aet  up  the  hypothesis,  as  a  result  of  spiritistic  phenomena,  that 
spirit  forces  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature  and  are  thereby 
able  to  modify  the  working  of  natural  law.  I  have  not  by 
any  expression  so  much  as  suggested  the  conclusion  which 
you  seem  to  have  inferred  that  through  this  interference  the 
natural  laws  are  overthrown,  or  that  I  anticipate  their  over- 
throw. In  what  sense,  and  upon  what  grounds  I  think  such 
interference  may  be  supposed,  and  thereby  such  co-working  of 
the  spiritistic  (unconditioned)  and  natural  (conditioned)  forces, 
I  have  already  defined  in  the  explanation  of  the  hypothesis  of 
unchangeable  conformity  of  natural  phenomena  according  to 
the  laws  of  natural  science.  But  I  have  also  thereby  en- 
<leavored  to  show  that  through  this  co-working  neither  the  law 
of  causality,  nor  the  law  of  general  conformity  on  the  part  of 
natural  phenomena  was  taken  away. 
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In  conclusion  you  ask  "  What  shall  become  of  science, 
when  efforts  among  my  own  students  to  grapple  it  shall  cease 
because  of  my  own  views  giving  them  little  encouragement  in 
such  direction ; — when  earnest  work  and  zeal  for  scientiiio 
studies  among  them  shall  be  crowded  out  by  an  aimless  hunt, 
after  wonders  and  by  ghost-rapping  societies  ?''  You  are  right 
in  expecting  no  good  results,  when  our  students  shall  busy 
themselves  with  spiritistic  experiments.  Such  studies  as  these- 
I  by  no  means  favor ;  but  for  these  reasons  only,  that,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  they  tend  powerfully  to  divert  the 
minds  of  our  youth  from  pure  scientific  thought  and  interest ; 
and  because  there  might  be  danger  that  spiritistic  investiga- 
tion would  hinder  them  still  more  from  efficient  scientific  labor,, 
and  lead  them  to  all  sorts  of  extravagances.  If  such  investi- 
gation could  be  conducted  with  an  earnest  scientific  spirit  and 
real  scientific  methods  (a  thing,  however,  that  seems  very  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish,  and  beyond  the  power  of  a  student),  I  do- 
not  see  how  or  why  it  would  prove  dangerous  to  science.  I 
believe  that  real  scientific  investigation,  towards  whatever  ob- 
jects it  may  be  directed  will  always  tend  in  the  end  to  the 
benefit  of  scieuce. 

In  hope,  honored  sir,  that  even  if  you  do  not  approve  my 
views,  you  will  at  least  approve  the  principles  upon  which  they 
rest,  in  some  such  degree  as  I  do  your  own,  I  subscribe  myself 
with  assurances  of  high  esteem. 

Your  devoted  co-laborer, 

a   Ulrioi. 
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artiolb  n.— conditions  of  belief. 

We  have  fallen  on  an  era  of  theological  disorder.  The  old 
doctrines  out  of  which  sturdy  character  grew  are  getting 
roughly  handled.  The  foundations  on  which  the  fathers 
securely  builded  are  reported  as  weakening  and  likely  to  come 
to  disintegration.  Those  fundamental  truths  even  which  have 
long  had  evangelical  currency,  such  as  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  vicariousness  of  atonement,  the  eternity  of  retribu- 
tion, are  not  only  questioned,  but  are  rejected,  as  belonging  to 
systems  that  are  effete. 

The  progress  of  scientific  discovery  and  the  immature 
claims  which  it  has .  developed  have  acted  on  theological 
thought  to  its  unrest,  and  have  awakened  a  kind  of  rival 
sympathy  in  this  different  sphere.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if, 
rfter  the  vagaries  of  uncertain  science  shall  have  kindly  given 
way  to  theories  which  are  founded  on  accepted  facts,  it  should 
be  discovered,  that,  in  the  unnecessary  ferment,  Christianity 
only  had  permanently  suffered  in  the  loss  of  some  of  its 
greatest  principles.  Transition  periods  are  relatively  brief. 
Truth  remains  unchanged  whether  affirmed  or  denied.  We 
need  to  hold  to  it  while  the  problems  of  the  age  are  coming 
to  lasting  solution ;  and  to  hold  to  it  all  the  more  firmly  when 
anchors  that  had  moored  us  are  dragging. 

The  disorder  of  faith  is  not  merely  affecting  those  who  are 
leading  along  the  lines  of  discovery,  but  it  is  working  among 
the  mass  of  followers.  And  its  disasters  are  seen  in  practical, 
every-day  lifa  It  is  hard  to  hold  men  to  the  faith  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  Proofs,  evidences,  various 
and  multiplied,  on  subjects  vital  to  the  soul,  are  not  accepted. 
The  plain  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  fearful  truths  of  revela- 
tion, are  rejected,  and  statements  more  satisfactory  to  unre- 
newed nature,  more  easy  of  belief  because  more  harmonious 
with,  the  feelings,  are  held  and  boldly  professed.  It  is  not 
merely  that  in  some  quarters  there  are  claims  of  new  revela- 
tions as  of  equal  authority  with  the  old  Bible,  pretended  reve- 
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lations  to  those  whose  life  and  inflaence  convict  them  as 
impostors ;  but  we  have  now  to  meet  the  rejection  of  Holy 
Scripture  by  those  who  have  nothing  to  substitute  for  it,  and 
who  glory  in  their  agnosticism ;  and  still  further  we  are  con- 
fronted by  those  who  nominally  accepting  the  Scripture,  give 
its  declarations  no  practical  credence  as  they  go  about  to  find 
an  easier  creed  and  another  way  of  salvation — or  of  perdition. 

In  this  debauchment  of  faith,  that  we  may  not  let  go 
thoughtlessly  of  truths  which  we  need,  that  there  may  not 
come  such  demoralization  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  put 
back  in  our  time  the  cause  for  which  all  times  and  all  provi- 
dences have  contributed,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of 
the  plain  Conditions  op  Belief. 

I.  Doctrines  that  plainly  honor  G-od  are  commended  to  our 
faith.  Many  religions  degrade  the  divine  Being.  All  forms 
of  Paganism  make  the  god  only  equal  to  the  best,  or  perhaps 
less  than  the  worst,  of  men.  **  The  worshiper  carried  through 
the  long  avenues  of  columns  and  statues,  and  the  splendid 
halls,  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  was  con- 
ducted at  last  to  a  miserable  termination,  when  in  the  inner 
shrine  he  found  one  of  the  lower  animals."  A  worship  that 
finds  its  finality  in  a  brute,  can  hardly  excite  our  contempt,  so 
much  does  it  deserve  our  pity.  The  old  mythologies  placed 
in  the  seats  of  the  gods  personages  who  were  stained  with  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  those  who  inaugurated  them.  Those  who 
accepted  their  teachings  worshiped  men  only  who  were  more 
degraded  than  themselves. 

Much  of  the  assumed  science  of  our  day  would  utterly  de- 
throne G-od.  It  imputes  the  order  of  nature  to  impersonal 
force.  The  changes  that  have  been  wrought  through  the  ages 
it  would  account  for  by  a  dominant  and  universal  principle  of 
evolution.  It  finds  life  in  the  material  atoms.  The  wide  and 
splendid  and  manifold  phenomena  lead  back  only  to  law.  It 
sees  no  need,  and  recognizes  no  evidence,  of  God.  So  we  are 
thrown  back  on  to^blank  atheism.  This  is  nothing  new.  One 
by  one  as  the  natural  sciences  have  emerged  into  the  realm  of 
thought,  they  have  at  first  been  considered  as  hostile  to  Brblical 
doctrine,  but  as  broader  reaches  of  the  facts  have  been  gained 
the  hostility  has  disappeared.     All  science  needs  to  be  builded 
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on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  He  who  runs  into  conclosioDs, 
as  against  a  personal  Creator  or  the  Bible,  before  he  is  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  his  own  science,  acknowledges  his  own 
nnwisdom.  Over  and  over  again  has  the  apothegm  of  Lord 
Bacon  been  verified,  *'A  little  philosophy  makes  a  man  an 
atheist,  a  deeper  study  of  it  brings  him  back  to  Ood."  The 
mind  is  the  chief  factor  in  interpretation,  whether  of  Scripture 
or  of  natupa  The  influences  which  work  upon  it  for  evil  or 
for  good  are  often  invisible  and  undetected,  and  only  the  result 
will  show  whether  it  was  open  or  closed  to  all  the  voices  of 
Ood  and  to  all  the  methods  by  which  He  works  for  the  union 
of  the  soul  to  Himsel£ 

Professedly  Christian  instructors  too  have  fostered  meager 
conceptions  of  God,  by  what  they  have  propounded  concerning 
Him.  A  Gt>d  who  does  not  look  with  aversion  upon  sin, 
while  He  may  pity  and  seek  to  save  those  who  commit  it,  is 
not  a  Ood  fit  for  us.  Teachings  which  represent  Him  as  sanc- 
tioning practices  which  are  abhorrent  to  a  rightly  educated  con- 
science can  be  safely  rejected.  The  authority  of  a  creed  which 
sets  forth  God's  approval  of  what  good  men  would  consider 
crimes,  or  what  wise  men  would  consider  follies,  may  well  be 
denied.  Our  faith  is  challenged,  first  of  all  by  that  which 
honors  God.  He  must  be  enthroned  above  human  imperfec- 
tions, with  a  character  whose  Alpha  and  Omega  is  holiness.  A 
God  countenancing  sin,  in  league  with  whatever  spoils  human 
happiness  on  the  one  hand,  or  diminishes  His  own  purity  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  the  Being  for  us  to  worship.  Here  it  is 
that  the  Gt>d  of  the  Bible  outranks  the  imaginary  divinities. 
Philosophy  stands  abashed  before  Revelation.  Here  One  is 
made  known  to  us  worthy  of  our  regard,  our  reverence,  our 
lova  The  Bible  honors  God:  it  exalts  Him  to  a  Throne, 
brilliant,  glorious.  It  never  lowers  the  Divinity  to  us;  but 
draws  ns  up  to  adore  Him  whose  character  and  whose  works 
are  altogether  such  as  to  inspire  right  sentiments  in  us. 

IL  Truth,  to  demand  our  faith,  must  be  announced  through 
CRSBIBLB  AND  REPUTABLE  MBDII7MS.  It  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  acknowledged  character  of  God  for  Him 
to  employ  wicked  or  contemptible  agents  to  make  known  to 
men  the  great  facts  which  are  vital  to  their  happiness  and  holi* 
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ness.  Any  doctrine  therefore  which  comes  to  us  through  such 
channels  niay  well  be  set  aside  as  lacking  an  essential  element 
in  the  conditions  of  beliel  We  may  properly  demand  of 
him  who  claims  to  have  a  new  revelation  a  palpable,  public 
miracle  as  assurance  that  he  is  sent  from  God.  And  the  mira- 
cle must  be  wrought  not  in  the  presence  of  interested  disciples 
and  in  the  dark,  but  openly  before  the  multitude.  It  must  be,, 
not  a  pretended  sign,  devised  for  eflfect  on  the  unioitiated,  but 
a  real,  benevolent  work,  witnessed  by  those  who  are  capable  of 
judging  of  its  genuineness  and  intent.  He  who  works  it  must 
be  a  good  man,  with  an  established  character  for  honesty  and 
uprightness.  It  is  supposable  that  a  man  might  be  in  league 
with  the  devil  and  that  communications  might  be  received 
from  him  which  would  be  strange  to  those  of  us  who  are  igno- 
rant of  his  devices.  We  must  therefore  demand  that  reve- 
lators  shall  be  worthy  of  such  an  office,  men  whom  God  would 
be  likely  to  commission  for  such  an  important  duty.  They 
need  not  be  rich  men,  nor  those  high  in  place  and  power,  but 
they  must  be  good  men,  whose  character  is  above  suspicion. 
The  prophets  and  apostles,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  humble  men  for  the  most  part,  whose  personal 
influence  did  not  spring  from  their  external  position,  but 
whose  personal  character  challenged  respect  and  whose  words 
were  therefore  with  power.  But  this  principle  effectually 
silences  our  modern  revelators,  the  pretended  promulgators  of 
new  faiths.  In  many  cases  they  have  not  the  personal  qual- 
ities which  command  even  the  respect  of  men,  and  they  are 
far  from  being  such  persons  as  we  should  naturally  infer  the 
divine  Being  would  select  to  inform  men  of  truth  essential  to 
their  salvation.  We  object  to  the  mediums:  we  say  that 
many  of  them  are  more  likely  to  be  the  agents  of  the  devil 
than  of  the  Deity.  Though  there  may  be  among  them  good 
men,  souls  that  are  easily  moved  to  accept  of  any  new  or  won- 
derful thing,  yet  the  foremost  of  them,  in  any  feiir  judgment^ 
are  not  men  of  God.  We  therefore  scout  their  assumptions. 
If  we  ask  for  miracles :  they  are  powerless  to  invoke  the  inter- 
position of  higher  laws.  Signs  fail.  The  imposture  is  palpa- 
ble. Better  mediums  must  be  procured  before  intelligence  will 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  modern  setters-forth  of  new 
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doctrine.  On  this  ground  the  religion  of  the  Bible  stands  pre- 
eminent They  were  holy  men  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit 

ni.  Doctrines  in  which  ALL  THE  Scriptures  harmonize 
are  worthy  of  our  assent.  Anything  can  be  made  out  of  de- 
tached portions  of  the  Bibla  Any  monstrous  dogma  or 
heresy  can  be  fortified  within  isolated  paragraphs  or  texts  of 
Scripture.  There  is  a  sentence  which  declares,  *'  There  is  no 
God."  But  it  is  essentially  modified  by  what  precedes  it: 
^^The/ool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."  The  inabil- 
ity of  the  sinner  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  can  be  gath- 
ered from  texts  like  this:  *^The  mind  of  the  flesh  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  it  be."  But  we 
learn  what  kind  of  an  inability  it  is  when  we  read  these  words 
of  Christ,  "Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life."^ 
The  fact  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  is  plainly  taught  by 
some  passages,  but  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  is 
utterly  overthrown  when  we  bring  to  bear  upon  it  such  pas- 
sages  as  these :  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world ;"  "  That  by  the 
grace  of  God,  He  should  taste  death  for  every  man."  There 
is  a  large  class  of  texts  which  speak  of  the  future  destruction 
of  the  wicked,  which  teach  that  they  shall  utterly  perish. 
Some  have  inferred  from  this  strong  language  that  the  finally 
impenitent  are  to  be  annihilated.  But  another  class  of  texts,. 
which  speak  of  the  endless  existence  of  the  wicked  in  a  state 
of  consciousness,  oblige  us  to  give  such  meaning  to  the  former 
texts  that  both  shall  harmonize.  Such  a  meaning  is  obvious.. 
As  the  life  of  the  righteous  is  eternal  well-being,  so  the  de- 
struction or  death  of  the  wicked  is  eternal  ill-being.  In  that 
meaning  all  the  Scripture  harmonizes,  and  in  no  other.  Awful 
as  the  truth  is,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe  it,  we  must  accept 
it  or  reject  the  Bibla  If  the  Scriptures  are  authoritative  with 
u%  that  meaning  in  which  their  combined  texts,  on  any  sub- 
ject, harmonize  must  be  received  as  the  truth  of  God,  or  else 
we  are  afloat  on  a  boundless  sea  of  conjecture  and  doubt 

IV-  Truth  that  bears  against  ourselves,  as  accountable 
beings,  is  probably  commended  to  our  belief.  Such  truth  is 
unpalatable  to  the  unrenewed  or  the  partially  sanctified  nature. 
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Men  like  to  think  well  of  themselves,  and  to  have  others  think 
well  of  them.  They  do  not  like  hard  doctrines  which  humble 
their  pride  and  refute  their  self -righteousness.  They  put  their 
morality  high,  a  great  deal  higher  than  God  doea  They 
enumerate  their  good  deeds  with  Pharisaic  content.  They 
look  down  on  sinners  beneath  themselres.  Certain  texts  they 
would  read  out  of  the  Bibla  They  cannot  think  it  will  go  as 
hard  with  them  as  such  passages  would  indicate.  Hence  come 
forms  of  religionism  designed  to  make  it  easy  for  men  to  go 
through  the  world  and  to  meet  the  issues  of  probation,  to  give 
substitutes  for  biblical  orthodoxy  and  godly  repentance  and 
bumble  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  holy,  self-denying,  cross-bearing 
life.  God  8  terms  are  set  aside.  This  may  be  according  to  the 
pleading  of  human  nature,  but  it  is  not  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  better  way  is,  to  take  the  worst  possi- 
ble view  of  ourselves,  or  rather,  to  look  at  ourselves  just  as  we 
are,  which  is  very  much  the  same  thing,  and  then  seek  deliv- 
erance. If  we  are  sinnera,  we  do  not  change  that  fact  by  call- 
ing ourselves  saints  nor  by  requiring  others  to  call  ns  so.  If  the 
wrath  of  God  abides  oA  us,  we  shall  not  shake  it  off  by  thank- 
ing Him  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are.  If  there  are  truths 
that  bear  hard  upon  us^  that  show  us  to  ourselves  in  a  bad 
light,  we  shall  probably  not  go  far  amiss  if  we  insert  these 
truths  in  our  creeds.  The  presumption  is  that  the  statements 
do  not  come  up  to  the  reality.  The  sinner,  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  look  at  himself  as  he  is,  feels  that  the  half  has 
not  been  told :  his  pungent  convictions  sometimes  beget  des- 
pair. If  he  gains  relief,  it  is  not  by  thinking  any  better  of 
himself,  but  by  learning  to  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour  for  the 
lost.  A  stupid  self-conceit  is  not  an  honest  judgment  of  one's 
self.  The  biblical  doctrines  that  humble  us,  that  spoil  the 
self-glory  of  our  hearts,  that  direct  us  as  lost  sinners  to  the 
only  way  of  escape,  the  blood  of  an  atoning  Saviour,  are  those 
which  are  most  worthy  of  our  acceptance,  though  their  very 
truthfulness  may  repel  us  from  them. 

V.  Those  truths  should  be  embraced  in  our  belief  which  are 
SAFE  IN  ANY  EVENT.  The  possibilities  should  be  considered 
in  important  decisiona  The  statesman  in  peace  will  prepare 
for  war.     The  mariner  is  best  off  who  has  provided  for  storm. 
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The  basinees  man  is  strong  who  can  bear  up  under  the  possible 
failttre  of  his  securities.  In  the  great  matters  of  the  soul  and 
eternity,  when  opposing  doctrines  are  presented  for  credence, 
it  is  well  to  accept  those  which,  if  there  is  room  for  question^ 
in  any  event  are  safe.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  two  leading 
doctrines  of  the  future  state  of  those  who  go  out  of  this 
world  in  unbelief:  first,  that  the  finally  impenitent  are  to  be 
consigned  to  misery  without  end:  secondly,  that  all  men^ 
whatever  their  character  or  conduct,  are  to  be  at  last  univers- 
ally saved.  He  who  accepts  the  former  of  these  doctrines  and 
acts  in  the  light  of  it,  by  flying  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from 
coming  wrath,  is  safe  in  either  event.  If  all  are  saved,  he  is 
saved ;  if  some  are  lost,  he  is  not  among  thenu  How  is  it 
with  him  who  holds  the  latter  and  who  has  no  Saviour? 
What  if  he  has  embraced  the  wrong  doctrine?  What  if  the 
future  should  be  quite  otherwise  ?  What  if  the  Bible  state- 
ment of  ^^  torment  forever  and  ever"  should  prove  to  be  true  ? 
He  has  committed  a  fatal  mistake.  He  has  done  himself  in- 
finite harm.  He  has  before  him  a  fearful  harvest.  This  should 
be  a  primal  condition  of  belief,  that  those  doctrines  should  be 
embraced  which  are  safe  in  any  event. 

It  is  not  a  small  thing  what  we  believe.  Qod  will  hold  us 
accountable  for  our  beliefs  and  for  the  actions  which  flow  from 
them.  Nor  is  the  right  faith  a  difficult  matter  to  gain,  if  we 
approach  the  evidences  with  the  teachable  disposition. 

Great,  solemn  truths  are  revealed  to  us.  We  are  in  charge 
of  eternal  veritie&  The  science  of  God  and  of  man,  of  sin 
which  is  lithographed  on  the  globe,  and  of  salvation  which  is 
written  in  the  blood  of  Calvary,  of  probation  and  of  the  en- 
during destinies,  is  all  brought  within  our  cognizance.  We 
have  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  His  Gospel,  of  the 
blessed  fact  which  steadies  the  rolling  world  on  its  uneasy 
orbit,  that  there  is  salvation  for  the  lost  Life  and  immortality 
are  brought  to  light  We  know  that  heaven  or  hell  is  before 
us.  Facts  large  enough  and  important  enough  to  make  our 
life  serious,  and  our  work  here  momentous,  are  in  our  posses- 
sion. As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  are  verified  facts.  They 
have  entered  into  the  life  and  history  of  ages.  They  belong 
to  man,  as  responsible  and  immortal.     They  are  taught  by  the 
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inspired  Word.  They  are  confirmed  by  human  experience. 
They  have  been  voiced  in  song  and  prayer,  which  have  alter- 
nately expressed  the  hope  and  fear,  the  penitence  and  aspira- 
tion, of  souls.     They  have  not  been  abandoned  in  death. 

And  what  would  the  world  be  without  them,  and  what 
would  man  be  if  he  lost  faith  in  them  ?  The  babblings  that 
are  profane  and  vain,  the  opposition  of  science  falsely  so-called, 
must  not  rob  us  of  immortal  birthrights.  We  cannot  give  up 
these  eternal  certainties  for  the  guesses  of  whatever  discoverer. 
We  cannot  let  go  of  a  divine  hand  to  grasp,  we  know  not 
what  We  cannot  degrade  ourselves  to  brutish  origin  or  kin- 
dredship,  when  our  aspirations  are  beyond  the  skies  and  to  the 
seats  of  angels. 

If  the  Universe  had  a  Creator,  and  if  He  impressed  His  laws 
upon  it  and  is  the  Governor  of  that  which  He  wisely  made, 
He  challenges  our  undoubted  allegiance.  If  in  this  world  of 
sin,  sin  so  palpable  that  it  stares  in  our  faces  everywhere,  there 
is  a  divine  Bedemption  so  that  every  lost  man  may  be  saved, 
it  were  only  folly  and  presumption  either  to  ignore  or  reject  it. 
We  cannot  accept  charlatanry  for  Christianity.  Not  yet  can 
we  throw  overboard  chart  and  compass  and  reckonings,  and 
commit  ourselves  to  the  turbulence  of  a  sea  swept  by  hurri- 
•canes  and  thundering  on  a  coast  white  with  the  foam  of 
breakers.  We  must  have  something  to  go  by  ;  something  that 
will  hold.     What  is  it?     Speculation  ?     Uncertain  science? 

Undoubtedly  an  age  of  scepticism  and  materialism  degrades 
the  conditions  of  belief.  Sacredness  is  at  a  discount  All 
things  are  common  and  cheap.  When  the  soul  is  resolved  into 
a  breath,  and  God  into  a  myth,  there  is  no  room  for  consecra- 
tion and  no  object  in  eflfort  The  blow  that  dethrones  God  de- 
thrones man.  All  great  things  go  down  together.  Life  runs 
to  commonplace.  A  new  fascination  comes  to  worldly  busi- 
ness, and  young  and  ambitious  men  feel  it  To  gain  the 
world,  to  hold  its  wealth  and  the  power  which  wealth  gives,  to 
feel  that  the  vast  systems  of  commerce  and  trade  which  vex 
the  seas  and  jar  the  land  are  tributary  to  their  plans,  and  that 
they  are  the  moneyed  kings  on  whose  confidence  thrones  stand, 
on  whose  vote  republics  succeed  in  the  throes  of  revolutionary 
struggle,  whose  power  is  greater  than  that  of  armies  and  navies, 
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in  whose  counting  rooms  destiny  is  dictated,  is  something 
-wonderfully  alluring. 

The  same  conditions  give  an  equal,  though  diflferent  fascina- 
tion to  the  studies  of  nature.  To  unlock  the  palaces  that  have 
been  closed  and  guarded  for  countless  ages,  to  let  light  in  upon 
their  splendors  and  to  stand  first  of  all,  first  of  a  line  of  mind- 
kings,  amidst  their  regal  glories,  to  hear  the  majestic  minstrel- 
sies, the  old  choruses,  that  have  reverberated  there  with  no  ear 
to  listen,  to  discover  the  laws,  ancient  as  the  globe,  written  by 
the  divine  finger  on  tables  of  stone  laid  up  there  as  in  arks  of 
testimony,  to  detect  the  fine  arts  of  nature,  its  pictures,  and 
sculptures,  and  traceries,  and  tapestries^  and  the  consummate 
grace  and  glory  of  its  architecture,  to  lead  the  way  of  explora- 
tion through  rooms  and  galleries  where  no  human  foot  has 
trodden  before,  possesses  a  charm  which  carries  brave  students 
through  endeavor  and  sacrifice.  We  admire  and  approbate  the 
steady  devotion,  the  unyielding  faith  and  constancy,  of  these 
leaders  of  thought  The  scientific  ranks  are  crowded  with 
noble  minds  which  in  every  step  of  their  progress  win  our 
love. 

But  the  questions  of  responsibility  and  of  destiny  are  pro- 
founder  than  those  of  business  and  of  science.  We  demand 
the  higher  estimate  for  that  which  affects  the  soul  and  reaches 
through  the  eternities.  We  enter  a  protest  against  the  material- 
istic tendency  and  against  the  scientific  unbelief  and  against 
the  vice  of  worldliness.  We  maintain  the  enthronement  of 
<jod  and  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  central  place 
in  the  world  of  the  Cboss  of  Christ.  We  ask  that  the  tre- 
mendous issues  of  the  future  shall  not  be  slighted  nor  travestied 
nor  handed  over  to  blind  and  unsatisfactory  ignorance.  We 
want  those  verities  which  have  wrought  on  human  character 
for  the  Bturdiness  and  uprightness  of  our  fathers  still  to  be 
among  the  active  forces  of  philosophy  and  society. 

On  the  high  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  among  the  mountains 
tUat  tower  above  Quito,  where  the  old  Indian  race,  driven  back 
from  the  sea,  driven  out  and  back  from  their  ancient  seats  and 
capitals,  still  holds  its  own,  in  the  free  air  and  under  the  free 
skies,  and  within  the  impregnable  fastnesses  of  the  eternal 
hills,  as  it  is  said,  lies  a  gorgeous  city  which  they  have  builded 
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and  maintained,  while  below  and  around  them  the  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  conquest  has  poured.  There  thev  have  kept  their 
greatest  ancestral  inheritanca  Father  to  son  has  transmitted 
the  secret  of  the  rich  mines  and  no  one  has  ever  betrayed 
them.  There  the  old  architecture  rises  in  its  strange  glory, 
and  roofs  and  battlements  glitter  with  gold  and  flashing  gems. 
To  us  has  come  down  a  grander  inheritance.  Shall  we  as 
faithfully  transmit  and  guard  it,  and  shall  our  treasures  of 
thought  and  love  be  builded  into  that  city  which  is  lightened 
by  the  glory  of  God  ? 
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Abticlb  m.— swedenborg  as  a  theologian 

AND  A  SEER. 

With  Swedenborg's  contributions  to  natural  science,  which 
were  very  considerable,  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  They 
preceded  his  theological  writings,  and,  like  thera,  were  pene- 
trated with  the  "  identity-theory,"  which  formed  the  backbone 
of  all  his  thinking. 

His  theological  system  and  his  claim  are  not  dependent  on 
each  other.  They  should  be  judged  separately,  since  the  latter, 
though  appealing  strongly  to  the  religious  imagination,  was  a 
mere  accident,  an  excrescence,  which  disfigured,  even  if  it  did 
not  weaken,  the  former.  And  yet  the  claim  in  itself  did  not 
want  a  certain  plausibility.  So  far  from  involving  a  denial  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  it  was  a  professed  fulfillment  of 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  Swedenborg  professed  for  his 
inspiration  only  a  secondary  office,  interpretative  rather  than 
original.  He  believed  that  he  had  enjoyed,  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  frequent  visits  to  heaven  and  hell, 
where  angels,  good  and  bad,  communicated  to  him  the  true,  or 
"  internal,"  meanings  of  Scripture.  He  also  believed  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  of  the  Lord  to  make  known  these  things 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that  with  their  promulgation  the 
New  Jerusalem  had  begun  to  break  through  the  clouds  of 
heaven  and  descend  to  earth. 

His  severest  critic  may  well  begin  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
advanced,  searching,  helpful,  and  even  sublime  character  of 
much  that  he  wrote.  Though  excessively  repetitious  and  fre- 
quently commonplace,  he  excites  wonder  by  the  inscrutable 
depth  of  his  philosophical  insight  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
poetical  genius.  The  parabolic  comparison  of  the  spiritual 
and  material  realms  by  manifold  closely  traced  and  very  curi- 
ous analogies  stimulates  the  imagination. 

He  is  withal  sufficiently  improbable  to  interest  others  than 
critics  and  theologians.  He  might  be  appropriately  termed 
the  Jules  Verne  of  Philosophy.     But  his  principal  readers  are 
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not  found  among  the  mere  litterateurs.  He  defies  criticism 
and  disdains  admiration  from  such  a  source.  He  will  surely 
interest  and  probably  stimulate,  while  he  may  also  perplex,  all 
who  sincerely  seek  light  on  the  eternal  riddle  of  Man  and  Man's 
relations  to  nature  and  the  Infinite. 

Briefly  summarized  his  theology  is  as  follows:  The  universe 
is  of  a  dual  nature,  composed  of  an  internal  and  an  external. 
The  internal  is  not  dependent  on  the  external  for  its  existence, 
but  is  temporarily  connected  with  it  and  operates  through  it. 
Everything  in  either  world  has  its  correspondence  in  the  other, 
and  the  two  worlds  interflow,  as  it  were,  and  mutually  interpret 
each  other.  To  the  natural  man  this  interpretation  is  one-sided, 
but  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  seer  to  enter  the  spiritual 
realm  and  thus  furnish  a  master-key  to  the  universe  as  a  whole. 

Man  has  no  life  of  his  own,  but  is  a  mere  receptacle  of  life. 
He  lives  by  influx  from  the  Lord.  Because  of  this  influx, 
which  is  in  good  and  bad  alike,  no  man  can  die.  The  soul  is 
not  a  mere  cogitative  principle,  but  an  organized  spiritual 
substance,  the  internal  man.  When  freed  from  the  body  it  is 
called  a  spirit  and  appears  to  the  spiritual  eye  in  the  human 
form.  The  life  after  death  is  a  continuation  of  the  life  in  the 
world.  Death  and  the  Eesurrection  are  one  and  the  same 
event  The  Lord  himself  is  in  this  spiritualized  human  form. 
All  good  and  truth  have  their  foundation  in  love  to  the  Lord 
and  toward  the  neighbor;  all  evils  and  falsities  in  love  of  self 
and  the  world.  The  entire  Scripture  is  nothing  else  than  the 
manifold  enunciation  of  this  doctrine. 

Man  before  the  fall  lived  in  love  toward  God  and  his  neigh- 
bor. The  spiritual  world  was  then  open  to  the  natural,  and 
angels  could  converse  with  men.  Modern  governments  and 
articulate  speech  are  marks  of  decline.  The  fall  was  not  sud- 
den, but  gradual.  It  continues  to  the  present  day,  and  suffers 
no  check  or  diminution  except  in  those  who  are  regenerated. 
External  faith  becomes  internal  only  when  the  man  wills  and 
loves  what  he  knows  and  perceives.  This  appropriation  of  a 
new  will  implants  the  germ  of  salvation  in  the  man  and  must 
take  place  in  this  life.     Religion  and  morality  are  inseparable. 

Divine  Providence  has  reference  to  spiritual  good  and  happi- 
ness without  reference  to  the  means. 
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The  true  church  ia  in  the  individual. 

Conscience  is  a  growth.  Its  formation  in  a  man  depends  not 
upon  his  religious  doctrines,  but  upon  their  reception  within 
himself. 

Man's  Book  of  Life  is  his  interior  or  spiritual  memory, 
which  forever  retains  all  that  he  has  thought,  said,  or  done  in 
all  his  life.  The  opening  of  this  Book  is  a  future  self-revela- 
tion of  his  spiritual  character.  The  Last  Judgment  is  not  a 
great  assize  which  takes  place  for  all  spirits  at  the  same  time, 
but  consists  in  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  affinity, 
which  determine  for  each  spirit  its  own  proper  associations 
and  destiny. 

BemissioQ  of  sins  is  the  being  kept  from  their  commission 
by  the  Lord. 

Begeneration  is  not  instantaneous  but  gradual.  It  begins 
with  the  implantation  of  the  Divine  germ,  is  continued  as  a 
process  throughout  the  life-time,  and  after  death  goes  on  to 
even  greater  perfection. 

The  work  of  Bedemption  consists  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
hells,  the  arrangement  of  the  heavens,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  church  on  earth.  Without  these  processes  which 
must  follow  in  this  order,  no  one  could  be  saved.  The  life  and 
passion  of  the  Lord  have  accomplished  this  work,  and  his 
elevation  and  glorification  preserve  and  maintain  it 

Atonement  is  not  the  pacification  of  the  Father,  but  has  a 
two-fold  operation, — redemptive  or  preparatory,  as  just  de- 
scribed, and  influential  or  moral  in  bringing  individual  men 
into  cotiformity  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

Baptism  is  a  sign  and  a  memorial ; — a  sign  that  the  man 
belongs  to  the  church,  a  memorial  (!)  that  he  is  to  be  regener- 
ated.    Therefore  infant  baptism  is  commendable. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  conjunction  with 
the  Lord. 

The  foundation  of  fellowship  is  the  quality  of  love,  not 
doctrinal  agreement.  The  only  essentials  of  belief  are  the 
Lord,  eternal  life,  and  the  Word.  To  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Decalogue  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  addition. 

The  Trinity  does  not  consist  in  persons  but  in  functions. 
The  Divine  Trinity  in  one  person  is  to  be  understood  as  the 
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soul,  or  Father,  the  body,  or  Christ,  and  the  proceeding  opera- 
tion, or  Holy  Ghost;  which  together  constitute  one  essence. 
There  is  a  similar  trinity  in  every  individual  man,  which 
together  constitute  one  person ;  but  in  man  this  trinity  is  finite, 
for  man  is  only  an  organ  of  life,  whereas  in  the  Lord  the  Trinity 
is  infinite,  for  the  Lord  is  life  itsell 

The  Father  is  invisible,  even  to  the  angels,  and  is  perceived 
in  Christ,  who  is  the  Divinely  Human,  the  Visible  of  God. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  only  a  spiritual  influence,  or  procedure  from 
the  Lord  in  the  souls  of  men.  Thus  the  Deity  is  seen  to  be 
the  Maximus  Homo^  or  the  Infinite  Man. 

Freedom  of  Inquiry  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every  man, 
and  every  one,  of  whatever  religion,  may  be  saved,  if  he  have 
only  respected  the  good  of  life  as  an  end. 

In  the  prediction  of  the  Lord's  Second  Coming  (Matt.  xxiv. 
29-31),  the  "Clouds  of  Heaven"  mean  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word,  while  "Power  and  Great  Glory"  mean  its  spiritual  sense. 
The  [jogos  (John  i.  1)  is  not  the  person  of  Christ,  but  Divine 
Truth.  Hence  the  Second  Coming  is  not  personal,  but  spirit- 
ually dynamic. 

The  Lord's  presence  is  perpetual  with  every  man,  both 
wicked  and  good,  for  without  his  presence  no  man  lives;  but 
his  advent  takes  place  only  with  those  who  believe  in  him  and 
obey  his  commandments. 

Since  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  himself  in  person,  and  yet 
has  foretold  that  he  would  come  and  establish  a  new  church, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  it  follows  that  he  will  do  so  by  means  of 
a  man  who  can  not  only  receive  these  doctrines  in  his  mnder- 
standing,  but  also  publish  them  by  the  press.  All  thcRC  truths 
have  hitherto  remained  hidden.  The  man  who  was  destined 
to  make  them  known,  who  was  to  correct  Paul's  misapprehen- 
sions concerning  the  Second  Coming,  and  set  all  future  genera- 
tions right  on  this  whole  subject,  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  no 
other  than  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Hence  the  Second  Advent, 
in  the  belief  of  the  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  what  we  may  call  the  Sweden* 
borgian  era. 

How  firmly  grounded  and  generally  received  is  this  doctrine 
among  Swedenborgians  may  be  inferred  from  a  paragraph  con- 
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tained  in  a  Memorial  presented  to  the  last  General  Convention 
of  the  New  Church  in  America,  and  signed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  most  liberal  adherents  of  that  faith :  ^^  We  believe  that, 
since  the  time  of  the  Last  Judgment  (1757),  the  New  Church, 
signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem,  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  only  church  on  earth." 

This  Memorial  was  really  the  petition  of  a  minority  '^that 
the  attitude  of  the  organized  New  Church  may  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  seeming  antagonism  or  conscious  superiority 
to  other  religious  bodies,  but  rather  one  of  modest  self-appre- 
ciation, and  kindly,  fraternal  recognition  of  other  Christians." 
The  paragraph  mentioned  is  an  accepted  tenet  of  the  New 
Church,  and  seems  to  have  been  introduced  through  motives 
of  policy  and  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  convention 
toward  a  favorable  reception  of  the  memorial  as  a  whole.  The 
memorial  was  not,  however,  favorably  received. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  reaumi  of  Swedenborg's 
principal  doctrines,  that,  whether  essentially  true  or  false,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  with  him.  Indeed  it  seems 
certain  that,  if  all  which  is  merely  fanciful  or  else  wholly  de- 
pendent on  Swedenborg's  unsupported  statements  were  omitted 
from  his  voluminous  writings,  little  would  be  left  that  could 
be  called  peculiarly  his  own.  Some  of  his  doctrines  savor  of 
the  earliest  heterodoxie&  That  of  the  Besurrection  was  held 
by  the  Gnostics,  who,  however,  unlike  Swedenborg,  held  the 
body  in  contempt.  That  of  the  Sacraments  dates  back  at  least 
as  &Lr  as  Origen  and  the  Alexandrians.  If  the  teaching  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  differs  from  Sabellianism,  the  difference 
would  appear  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Swedenborg  regards  the 
whole  Deity  as  the  Maximus  Hcmo^  the  Divine  Humanity, 
which  we  call  Christ,  but  which  he  everywhere  speaks  of  as 
the  Lord.  According  to  Sabellius,  the  Father  was  "the  fJtoud^j 
the  fundamental  subject,  hidden  within  Himself  as  the  Jv,  and 
revealing  His  divine  essence  in  different  phases,  as  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost" 

Others  of  these  doctrines  will  be  easily  recognized  by  all 
orthodox  theologians,  such,  for  example,  as  that  concerning 
Bedemption,  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  view 
which  prevailed  among  the  early  church  fathers,  tlms  defined 
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by  Neander:  "The  doctrine  of  redemption  has  a  negative  and 
a  positive  moment:  the  former  relates  to  the  removing  of  the 
disturbance  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  the  raising-up 
of  humanity  out  of  its  schism  with  God  ;  the  second,  to  the 
glorifying  or  rendering  godlike  of  human  nature  when  de- 
livered from  this  schism." 

Still  others  of  these  so-called  angelic  communications  are 
the  most  commonplace  truths,  reappearing  continually  in  the 
ethical  literature  of  today.  For  example,  Swedenborg's  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  "  Wisdom  comes  through  heaven  from 
the  Lord"  we  find  better  expressed  in  James  iii.  17.  His 
"  Heavenly  Doctrine  of  Uses,"  on  which  his  disciples  lay  such 
stress,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  characteristic  teaching 
of  the  same  practical-minded  apostle.  Again,  when  he  declares 
that  "  A  false  faith  plays  the  harlot  with  every  truth  in  the 
Word  and  falsifies  it,"  we  are  reminded  of  similar  expressions 
in  very  unSwedenborgian  sermons,  founded  on  the  words, 
"If  therefore  the  Light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great 
is  that  darkness  I" 

Other  passages,  the  largest  and  most  catholic,  the  most  heart- 
searching  and  profound  of  all  that  the  seer  has  written,  are 
mere  developments  of  the  most  familiar  sayings  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  He  writes  finely  in  many  places  on  the  subject 
of  Christian  charity,  but  he  never  reaches  the  elevation  of 
PauFs  prose-poem  in  the  thirteenth  of  L  Corinthians. 

And  to  affirm  that  Swedenborg  was  in  advance  of  his  own, 
or  the  present  day,  on  these  and  other  subjects,  is  in  effect  to 
say  that  Jesus  and  Paul  and  every  great  teacher  and  reformer 
has  been  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  The  world 
is  a  notorious  straggler,  and  is  always  vainly  endeavoring  to 
catch  up  with  its  leaders.  The  great  Swede  says,  indeed,  so 
many  good  things,  and  says  them  so  well,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  fault  with  him  even  where  he  grows  absurd.  For  him  to 
discern,  as  he  does,  some  hidden  meaning  even  in  the  common- 
est material  object  and  most  trivial  incident  of  biblical  history, 
or  to  invent  a  material  symbol  for  the  simplest  truism,  is  per- 
haps more  incongruous  than  harmful.  But  when  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  insist  that  "  No  one  has  hitherto  even  conjectured 
that  there  is  any  spiritual  sense  in  the  Word,"  and  that  "The 
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doctrine  of  charity  which  was  held  in  such  estimation  among 
the  ancients  is  at  this  day  among  the  things  that  are  lost,"  he 
breaks  the  cord  of  sympathy  between  himself  and  his  reader. 
Many  of  his  views  have,  indeed,  penetrated  the  religious 
thought  of  the  present  day,  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  concede 
on  these  points  that  his  writings  have  cooperated  with  other 
agencies  in  recent  times  to  awaken  a  deeper  spirituality  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  and  promote  a  larger  tolerance 
among  the  various  Christian  sects. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Barrett  has  placed  these  writings  within  the  reach 
of  persons  of  average  leisure  by  condensing  them  into  twelve 
handy  volumes,  published  by  E.  Claxton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
In  the  biographical  sketch  which  accompanies  this  little  library, 
he  says  of  the  Swedenborgian  theology  : 

**It  comes  to  us  professedly  as  a  new  revelation  from  God  out  of 
heaven.  ...  It  claimB  to  be  a  revelation  of  rational  religious  truth,  and 
one  which  addresses  itself  to  our  rational  intuitions,  and  it  asks  to  be 
received  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsio  reasonableness,  its  agree- 
ment with  the  word  of  God  rightly  interpreted,  and  its  clearly  per- 
ceived adaptation  to  the  soul's  deepest  needs." 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  so  large  a  claim  should  fall  short 
of  complete  fulfillment.  But  it  has  at  least  this  preference 
over  many  professed  revelations,  that  it  seems  to  throw  itself 
fairly  on  its  own  merits  and  challenge  the  fullest  examination 
and  criticism.  We  are  aware  of  the  disadvantages  to  which 
the  critic  subjects  himself  who  ventures  to  compare  Sweden- 
borg  with  Scripture,  when  Swedenborg  assumes  to  be  the  only 
final  authority  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  while  any 
professed  Swedenborgian  may  himself  assume  to  be  final 
authority  in  the  interpretation  of  his  master.  Yet  we  venture 
to  say  that  the  very  essence  of  his  claim  directly  contravenes 
Christ's  own  plain  statement  that  "No  man  hath  ascended  into 
heaven  at  any  time." 

A  philosophy,  which  asks  to  be  received  "  on  the  ground  of 
its  intrinsic  reasonableness,*'  ought  to  avoid,  if  possible,  such  a 
collection  of  ideas  as  follows  : 

**The  things  pertaining  to  the  internal  (inmost)  man  are  of  the  Lord, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  internal  man  is  the  Lord."  ..."  That, 
this  inmost  is  possessed  even  by  those  in  hell,  and  that  they  derive  from. 
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it  a  power  of  reasoning  and  speaking  against  divine  truths,  has  been 
shown  in  many  places."  .  .  .  **It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  good 
have  both  an  internal  and  an  external  man,  but  that  the  evil  have  no 
internal  man,  but  only  an  external.*' 

While  a  wide  latitude  in  respect  of  logical  and  exact  state- 
ment may  be  permitted  in  a  mystic,  whose  logic  is  supposed  to 
be  nothing  less  than  intuition,  immediate  seeing^  the  logic  of  the 
angels,  and  while  Swedenborg,  like  other  apocalyptists,  is 
doubtless  susceptible  of  more  than  one  construction,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  seems  frequently  to  thrust  the  ^^  hidden  meanings  " 
of  Scripture  into  more  shadowy  depths  than  before.  Possibly 
one  must  hold  his  own  ** inmost"  open  to  the  "influx  "  of  the 
seer's  mind  in  order  to  understand  him  rightly,  that  is,  one 
must  be  in  full  sympathy  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  revela- 
tion ;  but,  if  so,  criticism  has  no  place  here,  and  investigation 
is  tantamount  to  believing. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  True  Christian 
Beligion:  "Man's  free  will  is  from  this:  that  he  feels  the  life 
in  himself  as  his  own,  and  God  allows  him  to  feel  so,  in  order 
that  conjunction  with  Him  may  be  effected.  .  .  .  But  still  God 
holds  with  his  flnger  the  perpendicular  above  the  scales,  and 
moderates  man's  free  will,  butnever  violates  it  by  compulsion." 
In  other  words,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  a  mere  illusion,  per- 
mitted and  even  ordered  by  the  Almighty  for  the  welfare  of 
man.  We  will  not  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  soundness 
of  this  doctrine.  It  rests  on  angelic  authority ;  so  at  least  says 
Swedenborg,  and  let  his  word  be  sufficient. 

But  since  this  illusion  of  a  free  will  that  is  not  free  was 
designed  by'  the  Lord  as  necessary  for  man's  salvation,  why 
should  the  Lord  have  commissioned  Swedenborg  to  betray  His 
secret  and  thus  dispel  the  illusion  ? 

Logically  arranged  the  case  now  stands  about  as  follows :  A 
belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  essential  to  a  man's  personal 
reception  of  the  divine  within  himself,  and  essential  to  his  final 
salvation.  Every  true  Swedenborgian  believes  that  the  will  is 
not  free.  The  completed  syllogism  is  plainly  unfavorable  to  the 
fina'  salvation  of  every  true  Swedenborgian.  Granted  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  will  is  true,  it  follows  that  Swedenborg's  won 
prospects  of  future  blessedness  are  no  brighter  than  those  of 
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Calvin,  concerning  whom  Swedenborg  reports  on  the  authority 
of  the  angels,  that  ^^when  he  first  came  into  the  spintual 
world,  ...  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord  retired  from  him ;  and 
he  hastily  betook  himself  to  the  way  leading  to  a  cave,  where 
those  were  who  had  confirmed  in  themselves  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.  .  .  .  And  they  said  that  they  were  forced  to 
labor  for  their  victuals,  and  that  they  all  were  enemies  one  to 
another."     (See  True  Christian  Religion,  No.  798.) 

The  biographical  sketch  already  alluded  to  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  which  an  authority,  implicitly  believed 
in,  may  exert  upon  a  mind  endowed  with  uncommon  powers 
of  observation,  discrimination  and  reason.  Mr.  Barrett  is  reck- 
oned among  the  most  intelligent  and  liberal  of  confessed  Swe- 
denboi^ians,  and  yet  this  sketch  of  his  master's  life  is  cast  in 
the  form  of  an  d  priori  argument  for  the  validity  of  his  claim. 
We  were  reminded  while  reading  it  of  one  of  the  seer's  most 
trenchant  sayings:  "To  confirm  the  things  received  from 
others  is  very  easy,  nothing  being  requisite  for  this  but  inge- 
nuity alone." 

"If,"  says  this  biographer  at  the  close  of  his  recital,  "If  the 
Heavenly  Father  ever  meant  to  reveal  to  his  children  the 
arcana  of  the  invisible  but  most  real  world,  and  if  a  human 
instrument  was  necessary  for  that  purpose,  where  in  all  the 
pages  of  history  is  a  name  more  worthy  of  this  high  oflSce?" 
That  "^"  seems  to  us  really  tremendous.  Such  language 
implies  a  confidence  in  Swedenborg  and  a  corresponding  dis- 
trust of  the  suitableness  of  the  Bible  for  ordinary  purposes, 
which  will  surprise  alike  unlearned  believers  and  clergymen 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  ordinary  Christian 
scholarship  for  their  exegesia  That  the  Heavenly  Father  ever 
meant  to  reveal  these  "arcana"  by  a  special  human  agency  is 
of  course  the  first  point  to  be  proved,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
other  sufiicient  evidence,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the 
nature  of  thes?e  presumptive  revelations.  His  source  of  illu- 
mination, supposing  that  he  was  illuminated,  must  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  Paul  and  all  other  great  expositors  oi 
divine  truth.  If  a  human  instrument  were  necessary  to  reveal 
the  hidden  meanings  of  the  one,  it  is  at  least  equally  necessary 
for  those  of  the  other.  Swedenborg's  own  interpreter  is  possi- 
bly yet  to  come. 
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Even  assuming  that  such  an  interpretative  office  really 
existed  and  went  about  for  seventeen  centuries  seeking  a  suita- 
ble incumbent,  we  will  leave  thode  whose  biographical  informa- 
tion is  sufficient  for  the  task  to  answer  the  rather  comprehen- 
sive inquiry  whether  "in  all  the  pages  of  history  is  a  name 
more  worthy  of  this  high  office."  But  we  may  be  permitted  to 
examine  a  few  representative  characteristics  by  which  Mr. 
Barrett  seeks  to  prove,  reasoning  from  cause  to  supposed  effect, 
that  his  master  '*  was  worthy  of  this  important  mission." 

The  first  argument  is  deduced  from  the  great  Swede's  parent- 
age. It  seems  that  his  father,  a  good  bishop,  believed  before 
him  that  death  causes  no  separation  of  souls,  and  that  inter- 
course is  possible  between  angels  and  men.  He  even  com- 
mended himself  and  his  children  to  his  deceased  wife's  prayers. 
But  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  suggests  to  the  lay  mind  the 
possibility  that  Swedenborg's  putative  illumination,  direct  from 
heaven,  was  an  actual  hallucination,  inherited  from  his  father. 
Even  as  a  child  he  was  precociously  religious,  given  to  strange 
and  morbid  fancies.  His  simple-hearted  parents,  well  read  in 
the  wonderful  stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  wondered  thereat 
and  encouraged  him  therein.  They  put  the  idea  into  the  boy's 
head  that  angels  spoke  through  his  mouth.  It  is  even  painful 
to  read  his  own  account  of  his  childhood :  **  From  my  sixth  to 
my  twelfth  year,  it  was  my  greatest  delight  to  converse  with 
the  clergy  about  faith."  A  boy  of  normal  temperament  and 
healthy  mind  would  have  preferred  his  games.  The  only 
parental  precaution  recorded  in  this  narrative,  though  prudent 
in  itself,  helps  explain  the  exaggerated  individualism  which 
was  his  most  marked  characteristic  in  later  years.  He  says, 
'*  I  was  prohibited  reading  dogmatic  and  systematic  theology 
before  heaven  was  opened  to  me,  for  the  reason  that  unfounded 
opinions  and  inventions  might  thereby  have  insinuated  them- 
selves, which  could  not  have  been  afterwards  extirpated  with- 
out difficulty."  Thus  he  was  encouraged  to  undervalue  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  Christian  world  and  estimate  unduly  the 
importance  of  his  own  personal  experiences.  Such  a  morbid 
childhood  is  the  high  road  to  more  mature  idiosyncrasies.  After 
this  revelation  concerning  his  boyhood,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  in  manhood  he  tlespised  all   religious  books  except  the 
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literal  text  of  the  Bible  supplemented  by  his  own  talks  with 
the  angels.  Theologians  have  not  infrequently  distrusted  the 
ability  of  the  ordinary  mind  to  get  at  the  '*  hidden  meanings" 
of  Scripture.  Of  old  they  expressed  this  distrust  by  chaining 
up  the  Bible  or  printing  it  in  a  dead  language.  Two  methods 
of  keeping  the  Bible  from  the  people  have  also  prevailed  in 
modern  times;  the  one  fetters  its  truths  to  a  literal  text,  the 
other  to  an  authorized  explanation.  Swedenborg  chose  the 
latter  method,  and  authorized  his  own  explanation.  Qreat  is 
Ae  text  of  Scripture  and  Emanuel  Swedenbarg  is  its  interpreter^  is 
the  motto  of  the  Sweden borgian  faith.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  his  disciples  were  to  divide  on  the  two  ancient  lines 
in  their  views  concerning  their  Master's  own  revelations,  that 
is,  along  the  line  of  strict  literalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
along  the  line  of  free  interpretation,  on  the  other.  The  exist- 
ence of  two  well-defined — ^though  as  yet  unorganized — wings 
in  the  New  Church  proves  that  such  a  bi-furcation  is  actually 
in  progress. 

The  doable  process  of  materialization  and  spiritualization, 
apparent  in  all  that  Swedenborg  wrote,  the  necessary  result  of 
his  "  identity-theory,"  is  carried  out  with  zeal  by  many  of  his 
followers  in  the  interpretation  of  his  system.  They  spiritual- 
ize his  materializations — and  vice  versa — with  great  freedom, 
until  one  is  sometimes  uncei*tain  which  to  follow,  Swedenborg 
or  his  interpreters.  When  he  declares  that  the  spirits  of  ava- 
ricious men  smell  like  mice,  those  of  selfish  orators  like  burnt 
bread,  and  to  each  class  of  spirits  gives  its  own  distinguishing 
odor,  his  disciples  easily  discover  a  hidden  spiritual  meaning 
therein,  and  well  they  may,  but  when  he  says  that  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  doctrine  the  New  Jerusalem  descends  from 
heaven  to  earth,  they  materialize  this  idea,  which  is  spiritual  if 
it  is  anything,  and  mummify  it  in  the  form  of  an  exclusive 
sect  "A  false  faith"  in  Swedenborg  may  evidently  "play 
the  harlot"  with  his  purest  doctrines,  so  that  he  too,  like 
Scripture,  is  made  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  his  own  interpreters. 
This  two-faced  interpretation  may  be  the  most  convenient  way 
of  escaping  from  absurdities,  but  it  does  not  recommend  the 
system  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  employed  to  an  unbelieving 
world.  It  is  always  at  hand  and  may  be  applied  to  any  case, 
yet  it  is  very  confusing. 
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It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  the  constructive  principle 
of  the  entire  Swedenborgian  theology  suggests,  perhaps  com- 
pels, this  very  method  of  procedure.  But  the  danger  which 
the  representation  of  purely  spiritual  ideas  by  means  of  phys- 
ical images  always  carries  with  it,  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no 
mention.  All  the  more  ought  this  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  while  reading  or  construing  Swedenborg,  since,  turn 
where  we  will,  it  everywhere  confronts  us. 

Some  stress  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that,  though  the  loyal 
subject  of  a  monarchy,  he  was  republican  in  his  political 
opinions.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  stood  on  firmer  ground  in 
politics  than  in  theology.  The  "  inspiration-theory,"  when 
confined  to  religion,  is  comparatively  innocuous  or  brings  its 
own  iintidote,  but  as  applied  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  governments, 
we  have  had  sufiScient  acquaintance  with  its  methods  and  results. 
That  Swedenborg  did  not  receive  an  inspiration  in  this  direc- 
tion was  due  partly  to  circumstances,  but  chiefly  to  the  peculiar 
bent  of  his  mind.  We  can  readily  credit  his  biographer's  asser- 
tion that  ^'  there  was  very  little  of  the  visionary  or  enthusiast  in 
Swedenborg's  composition  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  these 
terma"  Delusions  which  involve  continual  introspection  are  not 
apt  to  produce  external  zeaL  Calmness  is,  however,  rather  a 
mental  state  or  a  mark  of  temperament  than  the  stamp  of  genu- 
ineness and  truth.  This  trait  gave  name  to  the  Quietists,  them- 
selves also  mystics,  whose  passivity  was  proportioned  to  the 
completeness  of  their  confidence  in  a  palpable  delusion.  He 
can  afford  to  be  calm  who  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the 
secret  of  nature  and  can  converse  with  angels.  Paul  was  not 
so  tranquil  as  Swedenborg ;  his  vision  of  Jesus  filled  him  with 
hot  zeal  and  sent  him  proselyting  over  the  world.  Unlike  the 
Swede,  he  had  no  scruples  about  "pressing  his  views  home." 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  Swedenborgians  are  rapidly  making 
good  their  master's  delinquencies  in  the  last-mentioned  respect. 

We  are  informed  further  that  he  ''  knew  how  to  use  facts 
and  the  experience  of  other  men,"  "  was  eminently  practical," 
*'  no  mere  theorist."  Such  statements  must  of  course  be  taken 
with  reference  to  his  «r^7*a-religious,  or  purely  scientific  think- 
ing. But  the  emphasis  placed  upon  them  indicates  that  his 
biographer,  conscious  of  the  incredible  nature  of  the  inspira- 
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tioD  theory,  felt  how  desirable  it  was  that  the  reader  should 
believe  the  seer  incapable  of  entertaining  any  theory,  whether  sci* 
entific  or  religious,  except  upon  the  clearest  empirical  evidence. 
But  the  very  regard  for  purely  empirical  methods  which  made 
him  a  valuable  and  trustworthy  scientist,  rendered  him  all  the 
more  incompetent  to  figure  as  an  investigator  in  the  depart- 
ments of  religion  and  psychology.  The  confidence  in  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  which  he 
had  acquired  during  his  career  as  a  student  of  physical  phe- 
nomena and  physical  laws  was  transferred  with  disastrous 
result  to  his  subsequent  investigations  in  an  entirely  different 
realm  of  thought  and  experience.  He  never  quite  forsakes  his 
common  sense  except  when  he  approaches  the  subject  of 
necromancy;  then  he  loses  consciousness  and  begins  to  mutter. 

He  was  subject  to  mental  hallucinations,  fanciful  visions, 
which  had  for  him  the  value  of  objective  realities.  Were  they 
realf  This  was  the  first  question  to  be  settled  concerning 
these  angelic  communications.  Until  their  reality  was  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  a  casual  observer  could  not 
place  absolute  confidence  in  any  theory  founded  on  them.  But 
a  theory  of  some  sort  was  with  Swedenborg  a  foregone  conclusion. 
He  was  a  genius,  a  reasoner  of  great  imaginative  powers.  Like 
Newton  he  passed  easily  from  his  assumed  objective  presenta- 
tions to  the  assumption  of  a  comprehensive  principle,  involving 
the  universality  of  every  law  in  nature,  the  idea  of  perpetual 
correspondence  between  the  .spiritual  and  material  worlds. 
From  theory  he  went  on  to  the  construction  of  a  vast  system, 
into  which  he  sought  to  bring  all  his  ideas  and  observations, 
and  even  his  dreams  and  fancies,  under  the  control  of  his  one 
great  principle. 

Phenomenon,  theory,  and  system  mutually  supported  one 
another  in  his  own  mind.  These  formed  the  tripod  which  this 
oracle  used  in  his  divination&  The  same  combination  of  trans- 
cendant  genius  with  scientific  methods  which  produced  New- 
ton and  his  Principia  gave  us  Swedenborg  and  his  theology. 
In  both  these  men  was  an  infusion  of  religious  possession. 
Both  wrote  on  scriptural  as  well  as  scientific  subjects.  In  the 
case  of  Newton  the  scientific  results  have  been  preserved,  as 
being    within   the  sphere  of  common  experiment,  while  his 
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apocalyptic  writings  have  been  forgotten.  In  the  case  of  Swe- 
denborg,  strange  to  say,  the  purely  scientific  writings  have  been 
left  in  comparative  oblivion,  while  his  religious  claim  and  theo- 
logical system  have  been  raised  into  notice  to  win  the  undi- 
vided assent  of  a  few  and  challenge  the  criticism  of  many. 

Four  leading  doctrines  or  principles  under-run  his  system, — 
Influx,  Degrees,  Forms,  and  Correspondencies.  The  doctrine 
of  correspondencies  is  however  the  real  nexus  of  all  his  think- 
ing. His  other  thoughts,  great  and  small,  revolve  about  it  in 
orbita  Briefly  formulated  it  stands  thus:  "The  whole  natural 
world  corresponds  to  the  spiritual  world,  not  only  the  natural 
world  in  general,  but  also  every  particular  part  thereof.  *  *  ♦ 
The  natural  world  exists  and  subsists  firom  the  spiritual  world, 
precisely  as  an  effect  from  its  efficient  cause.''  In  form  this 
principle  is  simple,  in  idea  it  seems  grand.  But  on  closer 
inspection  it  is  seen  to  shine  in  a  reflected  light ;  its  sublimity 
is  borrowed  from  its  subject,  the  universe.  It  was  then,  and 
it  is  to-day,  too  purely  hypothetical  to  furnish  the  basis  of 
a  cosmical  philosophy,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Swedenborg 
felt  compelled  to  invoke  angelic  testimony  as  a  collateral 
support  Although  not  new  to  him,  no  other  person  has 
ever  carried  this  theory  to  such  extremes  as  he.  The  under- 
lying thought  appears  in  all  the  higher  ranges  of  poetry 
and  is  hinted  at  in  some  of  Christ's  parables,  but  Swedenborg 
compels  the  great  parable  to  "go  on  all  fours."  Simple  as  it 
is,  it  grows  under  the  nurture  of  his  fertile  imagination  and 
vast  learning  to  an  enormous  size.  As  a  sea  monster  reaches 
out  its  many  tentacles  into  the  surrounding  ocean  and  conveys 
to  its  interior  whatever  it  can  lay  hold  of,  so  this  theory  feeds 
on  the  universe.  The  final  result  is  a  vast  and  somewhat 
cumbrous  system,  made  up  of  mingled  philosophy,  theology, 
and  apocalypse, — confused,  yet  not  without  self-consistency.- 
Embodying  in  itself  manifest  truths  together  with  palpable 
errors,  it  is  itself,  considered  as  a  whole,  either  a  most  sub- 
lime truth  or  a  most  colossal  error.  In  any  case  it  contra- 
venes the  generally  received  tenets  of  theology  and  of  science, 
and,  until  proved  to  be  a  sublime  truth,  must  be  treated  as  a 
stupendous  heresy.  Swedenborg  has  put  forth  his  riddle; 
where  is  the  Samsou  who  will  expound  it  for  us? 
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Anyhow,  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  of,  that  this  doctrine  of 
correspondencies,  whether  true  or  false,  is  the  raasterkey  by 
means  of  which  we  are  able  to  unlock  every  secret  chamber, 
if  not  in  the  universe  of  God,  at  least  in  that  of  Swedenborg. 
It  is  in  reality  the  eye  of  this  seer.  It  is  the  ladder  which 
seemed  to  him  in  his  dreams  to  reach  to  heaven,  and  upon 
which  he  beheld  the  angels  ascending  and  descending.  He 
says  : 

"  The  angels  taken  collectiTely  are  called  heaven  because  they  consti- 
tute heaven,  neverthelees  it  \A  the  Divine  proceeding  from  the  Lord, 
which  flows  in  with  the  angels  and  is  received  by  them,  that  makes 
heaven  in  general  and  in  particular.  The  whole  heaven  is  the  MaximuB 
Homo,  and  is  called  the  Grand  Man  because  it  corresponds  to  the  Lord's 
Divine  Human.  For  the  Lord  is  the  only  Man ;  and  by  so  much  as  any 
angel,  spirit,  and  man  on  earth  receive  from  the  Lord,  they  also  are 
men." 

He  had  a  reverence  for  the  text  of  Scripture  that  was  almost 
servile,  yet  his  doctrine  was  oven  mor6  important  to  him  than 
the  text  He  finds  by  correspondence  a  new  significance  in 
every  passage  however  trivial.  L^al  code,  detail  of  ritual, 
historical  occurrence,  text  of  prophecy,— each  has  its  hidden 
meaning.  We  become  weary  of  the  permutative  and  reflex 
working  of  this  perpetual  Kale  of  Three,  of  which  the  imma- 
nence of  the  Divine  Essence  is  the  middle  and  always  con- 
stant term.  We  tire  of  the  subjunctive  "As  it  were'*  and 
long  for  the  positive  "  As  it  is."  We  turn  away  confused  and 
surfeited  from  the  restless  relative  and  seek  relief  in  the  stable 
positive,  in  worldly  logic  and  in  the  comforting  **Thus8aith 
the  Lord."  He  who  becomes  so  dominated  by  one  idea  is 
necessarily  in  peril.  Let  him  leave  his  dreams  and  look  to  his 
sanity.  He  who  becomes  absorbed  in  following  out  the  end- 
less applications  of  a  single  hypothesis,  like  the  hound  on  the 
trail  of  the  hare,  doubles  on  his  own  track  without  perceiving 
the  fact  He  begins  to  live  in  an  unreal  world,  apart  from  the 
ideas  of  ordinary  men.  He  magnifies  the  importance  of  his 
own  conceptions.  His  mind  becomes  exceedingly  susceptible, 
his  perceptions  unusually  acute,  especially  within  the  sphere  of 
his  favorite  meditations,  and  his  imagination  increases  in  activ- 
ity. Meanwhile  his  judgment  grows  correspondingly  weak, 
until,  without  knowing  it,  he  loses  his  true  self-consciousness 
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and  becomes  the  victim  of  a  delusion,  mistaking  an  abnormal 
mental  condition  for  an  extraordinary  illumination. 

And  yet  he  may  have  performed  for  the  rest  of  mankind  an 
invaluable  service.  Like  the  arctic  explorer  who  does  not 
reach  his  goal  and  perishes  on  his  voyage,  so  Swedenborg  in 
his  adventurous  Sight  into  dangerous  zones  of  speculation  has 
incidentally  extended  philosophical  knowledge  and  spiritual 
experience  for  those  who  will  not  care  to  follow  him  in  all  his 
wanderings. 

The  feature  of  his  career  upon  which  his  disciples  lay 
greatest  stress  is  of  course  the  suddenness  with  which  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  he  resigned  an  important  and  lucrative  posi- 
tion under  the  government  to  devote  himself  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  new  function  which  he  called  his  ^^  illumination.'' 
But  this  proves  as  much  in  one  direction  as  the  other.  The 
crucial  question  repeats  itself :  was  this  change  the  result  of 
a  real  revelation  from  heaven,  or  was  it  the  revival  at  the  most 
critical  period  in  a  man's  life,  of  morbid  tendencies  which  had 
manifested  themselves  already  in  early  childhood  7  Opinions 
will  differ.  His  biographer  argues  zealously  for  the  former 
view.  For  ourself,  we  are  compelled  to  see  in  this  remarkable 
man  the  illustrious  victim  of  a  settled  delusion.  He  inveighed 
with  marvelous  inconsistency  against  *^  those  misshapen  off- 
spring, the  monsters  of  hypothesis,.'*  professing  contempt,  like 
Lord  Bacon,  for  any  method  not  inductive;  but  the  very 
kernel — the  chief  corner-stone — of  his  philosophy  was  the 
boldest  and  most  comprehensive  hy{>othesis  imaginable.  It 
was  in  fact  by  the  broadest  philosophical  methods,  working 
inductively  and  deductively,  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
such  a  vast  array  of  heterogeneous  material  into  the  semblance 
of  a  connected  and  self  consistent  whole.  A  mere  hypothesis, 
supported  by  the  fancied  testimony  of  angels,  and  elaborated 
into  a  cosmical  system,  will  be  invincible — in  the  mind  of  him 
who  originates  the  hypothesis  and  fancies  that  he  has  spoken 
with  the  angela  We  need  not  speak  of  the  probable  effect  of 
all  this  upon  those  who  merely  borrow  from  him  the  hypothe- 
sis and  take  his  word  for  the  word  of  the  angels. 

It  was  probably  inevitable,  though  unfortunate,  that  Sweden- 
borg's  personality  should  have  been  perpetuated  in  a  sect.     If 
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we  ignore  his  claim  and  his  mere  personal  fancies,  the  uni- 
versal relativity  which  pervades  his  thinking  converts  his 
whole  system  into  a  great  parable, — a  parable  in  the  form  of  a 
philosophy.  He  who  can  view  it  in  this  light  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  discover  much  that  is  helpful  and  even  rational  in 
its  greatest  apparent  absurdities.  But  the  majority  of  persons 
will  not  be  able  to  read  it  thus.  The  literalness  of  the  illustra- 
tion will  transfer  itself  to  the  subject  illustrated.  The  human 
mind  cannot  long  rest  in  the  relative.  It  demands  the  posi- 
tive, and  if  positiveness  be  denied,  it  will  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  reading  positiveness  in  between  the  lines,  even 
though  the  result  should  be  an  utter  absurdity.  This  has 
actually  occurred  in  the  building  of  a  sect  upon  Swedenborg, 
— a  sect  which  is  self-preservative,  and  therefore  self-assertive 
as  against  all  other  religious  organizations.  An  organization 
founded  squarely  on  the  seer's  favorite  idea  of  a  universal  fel- 
lowship would  probably  soon  be  dissipated  and  absorbed,  and 
of  this  the  Anti-memorialists  seem  to  be  well  aware.  The 
great  Swede  must  henceforth  be  numbered  among  those  men 
of  wide  vision,  high  aims,^  and  large  heart,  who,  while  endeav- 
oring to  reveal  to  the  race  the  cardinal  reason  of  things,  have 
unconsciously  laid  the  foundations  deeper  than  before  of  the 
worship  of  authority.  His  disciples  seek  to  find  in  him  a  new 
and  supplemental  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'' 

We  have  used  to  a  considerable  extent  the  methods  of  de- 
structive criticism  in  discussing  this  subject,  believing  that 
the  truth  which  is  in  Swedenborg  would  be  best  advanced  by 
expedition  of  that  which  seems  to  us  to  be  error.  But  we  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  Swedenborg  as  a  thinker  and  Swe- 
denborgianism  as  a  tendency, — between  the  bright  grains  of 
truth  that  glitter  here  and  there  throughout  his  theology  and 
the  absurdity  which  lurks  in  his  claim.  Concerning  his  teach- 
ings much  might  be  easily  said  which  could  not  be  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  brief  review.  A  comparison  between 
certain  views  expressed  by  Swedenborg  more  than  a  century 
ago  and  characteristic  ideas  of  the  most  advanced  and  spiritual 
Christian  apologists  of  to-day,  Newman  Smyth,  for  example, 
would  perhaps  be  interesting,  if  not  instructive.  But  that  his 
claim  has  not  reproduced  itself  in  extreme  types  of  fanaticism 
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has  excited  surprise  even  in  progressive  minds,  and  is  perhaps 
due  to  a  marked  strain  of  rationalism  which  has  operated  as  a 
balance-wheel.  As  it  is,  a  distinction  is  again  compelled  be- 
tween Sweden  borgi  an  ism  and  Swedenborgians,  among  whom 
are  numbered  many  persons  of  deep  spirituality  and  great  in- 
telligence. 

The  trouble  with  Swedenborg  was  not,  as  with  mere  sec- 
tarians, that  his  theme  was  too  small,  but  that  it  was  too  great. 
He  flew  like  an  eagle  toward  the  sun  until  his  eyes  were 
blinded.  We  have  felt  deep  reverence  before  this  great  mind 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  touched  with  insanity.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  the  depths  of  such  a  subject  cannot  be 
sounded  with  the  plummet  of  criticism.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
unfathomable.  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  North  American  Review^  expresses  the  opinion  that  **  Mr. 
Henry  James  is  the  only  man  who  has  sunk  his  shaft  into  the 
depths  of  Swedenborg's  mind,"  and  adds  that  "  no  one  is  justi- 
fied in  discussing  the  claims  of  Swedenborg  who  has  not  read 
his  (Mr.  James')  remarkable  books."  But  on  a  subject  at  once 
so  confessedly  occult  and  interesting,  every  fresh  view  may 
surely  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  contribution.  The  present 
generation  is  at  all  events  nothing  loath  to  "  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  are  of  God." 
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Abticlb  IV.— DARWIN   AND  DARWINISM. 

The  influence  which  the  work  of  this  great  raan  has  had 
upon  the  religious  as  well  as  scientific  thought  of  his  time  is 
such  as  to  make  a  survey  of  his  work  profitable  to  all  Christian 
thinkers. 

What  he  was  and  did,  what  he  was  accused  of  doing,  what 
the  ultimate  verdict  and  result  appear  to  be,  are  the  main  points 
to  be  included  in  our  survey. 

1.  He  was  the  son  of  a  naturalist,  and  the  grandson  of  a  nat- 
uralist, entering  his  calling  to  be  a  student  of  nature  with  an 
inherited  aptitude  and  force.  At  twenty-two,  after  a  university 
training,  he  was  selected  as  a  naturalist  well  qualified  to  accom- 
pany her  Majesty's  ship  Beagle  in  a  voyage  of  exploration  around 
the  world.  After  five  yeara  spent  in  this  way,  he  returned,  and 
employed  himself,  at  first,  in  editing  and  publishing  the  results 
of  his  researches.  Afterward,  and  for  some  fifteen  years  prior 
to  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  he  published  little,  but 
devoted  himself  lo  the  accumulation  and  study  of  the  facts  of 
nature,  especially  in  geology,  botany,  and  zoology.  The  fruit 
of  this  secluded  and  patient  labor  at  length  appeared. 

In  fl869,  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  he  published  his 
epoch-making  book  on  The  Origin  of  Species,  and  twelve  years 
subsequently,  after  several  minor  publications,  the  grand  sup- 
plement to  it,  on  The  Descent  of  Man,  By  these  works  Mr. 
Darwin  has  taken  rank  as  the  greatest  scientist  whom  this  cen- 
tury has  produced.  The  testimony  now  given  from  a  quarter 
where  at  first  the  most  pronounced  hostility  appeared,  was 
recorded  summer  before  last,  in  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Bangor  Seminary,  Dr.  Lewis 
F.  Stearns,  in  these  words : 

"  The  broadest,  boldest,  most  successful  generalization  since 
the  days  of  Newton,  there  is  no  question  that  it  [evolution] 
is  to  be  the  working  hypothesis  of  science  for  years  to  come, 
taking  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  law  of  gravitation." 

And  a  year  ago  last  winter.  Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith,  in  whose 
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recent  death  the  Episcopjtl  Church  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of 
her  foremost  sons,  said : 

"  The  hypothesis  of  a  universal  and  all-comprehending  evolu- 
tion is  a  gain  for  theism,  if  it  can  be  established.  It  brings  the 
agency  of  God  in  nature  into  harmony  with  all  the  higher  con- 
ceptions to  which  the  best  philosophy  has  given  rise.  .  .  .  We 
are  not  disposed  to  sit  down  quietly  under  the  verdict  that  it  is 
still  unproven.  We  rejoice  to  be  moved  forward  by  the  im- 
pulse of  a  grand  anticipation,  and  we  yield  ourselves  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  forecasts  this  great  vindication  of  the  highest 
rational  relation  of  God  to  nature  and  man." 

This  may  be  considered  as  fairly  canceling  the  proposition 
maintained  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Charles  Hodge,  of 
Princeton  Seminary,  that  "Darwinism  is  atheism." 

What,  then,  is  the  profound  generalization  from  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  life,  which  at  first  was  known,  from  its  first 
great  expounder,  as  Darwinism? 

It  is,  that  a  common  origin  has  given  rise  to  all  forms  of  life, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  that  the  widest  differences,  such 
as  those  between  a  jelly-fish  and  a  philosopher,  are  due  to  the 
diversifying  operation  of  natural  causes  through  illimitable  pe- 
riods of  time,  chiefly  through  what  Darwin  called  "natural 
selection,"  known  better  in  Herbert  Spencer's  phrase  as  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  Sir  John  Lubbock,  President  of  the 
British  Association,  in  his  address  at  York  in  1881,  explains 
it  more  fully  by  saying : 

"The  theory  is  based  on  four  axioms:  (1)  That  no  two  ani- 
mals or  plants  in  nature  are  identical  in  all  respects.  (2)  That 
the  offspring  tend  to  inherit  the  peculiarities  of  their  parents. 
(8)  That  of  those  which  come  into  existence,  only  a  small  num- 
ber reach  maturity.  (4)  That  those  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
leave  descendants." 

Those  peculiarities  of  individual  structure,  by  which  the  par- 
ent forms  secured  survival  over  their  competitors  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  would  thus  give  rise,  by  inheritance,  to  permanent 
variations.  The  continuance  of  this  simple  process,  allowing 
an  indefinite  duration  of  time  for  it  to  work  in,  would  develop 
all  the  diversified  species  of  organized  forma  at  present  existing. 
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Such,  broadly  stated,  is  Darwinism.  We  perceive  at  once 
what  an  acute  writer  has  observed,  that  natural  selection  does 
not  tell  us  whj  various  forms  exist.  It  only  tells  us  why  there 
are  no  more  of  them  existing.  Thus,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  cannot  do  away  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Creator. 

The  idea  of  natural  selection  is  not  new  ;  it  occurs  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Greek  philosophers,  over  two  thousand  years 
ago :  but  Darwin  first  worked  it  out  and  expounded  it  so  as  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  world.  Not  exclusively  to  him  be- 
longs the  honor.  His  friend,  and  recently  his  pall-bearer,  Al- 
fred Wallace,  had  simultaneously  with  him  reached  the  same 
conclusion,  and  had  simultaneously  announced  it,  in  short  pa- 
pers  which  they  both  published,  the  year  before  Darwin's  book 
on  the  Origin  of  Species  appeared.  But,  through  what  Mr. 
Mivart  praises  as  "  the  noble  self-abnegation  of  Mr.  Wallace," 
the  palm  is  borne  by  his  friend,  without  dispute. 

No  student  of  nature  ever  lived,  more  patient  and  earnest, 
more  modest  and  candid,  more  fair  toward  objectors  and  frank 
in  confessing  the  weight  of  their  objections,  than  Darwin,  most 
earnestly  desirous  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  Creator's  way,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  He  was  a  reverent  believer  in  God  as 
the  Creator  of  all  that  exists.  His  study  was  simply  to  find  in 
what  way  God  had  created  this  world  of  diverse  forms.  His 
reward  he  found  in  the  exalted  idea  of  the  Creator's  wisdom  to 
which  his  theory  conducted  him.  In  his  book  on  the  Origin 
of  Species,  he  thus  expresses  it : 

"There  is  a  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life,  with  its  several 
powers  having  been  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a 
few  forms,  or  into  one,  and  that  while  this  planet  has  gone  cyc- 
ling on  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  gravity,  from  so  simple  a 
beginning  endless  forms,  most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful, 
have  been  and  are  being  evolved." 

2.  Thus  much  for  what  Darwin  was  and  did.  What  he  was 
accused  of  doing  is  the  next  point  in  our  survey. 

He  was  accused  of  having  expelled  God  from  the  universe, 
while  he  had  merely  endeavored  to  expel  the  notion  that  God 
made  the  world  and  its  tribes  as  a  toy- maker  constructs  a  child's 
Noah's  ark.  Bishop  Cummins,  in  1874,  said:  "Christians 
should  resist  to  the  last  Darwinism  ;  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture." 
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The  Church  Journal^  of  New  York,  said :  '*It  is  supreme  folly 
to  talk,  as  some  do,  about  accommodating  Christianity  to  Dar- 
winism/' He  was  accused  of  materialism,  in  deriving  mankind, 
with  conscience  and  spirit,  from  the  physical  creation,  while  he 
really  traced  them  through  the  physical  creation  back  to  God, 
deriving  all  from  the  Uncreated  Creative  Life.  And  finally, 
said  Dr.  Hodge:  "Darwinism  is  atheism." 

Never  was  there  a  more  mistaken  firing  upon  a  friend  as  an 
enemy.  Perhaps  there  was  more  of  it  than  there  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  was  gladly 
caught  at  by  a  class  of  men  hostile  to  religion,  and  always 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  anything  which  they  could  turn  to  their 
purpose  against  it.  These  men,  like  Vogt  and  Haeckel,  used 
Darwinism  as  their  stalking  horse,  and  from  it  leveled  sneers 
and  taunts  against  believers  in  God.  For  such  allies  Mr.  Dar- 
win had  no  liking,  and  cannot  be  held  responsible;  but  their 
vociferations  in  his  favor  naturally  excited  some  distrust  of  him 
among  religious  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  will  always  net  with  judi- 
cial fairness,  when  their  profoundest  feelings  are  excited.  If  a 
mother  misses  her  child  on  a  crowded  steamboat,  and  goes  into 
hysterics  at  the  thought  that  it  has  possibly  fallen  overboard,  it 
is  not  unnatural ;  she  is  not  to  be  laughed  at.  The  hysterics 
of  many  of  the  leaders  of  Christian  opinion  at  the  arising  of 
Darwinism,  however  they  evince  the  lack  of  a  judicial  temper, 
and  the  lack  even  of  a  well-trained  historical  judgment,  and 
however  much  to  be  deplored  as  a  foolish  giving  away  of  Chris- 
tian interests  to  skeptical  enemies,  sprang  from  what  is  in  itself 
mo^  praiseworthy — from  intense  devotion  to  precious  moral 
interests,  and  therefore  to  the  forms  of  thought  which  the  most 
sacred  faiths  and  hopes  were  supposed  to  be  indissolubly  bound 
up.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  Christian  men  should  view 
with  indifference  the  exultation  of  skeptics,  who  boasted  of 
Darwinism  as  the  battering  ram  with  which  they  should  soon 
demolish  Christianity  and  faith  in  God.  It  would  have  been 
creditable  to  their  heads,  could  they  have  recognized  the  new 
artillery  as  more  serviceable  to  the  friends  than  to  tljc  foeg  of 
Christianity,  and  captured  it  for  iheir  use  at  once.  It  is  credit- 
able to  their  hearts  that  they  displayed  such  intensity  of  Chris- 
tian feeling,  however  misdirected. 
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Had  these  theologians  been  better  read  in  the  history  of  the 
conflicts  between  scientific  and  religious  men,  they  would  have 
hesitated  before  undertaking  to  sustain  a  theory  of  creation 
upon  the  Bible,  or  rather  upon  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
against  the  theory  which  Darwin  built  upon  the  facts  of  nature. 
Says  President  White,  of  Cornell  University : 

"  There  has  never  been  a  scientific  theory  framed  from  the 
use  of  Scriptural  texts,  wholly  or  partially,  which  has  been 
made  to  stand.  Such  attempts  have  only  subjected  their 
authors  to  derision  and  Christianity  to  suspicion.  From  Cos* 
mas,  finding  his  plan  of  the  universe  in  the  Jewish  Tabernacle, 
to  Increase  Mather,  sending  mastodon's  bones  to  England  as 
the  remains  of  giants  mentioned  in  Scripture;  from  Bellarmine, 
declaring  that  the  sun  cannot  be  the  center  of  the  universe  be- 
cause such  an  idea  *  vitiates  the  whole  Scriptural  plan  of  salva- 
tion,' to  a  recent  writer,  declaring  that  an  evolution  theory  can- 
not be  true,  because  St.  Paul  says,  *  all  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh,'  the  result  has  always  been  the  same." 

He  adds:  "To  all  who  are  inclined  to  draw  scientific  conclu- 
sions from  Biblical  texts,  may  be  commended  the  advice  of  a 
good  old  German  divine  of  the  Reformation  period:  *  Seeking 
the  milk  of  the  Word,  do  not  press  the  teats  of  Holy  Writ  too 
hard.'"— (7%e  Warfare  of  tkieiice,  p.  146.) 

Moreover,  had  Mr,  Darwin's  theological  assailants  been  better 
read  in  their  own  department,  they  would  have  seen  that  he 
bad  most  ancient  and  respectable  theological  authority  for  his 
doctrine  of  a  derivative^  rather  than  an  immediate  creation  of 
the  various  forms  of  life.  No  more  widely  recognized  theolog- 
ical authority  is  found  in  the  first  four  centuries  than  St  Au- 
gustine, and  he  taught  that  God  created  organic  forms  by  con- 
ferring on  matter  the  power  to  evolve  them  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Among  other  sayings  of  St  Augustine  to  that  effect, 
we  find  this : 

'*But,  just  as  in  the  seed  itself  all  things  were  together  invis- 
ibly, which  successively  came  forth  into  a  tree,  so  the  universe 
itself  must  be  thought,  at  the  time  when  God  created  all  things 
at  once,  to  have  had  all  things  together,  which  were  made  in  it 
and  with  it,  when  the  day  was  made,  not  only  the  heaven  with 
sun  and  moon  and  stars,  but  also  those  things  which  water  and 
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earth  have  produced,  in  a  way  of  potency  and  causation j  before 
they  came  forth  in  slow  succession,  as  they  are  now  known  to 
us  in  those  works  which  God  worketh  hitherto." 

Other  theologians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  might 
be  quoted  to  show  that  the  principle  of  a  derivative  way  of 
creation,  the  essential  principle  for  which  Mr.  Darwin  stood, 
was  recognized  by  the  most  eminent  orthodox  authoritiea  "  It 
may  indeed,"  as  Mr.  Mivart  has  observed,  "truly  be  said  with 
Roger  Bacon  :  *The  saints  never  condemned  many  an  opinion 
which  the  moderns  think  ought  to  be  condemned.* "  It  was 
little  credit  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theological  antagonists  that  they 
did  not  know  that  they  were  attacking  a  principle  which  had 
been  admitted  at  intervals  for  fifteen  hundred  years  by  the 
great  lights  of  the  Church.  The  modern  journalist  is  similarly 
ill-informed,  when  he  regards  the  hospitality  now  extended  by 
Christian  thinkers  to  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  giving  up  of  traditional 
Christian  positions.  It  is  rather  a  return  from  modern  igno- 
rance and  shallowness  to  the  wisdom  which  instructed  Christian 
thought  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  conflict  between  Mr.  Darwin  and  contemporary  theolo- 
p^ians  is  only  the  latest  chapter  in  a  long  history  of  utterly  need- 
less conflicts  between  the  teachers  of  physical  science  and  the 
teachers  of  religion,  in  which  both  science  and  religion  have 
been  suflFerers.  Experience  has  by  this  time  indicated  the  rule 
for  common  sense  to  observe  in  "approaching  the  border-land 
between  mind  and  matter,  where  (says  Professor  Wright)  most 
of  these  imaginary  conflicts  between  religion  and  physical  sci- 
ence take  place."  Professor  LeConte,  one  of  our  ablest  geolo- 
gists, says  of  this  {Religion  and  Science^  p.  260) : 

"There  will  always  be  apparent  conflicts  between  nature  and 
Scripture,  so  long  as  our  knowledge  of  both  is  imperfect  .  .  . 
But  ...  if  the  question  be  a  question  in  physical  science,  if 
the  subject  be  one  that  is  clearly  revealed  in  nature,  then  with- 
out hesitation  I  would  follow  the  teachings  of  nature,  even 
though  some  Scriptural  allusions  to  natural  phenomena,  by  our 
traditional  interpretation,  may  seem  to  teach  differently.  And 
I  believe  I  honor  the  author  of  both  books  by  doing  so.  But 
if  the  question  be  a  question  of  moral  and  spiritual  iruth,  and 
the  teachings  of  Scripture  are  clear  and  unmistakable,  then  I 
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follow  the  divine  text-book  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  in 
spite  of  some  dim  intimations  in  external  nature  and  in  my  own 
intuitions,  which  seem  to  point  to  a  different  conclusion.  And 
I  think  I  honor  the  author  of  both  books  by  so  doing.  Is  not 
this  reason?    Is  not  this  common  sense ?" 

S.  The  remaining  point  named  for  us  to  consider  is  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  and  result. 

I.  In  a  general  view,  we  can  only  make  a  forecast  This  is, 
that  Mr.  Darwin's  principle  of  evolution  is  destined  very  largely 
to  affect  the  world's  thinking.  It  must,  so  far  as  it  is  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  ways  of  God.  In  theology,  especially,  we 
find  a  new  race  of  thinkers  springing  up,  of  whom  Dr.  Newman 
Smyth  is  a  specimen,  who  more  or  less  boldly  apply  the  evolu- 
tionist philosophy  to  theological  problems.  As  the  ancient 
creeds  are  at  some  variance  with  evolutionary  modes  of  thought, 
the  result  must  necessarily  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  creeds — 
together,  as  we  may  anticipate,  with  that  abatement  of  skepti- 
cism which  should  ensue  upon  a  juster  interpretation  of  the 
ways  of  God  as  declared  in  the  Scriptures  and  experienced  in 
history. 

II.  To  speak  now  with  special  reference  to  the  judgment 
passed  upon  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  : 

In  Mr.  Darwin's  fundamental  position,  that  "life,  with  its 
several  powers,  was  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a 
few  forms  or  one,"  there  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  agreement 
among  those  who  are  qualified  by  their  special  studies  to  speak 
from  the  facts.  When  clergymen  and  others  who  are  but  lay- 
men in  such  matters  say  that  the  evidence  is  not  convincing, 
we  are  bound  to  give  weight  to  a  consideration  which  all  spe- 
cialists, and  every  man  in  his  own  profession,  feel  the  force  of, 
— that  knowledge  of  a  subject  from  the  inside  is  clearer-sighted 
than  knowledge  of  it  from  the  outside,  as  through  reading. 
The  oneness  of  all  life  at  its  base  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the 
chief  teachers  of  science. 

If  the  jury  of  intelligent  readers  is  not  yet  agreed,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  predominating  opinion  is  that  of  the  common 
parentage  of  all  the  forms  of  life,  through  the  orderly  operation 
of  divine  powers  implanted  in  nature.  The  distinguished  bot- 
anist, Dr.  Asa  Gray,  has  shown  that  the  great  chasm  once  sup- 
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posed  to  exist  between  animals  and  plants  is  completely  closed 
up  by  intermediate  forms  possessing  characteristics  of  each. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  time  when  life  first  appeared  on  the  earth, 
says  Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith,  we  find  no  clear  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  phenomena,  but  an  ascent  by  the  slightest  gradations. 
If  we  turn  to  the  highest  form  of  life,  as  seen  in  man,  embry- 
ology reveals,  in  the  changes  from  lower  to  higher  types  through 
which  the  unborn  being  passes,  what  seems  to  be  a  brief  epit- 
ome of  the  long  ascent  of  human  life  by  successive  gradations 
from  the  lowest  forms. 

Says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  recent  address  before  the 
British  Association :  "  It  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  well 
established,  that  just  as  the  contents  and  sequence  of  rocks 
teach  us  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  so  is  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  species  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  embryo 
and  its  developmental  changes."  Darwin's  great  assertion  was 
that  community  of  descent  was  the  hidden  bond  between  the 
various  forms  of  life  that  naturalists  were  seeking.  "How 
else,"  asks  Sir  John,  "can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  frame- 
work of  bones  is  so  similar  in  the  arm  of  a  man,  the  wing  of  a 
bat,  the  fore  leg  of  a  horse,  and  the  fin  of  a  porpoise?"  Dr. 
John  Cotton  Smith  likewise  observes:  **When  we  find  rudi- 
mentary organs  in  man  which  have  their  counterpart  as  useful 
and  necessary  organs  in  lower  animals,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
the  transmission  by  heredity  of  these  abortive  organs  to  man," 
in  whom  they  are  utterly  useless  except  as  a  record  of  his  par- 
entage. 

The  objections  loudly  proclaimed  against  this  idea  of  our 
common  parentage  with  lower  animals  subside  in  calm  reflec- 
tion that  man  is  what  he  is,  nothing  less  than  man,  whatever 
the  mode  of  his  origin.  This  is  true  of  each  individual,  as 
regards  the  origination  of  his  own  life,  and  the  same  must  be 
true  of  the  species  itself.  The  glory  of  man  is  not  in  his  form, 
but  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Though  it  should  be  made 
out  that,  as  to  form,  we  are  derived  from  an  animal  adorned 
with  a  tail,  and  inhabiting  a  tree,  as  to  life  we  are  derived  from 
him  who  imbreathed  into  us  the  life  tliat  is  capable  of  thinking 
the  thoughts  and  loving  the  perfections  of  God.  As  between 
a  pile  of  clay  and  a  living  creature,  as  the  material  from  which 
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the  first  man  came  into  being,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say, 
with  Mr.  Darwin,  that  "the  humbleyt  organized  life  is  higher 
than  the  inorganic  dust."  But  we  are  looking  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, when  such  points  arouse  our  prejudices.  How  to  think 
of  man  as  from  God,  we  learn  by  looking  at  the  glory  of  the 
perfect  Son  of  Man,  Jesus  Christ  In  him  we  see  that  the  phy- 
sical derivation  of  form  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  matter. 
The  indwelling  life  proclaims  its  derivation  undoubtedly  di- 
vine. It  is  what  it  is,  apart  from  all  question  as  to  how  it  was 
provided  with  the  organism  which  it  inhabits.  Of  the  manifes- 
tation of  this  life  in  man,  as  in  nature,  and  yet  abruptly  trans- 
cending all  other  manifestations  of  life  in  nature,  Mr.  Wallace 
thus  speaks  with  equal  vividness  and  truth  :* 

''  As  the  earth  has  gone  through  its  grand  cycles  of  geological, 
climatal,  and  organic  progress,  every  form  of  life  has  been  sub- 
ject to  its  irresistible  action,  and  has  been  continually  but  im- 
perceptibly moulded  into  such  new  shapes  as  would  preserve 
their  harmony  with  the  ever  changing  universe.  No  living 
thing  could  escape  this  law  of  its  being;  none  (except,  perhaps, 
the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  organisms)  could  remain 
unchanged  and  live  amid  the  universal  change  around  it" 

**  At  length,  however,  there  came  into  existence  a  being,  in 
whom  that  subtle  force  we  term  mind  became  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  his  mere  bodily  structure.  Tliough  with  a  naked 
and  unprotected  body,  this  gave  him  clothing  against  the  vary- 
ing inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  Though  unable  to  compete 
with  the  deer  in  swiftness,  or  with  the  wild  bull  in  strength, 
this  gave  him  weapons  with  which  to  capture  or  overcome  both. 
Though  less  capable  than  most  other  animals  of  living  on  the 
herbs  and  the  fruits  that  unaided  nature  supplies,  this  wonder- 
ful faculty  taught  him  to  govern  and  direct  nature  to  his  own 
benefit,  and  mak^  her  produce  food  for  him  when  and  where 
he  pleased.  From  the  moment  when  the  first  skin  was  used  as 
a  covering;  when  the  first  rude  spear  was  formed  to  assist  in 
ihe  chase  ;  when  tire  was  first  used  to  cook  his  food  ;  when  the 
first  seed  was  sown,  or  shoot  planted,  a  grand  revolution  was 
effected  in  nature,  a  revolution  which,  in  all  the  previous  ages 

*  Natural  Selection,  p.  834 — quoted  in  Mivart's  Genesis  of  Species,  pp. 
827,928. 
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of  the  earth's  history,  had  had  no  parallel ;  for  a  being  had 
arisen,  who  was  no  longer  necessarily  subject  to  change  with 
the  changing  universe,  a  being  who  was  in  some  degree  supe- 
rior to  nature,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  how  to  control  and  regu- 
late her  action,  and  could  keep  himself  in  harmony  with  her, 
not  by  a  change  in  body,  but  by  an  advance  in  mind." 

"On  this  view  of  his  special  attributes  we  may  admit  *that 
he  is  a  being  apart'  Man  has  not  only  escaped  *  Natural  Selec- 
tion,' but  he  is  actually  able  to  take  away  some  of  that  power 
from  nature  which,  before  his  appearance,  she  universally  ex- 
ercised. We  can  anticipate  the  time  when  the  earth  will  pro- 
duce only  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals ;  when  man's 
selection  shall  have  supplanted  *  Natural  Selection;'  and  when 
the  ocean  will  be  the  only  domain  in  which  that  power  can  be 
exerted." 

Such  considerations  help  us  to  apprehend  more  clearly,  that 
the  question,  which  Darwinism  raises  and  undertakes  to  meet, 
is  simply  a  question  of  the  origin  of  forms.  The  great  mystery 
of  the  informing  life  lies  further  back  and  deeper  down. 

This  mystery  of  life  is  in  our  day  beginning  to  take  precedence 
of  the  old  and  exclusively  theological  mysteries,  such  as 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  It 
stands  back  of  them  all,  that  Life,  creative  and  upholding  crea- 
tion, both  at  the  root  of  all  things  and  at  the  growing  tip  of  all, 
pouring  itself  into  each  of  its  myriad  vessels  in  fullness  propor- 
tioned to  the  recipiency  of  each,  turning  the  head  of  the  flower 
to  the  sun,  and  bowing  the  head  of  the  saint  in  prayer,  active 
both  in  the  pull  of  star  upon  star,  and  in  the  pull  of  mind  upon 
mind:  yea,  "working  in  us,"  says  the  Apostle,  "both  to  will 
and  to  do."  Before  this  mystery  of  the  Omnipotent,  Eternal, 
All-energizing  Life,  in  its  innumerable  manifestations,  with  its 
immeasurable  possibilities,  all  other  mysteries  humbly  wait. 
Whoso  accepts  this  transcendent  central  fact,  all  the  common 
questions  about  the  supernatural  fade  like  stars  at  sunrise. 
Nature  itself  is  full  of  the  supernatural,  it  is  the  mask  of  the 
supernatural.  No  new  discovery  of  this  can  disconcert  u«,  or 
make  us  exclaim,  It  cannot  be.  Science  leads  us  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus:  "With  God  all  things  are  possible." 

In  like  manner,  the  fear  which  has  been  shrieked,  that  the 
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theory  of  the  common  parentage  of  all  animals,  including  man, 
interferes  with  the  principles  of  morality,  by  making  our  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  originate  from  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations  which  take  the  place  of  conscience  in  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  may  be  quieted,  when  we  calmly  reflect,  as  before,  that 
we  are  what  we  are,  however  we  came  to  be.  Questions  about 
the  origin  of  facts  nowhere  interfere  with  the  existence  of  the 
facts.  The  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  fixed  facts  in  our  na- 
ture. To  disregard  the  behest  of  right,  to  comply  with  the 
bidding  of  wrong,  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  our  being,  and  the 
law  of  our  being  is  the  law  of  our  Creator.  No  theory  of  how 
this  law  of  our  being  has  grown  to  power  can  a£Pect  the  fact 
that  it  has  power,  both  to  bless  the  well-doer  and  curse  the 
evil-doer. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  obtained,  as  already  stated,  the  prevailing 
consent  of  biologists  to  his  principle  of  the  common  origin  of 
the  existing  forms  of  life.  But  he  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
same  consent  to  his  theory  of  the  way  in  which  species  arose 
from  species — ^that  is,  by  the  accumulated  effect  of  an  im- 
mensely long  series  of  minute  and  casual  variations  resulting 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  an  indefinite  number  of  varieties. 
It  is  held  now,  that  natural  (including  sexual)  selection  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  have  been  potent  causes,  but  not  the  sole 
causes  of  the  diversification  of  the  forms  of  life. 

Mr.  Wallace,  already  referred  to  as  associated  with  Mr.  Dar- 
win in  his  honors,  says  that  natural  selection  will  not  account 
for  the  new  powers  which  man*s  body  manifests,  as  compared 
with  the  creatures  most  resembling  it  He  finds  evidence  of 
an  overruling  intelligence  in  the  evolu'tion  of  the  human  form. 
Mr.  Mivart  says :  "  Scientific  truth  recognizes  that  the  dominant 
constituent  of  every  living  organic  being  is  neither  material  nor 
ideal,  but  an  immaterial  reality"  He  holds  that  the  develop- 
ment of  diverse  forms  is  controlled  and  helped  by  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  but  depends  on  some  internal  cause,  which  deter- 
mines the  variation  at  special  times  and  in  special  directions. 
What  that  cause  is  he  thus  answers :  '^  The  philosopher  has  the 
strongest  possible  ground  for  affirming  that  in  the  process  of 
evolution  we  have  evidence  of  the  activity  of  a  great  first  cause, 
ever  and  always  operating  throughout  nature." 
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And  what  is  this  Cause  of  causes,  energizing  through  nature 
as  ceaselessly  as  sap  courses  through  plants  and  blood  through 
arteries?  What  is  this  ** immaterial  reality,*'  which  the  scien- 
tist holds  to  be  the  dominant  constituent  of  every  living  thing, 
diversifying  leaf  from  leaf  and  flesh  from  flesh?  What  is  the 
grand  coordinating  power,  which  binds  all  changes  into  one 
system  of  orderly  evolution, — which  so  gears  all  the  wheels  of 
change  together  in  parallel  lines  of  progress,  that  living  forms 
are  constantly  adjusted  to  their  changing  environment  by  a 
persistent  force?  This  persistent  force  must  belong  to  some 
reality  that  persists.  Says  Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith :  "  Asserting 
the  persistence  of  force  is  but  another  mode  of  asserting  an  un- 
conditioned reality,  without  beginning  or  end."  This  inscruta- 
ble reality,  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  is  the  self-existent  Crea- 
tive Life,  which  the  Scripture  teaches  us  to  adore  as  "God  who 
quickeneth  all  things;"  whom  the  Christian  poet  addresses  as 

"Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near !'' 

of  whom  the  Apostle  teaches  us  that  "  in  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being." 

III.  To  what  thought  does  this  conception  guide  us? 

1.  A  far  more  glorious  world  is  this  than  was  once  supposed, 
far  more  eloquent  of  the  presence  of  him  who  "  worketh  all  in 
all."  Not  as  the  distant  originator  of  a  fabric  formed  in  vast 
remoteness,  who  fully  fashioned  the  world  in  the  beginning 
and  sent  it  whirling  from  his  hand,  but  as  the  present  origin- 
ator of  all  that  comes  into  being,  diversifying  form  from  form 
and  face  from  face  by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  his  all-pervading 
will,  his  wonder-working  life,  even  as  Jesus  said:  "My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now."  "  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and 
before,"  sang  the  Psalmist,  "and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me. 
For  thou  hast  possessed  my  reins ;  thou  hast  covered  me  in  my 
mother's  womb.  I  will  praise  thee ;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made ;  marvelous  are  thy  works ;  and  that  my  soul 
knoweth  right  well.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when 
I  was  made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  un- 
perfect;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which 
in  continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
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them."  The  same  thought  which  devotion  utters  to  God  in  the 
glowing  words  of  Holy  "Writ,  science  utters  in  the  more  delib- 
erate words  of  the  modern  naturalist  Says  Mr.  Wallace:  **It 
does  not  seem  an  improbable  conclusion  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  not  merely  dependent  on,  but  actually  is  the  will  of 
higher  intelligences,  or  of  one  supreme  intelligence." 

2.  The  future  is  pregnant  with  glories  yet  undeveloped. 
The  orderly  procession  in  which  science  shows  order,  law,  life, 
beauty,  truth  and  goodness  ever  coming  forth  upon  this  globe 
in  fuller  form  and  eflSciency  for  a  hundred  million  years,  as  Sir 
William  Thomson  says,  has  not  yet,  for  aught  that  is  apparent, 
reached  its  end.  Those  who  say  the  world  is  a  wreck,  find  no 
showing  for  them  here.  Pessimism  has  to  defy  the  witness  of 
the  ages  past  in  their  toiling  upward  way.  And  so  all  study 
of  the  record  of  the  unfolding  order  kindles  the  eye  which  hope 
turns  to  the  ages  to  come  with  the  presage  of  the  approaching 
yet  perhaps  distant  fullness  of  the  divine  time.  And  so  it  is 
written :  **  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  waiteth  for 
the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God,"  "  till  we  all  attain,"  said  the 
Apostle,  "  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ" 

3.  A  new  star  of  hope  shines  upon  the  grave.  A  fresh 
source  of  conviction  is  opened  to  our  anticipations  of  immor- 
tality. It  is  the  flattest  inconsistency  for  an  evolutionist  to 
deny  the  probability  of  a  higher  future  life.  It  is  surely  in  the 
highest  degree  unreasonable,  while  holding  that  higher  and  still 
higher  orders  of  life  have  been  evolved  from  the  lower  until 
now,  already  attaining  a  cherished  presentiment  of  the  survival 
of  the  personal  life  after  the  disappearance  of  the  visible  form, 
to  assert  that  the  evolution  of  life  stops  here  just  where  sight 
and  hearing  stop.  The  very  same  logic  of  a  well-established 
principle,  which  carries  the  evolutionist  over  the  gaps  behind 
him,  where  the  ascending  series  of  forms  is  apparently  broken, 
carries  the  Christian  reason  over  the  break  .before  us,  where 
across  our  path  there  lies  the  open  grave.  Darwinism  endeav- 
ors to  account  for  our  past  on  a  principle  which  converts  history 
into  prophecy.  Whatever  evidence  it  shows  for  the  belief  that 
human  life  was  originally  in  a  new  bud  from  lower  life,  so 
much  anticipation  it  gives  that  from  that  bud  the  ever-advanc- 
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ing  life  shall  unfold  in  time  a  form  still  higher.  On  the  Dar- 
winian principle,  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  is  irresistible: 
"  If  there  is  a  natural  body  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body."  Of 
course,  we  know  that  a  continuance  of  the  evolution  is  not 
identical  in  terms  with  a  survival  of  the  conscious  personality. 
It  is,  however,  auxiliary  to  the  argument  for  such  survival,  a 
new  cord,  and  a  strong  one,  in  the  strand  of  that  argument  as 
at  present  constituted.  We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that 
science  has  supplied  this  helpful  though  unnecessary  confirma- 
tion of  the  Christian  hope,  whose  grand  argument  must  still  be 
found  in  that  one  manifestly  indestructible  Life,  of  which  only 
the  credulity  of  a  despairing  skepticism  can  say : 

"The  forces  that  were  Christ 

Have  ta'en  new  forms  and  fled  ; 
The  common  sun  goes  up ; 

The  dead  are  with  the  dead. 
'T  was  but  a  phantom  life 

That  seemed  to  think  and  will, 
Evolving  self  and  God 
By  some  subjective  skill ; 
That  had  its  day  of  passage  hither, 
But  knew  no  whence  and  knows  no  whither." 

Fcr  this  latest  testimony  of  science  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Christian  hope,  we  have  to  thank  the  illustrious  scientist, 
who  has  just  risen  from  a  well-rounded  life  of  patient  fidelity 
to  truth  into  the  realization  of  the  great  coming  change.  The 
relation  which  his  scientific  views  may  have  assumed  toward 
special  Christian  doctrines,  in  his  own  way  of  thinking,  can 
not  impair  the  benefit  which  they  may  render  to  Christianity 
as  well  as  to  theism  in  the  thinking  of  others.  The  words 
which  the  venerable  burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
uttered  over  his  grave  in  that  historic  abbey  may  through 
his  labors  flash  into  some  bewildered  minds  a  clearer  conviction 
of  a  divine  reality.  "Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery.  We 
shall  all  be  changed  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  inoor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality." 
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Abticlb  v.— the  preservation  OF  THE  CLASSIC 

TEXTS. 

The  theory  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  may  perhaps  find  some  illustrations  outside  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Ideas  and  books  have  had  their  battles  to  fight;  and 
in  the  progress  of  letters  we  find  that  not  simply  individuals 
have  perished,  but  that  whole  species  have  become  extinct 
Words,  thoughts,  and  books  which  have  no  vital  mission  to 
fulfill  struggle  through  a  brief  existence  and  then  disappear. 
The  Roman  historian  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  impotent 
malignity  of  the  12th  Gsesar  who  thought  that  by  banishing 
the  Philosophers  and  burning  their  books  he  could  destroy  the 
liberty  and  the  common  knowledge  of  mankind.  In  this  age 
the  destruction  of  a  book  is  almost  impossible.  The  Index 
Expurgatorius  might  prohibit  them ;  councils  might  condemn 
them.  They  might  be  sought  out  and  gathered  up  and 
burned ;  but  they  have  seemed  to  be*  endowed  with  an  inde- 
structible lifa  During  the  early  history  of  the  Reformation  a 
little  book  was  published  on  *'the  benefits  of  the  death  of 
Christ,"  setting  forth  evangelical  and  decidedly  anti-Romish 
views  upon  that  subject.  The  book  was  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. It  was  bought  up  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
Spies  were  set  upon  its  track.  The  power  of  an  organized 
hierarchy  and  the  dread  of  the  Inquisition  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  each  and  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  possessing  it, 
and  it  was  finally  supposed  and  believed  that  the  edition  was 
completely  extinguished.  Many  years  after,  when  the  dread 
of  violence  was  past,  one  or  more  copies  which  had  survived 
the  crusade  were  found.  The  book  was  reprinted  and  is  now 
not  difficult  to  find. 

In  earlier  days  or  at  any  time  previous  to  the  invention  of 
.  printing,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hold  which  a  book  had  upon 
life  must  have  been  much  more  frail,  and  that  the  possibility 
of  the  entire  disappearance  of  certain  works  might  not  unnatu- 
rally be  apprehended.     When  for  any  reason  the  hostility  of 
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the  goverDment  was  aroused  against  a  book  we  might  almost 
regard  it  doomed  to  destruction.  Tacitus  in  his  Annals 
(iv.  34)  gives  an  account  of  the  prosecution  of  Cremutius 
Cordus  because,  in  an  historical  work,  he  had  called  Cassius 
"the  last  of  the  Eomans."  The  historian  was  condemned  and 
the  Senate  voted  that  his  books  should  be  burned  by  the 
-^diles.  "But,"  adds  Tacitus,  "they  survived  in  secret  and 
were  afterwards  produced.  So  that  we  may  laugh  at  the  folly 
of  those  who  think  that  by  present  power  the  memory  of  the 
following  age  can  be  destroyed.  Literary  genius  when  perse- 
cuted gains  the  greater  authority.  Nor  have  tyrants  who  have 
resorted  to  these  cruel  measures  gained  anything  but  dishonor 
for  themselves  and  glory  for  their  victims." 

The  crusade  against  the  writings  of  Protagorus  may  perhaps 
have  been  more  successful.  His  philosophical  writings  were 
regarded  as  favorable  to  impiety;  he  fell  under  a  charge  of 
atheism  and  was  banished  from  Attica,  while  bis  writings  were 
diligently  sought  out  and  publicly  burned. 

But  we  must  not  undervalue  the  number  nor  the  multiplica- 
tion of  books  and  consequently  the  hold  which  a  book  had 
upon  life,  even  in  those  early  centuries.  The  Greeks  and 
Eomans  were  men  of  intense  literary  activity.  They  had 
large  private  libraries,  and  their  public  libraries  were  on  a 
vast  scale.  They  were,  many  of  them,  most  prolific  writers; 
and  compared  with  them,  most  active  literary  men  of 
modern  days  must  feel  as  the  younger  Pliny  said  he  felt 
toward  his  uncle:  "Compared  with  him,"  said  he,  "I  am  an 
idler  and  a  sluggard."  They  wrote  unceasingly,  at  home  or 
abroad,  journeying  or  at  rest;  and  even  in  the  bath,  with  a 
diligence  which  was  pedantic  and  ludicrous,  some  of  them 
would  dictate  to  a  scribe  who  was  always  at  hand.  When  the 
younger  Pliny  went  hunting  he  took  his  writing  tablets  with 
him,  "so  that,"  said  he,  "in  case  I  brought  back  an  empty 
game  bag  I  might  at  least  bring  full  tablets."  The  elder 
Pliny  rose  at  two  o'clock,  at  one  o'clock,  often  at  midnight,  to 
resume  his  studies.  When  he  walked,  it  was  with  a  book  in 
his  hand ;  when  he  journeyed,  it  was  with  a  secretary,  who 
could  write  short  hand,  at  his  sida 

Not  only  did  these  men  of  letters  produce  with  great  rapid- 
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itj,  but  they  were  collectors  of  books  with  a  zeal  which  was 
omniverous  and  passionate.  Cicero  in  his  letters  to  Atticus 
urges  him  again  and  again  to  send  him  books.  He  charges 
him  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  and  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  making  such  purchasea  It  became  the  prevailing  fashion 
at  Home  that  every  house  should  have  its  handsomely  fur- 
nished library;  and  even  the  ignorant,  in  order  to  appear  stu- 
dious and  literary,  conformed  to  this  custom.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero  the  library  was  as  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the 
house  as  the  eating  or  sleeping  rooms.  Such  men  as  CaBsar, 
Crassus,  Cicero,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Lucullus,  were  widely 
known  for  the  value  and  beauty  of  their  collections  of  books. 
Asinius  Pollio,  a  man  of  refined  literary  tastes — poet,  drama- 
tist, and  historian— was  the  first  to  found  a  public  library  in 
Roma  Csesar  had  in  view  a  great  scheme  of  this  kind,  which 
was  defeated  by  his  death.  Several  similar  projects  were  car- 
ried out  by  succeeding  emperors,  the  best  known  of  which  was 
the  famous  Ulpian  Library  founded  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
Claudius  in  his  stupid  way  was  himself  an  author  and  man  of 
letters  and  encouraged  literary  pursuits.  Vespasian  imitated 
his  example.  Domitian  rebuilt  at  great  expense  the  libraries 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  and  even  sent 
men  to  Alexandria  to  study  the  best  plans  for  such  buildings. 
We  have  barely  the  names  of  several  libraries  in  Rome,  though 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  extent  or  value  of  their  collections. 
Gellius  mentions  the  ^^  Bibliotheca  Orceca  et  Laiina^'  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan ;  the  "  Biblioiheca  Orceca  et  Laiina "  in  the 
Temple  of  Palatine  Apollo ;  the  "  Biblioiheca  of  the  Palace  of 
Tiberius f'  the  ''Biblioiheca  of  the  Temple  of  Peace f^  the 
''Biblioiheca  Patrensisf^  the  "Biblioiheca  Tiburiina  in  Temph 
HerctUis:' 

There  was  no  dearth,  therefore,  either  in  the  production  or 
collection  of  books  at  Rome.  Scribes  were  regularly  employed 
to  multiply  copies  of  particular  worka  In  the  third  century 
the  Emperor  Tacitus,  who  was  proud  of  deriving  his  descent 
from  the  historian  of  the  same  name,  gave  orders  that  ten 
copies  of  that  historian  should  be  annually  made  and  deposited 
in  the  public  libraries.  The  younger  Pliny  expresses  his 
surprise  at  the  fact  that  there  was  a  book-store  at  Lyons,  and 
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his  pleasure  at  hearing  that  his  own  compositions  were  for  sale 
there  among  the  latest  publications  of  the  trade  at  Borne. 
''  Some  curious  calculations  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  copies  could  be  multiplied  by  hand  from 
dictation  was  little  less  than  that  of  printing.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  limited  number  of  copies,  a  hundred  for  instance, 
could  be  written  off  quicker  in  this  way,  in  the  librarian's 
work-shop,  than  a  single  one  could  be  set  up  in  type  by  the 
printer.  This  of  course  supposes  the  employment  of  a  multi- 
tude of  scribes ;  but  these  were  slaves,  cheaply  purchased  and 
maintained  at  little  cost  The  exceedingly  low  price  of  books 
at  Borne,  if  we  may  take  the  poem  of  a  popular  author  as  an 
example,  show  that  the  labor  must  have  been  much  less  or 
much  cheaper  than  we  imagine."     (Merivale,  vi.  184.) 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  give  anything  like  a  fair  idea  of  the 
state  of  letters  in  the  ancient  world,  it  is  evident  that  a  vast 
number  of  classical  works  have  in  some  way  been  lost.  They 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  have  never,  within  modern 
times,  been  known  to  have  any  existence.  Orations,  poems, 
dramas,  histories,  have  perished  almost  without  number;  and 
though  it  may  be  true  that  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
antiquity  have  been  preserved  to  us,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  but 
the  merest  fragment  of  what  once  existed.  We  have  but 
slight  specimens  of  the  works  of  even  the  best  known  Latin 
authors.  Of  the  elder  Pliny  we  have,  it  is  true,  the  elaborate 
and  learned  work  upon  natural  history,  which  of  itself  is 
enough  to  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his  learning  and  industry. 
Yet  aside  from  this  he  wrote  a  work  on  cavalry  tactics,  two 
volumes  of  biography,  a  thorough  work  in  six  volumes  on  the 
orator,  a  grammatical  treatise  in  eight  books,  entitled  Dubii 
Sermonisj  a  history  of  his  own  times  in  thirty-one  books, 
besides  delivering  orations  and  pleading  causes.  So  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  of  the  orations  and  treatises  of  Cicero, 
we  must  believe  that  we  have  but  a  part  and  perhaps  a  very 
small  part  Not  only  have  vast  numbers  of  volumes  thus 
utterly  perished,  so  that  we  have  never  known  of  them  at  all, 
or  only  by  name;  but  many  of  the  works  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  by  no  means  complete.  They  are  in  a  frag- 
mentary state.     Whole  books  have  disappeared,  and  many  of 
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them  open  or  close  in  the  midst  of  the  work.  Of  the  Greeco- 
Boman  historians,  the  works  of  Poly  bins,  which  originally  com- 
prised forty 'five  books,  now  contains  butffiye.  Dio  Cassius, 
once  in  eighty  books,  now  shows  but  twenty-five.  The  history 
of  Ammianns  Marcellinus  opens  with  the  fourteenth  book.  Of 
Livy's  history,  once  containing  one  hundred  and  fony  books, 
all  but  thirty-five  have  disappeared.  Perhaps  no  more  deplor- 
able loss  is  found  than  in  the  works  of  Tacitus.  Of  his  his- 
tory, which  is  supposed  at  first  to  have  contained  thirty  books^ 
but  four  books  and  a  part  of  the  fifth  remain.  Of  the  sixteen 
books  which  originally  composed  the  Annakj  there  is  now 
missing  a  part  of  the  fifth,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  inclu- 
sive, the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  end  of  the  sixteenth. 
So  too  the  present  text  of  the  historian  Yellius  Paterculus  opens 
abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  first  book. 

Ancient  manuscripts  have  been  obliged  to  contend  for  their 
existence  against  several  destructive  agencies,  and  to  the  same 
causes  may  be  traced  the  loss  of  those  texts  which  have  not 
come  down  to  our  day.  These  causes  are  in  general  three^  and 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  first,  war,  with  its  attendant  evils 
of  fire  and  plunder;  second,  ignorance^  the  decline  of  all  clas- 
sical taste  and  study,  which  allowed  manuscripts  to  fall  into 
disuse  and  decay ;  third,  the  position  which  ecclesiastics  took 
with  regard  to  Pagan  literature,  which  was  sometime  that  of 
actual  hostility :  or  when  not  so,  was  equally  fatal  to  the 
classical  manuscripts,  by  making  their  preservation  subordinate 
to  the  multiplication  of  scholastic  or  patristic  literature. 

Under  the  losses  occasioned  by  violence  or  war  the  first 
great  instance  which  presents  itself  is,  of  course,  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  library.  This  magnificent  collection  of  the  Pto- 
lemies is  variously  reported  to  have  contained  from  four  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  volumes.  No  less  than  three  times 
did  this  famous  library  suffer  severely  at  the  hands  of  lawless 
citizens  or  invading  armiea  As  to  the  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion at  the  time  when  Csesar  was  blockaded  in  Alexandria 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  The  historian 
Ammianus  writes  (xxii.  16, 18)  that  it  was  the  concurrent  belief 
of  ancient  writers  that  at  least  seventy  thousand  volumes  were 
lost  in  that  fire.     Seneca,  however  (de  Tranquil,  9),  more  mod- 
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erately  estimates  the  loss  at  forty  thousand  volumes.  Gibbon 
affirms  that  the  old  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  entirely  con- 
sumed in  Caesar's  Alexandrine  war ;  and  that  the  foundation 
of  the  new  library  consisted  of  the  whole  collection  of  Per- 
gamus  (200,000  volumes),  which  was  given  by  Marc  Antony 
to  Cleopatra.  But  whether  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  great 
collection  perished,  the  library  was  soon  rastored  and  con- 
tinued in  a  flourishing  condition  until  the  year  889.  At  that 
jtime,  under  the  Episcopate  of  Theophilus  and  in  consequence 
of  the  penalties  and  limitations  inflicted  upon  Paganism, 
bloody  riots  and  conflicts  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
during  which  the  Christians  destroyed  the  splendid  Serapeion^ 
one  of  the  two  temples  in  which  the  famous  library  was  de- 
posited. "The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria,*'  says  Gibbon, 
**  was  pillaged  or  destroyed  ;  and,  near  twenty  years  afterwards, 
the  appearance  of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and 
indignation  of  every  spectator  whose  mind  was  not  totally 
darkened  by  religious  prejudice." 

Once  more  this  library  was  re^tablished  and  Alexandria 
continued  a  centre  of  letters  until  the  year  6i0,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs  and  the  library  was  burned.  Gibbon 
gives  the  following  account  ot  its  destruction,  though  he  is 
inclined  to  discredit  most  of  the  attendant  circumstances.  In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  his  general,  the  Caliph  Omar  said  :  "  If 
these  writings  agree  with  the  book  of  God,  they  are  useless 
and  need  not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  disagree,  they  arQ  per- 
nicious and  aught  to  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted with  blind  obedienca  The  volumes  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment were  distributed  to  the  4,000  baths  of  the  city,  and  such 
was  their  incredible  multitude  that  six  months  were  barely 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  this  precious  fuel.  (Gibbon, 
cap.  51.) 

Similar  to  this  was  the  destruction  of  the  library  in  the 
Basilica  of  the  Emperors  at  Constantinople.  It  had  been 
founded  by  Constantine  and  enlarged  by  Julian.  After  suffer- 
ing once  from  fire  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Zeno  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  Eoyal  College  which  was  occupied  by  a 
President,  called  the  "Sun  of  Science"  and  his  twelve  asso- 
ciates, who  were  the  "  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac"     Accordicig 
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ta  Gibbon  this  library  contained  36,500  volumes.  One  chron- 
icler relates  that  Leo  the  Isaurian,  not  beiDg  able  to  gain  the 
Professors  over  to  bis  iconoclastic  views,  imprisoned  them  in 
their  college  and  reduced  them  and  their  books  to  ashes.  This 
improbable  story  has  been  doubted,  if  not  disproved  by  his- 
torians. Gibbon  believes,  however,  that  during  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  which  was  a  period  of  discord  and  dark- 
ness, the  library  was  burned. 

In  regard  to  the  second  cause — losses  arising  from  igno- 
rance— there  is  more  to  be  said.  During  the  long  night  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  libraries  of  monastic  foundations  became  the 
retreat  and  the  tomb  of  almost  all  existing  literature.  "  What- 
ever mention  we  find  of  learning  and  the  learned,"  says 
Hallam,  ''  must  be  understood  to  relate  only  to  such  as  were 
within  the  pale  of  the  church."  The  taking  of  Alexandria  by 
the  Saracens,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  the 
papyrus  into  Europe,  together  with  a  wide-spread  ignorance 
which  was  partly  the  result  of  this,  brought  it  to  pass  that 
books  were  not  largely  multiplied,  were  purchaseable  only  at 
immense  prices,  and  were  almost  unknown  in  the  secular 
world.  During  the  early  centuries  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  clei^y  were  accurately  familiar  with  the  classical  writ- 
ings. Their  works  abound  in  allusions  to  the  ancient  authors 
and  in  illustrations  and  quotations  from  them.  But  the  clergy 
shared  largely  in  the  general  decline  of  intelligence  and  of  lite- 
rary taste.  In  the  sixth  century  the  best  writers  in  Latin  were 
scarcely  read.  There  was  the  grossest  ignorance  even  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  Boman  historians  and  poets ;  and 
these  rare  works  of  master  minds  were  buried  away  in  the 
recesses  of  monastic  libraries,  to  be  covered  with  dust  and  con- 
signed to  neglect  and  decay.  Not  only,  therefore,  to  the  world 
at  large  were  these  manuscripts  unknown,  but  the  monks 
themselves,  perhaps  even  the  very  librarians,  became  ignorant 
of  their  contents  if  not  of  their  existence.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  therefore  that  manuscript  copies  of  the  classical 
authors  were  multiplied  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the 
middle  agea  Though  the  monks  were  industrious  copyists, 
and  though  their  superiors  sought  to  stimulate  their  literary 
activity  by  holding  out  spiritual  rewards,  yet  the  energies  of 
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the  whole  monastic  order  took  an  entirely  diflTerent  direction. 
The  monks  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  this  kind  of  work  and  by 
practice  had  become  skillful  and  artistic  in  their  use  of  the 
pen.  But  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  either  intensely  theological 
or  philosophic,  and  the  zeal  of  the  learned  was  largely  bent 
towards  multiplying  and  illustrating  copies  of  ecclesiastical 
writings.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Gregory,  were  dili- 
gently studied  and  copied ;  while  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Vergil,  lay 
in  ignominious  retirement,  begrimed  with  dust  or  eaten  by  the 
rats. 

The  monks,  too,  became  extremely  careless  as  to  preserving 
their  collections  of  books  intact  They  allowed  their  libraries 
to  dwindle  away  under  their  eyas.  They  sold  their  books, 
gave  them  away,  or  allowed  them  to  be  stolen.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  true  in  some  cases,  that  in  1486,  the  Abbot  of 
Spanheim,  in  writing  to  the  monks  says :  "  Need  also  urges  us 
to  labor  diligently  in  writing  books.  .  .  .  For  you  see  that  all 
the  library  of  this  monastery,  which  formerly  was  fine  and 
large,  has  been  so  dissipated,  sold,  and  made  away  with  by  the 
disorderly  monks  before  us,  that  when  I  came  I  found  but 
fourteen  (14)  volumes."  (Maitland,  p.  272.)  This  plundering 
of  libraries  became  so  notorious,  that  excommunication  was 
often  denounced  against  those  guilty  of  such  theft,  and  the 
practice  of  chaining  books  to  shelves  or  desks  in  convents  was 
resorted  to  on  this  account  as  a  protective  measure. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  invention  of  printing,  by  means 
of  which  so  much  of  ancient  literature  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  should  be  in  a  measure  accountable  for  the  destruction  of 
some  ancient  manuscripts,  though  perhaps  of  none  of  great 
value.  Those  who  have  written  of  this  period  vent  their  in- 
dignation upon  the  booksellers  and  bookbinders  for  the  base 
uses  to  which  they  put  parchment  manuscripts.  "The  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  for  which  booksellers  have  to  answer,"  says 
Maitland,  ^4s  beyond  all  calculation.  Mabillon  found  many 
manuscripts  (though  happily  not  of  peculiar  value)  in  the 
hands  of  a  bookseller  at  Besan9on,  who  had  destined  them  to 
the  use  of  the  binder ;  and  another  in  the  hands  of  a  physician 
who  had  rescued  it  from  a  similar  fate."  From  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Gall,    a  quantity  of  such    manuscripts  were  sold  by  the 
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pouDd,  some  of  them  passing  into  the  hands  of  gold  beaters 
and  bookbinders. 

On  the  same  sabject,  Maitland  again  says:  ''Those  who 
are  at  all  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  such  things,  know  how 
commonly  early  printed  books,  whose  binding  has  undergone 
the  analytical  operation  of  damp,  or  mere  old  age,  disclose 
the  under  end  pieces  of  beautiful  and  ancient  manuscripts. 
They  know  how  freely  parchment  was  used  for  backs  and 
bands  and  fly-leaves,  and  even  for  covers.  The  thing  is  so 
common  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  old  books, 
have  ceased  to  notice  it,  and  to  give  to  others  any  idea  of  its 
frequency,  or  of  the  immense  consumption  of  manuscript  occa- 
sioned by  it,  is  utterly  impossible."  There  is  a  curious  story 
in  regard  to  the  fate  of  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  Livy.  A 
gentleman  who  had  bought  some  rackets  for  the  game  of  ten* 
nis,  was  surprised  at  discovering  upon  them  what  seemed  to  be 
parts  of  the  history  of  Livy.  He  immediately  sent  to  the 
racket  maker  with  a  view  to  rescuing  what  might  be  left,  but 
was  too  late.  The  man  informed  him  that  a  great  pile  of 
parchment  volumes  had  come  into  his  possession  from  a  neigh- 
boring Abbey,  and  that  he  had  used  them  in  making  a  great 
number  of  rackets.  Indeed  these  rare  works,  which  but  a  few 
years  later  would  have  been  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold,  and 
which  justly  might  have  been  considered  a  rare  prize  and 
honor  for  any  library,  were  looked  upon  as  utterly  useless. 
Had  they  been  so  much  tow  or  rags,  they  could  not  have  been 
treated  as  of  less  value  or  with  more  indignity.  They  were 
r^arded  as  mere  waste  paper.  ''  The  splendid  and  magnificent 
Abbey  of  Malmsbury,"  says  a  letter  from  the  Bodleian  Library, 
"was  ransacked  and  its  treasures  either  sold  or  burned,  to 
serve  the  commonest  purposes  of  life.  An  antiquary  who 
traveled  through  that  town,  many  years  after  the  dissolution, 
relates  that  he  saw  broken  windows  patched  up  with  remnants 
of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  on  vellum,  and  that  the 
bakers  had  not  even  then  consumed  the  stores  they  had  accu- 
mulated in  heating  their  ovens.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  under  Henry  VIIL,  "  those  who  purchased  the  re- 
ligious houses  took  the  libraries  as  part  of  the  booty,  with 
which  they  scoured  their  furniture,  or  sold  the  books  as  waste 
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paper,   or  sent  them   abroad   in  ship  loads  to  foreign  book- 
binders."   It  is  only  a  speculation  of  the  poet  that, 
''  Imperial  Csaear  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

Bat  it  is  no  fancy  bat  the  barest  fact  that  imperial  C»sar's 
works,  and  the  works  of  many  others  who  were  quite  as  im- 
perial in  the  realm  of  thought  as  he,  have  done  all  manner  of 
menial  and  dishonorable  service. 

The  third  view  of  this  subject  has  to  do  with  ecclesiastical 
prejudice  We  have  already  noticed  the  growth,  in  the  early 
centuries,  of  an  intense  and  perhaps  natural  hostility  toward  all 
the  literary  and  artistic  products  of  paganism.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Pagan  art,  or  the  reconsecration  of  it  to  Christian  uses, 
was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  hostility  to  Pagan 
forms  of  religion  was  transferred  in  a  measure  to  all  the  works 
of  antiquity.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  and  religion  to 
dethrone  these  monuments  of  heathenism  and  replace  them  with 
the  products  of  a  Christian  aga  Gregory  I.  is  said  to  have 
burned  all  the  copies  of  Livy  upon  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands,  on  account  of  the  superstitious  legends  with  which  the 
Roman  historian  abounded.  Nor  is  history  satisfied  with  stig- 
matizing this  unfortunate  Pope  as  the  persecutor  of  Livy,  in 
which  unenviable  notoriety  he  has  Caligula  for  his  companion. 
It  has  also  been  repeatedly  stated  and  generally  believed  that 
under  his  orders  the  library  of  the  ^Palatine  Apollo,  a  treasury 
of  literature  formed  by  successive  emperors,  was  committed  to 
the  flames.  Gibbon  is  disposed  to  acquit  Pope  Gregory  of 
both  of  these  charges.  The  second  charge  at  least  is  somewhat 
fictitious;  since  in  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  there  was  no  library  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.  (Leckey*s 
European  Morals,  ii.  cap.  v.)  Gregory  VII.  is  said  to  have 
burned  a  great  number  of  ancient  manuscripts.  He  is  charged 
more  particularly  with  burning  the  works  of  Varro,  lest 
Augustine,  who  had  quoted  largely  from  that  author,  should 
be  convicted  of  plagiarism.  This  statement,  however,  is 
treated  with  contempt,  on  the  ground  that  Augustine  quotes 
openly  from  Varro,  and  that  the  quotations  are  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  refuting  them.  But  even  if  these  stories  be 
fabulous,  the  fact  that  they  were  ever  invented  may  serve  to 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  the  timea 
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Against  the  poets  especially  was  directed  the  moral  indigna- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastics.  Many  of  these  writings  were  not  con- 
sidered fit  for  the  use  of  the  youth,  and  therefore  such  manu- 
scripts, if  not  destroyed,  were  expurgated  to  a  ruinous  extent. 
This  was  at  least  the  case  with  the  Greek  texts  and  we  may 
presume  also  with  the  Latin.  "In  the  later  ages  of  the  Greek 
empire,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  BetneWj  "the  classical 
authors  were  studied  only  in  schools,  and  the  schools  were  in 
convents.  The  teachers  were  universally  monks,  who  took  the 
trouble  of  transcribing  only  such  portions  of  the  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  antiquity  as  were  used  in  their  lectures,  while 
the  others  were  suffered  to  decay  from  age,  or  were  cut  up  to 
form  the  envelopes  of  their  school  books.  That  this  was  the 
case  is  rendered  probable  from  the  following  circumstance. 
Of  the  three  easiest  plays  of  uEschylus  there  are  many  copies 
extant;  while  of  the  more  difficult  tragedies  there  are  not 
more  than  one  or  two  manuscripts,  the  reason  being  that  they 
were  less  frequently  used  in  the  schools."  In  some  cases  the 
monks  satisfied  their  conscientious  scruples  by  merely  cutting 
out  the  offensive  passages,  or  correcting  them. 

The  great  demand  for  copies  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  the 
frequent  reproduction  of  such  works  by  the  monks,  was  also 
undoubtedly  fatal  to  the  existence  of  many  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts.  After  the  supply  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  had 
been  cut  off,  parchment  came  by  necessity  more  commonly 
into  use.  This,  however,  was  more  expensive,  and  not  so 
easily  obtained,  nor  in  such  large  quantities.  In  these  circum- 
stances nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  these  monkish 
scribes  should  resort  to  these  long  neglected  and  disused 
volumes  of  antiquity.  Copies  of  the  Fathers  were  valuable; 
copies  of  Cicero,  Livy,  or  Vergil  were  worse  than  valueless, 
since  they  served  only  to  litter  up  the  shelves  of  the  monastic 
libraries.  Parchment  manuscripts  of  the  classics  were  prepared 
by  washing  or  scraping,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  ridicu- 
lous legends  of  the  saints.  In  some  cases  the  original  writing 
was  effaced  by  a  chemical  application.  Where  the  parchment 
was  of  sufficient  thickness  it  was  sometimes  scraped.  The 
monks  were  most  industrious  in  erasing  the  writing  from 
manuscripts  of  Horace,  Vergil,  or  Quintillian,  and  replacing  it 
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with  lives  of  the  saints  or  dreamy  religious  romances.  One  of 
the  books  of  Livy  in  the  Vatican  is  said  to  be  sadly  defaced 
by  some  pious  monks  who  wished  to  use  the  parchment  to 
copy  some  missal  or  Psalter.  The  de  Bepublica  of  Cicero  was 
written  over  with  St  Augustine's  (Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
A  manuscript  of  Vergil  was  erased  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  Gregorian  Commentary  on  Job.  The  Institutes  of  Gains 
were  covered  with  the  letters  of  St.  Jerome.  The  manuscripts 
here  referred  to  are  known  as  Codices  Palimpsesti  or  rescripti. 
It  is  probable  that  this  process,  which  was  intended  by  the 
monkish  scribes  to  destroy  the  classical  writings,  has  been  in 
some  cases  the  means  of  preserving.  A  manuscript  of  Cicero, 
Livy,  or  Vergil,  which  was  utterly  worthless  in  the  eyes  of 
ecclesiastics,  received  a  new  value  and  sanctity  when  covered 
with  the  life  of  a  saint  So  the  image  of  a  saint  or  a  shrine  has 
preserved  many  a  monument  of  antiquity  from  destruction. 
These  copies  of  the  classics,  which  have  been  in  this  way 
embalmed  and  intombed,  have  been  raised  to  life  by  the  inge- 
nuity and  scholarship  of  modern  times.  In  some  cases  the 
original  writing  has  been  so  imperfectly  effaced  that  the  text 
can  be  reconstructed,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  by  those  prac- 
ticed in  deciphering  ancient  manuscripts.  In  other  cases,  the 
writing  has  been  reproduced  only  by  the  aid  of  magnifying 
glasses,  or  by  the  use  of  chemical  applications.  The  scarcity 
of  writing  materials  is  said  to  have  been  felt  in  the  West  much 
earlier  than  in  the  East,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  palimpsests  do  not  date  back  earlier  than  the  eleventh 
century,  while  the  Latin  are  in  some  cases  found  as  esirly  as 
the  eighth  or  even  the  seventh.  A  considerable  number  of 
such  manuscripts,  containing  portions  of  the  Septuagint  and 
New  Testament,  have  been  recovered.  In  the  line  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  the  discoveries  have  been  still  more 
valuable,  and  it  may  be  that  even  yet  the  field  of  such  research 
is  far  from  being  exhausted. 

The  first  edition  of  a  fragment  of  a  classic  author  recovered 
from  a  palimpsest  was  brought  out  in  1773.  It  was  a  portion 
of  the  ninety-first  book  of  Livy,  which  had  been  found  in  a 
rewritten  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  collection. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  successful  explorers  in  this  direc- 
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tioD  was  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai.  In  1819  he  became  chief 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library  at  Bome,  and  Boon  after  libra- 
rian. He  had  previously  been  connected  with  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  where  his  literary  repatation  was  established 
by  the  value  of  his  discoveries  in  the  then  almost  unknown 
department  of  rewritten  manuscripts.  Among  his  discoveries 
at  Milan  were  portions  of  several  of  the  orations  of  Cicero ; 
several  letters  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius;  several  books 
of  the  Boman  Antiquities  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
other  fragments  of  less  value  and  from  authors  of  less  promi- 
nenca  At  Bome  he  also  discovered  the  long  sought  work  of 
Cicero,  de  Bepublica. 

Similar  investigations  were  prosecuted  by  Niebuhr.  ^'It 
was  generally  believed,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, that  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  perished  in  the  confusion  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  But  in  the  year  1816  Niebuhr,  who  was  then 
exploring  the  library  at  Yerona,  stumbled  upon  a  manuscript, 
that  looked  to  him  like  a  copy  of  the  long  lost  work.  Being 
unable  himself  to  follow  up  the  discovery,  for  want  of  time, 
be  simply  announced  it  In  1817,  Goeschen,  then  professor  at 
GSttingen,  was  sent  to  Verona,  on  Niebuhr's  recommendation, 
to  undertake  the  critical  editing  of  the  manuscript  It  was  far 
more  serious  than  had  been  supposed,  and  the  final  success  was 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  scholarship  and  in- 
genuity. Not  only  was  the  manuscript  a  palimpsest,  a  manu- 
script of  which  the  original  text  had  been  covered  by  a  second, 
but  sixty-two  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  of  the 
manuscript  were  even  a  double  palimpsest;  the  second  writ- 
ing had  been  in  its  turn  covered  by  a  third.  For  over  a  year 
Goeschen,  assisted  by  Beth  man  n-HolIweg,  worked  assiduously ; 
by  the  most  careful  application  of  certain  chemicals  he  suc- 
ceeded in  erasing  the  second  and  third  writings — the  Epistles 
of  St  Jerome — and  deciphering  nearly  all  the  original  text'' 
(Hart's  German  Universities^  p.  129.)  Among  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  the  kind  are  parts  of  some  of  the  books  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History  which  were  found  in  a  Benedictine  monastery 
in  Garinthia.  The  passage  in  which  the  cardinal  describes  his 
delight  is  perhaps  worth  reproducing,  as  showing  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a   student  of   ancient   manuscripts.      *' Among  the 
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Bobian  manuscripts,"  he  says,  "I  found  one  which  contained 
the  works  of  the  Christian  poet  Sedulias ;  and  while  I  was 
examining  it  very  closely :  *  Oh  immortal  God,*  on  a  sudden 
I  exclaimed,  *  what  is  that  I  see  ?  Behold  Cicero  I  behold  the 
light  of  Soman  eloquence  buried  in  unmerited  obscurity  I  I 
recognize  the  lost  orations  of  Tully.  I  perceive  his  eloquence 
flowing  with  godlike  force  from  these  fountains,  abounding 
with  sonorous  words  and  noble  sentiments.'  Judge  with  what 
rapture  I  was  filled  when  I  detected  large  unpublished  frag- 
ments of  three  orations  of  Cicero,  to  w^it:  Pro  Scauro,  Pro 
Tullio,  and  Pro  Flacco:' 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  influence  of  the  monasteries 
has  been  both  hostile  and  friendly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
classical  manuscripts.     The  conventual  libraries  were  the  only 
treasure  houses  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  therefore  the 
monks  had  the  entire  matter  in  their  own  hands.     And  while 
we  cannot  but  deplore  the   loss  which   their  ignorance  and 
prejudice   have  occasioned,    we  owe   them   a  certain  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  passive  influence  in  preserving  and  handing 
down  to  us  the  literary  remains  of  antiquity  which   we  now 
possess.     They  tore,  and  burned,  and  gave  away.     They  al- 
lowed manuscripts  to  fall  into  decay,  to  be  covered  with  dust 
and  damp,  and  eaten  by  vermin  ;  and  yet  the  mere  fact  that 
manuscripts  were  housed  and  undercover  preserved  them  from 
that  inevitable  destruction   which  must  have  overtaken  them 
in  the  secular  world.     Our  debt  of  gratitude  therefore  to  the 
monasteries,  is  very  much  like  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  jailor 
of  the  Bastile,  who  throws  his  prisoner  into  a  dungeon  and 
only  fails  to  put  him  to  death  because  he  forgets  his  existence, 
so  that  he  drags  out  an  obscure  and  miserable  life  until  the 
revolution  comes  which  throws  down  the  prison  house  and 
liberates  him.     Such  a  revolution  was  the  revival  of  letters. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  wonderful  awakening  of 
the  mind  and  revival  of  learning  brought  the  ancient  classics 
into  urgent  demand  and    put,  if   possible,  even    a    factitious 
value  upon  them.     Though   the  Latin  language,   during  the 
Dark  Ages,  became  exceedingly  corrupt  in  its  popular  use,  yet 
even  after  it  had  become  unintelligible  and  unknown  in  the 
secular   world  it  was   preserved  in  its    purity  in  the  Church 
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Liturgy  and  in  the  Vulgate.  This  it  was  which  prevented  the 
Latin  from  ever  becoming  a  dead  or  obsolete  language ;  and 
this  it  was  which  made  the  return  of  the  Roman  classics  to 
common  use  comparatively  easy  and  natural.  The  search  for 
and  the  study  of  ancient  manuscripts  became  a  passion.  Not 
only  scholars  were  enthusiastic  in  this. pursuit,  but  men  of 
wealth  and  letters  kept  agents  upon  the  look-out  for  any  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  possession  of  some  rare  work.  The  rumor  that 
a  valuable  manuscript  was  to  be  found  in  any  library,  and  the 
hope  that  it  was  purchaseable,  were  enough  to  start  rival 
scholars  and  manuscript  hunters  in  pursuit  of  it.  "Oh  great 
gain !"  wrote  Aretino,  on  hearing  that  Poggio  had  discovered 
a  copy  of  Quintillian.  Oh  unexpected  felicity  !  I  intreat  you, 
my  Poggio,  send  me  the  manuscript  as  soon  as  possible  that  I 
may  see  it  before  I  die.'* 

And  yet  the  labors  of  these  men  were  attended  with  many 
discouragements  and  diflSculties.  Not  only  were  the  libraries 
often  difficult  of  access,  but  even  when  open  to  inspection  the 
monks  were  ignorant  of  their  contents,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
most  laborious  researches  that  it.  could  be  ascertained  what  had 
been  saved  from  the  decay  and  loss  of  ages.  Another  diffi- 
culty lay  still  further  back  than  this,  and  one  which  seemed  to 
tie  the  hands  of  those  who  were  attempting  to  open  these 
stores  of  ancient  learning.  This  was  an  absolute  ignorance  as 
to  the  place  where  the  desired  manuscript  could  be  found. 
Even  though  they  knew  the  names  of  classical  authors,  they 
did  not  know  where  to  look  for  them  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
ransacking  the  libraries  of  convents  that  these  works  were 
gradually  brought  to  light. 

Petrarch  was  constant  and  laborious  in  his  eflForts  to  dis- 
cover unknown  manuscripts  and  to  preserve  those  which  were 
in  danger  of  perishing  from  neglect  and  time.  Yet  he  had 
reason  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  great  scarcity  of  manuscripta 
But  few  could  be  found,  and  when  found  could  only  be 
purchased  at  extravagant  prices.  Dante,  though  familiar  with 
many  of  the  best  Latin  authors  did  little  or  nothing  toward 
preserving  the  classics  nor  toward  rescuing  those  that  were  in 
danger  of  loss  or  destruction.  He  was  ignorant  of  Greek  and 
therefore  had   no  appreciation   of    the  value  of   the    Greek 
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classica  To  Petrarch  (1304-1874:)  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  who  engaged  with  patient  labor  in  the  work  of 
recovering  the  classical  manuscripts  ;  and  therefore  he  is  justly 
honored  as  the  restorer  of  classical  literature  in  Italy  and 
Europe,  He  manifested  an  unwearied  diligence  in  collecting 
and  copying  ancient  .manuscripts  many  of  which,  but  for  his 
efforts,  would  undoubtedly  have  perished.  He  discovered  at 
Arrezzo  a  portion  of  the  Institutes  of  Quintillian ;  at  Verona, 
the  "Familiar  Letters"  of  Cicero,  and  the  Epistles  to  Atticus. 
He  also  mentions  the  names  of  other  classical  writings  which 
he  had  seen,  but  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  This 
discovery  of  Quintillian,  he  said,  made  him  happier  than  a 
king.  Indeed  the  enthusiasm  of  these  early  explorers  is 
at  times  almost  amusing ;  and  to  have  found  a  new  manuscript 
gave  almost  as  much  satisfaction  as  to  have  discovered  a  new 
world. 

But  perhaps  the  most  successful  in  this  respect,  among  the 
revivers  of  classical  learning  in  Italy,  was  Poggio  (1880-1459). 
He  attended  Pope  John  XXIII.  as  apostolic  secretary  at  the 
council  of  Constance  in  1415.  While  there,  he  visited  the 
convent  of  St  Gallo,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  where  he  had 
been  informed  that  he  would  probably  find  ancient  Roman 
manuscripts.  During  his  search,  he  had  the  happiness  of  find- 
ing a  complete  copy  of  Quintillian  whose  works  had  before 
been  possessed  only  in  a  mutilated  and  imperfect  state.  He 
discovered  also  the  first  three  books  and  a  part  of  the  fourth 
of  the  Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus.  All  of  these  were  in 
great  danger  of  being  lost  as  they  were  buried  in  obscurity  in 
a  dark  and  lonely  tower,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  lay  cov- 
ered with  filth  and  rubbish.  By  subsequent  researches  in 
Germany  and  France,  he  found  several  of  the  Orations  of 
Cicero.  As  to  the  literary  property  of  Plautus  there  is  great 
uncertainty  even  now.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  the  I4th 
century  but  eight  comedies  of  Plautus  were  known.  The  first 
complete  copy  of  that  author  was  brought  to  Borne,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Poggio,  by  a  German  monk.  It  was  purchased  by 
Cardinal  Orsini,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by 
Poggio  to  let  him  have  a  copy  of  it  In  addition  to  these  dis- 
coveries already  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  we  are  indebted 
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to  his  diligence  for  Lucretius,  Silius  Italicas,  Aramianus  Mar- 
<5ellinus,  and  others.  Poggio  had  also  high  expectations  of 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  Decades  of  Livy,  which  a  monk  had 
assured  him  he  had  seen  in  the  Cistercian  Library  at  Sora,  in 
two  volumes,  in  a  large  Lombard  character.  He  immediately 
wrote  to  Cosmo  de  Medici  to  direct  his  agent  to  go  and  pur- 
<ihase  it  But  either  the  volumes  had  disappeared  or  more 
probably  had  not  existed ;  for  all  attempts  to  find  them  were 
fruitless. 

His  attempts  to  recover  the  writings  of  Tacitus  were  equally 
vain.  After  long  inquiry  he  was  persuaded  that  no  copy  of 
that  author  existed  in  Germany.  The  fact  that  nearly  a  cen- 
tury afterward,  the  five  books  of  Tacitus*  Histories  were 
bniught  from  Germany  to  Eome  and  presented  to  Leo  X.,  may 
perhaps  suggest  the  hope  that  even  yet  we  have  not  seen  the 
resurrection  of  all  the  literary  remains  of  antiquity  which  have 
been  buried  in  the  seclusion  of  conventa  If  the  statement  be 
true,  which  has  been  made,  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of 
Tacitus  to  this  single  volume,  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  fatality 
which  has  attended  early  manuscripts.  If  any  work  might  be 
expected  to  survive  the  ravages  of  man  and  of  time  it  was  this. 
For  as  already  noticed  the  Emperor  Tacitus  had  ordered  copies 
of  it  to  be  placed  in  all  the  libi^aries  of  the  empire,  with  a 
special  direction  that  ten  copies  should  be  made  each  year  at 
the  public  expense. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  researches  of  these  early 
scholars  have  been  set  forth  in  a  few  words  as  follows :  "  These 
manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the  obscurest  recesses  of  the 
monasteries.  They  were  not  always  imprisoned  in  libraries, 
but  rotting  in  dark  unfrequented  corners  with  rubbish.  It 
required  not  less  ingenuity  to  find  out  the  places  where  one 
should  grope  for  them  than  to  understand  their  value  when 
found.  An  universal  ignorance  then  prevailed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  writers.  A  scholar  of  these  times  gave  the 
first  rank  among  the  Latin  writers  to  one  Valerius — whether 
he  meant  Martial  or  Maximus  is  uncertain.  He  placed  Plato 
and  Tully  among  the  poets,  and  imagined  that  Eunius  and 
Statius  were  contemporaries." 

The  preservation  of  the  JEneid  is  said  to  have  been  owing  in 
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large  measure  to  peculiar  influences.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  Vergil  had  been  regarded  with  peculiar  favor,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  jEneid  was  more  copied,  quoted,  and  read  than  all 
the  other  Latin  poets  put  together.  Why  this  should  be  in  an 
age  when  all  classic  literature  was  not  only  ignored  but  practi- 
cally condemned,  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent.  Dante  in  the 
thirteenth  century  gives  him  precedence  over  all  the  poets  of 
antiquity.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  Vergil  was  regarded 
by  the  Christian  Fathers  as  a  devout  and  religious  poet,  and 
his  works  as  embodying  something  of  the  prophetic  element. 
"It  is  well  known,"  says  Principal  Shairp  in  the  Princeton 
Review^  "  in  what  special  honor  the  early  Christian  Fathers  held 
Vergil.  St.  Augustine  styled  him  the  finest  and  noblest  of 
poets.  St.  Jerome,  who  looked  severely  on  all  heathen  writers, 
allows  that  to  read  Vergil  was  a  necessity  for  boys,  but  com- 
plains that  even  priests  in  his  day  turned  to  him  for  pleasure. 
In  the  middle  age  he  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  magician ;  by 
others  as  a  prophet  or  a  saint.  His  form  was  found  sculptured 
in  the  stalls  of  a  cathedral  among  the  Old  Testament  worthies  ; 
in  a  picture  of  the  Nativity  where  David  and  the  Prophets 
were  singing  around  the  child,  Vergil  is  seen  leading  the  con- 
cert." This  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  prominent  place 
which  Vergil  held  in  the  estimation  of  even  the  most  rigid 
theologiana  VergiFs  4th  Eclogue,  which  is  prophetic  in  its 
character,  and  which  is  strikingly  analogous  to  some  parts  of 
the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  had  its  influence  upon  the  theological 
mind  of  the  day,  and  gave  to  him  a  place  in  the  regard  and 
aflfections  of  the  church,  which  was  denied  to  other  poets  or 
historians. 

In  closing  this  sketch,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give 
the  substance  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  a  traveler  in  the 
Levant,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  showing  the  result  of 
his  researches  among  the  libraries  of  some  of  the  convents.  In 
the  year  1837  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon  made  an  exploring  tour 
among  the  monasteries  of  the  Levant  He  visited  among 
others  the  convent  of  St.  Laura.  He  found  two  small  rooms 
full  of  books,  which  were  arranged  in  tolerable  order  on 
shelves.  The  dust  had  not  been  disturbed  for  many  years, 
and  almost  blinded  him  as  he  entered.     He  found  about  five 
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thousand  volumes — the  largest  collection  extant  on  Mount 
Athos.  About  four  thousand  were  printed  books,  including 
several  fine  Aldine  classics.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  hundred  manu- 
scripts, six  hundred  were  on  paper — all  theology,  except  four, 
viz:  the  Hiad,  Hesiod,  and  two  on  botany,  which  were  not  in 
good  condition,  having  probably  been  much  studied  by  the 
former  monks.  Among  three  hundred  manuscripts  on  vellum 
there  was  one  "  Evangelistarium  "  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
about  fifty  Gospels  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  ceniury.  There 
were  also  many  huge  folios  of  Chrysostom,  but  not  one  leaf  of 
a  classic  author  on  vellum. 

At  Caracalla,  a  small  convent,  the  library  was  a  dark  closet 
near  the  entrance  to  the  church.  It  had  been  fastened  for 
years,  but  the  monk  who  acted  as  guide  broke  open  the  lock. 
He  found  within,  on  the  ground  and  upon  some  broken-down 
shelves,  four  or  five  hundred  printed  volumes,  and  among 
them  some  manuscripts.  At  St.  Laura  Mr.  Curzon  had  not 
been  able  to  purchase  any  of  the  volumes,  and  was  very 
anxious  to  take  away  from  these  places  even  some  fragment  as 
a  memorial.  Finding  a  single  leaf  of  parchment  upon  the 
ground,  he  asked  with  some  fear  and  hesitation  if  he  might 
have  it  "Certainly,"  said  the  guide,  "but  what  for?"  The 
servant  suggested  that  it  might  cover  a  pot  of  jam  or  some 
vases  at  home.  "Oh,"  said  the  guide,  "take  more;"  and 
before  the  visitor  could  check  his  vandalism,  he  whipped  out 
his  knife,  and  taking  up  a  large  quarto  manuscript  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  cut  out  a  bundle  of  leaves  an  inch  in  thickness. 
It  was  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  part  cut 
out  proved  to  be  the  Apocalypse,  which  concluded  the  volume, 
but  which  is  rarely  found  in  early  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Acta 

At  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  Mr.  Curzon  found  a  splendid 
collection  of  books.  Some  of  the  volumes  were  all  a-blaze  with 
illuminations.  Here  also  he  felt  some  delicacy  about  asking 
for  anything.  As  he  was  going,  the  guide  said  that  he  wished 
he  had  something  to  ofier  him  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit 
Curzon  suggested  a  book.  "  Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  the  guide ; 
we  make  no  use  of  old  books,  and  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
accept  one."    They  returned  to  the  library,  and  the  guide  took 
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down  a  book  at  random  and  presented  it.  "  If  you  don't  care 
what  book  it  is  that  you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me,"  said  Mr. 
Curzon,  "  let  me  take  one  which  pleases  me ;"  and  so  saying, 
he  took  down  a  splendidly  illuminated  folio  of  the  Bulgarian 
Gospels.  "I  could  hardly  believe  I  was  awake  when  the  guide 
gave  it  into  my  hands."  Before  leaving  he  asked  the  privilege 
of  buying  another  volume,  but  they  insisted  on  his  taking  it 
without  any  charge.  ("Monasteries  of  the  East")  In  the 
same  way  Boccaccio,  when  searching  for  manuscripts,  visited 
the  convent  of  Monte  Casino.  He  asked  to  see  the  famous 
library,  and  was  told  to  go  up.  stairs;  that  he  would  jSnd  it 
open.  And  indeed  it  was  unprotected  even  by  a  door.  "  It  was 
in  a  deplorable  state.  There  were  books  without  bindings,  and 
sadder  still,  bindings  without  books.  For  the  book-worms  of 
the  convent  had  of  late  occupied  themselves  in  erasing  the 
ancient  writing  from  the  parchments,  and  converting  them  into 
Psalters,  breviaries,  and  texts,  worn  as  amulets,  which  were 
worth  more  ...  to  sell."     {LitteWs  Living  Age,  vol.  cxiv.) 

The  statement  is  made  by  Gibbon  and  repeated  by  others, 
that  of  the  Latin  writers  not  many  have  perished  whose  loss 
we  need  greatly  deplore.  Of  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators 
we  have  undoubtedly  examples,  but  only  examples;  and  from 
these  we  have  already  seen  how  large  a  portion  is  missing.  In 
the  single  case  of  Tacitus  we  have  noticed  how  great  is  the  loss. 
The  portion  of  his  hiwStory  which  we  have  closes  with  the  ascent 
of  Vespasian  to  the  throne;  so  that  he  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
reign  of  Titus,  "  the  delight  of  mankind,  and  Doraitian  has 
escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  historian's  pen."  In  the  Annals, 
Caligula  is  equally  fortunate.  The  full  and  exhaustive  account 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  closes  with  the  sixth  book.  The  fol- 
lowing books  are  missing  until  the  eleventh,  where  we  enter 
upon  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  these  cases,  at 
least,  time  seems  to  have  dealt  kindly  with  the  monsters  of 
antiquity,  and  to  have  buried  in  oblivion  a  large  part  of  the 
most  truthful  record  of  their  lives  that  was  ever  written. 

And  yet  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  which  this  sketch 
aflfbrds,  we  may  reecho  Gibbon's  feeling  of  surprise  that  so 
much  of  antiquity  has  come  down  to  us.  The  ignorance,  the 
idleness,   the   prejudice,   of  the   monkish  guardians  of  these 
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treasures  did  almost  as  much  as  man  could  do  to  destroy  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Had  our  possession  of  any  of  these 
volumes  depended  upon  one  or  perhaps  even  a  score  of  manu- 
scripts, it  is  highly  questionable  whether  it  could  have  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  the  dark  age&  Undoubtedly  more  has  been 
destroyed  than  has  survived.  But  surely  enough  has  been  left 
to  enrich  ihe  world  of  letters ;  to  furnish  models  to  the  histo- 
rian, the  poet,  and  the  orator;  to  add  to  our  sources  of  refine- 
ment and  pleasure;  and,  in  tine,  to  become,  what  Cicero  said 
of  books  in  general,  "  the  food  of  youth,  the  delight  of  old  age, 
the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  refuge  and  comfort  of  adver- 
sity, a  delight  at  home  and  no  hindrance  abroad;  companions 
by  night,  in  traveling,  or  in  the  country." 
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Article  VI— ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS:    OR  SCFIOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY  IN  MODERN  THEOLOGY. 

A  SPECIAL  prominence  is  given  at  this  time  to  the  philosophy 
of  St.  Thomas  Aqainas  by  two  recent  encyclicals  of  the  Pope, 
who  calls  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  its  study, 
and  recommends  its  use  in  the  interpretation  and  defense  of 
the  Roman  faith.  The  Pope  at  the  same  time  exalts  Aquinas 
as  the  patron  of  all  Catholic  academies,  lyceums,  and  schools, 
and  officially  stamps  his  philosophy  as  the  philosophy  of 
Catholicism. 

The  study  of  any  writer,  no  matter  how  worthless  his 
thoughts,  by  so  many  men,  no  matter  how  valueless  their 
investigations,  makes  him  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the 
public.  Especially  is  this  so  when  the  persons  thus  required 
to  study  him  have  large  interests  to  control  and  the  education 
of  many  youth  to  direct 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  dawning  of  that  light 
which  was  to  slowly  brighten  into  the  Reformation,  a  move- 
ment was  made  by  three  great  minds  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion :  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Sco- 
tus;  so  that  Thomas  Aquinas  stands  historically  in  the  centre 
of  a  grand  trio,  who,  more  than  anybody  since  St  Augustine 
and  before  Calvin,  moulded  theology.  This  reconciliation  was 
harder  then  than  in  our  day,  because  religion  at  that  lime 
included  all  the  mediaeval  theology,  with  its  accretion  of  fabu- 
lous legends,  which  have  been  largely  eliminated  by  the  Refor- 
mation. It  was  also  easier  than  in  our  day,  in  as  much  as 
science  then  included  little  more  than  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  his  commentators,  and  so  oflfered  less  with  which  religion 
had  to  be  reconciled. 

Albertus  Magnus  commenced  this  work  of  reconciliation  by 
systematizing  the  whole  works  of  Aristotle,  according  to  the 
Arabian  commentators,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  essential  dogmas  of  religion.  Thomas  Aquinas,  coming 
after  him,  systematized  the  whole  of  Christian  theology  with  a 
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view  to  accommodate  it  to  Aristotle.  Duns  Scotus,  coming 
next,  made  the  application,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  Kant,  criticized 
both,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  up  all  Christian  doctrine 
as  incapable  of  rational  proof,  and  demanded  that  it  be  received 
on  authority,  which  authority  should  also  compel  obedience; 
at  which  point  the  attempted  reconciliation  practically  ended, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  subjection  of  science  until  the  Renais- 
sance of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  age  of  Aquinas  was  the  culminating  of  a  long  period  of 
reconciliation.  Prom  Aristotle  to  Bacon  there  was  a  compara- 
tive blank  in  philosophy.  The  thinkers,  few  and  feeble,  did 
little  but  try  to  harmonize  the  systems  of  a  livelier  age — the 
<5raBco- Roman  Age.  Christianity,  whicli  had  in  this  time 
sprung  up  and  swept  over  the  western  world,  was  the  chief 
interest  It  was  accepted  by  all  and  so  had  to  be  reconciled 
"with  whatever  was  held  by  any.  Though  unlike  any  of  the 
previous  systems,  it  yet  had  to  be  shown  in  unity  with  all  of 
them.  It  thus  had  to  be  reconciled  with  Judaism,  with  Pagan- 
ism, and  with  "Philosophy."  In  reconciling  it  with  Judaism 
it  was  attempted  to  harmonize  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  to  explain  the  rejection  of  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices, 
as  well  as  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  by  the  theory  of  their  fulfill- 
ment in  Christianity,  or  of  the  merging  and  superseding  of  the 
provisional  in  the  permanent.  In  reconciling  it  with  Pagan- 
ism there  was  a  compromise,  or  combination,  known  as  Catho- 
licism, in  which  the  idolatry,  or  image  worship,  of  the  Pagans, 
together  with  their  divinities  and  ceremonies,  were  preserved 
under  other  names  and  associations.  In  reconciling  Chris- 
tianity with  philosophy  there  was  a  combination,  first  with 
Platonism,  or  rather  Neo-Platonism,  in  a  mystic  theosophy 
concerning  the  Logos,  the  Trinity,  and  the  soul  in  relation 
with  the  divine  mind,  and  afterward,  on  the  superseding  of 
Platonism  by  Aristotelian  ism,  with  the  latter  in  a  logical  sys- 
tem of  nature  and  its  superniitural  relations;  at  which  point 
the  great  trio  of  which  I  have  spoken  appeared  on  the  scene. 

With  the  fall  of  Platonism,  which  dominated  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Christian  era,  theology  became  largely  eliminated  from 
science.  Reconciliation,  consisting  thenceforth  in  harmonizing 
theology  with  Aristotle's  philosophy,  which  had  almost  nothing 
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to  do  with  theology  (being  mostly  physics,  logic,  rhetoric,  music, 
and  the  like),  was  mainly  found  in  the  separation  of  philosophy 
and  religion.  By  allowing  each  a  particular  sphere,  on  which 
the  other  was  not  allowed  to  encroach,  a  reconciliation  became 
more  easy,  or,  at  least,  conflicts  less  necessary. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  also  a  marked  tendency  to- 
distinguish  between  the  known  and  the  unknown,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  latter  from  science  to  be  received  on  authority.  This 
again  made  reconciliation  more  easy.  By  excluding  so  many 
topics  from  scientific  discussion,  and  ceasing  in  a  measure  ta 
determine  the  indeterminable,  the  issues  on  which  conflicts 
could  arise  became  materially  reduced.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  reconcile  the  known  ;  but  when  the  unknown  and  unknowa- 
ble had  also  to  be  reconciled  with  it,  it  was  hopelessly  perplex- 
ing. Reconciliation  from  this  time  forward  consisted  mainly 
in  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  science  contradictory  to- 
what  may  possibly  be  true  outside  of  our  kno"vledge;  namely, 
in  those  things  which  are  accepted  on  faith,  the  substantial 
proposition  of  which  reconciliation  is,  that  we  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  in  what  we  do  know  that  contradicts 
what  we  do  not  know. 

We  say,  accordingly,  that  the  age  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  an  age  of  culminating  reconciliations.  Men  reconciled  God 
with  himself  in  a  perfected  system  of  the  Trinity;  they  recon« 
ciled  God  with  man  in  the  Atonement;  the  idea  with  the  thing 
in  Realism;  philosophy  and  religion  in  Scholasticism;  and 
church  and  state  in  the  Papacy. 

They  wrought  out,  through  great  struggles,  a  unity  in  things, 
as  a  result  of  all  this  reconciliation ;  a  unity  of  nations  in  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  churches  in  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  science  in  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  and  of  the- 
ology in  the  Summa  Theologice,  which  was  the  crowning  work 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  capstone  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  reconciliation. 

It  was  an  age  which  ended  a  long  period  of  commentating, 
as  preparatory  to  this — commentating  on  Scripture,  comment- 
ating on  Aristotle,  commentating  on  tradition  and  dogma.  It 
was  an  age  of  explaining  things,  or  of  getting  our  knowledge 
into  unity.     Aquinas  was  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  this 
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age  and  spirit,  and  his  work  stands  out  as  its  monument  to 
subsequent  times.  He  was  to  Catholicism  what  Justinian  was 
to  Roman  law,  Coke  or  Blackstone  to  Common  law,  and  Napo- 
leon to  French  law.  He  was  the  intellectual  Charlemagne  of 
the  middle  ages,  who  conquered  and  organized  in  one  intel- 
lectual empire  all  the  sciences.  He  was  the  spiritual  Hilde- 
brand,  who  subordinated  in  one  moral  system  all  our  thought; 
putting  therein,  heaven  over  earth,  church  over  state,  theology 
over  science,  duty  over  interest,  and  religion  over  secular  life. 

He  added  little  that  was  new  to  philoso|)hy,  and  not  much  to 
theology.  He  mainly  collected  what  had  been  written  before, 
and  argued  for  or  against  well  known  propositions.  Like  a 
judge  he  summed  up,  expounded  and  decided,  but  did  not 
make  or  suggest  much  that  was  original.  He  was  a  store-house 
in  whose  mind  was  gathered  and  arranged  in  system  all  exist- 
ing knowledge;  and  he  discoursed  intelligently  about  it,  giv- 
ing it  fixed  form  and  statement  He  reconciled,  however,  a 
past  religion  to  a  past  science.  He  did  not  do  much  that  will 
affect  the  present  age  or  its  problems. 

The  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  accordingly  essen- 
tially worthless  to-day.  No  scientitic  man  gives  any  serious 
attention  to  his  distinctions,  or  can  arrive  at  any  discoveries  or 
formulations  of  truth  through  them  ;  while  the  speculative 
philosopher  has  passed  to  other  subjects  and  other  methods. 
St  Thomas  is  hopelessly  out  of  date;  and  all  the  galvanizing 
from  that  powerful  central  battery,  the  Vatican,  will  hardly 
bring  him  to  life  in  this  century. 

Progress  in  philosophy  consists  less,  perhaps,  in  solving  the 
questions  which  it  discusses  than  in  giving  them  up.  Few 
that  it  has  ever  raised  have  been  settled.  But  it  makes  nota- 
ble progress  in  learning  that  they  are  trivial,  or  else  do  not 
embrace  what  we  want  to  know,  so  that  we  goon  to  something 
that  is  more  really  valuable.  We  are  in  advance  of  the 
ancients  chiefly  in  confining  our  minds  to  more  substantial  and 
determinable  questions,  or  to  questions  affecting  more  nearly 
our  practical  life  or  experimental  knowledge.  The  issues  raised 
or  discussed  by  St  Thomas  are  now  regarded  as  merely  curi- 
ous, or  else  as  altogether  indeterminable. 

The  scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  at  once  the  subject  of 
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Aquinas'  speculations  and  the  method  of  his  procedure,  which 
he  gathered  up  and  embodied  in  himself  as  its  great  representa- 
tive— its  chief  interpreter  and  perfecter — was  a  combination  of 
Christian  theology  and  Pagan  philosophy.  For  Pagan  philos- 
ophy which,  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  Christianity, 
came  gradually  to  be  used  for  the  explanation  and  defence  of 
Christianity;  so  that  Christian  doctrine  came  to  be  expressed 
and  understood  in  its  terms,  and  it  came,  in  turn,  to  busy  itself 
chiefly  with  Christian  doctrine.  For  in  like  manner  as  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  at  first  hostile  to  Judaism,  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  make  peace  with  it,  which  it  did,  as  I  have  said,  by 
reconciling  itself  with  the  Old  Testament;  and  in  like  manner 
as  Christianity,  which  was  at  first  hostile  to  the  Pagan  religion, 
found  it  advantageous  to  reconcile  itself  to  it  by  adopting  its 
ceremonies  and  divinities  under  new  names,  so,  from  having 
long  fought  against  Pagan  philosophy,  it  found  it  profitable  to 
adopt  it,  or  incorporate  it,  like  other  interests,  into  its  system. 
Scholasticism  the  product  of  this  attempt  is  accordingly  the 
then  existing  philosophy  subsidized  to  the  use  of  Christian 
theology,  of  which  Thomism  is  the  incarnation ;  and  as  philos- 
ophy came  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  be  little  more  than 
Aristotle,  Scholasticism,  or  Thomism,  might  be  called  Aristotle 
Christianized.  It  busied  itself  chiefly  with  theological  terms 
and  problems,  or  with  such  subjects  as  entered  as  factors  into 
theology ;  as  substance  and  accidents,  ideas  and  forms,  uni- 
versals  and  essences,  body  and  spirit,  simple  and  compound, 
material  and  immaterial,  time,  eternity,  infinity,  perfection, 
angels,  and  grace.  Aquinas,  accordingly,  in  explaining  and 
perfecting  scholasticism,  largely  dealt  with  these  terrns,  and  his 
writings  are  made  up  of  their  explanations  and  of  discussions 
arising  in  connection  with  them. 

Before  specializing  these,  let  us  glance  at  the  life  of  Aquinas. 
There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  except  what  is  not 
true.  Being  a  saint  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  he  had  to  be 
legended  and  miracled  into  the  calendar,  so  that  there  is  the 
usual  halo  of  devout  lies  about  him.  These,  however,  like 
Mark  Twain's  stories,  are  usually  big  enough  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  truth  by  moderns.  They  were  invented 
mostly  in  the  following  century  when  he  was  canonized,  it  be- 
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ing  customary  to  wait  a  few  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  a 
man  before  declaring  him  a  saint,  as  it  is  then  niuch  easier  to 
prove  miracles  on  him  than  during  his  life-time. 

St  Thomas  Aquinas  was  born  of  noble  parents  near  Aquino 
in  the  territory  of  Naples  in  1225  or  1227.  He  was  educated 
in  the  convent  of  Monte  Casino  and  in  the  university  of  Naples, 
where  there  was  quite  a  contest  for  his  possession  by  the  dif- 
ferent religious  orders  on  account  of  his  evident  geniua  He 
was  fairly  smuggled  into  the  church  and  Dominican  order, 
having  been  persuaded,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
to  take  the  first  step.  The  monks,  fearing  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  who  opposed  his  intentions,  sent  him  secretly  to  Rome. 
When  she  tracked  him  thither,  they  dispatched  him,  with  four 
companions  into  France.  There  he  was  captured  by  soldiers 
sent  by  his  brothers,  and  conducted  back  to  his  father^s  castle. 
It  is  related  that  while  in  this  castle  every  influence  was  used 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  religious  purpose;  that  among  other 
temptations  a  beautiful  woman  was  locked  up  with  him  by  his 
parents  to  try  her  wiles  upon  him,  and  that  he  chased  her  away 
with  a  red-hot  poker.  Finally,  through  the  aid  of  the  monks, 
he  escaped  from  the  castle,  being  let  down  out  of  a  window  at 
night  and  taken  to  Naples.  The  fight  was  continued  for  him 
between  his  parents  and  the  monks  until  the  pope  interfered 
and  compelled  his  parents  give  him  up.  He  was  then  taken  to 
Cologne  and  put  under  the  instruction  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  afterwards  went  with  his  master  to  Paris.  He  subsquently 
became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Cologne,  Paris, 
Borne,  and  elsewhere.  He  refused  all  ecclesiastical  honors,  and 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  more  congenial  work  of  teaching 
and  writing.  He  died  in  1274  on  his  way  to  the  Council  of 
Lyonp,  where  all  Christendom  was  expected  to  bow  to  him  as 
the  greatest  theologian  of  the  age,  and  where  he  was  to  at- 
tempt the  greatest  of  all  reconciliations,  that  between  the 
Crreek  and  the  Roman  Church. 

His  youth  foreshadow- ed  the  man.  Being  dark,  silent,  and 
inapproachable  as  a  boy,  on  account  of  his  being  wrapped  in 
meditation,  he  was  called  "  the  dumb  ox  of  Sicily,"  on  hearing 
which  his  master  once  said,  "When  the  dumb  ox  gets  to  bel- 
lowing he  will  shake  the  whole  world  with  his  noise."     It  is 
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related  that  as  a  boj  he  was  constantly  asking  his  instructors^ 
What  is  God?  and  we  find  that  as  a  man  he  considered  it  the 
object  of  all  philosophy  to  answer  that  question,  the  science  of 
God  being  another  name  for  the  Samma  TheologicBj  which  was 
to  be  an  encyclopedia  of  all  knowledge. 

According  to  his  monkish  biographers  he  was  so  charitable 
that  as  a  boy  he  would  steal  to  give  to  the  poor.  His  father 
once  caught  him  carrying  off  provisions  stealthily  taken  from 
the  larder;  and  when  asked  what  he  was  carrying  in  his  cloaky 
young  Thomas,  in  his  embarrassment,  let  fall  his  load,  but  in- 
stead of  bread  and  kitchen  stuft'  a  shower  of  roses  covered  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet. 

This  story  is  credited  by  his  latest  biographer.  Archbishop 
Vaughan,  who  also  defends  the  morality  of  his  theft,  on  the 
ground  that  what  is  sin  in  one  man  is  not  sin  in  another,  and 
intimates  that  the  saints  often  get  to  be  so  good  that  a  little 
stealing  does  not  hurt  them. 

He  was  liberal  above  his  contemporaries  and  church,  being 
generally  in  advance  of  his  age;  although,  as  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  his  age,  as  well  as  of  his  church,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  medisevalism,  he  was  not  much  in  advance,  being  in  advance 
only  as  a  leader,  and  not  as  a  reformer  or  revolutionist  In 
collecting  and  systematizing  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  he 
lopped  off  many  which  he  could  not  harmonize,  and  con- 
demned some  of  the  grosser  superstitions.  He  demanded  a 
high  place  for  reason,  and  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  in 
religion  which  it  contradicted.  He  encouraged  liberal  study, 
even  on  theological  questions,  and  enlarged  the  bounds  within 
which  men  might  exercise  their  private  judgment.  He  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and  would  to-day 
be  called  a  heretic.  He  hoped  that  even  the  lost  would  be 
restored,  and  it  is  said  that  he  once  prayed  all  night  for  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  the  devil.  He  charitably  thought 
that  an  unbaptized  infant  might  be  saved  if  it  died  before  it 
was  born.  He  tolerated  the  Jews  and  those  who  patronized 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  already  so  badly  damned 
that  their  further  sins  of  living  and  trading  could  not  damn 
them  any  more.  But  he  thought  that  their  property  might  be 
justly  confiscated,  and  given  under  cei'tain  circumstances  to  the 
church. 
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Some  of  his  opinions  were  curious  enough.  He  thought 
that  the  devil  produces  disease,  and  has  power  to  transport  men 
through  the  air ;  that  the  stars  are  moved  by  angels ;  that  hell 
is  in  the  center  of  the  ©arth ;  that  there  is  more  reason  for  kill- 
ing heretics  than  for  killing  criminals ;  that  when  in  the  early 
church  a  man  was  excommunicated  the  devil  immediately 
began  worrying  him  in  the  body,  etc. 

Among  the  curious  questions  which  he  seriously  discussed 
with  great  learning  are  the  following:  Whether  an  angel  can 
pass  from  point  to  point  without  going  through  the  interme- 
diate space ;  whether  the  damned  rejoice  in  the  punishment  of 
their  enemies:  whether  a  crusader  who  is  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land  dies  a  better  death  than  one  who  is  going  thither; 
whether  an  angel  can  be  at  the  convexity  of  the  heavens; 
whether  a  person  could  be  naturally  or  miraculously  both  a 
virgin  and  a  father;  whether  truth  be  stronger  than  wine,  a 
king,  or  a  woman ;  and  why  Christ  did  not  assume  the  female 
sex. 

His  Catholic  biographer,  Archbishop  Vaughan,  already 
mentioned,  makes  him  out  a  spiritualist  He  says  (p.  935): 
"He  not  only  dwelt  in  the  unseen  world,  but  he  absolutely 
conversed  with  its  inhabitants ;  so  that  what  was  hidden  from 
the  gaze  of  ordinary  morials  became  visible  to  him.  .  .  For 
instance,  his  sister  who  had  died  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision ; 
said  she  was  in  purgatory,  and  implored  masses  for  her  soul.  .  . 
Shortly  after  she  appeared  to  him  in  Rome  and  said  she  was  in 
glory.  He  asked  after  Landulf  (his  brother) ;  she  said  he  was 
in  penal  fire."  Again,  he  tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  Romanus, 
his  old  associate  professor,  appeared  before  him,  and  discoursed 
about  as  the  alleged  spirits  talk  who  are  called  up  by  modern 
mediums. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  often  went  off  into  trances,  and  might 
himself  be  appropriately  called,  in  later  life,  a  spiritualistic 
medium.  "So  habitual,"  says  this  biographer,  "had  the 
ecsiUtic  life  become  to  him  that  at  last  he  could  scarcely  fix 
his  mind  in  contemplation  without  being  carried  away  in  rap- 
ture, without  being  lifted  off  the  ground  entranced." 

Sometimes  the  devil  appeared  to  him,  often  in  horrible 
shapes.     Once  when   he  appeared  in   the  shape  of  a  negro 
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dressed  in  black,  Aquinas  rushed  at  him  with  his  fist,  as  Luther 
did  under  like  circumstances  with  the  ink-bottle,  typical,  per- 
haps, of  the  two  methods  of  warfare ;  for  the  Protestants  have 
ever  fought  the  devil  with  ink,  while  the  Catholics  have  fought 
him  with  force. 

These  vagaries,  however,  were  not  characteristic  of  the  man, 
but  exceptional,  being  attributable  to  his  age  and  affiliations 
rather  than  to  his  individuality.  His  mind  was  naturally 
rational  and  discriminating,  and  his  writings  are  usually  fair 
and  logical.  Taken  all  together,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
mind  of  the  Middle  Ages,  an  epitome  of  six  centuries,  with 
their  intelligence  and,  in  less  degree,  their  superstition. 

He  was  encyclopedic  in  the  versatility  of  his  genius  and  the 
universality  of  his  attainments,  as  well  as  in  the  exhaustive 
scope  of  his  projected  work.  His  writings  fill  ordinarily  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  quarto  volumes.  There  are  so  many 
special  treatises  that  by  their  very  number  they  almost  become 
universal,  while  his  four  great  works  aspire,  each  in  its  sphere, 
to  be  exhaustive. 

His  smaller  treatises  contain  profound  and  subtle  discussions 
on  modes,  fallacies,  fate,  angels,  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the 
nature  of  matter,  and  many  other  subjects  of  philosophic  and 
theological  interest. 

His  four  great  works  are  his  Commentary  on  Aristotle, 
which  might  be  called,  from  his  standpoint,  a  Summa  ScieniiaSy 
or  Sum  of  all  Science ;  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard  us  (a  collection  of  Patristic  views),  which  is  a 
sort  of  theological  Coke  on  Littleton,  in  which  the  notes  are 
greater  than  the  text;  his  Summa  Contra  Gentiks,  a  rational 
demonstration  of  theology  intended  for  the  heathen  and  unbe- 
lievers ;  and  his  Summa  Theohgice,  a  systematic  presentation  of 
all  revealed  doctrines,  or  sum  total  of  theology  as  its  name 
implies. 

His  method  is  to  take  a  proposition  or  text  or  word,  and  to 
expound  its  meaning,  and  discuss  every  question  that  rises  in 
connection  with  it,  as  well  as  to  adduce  what  the  Fathers, 
Aristotle,  and  Scripture  say  on  the  subject. 

He  will,  accordingly,  often  argue  by  the  most  bizarre  jumb- 
ling of  physical,  metaphysical,  biblical,  patristic,  and  ety mo- 
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logical  reasons;  maintaining  a  proposition  about  an  ordinary 
question  of  morals  or  astronomy,  by  a  derivation  of  the  word, 
by  adducing  some  natural  law  or  experience,  by  quoting  from 
St  Augustine  or  Aristotle,  and  by  showing  that  if  it  were  not 
so  the  angels  could  not  perform  their  functions. 

He  is  usually  profound,  clear,  and  logically  consequent  He 
states  fairly  and  strongly  the  opposite  views;  so  much  so  that 
many  Catholics  have  objected  to  his  influence,  as  making  infi- 
dels by  raising  objections  which  he  cannot  answer. 

His  philosophy,  I  have  said,  was  the  scholastic.  He  adopted 
in  general  Aristotle's  logical  and  metaphysical  basis  of  philos- 
ophy ;  making  metaphysics  conversant  with  being  as  such 
and  its  modifications,  and  adopting  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of  concepts,  judgments,  syllogisms,  and  proofs.  He  was  a 
modified  realist,  asserting  the  universal  to  exist  in  the  mind  of 
God  as  his  ideas,  in  the  particular  things  as  their  underlying 
forms,  and  in  our  mind  as  abstractions  from  them ;  but  he 
denied,  as  against  Plato,  the  existence  of  separate  ideas  or 
species.  He  maintained  that  there  are  no  innate  concepts,  but 
that  all  our  knowledge  comes  ultimately  from  experience.  He 
argued  the  existence  of  God  from  causality  and  design,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  immateriality,  and  its  imma- 
teriality from  its  thinking  the  universal.  He  thought  that  all 
the  soul  is  immaterial,  including  the  senses,  appetite,  and  will, 
and  that  it  is  all  immortal.  The  will,  he  claims,  always  seeks 
what  seems  good,  as  taught  by  Plato,  while  its  freedom  con- 
sists in  necessarily  following  our  desires,  without  external  com- 
pulsion, as  subsequently  taught  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 

He  claims  that  God  is  an  immaterial  form,  as  are  also  angels 
and  human  soula  He  denied  against  Plato  the  preexistence  of 
the  seal,  and  against  Averroes  a  common  soul  for  all  men. 
The  world,  he  maintained  was  created  from  nothing,  and  at 
that  point  time  began. 

In  ethics  he  adds  to  the  natural' virtues  of  the  ancients,  the 
theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love ;  which  latter  lead 
to  supernatural  happiness,  as  the  former  to  natural  happiness, 
while  both  lead  to  God,  who  is  the  end  of  life  as  well  as  the 
object  of  study. 

He  adhered,  in  general,  to  the  distinctions  and  methods  of 
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the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  applied  them  to  the  usual  prob- 
lems of  theology.  And  when  to-day  the  Pope  exalts  him  for 
study  and  authority  in  his  church,  it  is  a  movement  to  restore 
scholasticism  as  a  basis  of  scientific  speculation,  especially  in 
•connection  with  religion. 

Touching  the  adequacy  of  the  Scholastic  or  Thomist  philos- 
ophy and  its  distinctions  for  our  present  needs,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  we  have  passed  beyond  the  subjects,  the 
terms,  and  the  methods  of  that  system,  and  philosophy  is  now 
mainly  employed  in  an  altogether  different  field,  and  in  an 
altogether  different  manner. 

As  compared  with  the  more  critical  systems  of  Kant,  Hegel, 
Comte,  or  even  the  modern  experimental  scientists,  which  ana- 
lyze the  very  ground  postulates  of  Scholasticism,  and  either 
explain  them  away  or  show  them  to  be  only  subjective  assump- 
tions, it  will  stand  no  chance  with  modern  thinkers.  It  must 
prevail,  if  at  all,  by  authority,  like  the  doctrine  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility or  the  Immaculate  Conception.  By  teaching  it  to 
youth  before  they  can  think,  and  disqualifying  them,  by  severe 
indoctrination,  from  thinking  afterwards,  it  can  be  made  their 
system ;  but  it  will  not  again  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
independent  thinker;  and  any  defence  of  religion  or  interpre- 
tation of  nature  built  upon  it  will  be,  to  modern  minds,  with- 
out a  foundation. 

We  are  to-day  in  a  period  of  the  examination  of  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  our  thought  and  subjects  of  thought;  and  as, 
in  chemistry,  we  have  given  upas  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water,  and  are  considering  oxygen,  carbon,  mercury,  and  other 
more  simple  elements,  so  in  philosophy  we  have  given  up  as 
elements  form,  substance,  accidents,  time,  space,  and  quality, 
and  are  dealing  with  the  genesis,  conditions,  and  components 
of  these  as  thoughts,  and  with  the  question  of  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  our  knowing  them  as  objective  realities. 
We  have  reduced  ourselves  to  ignorance  on  the  very  terms  in 
which  the  Scholastics  did  their  thinking,  and  by  sweeping 
away  their  distinctions  we  cannot  seriously  consider  their 
questions. 

We  do  not  consider  to-day  whether  the  soul  is  material  or 
immaterial,  because  we  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
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matter  and  immaterial  stuff,  as  we  once  thought  we  did.  We 
do  not  consider  whether  the  mind  is  simple  or  composed,  be- 
cause we  do  not  understand  what  simple  is,  or  what  composed 
is,  in  that  remote  and  refined  sense  as  applied  to  something 
beyond  our  tests.  We  do  not  consider  whether  space  is  finite 
or  infinite  because  we  do  not  know,  since  Kant,  whether  there 
is  any  space  or  not.  We  do  not  consider  whether  time  is 
eternal  or  not,  because  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
time.  We  do  not  consider  the  old  questions  of  the  forms  and 
modifications  of  substances,  because  we  do  not  know  what 
form,  or  modification,  or  substance  is.  We  do  not  consider 
what  is  absolutely  true,  or  right,  or  perfect,  because  we  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  absolute,  as  we  once  seemed  so  well 
to  know.  These  questions,  with  the  resolving  and  sublimating 
of  their  factors,  have  passed  away  from  philosophy,  except  as 
historic  curiosities,  and  their  primitive  simplicity  which  once 
divided  men  in  issues  interests  us  no  more. 

But  it  is  not  the  philosophy,  nor  yet  the  theology,  of  Aquinas 
that  peculiarly  distinguishes  him.  These  both  were  the  cur- 
i-ent  systems  of  his  time.  It  is  his  reconciliation  of  the  two, 
with  the  thoughts  engendered  by  their  clashing  in  his  gigantic 
mind  that  constitutes  his  great  work,  and  makes  him  a  repre- 
sentative man,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  significance  to  the 
Pope's  recent  recommendation.  For  when  this  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff holds  up  Aquinas  for  the  consideration  of  the  church,  it  is 
his  method  for  the  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion  that  is 
prescribed. 

Aquinas  for  this  reconciliation  distinguished  clearly  between 
theology  and  science,  which  had  before  been  badly  jumbled. 
He  set  off  several  subjects  as  distinctively  Christian,  as  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  Original  Sin,  and 
eternal  damnation;  and  others  as  distinctively  scientific,  as 
forms,  substances,  causality,  and  concepts.  The  first,  or  pecu- 
liarly Christian  doctrines,  he  taught,  cannot  be  proved  by 
reason,  and  we  should  not  attempt  it.  They  are  to  be  received 
on  &ith.  The  most  that  reason  can  do  is  to  show  that  they  do 
not  contradict  science,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  to  confirm  them  by 
analogies  or  other  assistent  proo&. 

He  next  taught  that  there  are  two  sources  of  knowledge  for 
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these  two  kinds  of  truth,  namely,  Revelation  and  Reason.  By 
revelation  we  get  theology ;  by  reason  we  get  science  or  philos- 
ophy. By  revelation  and  reason  he  means,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  we  usually  do  by  these  terms.  Both  with  him 
are  traditional.  By  revelation  he  means  not  only  the  Bible, 
but  also  the  Church  Fathers  and  decrees  of  Councils.  By 
reason  he  means  not  only  the  faculty  we  call  by  that  name,  but 
the  general  body  of  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  philosophy,  and 
particularly  Aristotle. 

By  putting  ourselves  in  connection  with  these  two  sources  of 
knowledge,  revelation  and  reason,  we  get  religious  knowledge 
on  the  one  hand,  and  secular  knowledge  on  the  other.  Q-od 
speaks  to  us  through  these  as  through  two  channels.  Both  be- 
ing from  the  same  source,  God,  there  is  no  conflict  between 
them,  and  so  between  religion  and  science,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  Scholasticism.  For  the  reception  of  these 
two  kinds  of  knowledge  he  claims  we  have  two  distinct  facul- 
ties, the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  or  Faith  and  Reason, 
both  being  original,  and  each  relying  on  itself,  and  not  to  be 
proved  or  disproved  by  the  other. 

In  answer  to  the  question  how  we  know  that  what  we  get 
by  faith  is  true  (seeing  that  it  is  not  proven),  he  would  say 
that  we  are  inwardly  moved  by  God  to  accept  the  documents 
of  revelation  and  the  teachings  of  the  church  from  which,  be- 
ing once  accepted,  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated. 

But  how  we  know  that  it  is  God  who  moves  us  to  this  ac- 
ceptance, and  not  our  training  or  prejudice,  he  does  not  explain. 
He  alleges  the  fact  and  attributes  it  to  his  grace.  The  will,  he 
says,  makes  us  believe  it,  which,  in  the  realm  of  faith,  is 
supreme.  The  intellect  assents  to  the  articles  of  faith  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  will,  and  not  because  forced 
to  do  so  by  proofs,  which  is  the  reason  of  the  merit  of  faith,  it 
being  voluntary. 

There  are,  however,  he  claims,  certain  inducements  or  aids 
to  faith  {prosanAula  or  prima  credibilta^  which  are  the  subject 
of  demonstration,  as  the  existence  of  God,  miracles,  and  the 
benefits  of  Christianity.  These  make  faith  easier,  and,  while 
they  do  not  prove  it,  make  it  less  irrational. 

These  are  the  main  ideas  in  the  reconciliation  of  Religion 
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and  Science  by  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  Now  involved  in  these^ 
as  their  principal  sabstance,  when  reduced  to  plain  language, 
■are  the  following  principles: 

First,  we  must  take  some  things  for  granted  without  proof; 
Secondly,  we  must  not  consider  some  things  when  there  is 
danger  that  we  will  doubt  them  ;  and,  thirdly,  if  we  find  any 
of  certain  things  untrue  we  must  not  admit  the  fact 

Here  we  have  the  three  greatest  of  all  intellectual  vices; 
prejudice,  slavery,  and  dishonesty,  on  which,  more  than  on 
anything  else,  rests  the  responsibility  for  our  culpable  dark- 
ness. 

We  are  to  come  with  predilection  to  our  investigation  of 
religion  ;  we  are  not  to  investigate  at  all  where  we  are  likely 
to  learn  anything  different ;  and  we  are  not  to  admit  our  con< 
elusion  if  found  to  be  unfavorable.  Taking  for  granted  what 
we  want  to  know,  we  are  not  to  consider  what  discredits  it  or 
admit  anything  found  to  be  contrary  to  it  Starting  out  to 
find  the  truth  we  are  to  take  up  something  without  looking  at 
it,  then  not  to  examine  it,  and  if  we  ever  learn  our  error  after- 
wards not  to  acknowledge  it.  We  are  to  open  the  mind  un- 
duly, shut  it  unduly,  and  if  anything  not  wanted  gets  in  to 
expel  it  unduly.  Starting  out  to  see,  we  are  to  look  with  our 
eyes  shut,  then  not  to  open  them,  and  if  by  chance  we  see  any- 
thing, not  to  acknowledge  it 

Beligion  is  thus,  according  to  Aquinas'  system,  never  actu* 
ally  examined,  is  never  allowed  on  principle  to  be  examined, 
and  its  acceptance  is  never  to  be  affected  by  examination  if 
had. 

Let  us  examine  these  points  in  detail  We  say  the  first 
principle  of  Aquinas  is  to  admit  some  things  without  evidence. 
He  accepts  the  dictum  of  St  Anselm,  Credo  ui  intelligam^  I 
believe  that  I  may  know.  That  is,  we  are  to  accept  some 
things  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  true,  and  then  to  deduce  the 
Test  of  our  knowledge  from  them,  or  base  our  intelligence  on 
our  ignorance. 

The  following  are  the  matlers  that  he  specially  asks  us  to 
thus  accept  without  evidence:  first,  the  principle  of  revelation, 
or  the  fact  that  God  does  communicate  to  us  somethings; 
secondly,  the  particular  documents,  or  the  fact  that  the  Scrip- 
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tares,  decrees  of  councils,  and  teachings  of  the  church  are 
such  a  revelation ;  thirdly,  the  fact  that  we  have  a  special  fac- 
ulty of  faith  to  receive  these  divine  communications ;  and 
fourthly  the  fact  that  our  inward  movings  or  inclinations  to 
accept  religion  are  influences  from  God. 

For  of  none  of  these  does  he  oflfer  any  proof,  except  to  sup- 
port them  upon  one  another.  He  admits  that  all  specially 
theological  doctrines  are  incapable  of  demonstration,  or  of 
being  proved  in  any  way  by  reason.  We  must,  he  says,  simply 
admit  them.  His  method  of  defending  religion  is  to  believe  it, 
and  then  show  that  we  do  not  know  it  to  be  otherwise.  After 
believing  it  we  may,  indeed,  get  some  confirmatory  proof  of  its 
truth,  but  only  by  using  our  faith  to  support  it.  The  process 
is  as  follows  :  Believe  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,, 
and  then  show  that  all  science  cannot  prove  absolutely  that  it 
is  not. 

Duns  Scotus  following  this  principle  of  Aquinas,  and  reduc- 
ing it  to  its  absurdum,  claims  that  we  can  know  nothing  in 
religion,  not  even  the  existence  of  God,  but  that  we  must  take 
it  all  on  faith.  And  Scotus  is  logical.  If  you  can  believe  a 
little  without  evidence,  you  can  believe  more,  or  all ;  you  do 
not  contravene  any  additional  principle  in  so  doing.  And 
Scotus,  accordingly,  rather  than  Aquinas,  is  followed  in  the 
Roman  Church,  particularly  by  the  Jesuits,  who  have  so  much 
to  defend  which  nobody  pretends  to  prove.  He  would  say, 
practically,  Follow  authority  without  proving  it :  Admit  what 
it  teaches  without  first  learning  whether  it  knows :  Open  your 
ears  more  than  your  eyes.  Accept  religion  without  inquiry, 
and  ask  no  questions  till  you  are  incapable  of  doubting. 

Aquinas  was  good  in  defending  theology  from  science,  but 
not  in  giving  theology  a  basis.  His  argument  would  be  good, 
if  a  good  case  were  firat  made  out  for  theology.  But  he  allows 
for  no  such  case  in  his  system.  Theology  must  be  taken  for 
granted  to  give  it  a  basis  at  all.  Religious  argument,  accord- 
ing to  him,  can  only  confirm  one  who,  by  already  believing, 
needs  no  confirmation. 

The  next  principle  involved  in  Aquinas'  system  of  religious 
defence  is  that  on  some  subjects  we  must  not  think.  They  are 
not  subjects  for  reason,  but  for  faith.  They  must  not  be  in- 
vestigated critically  or  scientifically,  but  admitted  devoutly. 
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Among  the  matters  not  to  be  investigated,  according  to 
Aquinas,  are  the  creation,  the  sacraments,  purgatory,  and 
eternal  life,  in  fact  all  the  peculiar  Christian  doctrines;  to 
which,  for  the  masses,  is  added  also  the  Bible,  and,  for  certain 
classes,  almost  everything.  Not  only  must  you  commence  by 
taking  these  for  granted,  but  you  must  not  turn  the  light  of 
reason  upon  them  at  all.  This,  he  says,  would  be  invading  the 
province  of  faith.  The  philosophical  faculties  of  Catholic 
universities  have  been  prohibited  from  touching  these  ques- 
tions. Geology,  Astronomy,  Biology  must  not  make  any  in- 
ferences bearing  on  religion.  Theology  alone  has  this  right; 
and,  as  theology  admits  them  to  commence  with,  there  is  vir- 
tually no  investigation  at  all. 

St  Thomas,  in  order  to  get  this  immunity  for  religion,  di- 
vides  ofiF  our  ways  of  investigation,  and  lets  only  some  of 
them  undertake  theological  questions.  This  secures  religion 
from  the  criticism  of  the  rest.  He  divides  off  the  sciences  in 
like  manner,  and  lets  only  some  of  them  undertake  theological 
questions.  This  secures  religion  against  the  rest  And  in 
general  it  secures  religion  against  all  science  by  excluding 
those  sciences  which  alone  can  critically  deal  with  it  And  in 
all  investigation  of  religion  it  excludes  criticism  and  then 
allows  consideration  to  proceed. 

This  is  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  his  system,  which  lays  a 
ban  not  only  on  individual  thinking  but  on  the  sciences,  not 
only  on  the  masses  but  on  the  thinkers,  circumscribing  alike 
the  departments  of  investigation  and  the  liberty  of  the  investi- 
gator. 

The  other  evil  in  the  system  of  Aquinas  is  that  it  would  pro- 
hibit conclusions  of  a  certain  kind  however  well  established. 
Taking  some  things  for  granted  men  are  told  that  they  must 
never  admit  anything  contrary  to  them.  As  if  it  were  not 
enough  to  make  men  shut  their  eyes  much  of  the  time,  they 
must  not  see  when  they  are  open.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  no  matter  what  the  evidence  against  them,  must  not 
be  admitted  false.  We  must  stop  thinking,  first,  and  close  up 
the  mind.  Those  things  which  have  been  admitted  without 
evidence  must  not  be  discredited  by  evidence. 

Come  to  your  work,  St.  Thomas  would  say,  with  the  pre- 
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supposition  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  between  science 
and  religion.  If  then  you  find  something  that  is  contradictory^ 
you  must  conclude,  either  that  it  is  not  science,  or  that  it  is- 
not  religion,  or  that  it  is  not  a  contradiction.  And  you  prove 
it  in  this  way :  It  is  not  science,  because  it  contradicts  religion  ; 
it  is  not  religion,  because  it  contradicts  science  ;  it  is  not  a  con*^ 
tradiction,  because  both  are  true. 

These  are  the  dangerous  vices  of  Aquinas'  system,  whose 
resurrection  and  re^nthronement  in  religion  at  this  time  are  to- 
be  specially  deprecated  in  the  interest  of  progress. 

St.  Thomas  legitimatized  prejudice,  and  gave  a  code  for  it* 
defence.  He  organized  ignorance  into  system,  and  made  it  a 
satisfying  substitute  for  knowledge.  Ee  created  the  world  of 
theology  from  nothing,  and  provided,  by  excluding  the  light,, 
against  its  return  to  that  element.  He  negotiated  for  a  stand- 
still of  thought  on  the  height  of  the  culminated  scholastie 
philosophy,  and  eflFected,  by  separation,  a  truce  between  Science 
and  Religion.  By  withdrawing  from  contemplation  the  diffi- 
culties of  faith  he  provided  for  theology  a  retreat,  where  it 
might  be  secure  from  the  world  of  thought  He  cloistered  re- 
ligion, that  like  the  saints,  it  might  flourish  alone. 

In  conclusion  T  may  enumerate  as  among  the  advantages  of 
Aquinas*  system,  or  at  least  as  steps  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
gress, the  following :  1.  The  separation  of  the  known  and  un- 
known, which,  implying  as  it  did  a  recoj^nition  of  human 
ignorance,  was,  in  those  times  of  credulity,  almost  as  valuable 
as  their  knowledge ;  2.  The  separation  of  religion  and  science,, 
with  the  conceding  of  a  wider  liberty  to  the  latter ;  8.  The 
separation  of  the  knowable  and  unknowable,  which  antici- 
pated Kant's  critique,  and  laid  a  basis  (however  invahd)  for 
modern  Agnosticism.  4.  The  separation  of  the  religious  from 
the  secular  in  government,  which,  though  but  a  distinction  in 
thought  with  Aquinas,  led  the  way  for  its  application  sooa 
after  by  William  of  Occam  to  a  divorce  between  the  papacy 
and  the  empire ;  5.  The  rejection  of  separately  existing  ideas,, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  Nominalism  in  the  next  century  ; 
and  6.  The  encouragement  given  to  induction  by  rejecting  in- 
nate ideas,  and  deriving  all  our  knowledge  from  experience. 
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Articm  VIL— HERBERT  SPENCER'S  DATA  OP  ETHICS. 

Thb  visit  to  this  country  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
so-called  "Synthetic  Philosophy"  has  revived  the  interest  of 
American  scholars  in  the  products  of  his  research  and  thought 
His  system  of  Philosophy  culminates  in  the  **  Principles  of 
Morality/'  of  which  only  one  volume  is  as  yet  published,  under 
the  title  '^  The  Data  of  Ethics."  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Mr. 
Spencer  will  be  able  to  complete  the  remaining  volume,  ad  also 
his  extensive  treatises  on  Sociology,  that  we  may  thus  have 
before  us  the  entire  system  according  to  its  author's  conception. 

^'  The  Data  of  Ethics''  was  published  out  of  its  regular  oi*der 
to  meet  a  supposed  emergency.  '*I  am  anxious  to  indicate  in 
outline,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "if  I  cannot  complete,  this  final 
work,  because  the  establishment  of  rules  of  right  conduct  on  a 
scieniific  basis  is  a  pressing  need."* 

The  rules  of  right  conduct  he  supposes  to  have  lost  or  to  be 
fast  losing  their  hold  upon  men,  and  mainly  because  the  sanc- 
tions derived  from  their  supposed  sacred  origin  must  now  be 
given  up.  Some  rules,  however,  are  essential.  We  agree  with 
him  that — 

"Few  things  can  happen  more  disastrous  than  the  decay 
and  death  of  a  regulative  system  [of  morals]  no  longer  fit  be- 
fore another  and  fitter  regulative  system  has  grown  up  to 
replace  it."* 

This  fitter  regulative  system  it  is  the  object  of  the  "  Data  of 
Ethics"  to  supply.  Discarding  the  Bible  so  far  as  it  has  any 
superior  claim  by  reason  of  "supposed  divine  origin,"  discard- 
ing our  own  moral  intuitions  as  intuitions,  the  "Data  of  Ethics" 
atteippts  to  furnish  us  with  a  better  regulative  system  of 
morality,  more  securely  based  and  enforced  by  more  powerful 
sanctions. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Article  to  enquire  how  far  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

Moral  Science  or  Ethics  has  been  accurately  defined  as  "The 

*  Preface,  p.  vi. 
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Science  of  Man  choosing  and  acting  from  choice  under  Moral 
Law.''*  According  to  this  definition  the  science  has  two  great 
departments,  Choice  and  Action  from  Choice,  both  under 
Moral  Law. 

Mr.  Spencer  deals  only  with  conduct  evolved  in  accordance 
with  natural  law.  "  Ethics,"  he  says,  "  has  for  its  subject  mat- 
ter the  most  highly  evolved  conduct  as  displayed  by  the  most 
highly  evolved  being,  Man.  [It]  is  a  specification  of  those 
traits  which  his  conduct  assumes  on  reaching  its  limit  of  evo- 
lution." p.  28L 

His  definition  of  conduct  is,  ^'  Acts  adjusted  to  ends."  p.  6. 
This  definition  gives  the  key  to  the  system.  According  to  it, 
morality  inheres  in  acts  alone.  Chofces  are  ignored.  The 
morality  of  an  act,  its  goodness  or  its  badness,  consist  not  at 
all  in  the  motive  which  prompts  it,  the  purpose  which  is  in  it, 
bc^t  wholly  in  its  conduciveness  to  good  or  bad  ends.  That 
conduct  is  good  which  tends  toward  self-preservation,  the  fos- 
tering of  progeny  and  the  establishment  of  an  associated  state, 
p.  26.  That  conduct  is  bad  which  tends  toward  self-destruc- 
tion, checks  progeny,  and  renders  an  associated  state  impossible. 
That  conduct  is  best  which  simultaneously  achieves  the  great- 
est totality  of  life  in  self,  ofispring,  and  fellow-men.  p.  26. 

In  other  words,  conduct  is  good  or  bad.  right  or  wrong  only 
as  it  conduces  to  well  or  ill-being.  Ch.  iv.  This  it  does  of 
necessity  under  the  action  of  natural  law.  The  business  of 
moral  science,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  is  to  deduce  and 
formulate  the  natural  laws  of  conduciveness  to  good  or  ill- 
being  and  upon  them  as  a  basis  erect  rules  of  conduct.  This 
he  proceeds  to  do,  taking  up  conduct  first  in  its  phys- 
ical aspect,  then  in  order,  in  its  biological,  psychological,  and 
sociological  aspects. 

Not  to  burden  the  reader  with  following  the  processes  of 
investigation,  but  seeking  only  the  laws  deduced  and  the  rules 
derived  from  them ;  under  the  "  Physical  aspect"  by  which 
Mr.  Spencer  means  the  *'  traits  of  conduct  considered  only  as  a 
set  of  combined  motions,"  p.'64,  he  discovers  that  the  "more 
highly  evolved  conduct**  (which,  in  his  terminology,  is  always 

**'The  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  a  Law."  By  Ex-President  Mark 
Hopkins.    Revised  edition,    p.  81. 
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synonymous  with  the  better  conduct)  is  characterized,  first,  by 
^^  increasing  coherence,"  second,  by  more  and  more  "definite 
coordination,"  third,  by  *'  increasing  heterogeneity,"  and  fourth, 
through  this  increasing  coherence,  definiteness,  and  heteroge- 
neity, by  a  tendency  toward  the  maintenance  of  "  a  moving 
equilibrium"  between  "  the  coordinated  activities  of  each  social 
unit  and  those  of  the  aggregate  units."  p.  74. 

The  corresponding  rules  under  this  head  would  therefore  be :  * 
Act  coherently,  definitely,  more  and  more   heterogeneously, 
and  as  shall  tend  to  secure  equilibrium  of  movement  in  the 
social  organism.* 

Under  the  biological  aspect  the  law  deduced  is:  that  Fulfill- 
ment of  function  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  pleasurable  feel- 
ing is  the  test  of  morality.  The  end  to  be  reached  biologically 
considered  is  fullness  and  completeness  of  Ufa  To  this  end 
the  performance  of  every  function  is  a  moral  obligation.  Our 
guide  to  the  fulfillment  of  function  is  pleasurable  feeling.  In 
a  perfect  man  and  a  perfect  social  state  (which  in  fact  is  neces* 
sary  to  the  production  of  a  perfect  man)  the  good  would  al- 
ways be  the  pleasurable.  Mr.  Spencer  admits  that  it  is  not  so 
now,  but  that  is  because  moral  development  is  as  yet  only  par- 
tial and  has  been  both  hindered  and  deranged.  "  Mankind 
[in  the  process  of  development]  has  been  subject  to  a  change 
of  conditions  unusually  great  and  involved.  This  has  con- 
siderably deranged  the  guidance  by  sensations  and  has  de- 
ranged in  a  much  greater  degree,  the  guidance  by  emotions. 
The  result  is  that  in  many  cases  pleasures  are  not  connected 
with  actions  which  must  be  performed,  nor  pains  with  actions 
which  must  be  avoided,  but  contrariwise."  p.  66. 

**  With  the  progress  of  adaptation,"  however,  "  bringing  fac- 
ulties and  requirements  into  harmony,  such  incongruities  of 
experience  and  such  consequent  distortions  of  theory  must 
diminish  ;  and  along  with  complete  adjustment  of  humanity 
to  the  social  state,  will  go  recognition  of  the  truths  that  actions 
are  completely  right  only  when,  besides  being  conducive  to 
future  happiness,  special  and  general,  they  are  immediately 
pleasurable;  and  that  painfulness,  not  only  ultimate  but  proxi- 
mate, is  the  concomitant  of  actions  that  are  wrong."  p.  99. 

*  Will  the  reader  note  in  passing  the  superior  *'  fitness'*  for  *'  practical 
guidance." 
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The  rule  which  this  fact  yields  for  present  action  is  that 
"  the  moral  man/'  biologically  considered,  is  he  whose  func- 
tions, many  and  varied  in  their  kinds,  are  all  discharged  in 
degrees  duly  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  existence."  If,  for 
example,  a  man,  under  strong  temptation,  is  questioning 
whether  he  shall  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  he  has  only  to  reasoo 
thus  with  himself.  I  am  morally  bound  to  discharge  thi& 
function.  But  to  what  extent?  As  the  present  condition  of 
existence  requires.  How  shall  I  know  this  ?  Will  the  wine 
be  "immediately  pleasurable?"  The  sensations  may  it  is  true 
be  "considerably  deranged"  but  "  pleasurableness*'  is  the  rule^ 

Under  the  psychological  aspect  three  laws  are  deduced,  viz : 

First,  That  acts  characterized  by  the  more  complex  motives 
and  the  more  involved  thoughts  are  of  higher  authority  for 
guidance,  p.  106.  In  other  words,  "The  feelings  have  au* 
thority  as  guides  proportionate  to  the  degrees  in  which  they 
are  removed  by  their  complexity  and  ideality  from  simple 
sensations  and  appetites."  p.  108. 

Second,  "That  a  motive  which  refers  to  a  remote  good,  is 
generally  superior  to  that  which  refers  to  a  proximate  good.'^ 
p.  109.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  "for  in  certain 
cases  sensation  must  be  obeyed  rather  than  sentiments;  the 
bodily  desire  is  of  prime  authority  and  the  proximate  satisfac- 
tion imperative."  p.  118.  What  these  cases  are  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  tell  us,  nor  does  he  give  us  any  guide  by  which  to 
determine  them.  He  is  content  with  slating  the  general  truths 
which  is  in  fact  the  rule  deduced  from  both  these  laws  and 
which  he  says  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  men,  that  "  the 
simple  presentative  feelings  must  be  controlled  by  the  later 
evolved,  compound,  and  representative  feelings."*  The  third 
law  under  this  head  is  the  law  of  moral  restraint  corresponding 
to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  obligation.  This,, 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  moral 
consciousnesa  It  forms  a  part  of  that  consciousness  in  the 
earlier  stages  only  of  its  development,  and  because  of  the  other 
kinds  of  restraint  along  with  which  and  partly  out  of  which 
the  moral  restraint  is  evolved. 

In  subordinating  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  feeling^^ 
*  Increasing  siinplicity,  and  ease  of  application. 
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he  says,  there  are  four  kinds  of  interual  control ;  first,  that  in 
which  we  sacrifice  present  for  futare  good  (this  alone  he  calla 
moral) ;  second,  that  in  which  we  are  actuated  by  fear  of  the- 
visible  ruler;  third,  by  fear  of  the  invisible  ruler  (a  supersti- 
tion originating  in  the  belief  in  ghosts);  and,  fourth,  that  inr 
which  we  are  actuated  by  fear  of  society  at  large,  p.  114. 

"  Though  all  these  four  kinds  of  internal  control  have  the- 
common  character  that  the  simpler  and  less  ideal  feelings  are 
consciously  overruled  by  the  more  complex  and  ideal  feelings ; 
and  though  at*  first  they  are  practically  coextensive  and  undis- 
tinguished, yet  in  the  course  of  social  evolution  they  different 
fciate;  and  eventually  the  moral  control  with  its  accompanying 
conceptions  and  sentiments,  emerges  as  independent." 

When  it  emerges,  however,  like  a  mermaid  from  the  sea,  it 
has  this  sea-weed  of  obligatoriness  all  twisted  in  its  hair  and 
this  will  cling  to  it  until  little  by  little  hair  and  weed  are  cast 
in  the  natural  order  of  growth  and  only  beautiful  hair  remains ; 
that  is,  a  sense  of  duty  will  entirely  vanish  when  the  person 
shall  have  reached  the  perfected  stage  of  psychological  devel- 
opment "  The  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  moral  sentiments 
originate,  will,  like  bodily  pleasures  and  pains,  become  incen- 
tives and  deterrents  so  adjusted  in  their  strengths  to  the  needs 
that  the  moral  conduct  will  be  the  natural  conduct.'*  p.  131. 

Allow  me  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  conception  of 
moral  obligation.  Lest  I  may  misrepresent  Mr.  Spencer,  let 
me  quote  his  own  definition  of  the  moral  motive  and  his  owr> 
description  of  the  origin  and  value  of  its  authority  and  its  im- 
pelling force. 

"  The  moral  motive,  he  says,  differs  from  the  motives  it  is- 
associated  with  in  this,  that  instead  of  being  constituted  by 
representations  of  incidental,  collateral,  non-necessary  conse- 
quences of  acts  [such  as  imprisonment,  divine  anger,  social 
disgrace,  and  the  like]  it  is  constituted  by  representations  of 
consequences  which  the  acts  naturally  produce  [such  as  in  case 
of  theft — the  injury  to  the  person  robbed  joined  with  a  vague 
sense  of  the  general  evils  caused  by  disregard  for  proprietary 
rights.]  ^' These  representations  are  not  all  distinct,  though 
some  of  such  are  usually  present ;  but  they  form  an  assem- 
blage of  indistinct  representations  accumulated  by  experience 
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of  the  results  of  like  acts  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  super- 
posed on  a  still  more  indistinct  but  voluminous  consciousness 
due  to  the  inherited  effects  of  such  experiences  in  progenitors : 
forming  a  feeling  that  is  at  once  massive  and  vague.''  p.  121. 
This  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  is  Mr.  Spencer's  clearest  defini- 
tion of  the  moral  motive,  viz  :  "  a  feeling  at  once  massive  and 
vague."  Its  authority  is  derived  wholly  from  experience ;  the 
little  which  we  ourselves  acquire  being  superposed  upon  that 
which  we  inherit  from  our  ancestors. 

^^  Accumulated  experiences  have  produced  the  consciousness 
that  guidance  by  feelings  which  refer  to  remote  and  general  re- 
aults,  is  usually  more  conducive  to  welfare  than  guidance  by 
feelings  to  be  immediately  gratified,  etc."  "The  idea  of 
authoritativeness  has  therefore  come  to  be  connected  with  feel- 
ings having  these  traits  .  .  .  and  this  idea  of  authoritativeness 
passes  on  and  becomes  an  element  in  the  abstract  consciousness 
of  duty."  p.  126.  The  impelling  force  of  this  moral  motive  is 
the  result  of  association  merely. 

"  The  fears  of  political,  religious,  and  social  penalties,  neces- 
sarily come  to  participate  in  the  accompanying  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. The  coercive  element  in  the  consciousness  of  duties  at 
large,  diffused  itself  by  association  through  the  consciousness  of 
duty  properly  called  moral."  p.  130. 

Conscience  does  not,  and  cannot  hold  a  preeminent  place  as  a 
regulative  force.  It  must  take  its  place  among  the  natural 
impulses  which  we  have  acquired  by  heredity,  experience,  and 
contact  with  imperfect  forms  of  external  restraint,  is  authorita- 
tive only  as  any  experience  is  authoritative,  and,  for  ought  we 
know,  may  be  entirely  abnormal,  exaggerated  because  of  the 
severity  of  the  political,  religious,  and  social  restraints  under 
which  we  may  have  been.  Mr.  Spencer  has  clearly  done  his 
best  to  prove  conscience  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
-ceive  it  as  an  unfit  guide,  and  he  has  left  us  in  its  place  "a 
feeling  at  once  massive  and  vague,"  authoritative  because 
hereditary,  and  as  qualified  by  experience,  subject  also  to 
further  qualification,  and  with  an  impelling  force  which  it  has 
acquired  only  by  association,  and  which  it  will  lose  in  propor- 
tion as  we  pass  beyond  the  fear  of  political  and  social  punish- 
ments, and  discover,  as  Mr.  Spencer  would  have  us  do,  that 
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the  fear  of  divine  penalties  is  only  a  superstition  which  origi- 
nated in  the  belief  in  ghosts. 

We  have  only  one  more  aspect  to  consider,  viz :  the  socio- 
logical. The  end  to  be  reached  here  is  such  an  associated  state 
as  that  the  lives  of  each  and  all  may  be  the  greatest  possible 
alike  in  length  and  breadth,  p.  133.  The  rule  for  the  perfect 
state  would  be  *'that  the  life-sustaining  actions  of  each  shall 
severally  bring  him  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  advantage  nat- 
urally achieved  by  them  ;  and  this  implies,  firstly,  that  he  shall 
suffer  no  direct  aggressions  on  his  person  or  property,  and  sec- 
ondly, that  he  shall  suffer  no  indirect  aggressions  by  breach  of 
contract."  p.  149.  Beyond  this  also  in  the  perfect  state  there 
will  be  exchange  of  services  beyond  agreement,  where  men 
voluntarily  and  out  of  benevolence  will  seek  to  perfect  each 
other's  lives.  As  under  the  other  aspects,  however,  these  rules 
will  not  apply  to  a  partial  state  of  development  like  the  present 

When  we  seek  for  a  rule  which  shall  serve  our  present  need 
we  are  wisely  told  that  the  individual  conduct  which  the  estab- 
lishment and  preservation  of  the  social  organism  demands  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  This  we  had  supposed  ; 
but  when  we  seek  for  something  more  specific  we  are  told  that 
so  long  as  social  antagonisms  continue,  as  they  will  till  the  per- 
fect social  state  is  reached,  '*The  corcelative  conduct  adjusted 
first  to  a  condition  of  war  and  then  to  one  of  peace  cannot  be 
brought  within  any  ethical  system."  p.  135. 

Complete  conduct  sociologically  considered  is  possible  only 
in  a  perfect  social  state.  Till  then  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
effect  such  a  compromise  between  conflicting  rules  of  conduct 
as,  while  regarding  "external  defense,  shall  favor  internal  co- 
operation to  the  greatest  degree  practicable."  p.  187. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  such  the  rules  which  Mr.  Spencer 
proposes  as  the  new  regulative  system.  The  latter  half  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  Criticisms  and  Explanations,  a  consider- 
ation of  the  Relativity  of  Pains  and  Pleasures,  a  presentation 
of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Egoism  and  Altruism,  or  living  for 
self  and  for  others,  with  an  attempted  reconciliation  between 
them,  and  the  work  closes  with  two  chapters  which  should 
have  been  placed  at  the  beginning,  viz  :  one  on  Absolute  and 
Relative  Ethics  and  the  last  on  the  Scope  of  Ethics. 
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Absolute  Ethics  be  defines  as  the  science  of  perfect  conduct 
Helative  Etbica  is  tbe  science  of  imperfect  conduct  tending 
toward  tbe  perfect.  In  other  words,  Relative  Ethics  is  Applied 
Absolute  Ethics.  **The  philosophic  moralist,  he  says,  treats 
solely  of  the  straight  man.  A  problem  in  which  a  crooked 
man  forms  one  of  the  elements  is  insoluble  to  him."  **  The 
moral  law  properly  so-called  is  the  law  of  the  perfect  man,  is 
the  formula  of  ideal  conduct,  is  the  statement  in  all  cases  of 
that  which  should  be,  and  cannot  recognize  in  its  propositions 
any  elements  implying  existence  of  that  which  should  not  be." 
p.  271.  We  grant  this.  But  Mr.  Spencer  claims  to  be  not 
only  a  philosophic  moralist  but  a  practical  moralist.  The  pur- 
pose with  which  he  set  out  was  to  give  us  here  and  now,  us 
crooked  metij  a  regulative  system  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
he  conceives  us  as  rapidly  discarding.  How  in  his  own  esti- 
mation has  he  succeeded  ?  A  few  sentences  from  his  last  chap- 
ter will  suffice  to  show. 

**  For  reasons  already  pointed  out,"  he  says,  "  a  code  of  per- 
fect personal  conduct  can  never  be  made  definite."  p.  282. 
"  That  it  will  ever  be  practicable  to  lay  down  precise  rules  for 
private  conduct  in  conformity  with  ethical  requirements,  may 
be  doubted.  But  [recovering  himself  he  adds]  the  function  of 
Absolute  Ethics  in  relation  to  private  conduct  will  have  been 
discharged,  when  it  has  produced  the  warrant  for  its  require- 
ments as  generally  expressed  ;  when  it  has  shown  the  impera- 
tiveness of  obedience  to  them ;  and  when  it  has  thus  taught 
the  need  for  deliberately  considering  whether  the  conduct  ful- 
fills them  as  well  as  may  ba" 

"  Under  the  ethics  of  personal  conduct  considered  in  relation 
to  existing  conditions,"  he  further  says,  "  many  cases  will  arise 
in  which  the  decisions  can  be  nothing  more  than  compromises. 
Ethical  science,  here  necessarily  empirical,  can  do  no  more 
than  aid  in  making  compromises  that  are  the  least  objection- 
able." p.  284. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  failing  to  see  the  superior 
"fitness"  for  "guidance"  of  a  "  regulative  system"  composed 
of  rules  which  "cannot  be  precisely  laid  down"  under  the 
application  of  which  "  many  cases  will  arise  in  which  the  de- 
cisions [between  right  and  wrong]  can  be  nothing  more  than 
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compromises,"  and  which,  under  such  circumstances,  '^  can  do 
no  more  than  aid  in  making  compromises  that  are  the  least 
objectionable." 

By  alleging  that  morality  inheres  in  conduct  only,  and  that 
conduct  is  moral  or  immoral  not  as  it  is  animated  by  this  or 
that  purpose  but  as  it  tends  naturally  toward  a  certain  end, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  attempted  to  shift  the  science  of  morals  from 
its  true  basis  to  one  utterly  false  and  misleading.  If  a  man 
stabs  me  and  thereby,  through  some  mistake  of  his,  only 
opens  a  tumor,  the  timely  discharge  of  which  prolongs  my 
life,  his  act  is  highly  moral  although  he  meant  to  murder  me. 
Morality,  as  Mr.  Spencer  would  have  us  believe,  depends  upon 
conduciveness  to  well-being,  that  and  only  that  This  it  does 
by  natural  and  necessary  law.  The  only  sanction,  therefore, 
which  Mr.  Spencer  attaches  to  his  regulative  system  is  natural 
necessity.  Do  thus  or  so,  not  because  conscience  bids  it,  not 
because  the  law  of  God  requires  it,  but  because  it  is  scientific,, 
because  it  is  required  by  natural  necessity. 

Having  led  us  thus  far,  having  persuaded  us  to  discard  our 
old  system,  divinely  sanctioned,  and  adopt  the  new,  sanctioned 
by  natural  necessity, — when  we  ask  what  the  laws  are — he  tells 
us  what  they  would  be  for  a  perfect  state,  but  that  no  specific 
rules  applicable  to  our  present  condition  can  be  laid  down. 
He  would  not  have  us  disturbed,  however,  because  of  this 
{why  then  was  he  disturbed  and  anxious  to  supply  us  betimes 
with  this  new  but  not  forthcoming  system  ?)  for  evolution  is 
proceeding  and  will  work  out  its  own  sure  resulta 

"Changes  like  these  which  have  been  going  on  during 
civilization  will  continue  to  go  on."  It  is  not  only  rational  to 
think  so  but  ^Mrrational  to  think  otherwise.  .  .  .  Lack  of  faith 
in  such  further  evolution  of  humanity  as  shall  harmonize  its 
nature  with  its  conditions,  adds  but  another  to  the  countless 
illustrations  of  inadequate  consciousness  of  causation.  One 
who,  leaving  behind  both  primitive  dogmas  and  primitive 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  has,  while  accepting  scientific  conclu- 
sions, acquired  those  habits  of  thought  which  science  generates, 
will  regard  the  conclusion  above  drawn  as  inevitable."  pp. 
185-186. 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Spencer  begin  with  this  assertion.     What 
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cause  has  be  for  anxiety  respecting  the  *'  decay  and  death  of  a 
regulative  system  no  longer  fit"  and  the  possible  vacanm  be- 
fore a  better  system  can  be  supplied  ?  He  might  have  saved 
himself  and  us  a  vast  deal  of  effort  if  his  own  faith  in  the  all- 
sufficient  doctrine  of  evolution  had  been  more  implicit 

The  Philosophy  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
living  advocate  cannot  gain  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the 
masses  of  mankind.  It  is  too  difficult  of  comprehension  and 
it  too  rudely  violates  our  most  sacred  and  innate  convictions. 
It  sets  aside  as  worthless  the  great  foundation  facts  of  conscious- 
ness upon  which  all  knowledge  and  ultimately  all  faith  rests. 
It  will  hold  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophical  speculation 
as  revealing  the  mental  force  and  acumen  of  its  originators  and 
advocates,  and  it  will  be  valuable  as  setting  the  truth  by  con- 
trast in  clearer  light.  But  as  affording  guidance  it  cannot  be 
long  or  extensively  operative. 

Reason  and  conscience,  the  Bible,  the  Spirit  of  God  will,  we 
apprehend,  in  the  estimation  of  most  men,  still  furnish  guid- 
ance **  more  fit"  than  the  vagaries  of  materialistic  evolution. 
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Aktuilb  VTIL— the  pilgrim  LINE  OF  THEOLOGICAL 

PROGRESS. 

All  intelligent  persons  who  believe  there  is  such  a  soienoe 
:a8  Theology,  naust  of  course  believe  that  there  has  been  and 
may  be  progress  in  it.  For  thoagh  the  main  truths  and  facts 
which  it  is  the  theologian's  business  to  formulate  may  be  re« 
garded  as  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  yet  our 
human  apprehension  and  arrangement  of  those  facts  and 
truths  vary  very  greatly.  The  most  conservative  adherent  of 
any  system  of  opinion  now  current  in  the  church  would  hardly 
have  the  temerity  to  say  that  his  system,  just  as  it  now  stands, 
has  always  existed.  There  was  k  time  when  it  took  its  present 
shape.  At  that  time,  if  at  no  other,  there  was  a  decided 
•advance.  But  if  once  in  the  history  of  the  world  advance  was 
possible,  it  would  hardly  do  to  claim  that  the  possibility  was 
exhausted  then.  What  man  has  done  man  may  do.  If 
Augustine  could  make  very  positive  contributions  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  man's  sin  and  of  the  divine  purpose,  still  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  wisdom  concerning  those  subjects  would 
"die  with  him.  There  were  kings  before  Agamemnon  and  a 
jgood  many  came  after  him.  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that 
«ome  one  of  the  successors  might  introduce  some  improve- 
ments in  the  policy  of  the  State.  Whether  they  did  or  did 
not  do  so,  is  to  be  determined  not  by  any  theory,  but  by  the 
facts  of  history. 

That  progress  in  the  discernment  and  statements  of  the 
truth  concerning  God  is  to  be  expected,  is  a  proposition  which 
received  early  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  churches  a  most 
remarkable  endorsement  Familiar  as  the  language  of  John 
Robinson's  farewell  address  may  be,  it  must  be  regarded,  taken 
in  all  its  setting,  as  wonderful.  Dr.  Dexter,  to  be  sure,  has 
argued  that  the  language  which  Edward  Winslow  ascribes  to 
him  was  intended  by  the  Leyden  pastor  to  apply  to  the  ques* 
tions  raised  regarding  the  polity  of  the  church;  that  Mr. 
Robinson  himself  adhered  and  defended  even  the  strictest  Cal- 
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vinism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  on  this  latter  point. 
But  when  we  remember  that,  on  the  23d  April,  1619,  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  having  finished  its  confession  of  faith  declared 
that  **  no  man  thenceforth  was  to  teach  children,  lecture  to 
adolescents,  or  preach  to  the  mature,  unless  a  subscriber  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  unchanged,  unchangeable  orthodox  church,"  it 
is  hardly  less  than  marvelous  that  the  man,  who  wrote  in 
defence  of  that  Synod,  should  have  expressed  the  ideas  which, 
it  is  said,  he  did  express,  not  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen 
months  later.  Although  the  extract  is  long  and  some  of  its 
words  have  become  proverbial  in  the  speech  of  our  churches, 
yet,  as  bearing  so  prophetically  on  the  subject  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed, I  shall  transcribe  them  afresh.*  **  He  charged  us  before 
God  and  his  blessed  Angels,  to  follow  him  no  further  than  he 
followed  Christ.  And  if  God  should  reveal  anything  to  us  by 
any  other  instrument  of  his,  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  it,  as 
ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  Ministery ;  for  he  was 
very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  holy  Word.  He  took  occasion  also  miserably 
to  bewaile  ihe  state  and  condition  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
who  were  come  to  a  period  in  religion  and  would  goe  no  further 
than  the  instruments  of  their  Reformation.  As,  for  example, 
the  Luilierans  they  could  not  be  drawn  to  goe  beyond  what 
Luther  saw,  for  whatever  part  of  God's  will  he  had  further 
imparted  and  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than 
embrace  it.  And  so  also,  said  he,  you  see  the  Calvinists,  they 
stick  where  he  left  them :  A  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  For 
though  they  were  precious  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet 
God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  unto  them:.  And  were 
they  now  living,  saith  hee,  they  would  bee  as  ready  and  will- 
ing to  embrace  further  light,  as  that  they  had  received.  Here 
also  he  put  us  in  mind  of  our  Church-Covenant  (at  least  that 
part  of  it)  whereby  wee  promise  and  covenant  with  God  and 
one  with  another,  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or  truth  shall  be 
made  known  to  us  from  his  written  word  :  but  withal  exhorted 
us  to  take  heed  what  we  received  for  truth,  and  well  to  exam- 
ine and  compare,  and  wt»igh  it  with  other  Scriptures  of  truth, 
before  we  received  it:  for,  saith  he,  ^It  is  not  possible  t/ie  Chris- 
*  Congregationalism  as  seen  in  Its  Literature,  p.  404. 
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Han  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  Antichristian 
darknessCj  and  thaifuU  perfection  of  knowledge  should  hredke  forth- 
at  once,^^' 

It  is  most  likely  true  that  the  lines  along  which  Robinson 
was  specially  looking  for  light  to  break  forth,  were  those  which 
toacb  the  matter  of  the  church  as  an  organization.  But  he 
could  hardly  have  used  the  illustration  drawn  from  the  attitude 
of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  toward  each  other,  if  he 
had  purposed  to  confine  progress  to  questions  relating  to 
church  order.  For  the  points  of  debate  between  those  parties 
touched  what  have  been  regarded  as  the  more  central  themes 
in  theology.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  father  of  our 
Congregational  churches  did  not  suppose  that  James  Arminius 
was  in  the  line  of  advance  in  scriptural  thought  In  his  view, 
the  creed  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  marked  high  water.  But 
whatever  scope  we  may  allow  or  deny  to  this  farewell  address, 
and  though  it  be  conceded  that,  in  the  immediately  intended 
application,  reference  was  had  simply  to  the  polity  of  the 
church,  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  in  words  a  position  on  the 
entire  subject  now  in  hand  more  sensible  and  discriminating, 
or  better  fitted  to  give  the  key-note  to  the  Pilgrim  churches, 

"  The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome ; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew — 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew.'' 

For  we  have  given  us  here  the  ideal  of  theological  progress. 
It  is  **full  perfection  of  knowledge."  Some  thinkers  would 
seem  to  consider  any  sort  of  movement  progress.  They  are 
fascinated  with  the  striking  declaration  of  Lessing  that  if  Qod 
held  closed  in  his  right  hand  all  truth  and  in  his  left  hand  the 
eternal  desire  for  truth,  and  olBFered  him  the  choice  between 
them,  he  would  humbly  fall  on  the  left,  as  pure  truth  was  for 
God  alone.  But  if  truth  were  impossible  to  us,  the  desire  for 
it  would  be  an  eternal  illusion, — **  Water,  water  everywhere, 
but  not  a  drop  to  drink."  The  apostle  speaks  of  those  who  are 
**ever  learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  But  those  persons  were  not  a  good  type  for  students 
of  theology.  Running  is  good  exercise,  but  even  the  exercise 
is  best  secured  when  one  obeys  the  maxim,  **So  run  that  ye 
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may  attain."  The  aspiration  of  all  theology  that  deserves  the 
name  is  a  full  comprehension  of  every  subject  And  we  need 
to  put  the  closer  emphasis  on  this  point,  because  it  seems  to  be 
thought  by  people  not  few  that  conjectures,  speculations,  and 
indeed  almost  any  view  which  is  novel  to  them  or  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  they  have  been  bred,  is  progress. 
The  air  has  been  full  for  the  last  year  o(  expectation  as  to  some 
supposed  new  theology  which  was  rising  in  the  land.  But 
after  boards  and  councils  have  sat  over  the  principal  represent- 
atives of  the  supposed  divinity,  we  are  told  that  these  novelties 
of  opinion  are  only  unverified  hypotheses  of  these  thinkers. 
They  do  not  preach  them.  Only  in  their  private  musing  they 
conceive  so  and  so.  Now,  in  no  proper  conception  of  the  word, 
are  such  indefinite  speculations  progresa  For  they  are  not 
knowledge.  Whenever  any  one  of  these  conjectures  shall  be 
verified  by  sufficient  evidence,  or  if  one  of  them  should  prove 
to  be  a  happy  thought  really  supplying  an  explanation  of  a 
hitherto  dark  problem,  it  would  take  its  place  as  a  substantial 
contribution  to  theology.  But,  otherwise,  these  novelties  only 
remind  one  of  the  mingled  feeling  he  bad  when  be  visited  the 
Patent  office  at  Washington.  Alongside  of  improvements 
which  are  the  glory  of  our  inventive  age  and  mark  its  progress 
in  industrial  art,  are  hundreds  of  devices  which  were  only  tran- 
sitory curiosities  or  vain  ingenuities.  The  ideal  of  theological 
advance  is  not  supposition,  but  science.  Theology  is  a  science, 
and  it  is  the  nature  of  science  never  to  rest  in  anything  short 
of  knowledge. 

We  have  here,  also,  that  inspiration  to  progress  arising  from 
the  conviction  of  the  large  unappropriated  wealth  there  is  in 
the  Revealed  Will  of  God.  **  He  was  very  confident  the  Lord 
had  more  truth  and  light  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  Word," 
To  him,  as  to  Watts,  it  was  '*  a  broad  land  of  wealth  unknown." 
^^  Shining  lights,"  like  Luther  and  Calvin,  bad  just  been  through 
it,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  they  had  discovered  all  the  **hid- 
den  glory."  No  mind  that  reflects  upon  the  vastness  of  the 
domain  which  is  thrown  up  to  thought  in  the  one  word,  God, 
can  harbor  for  a  moment  the  notion  that  the  science  which 
seeks  to  comprehend  the  universe  in  God  can  ever  be  finished 
and  laid  away.    Let  me  call  attention  to  the  conception  given 
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in  Robinson's  words  of  the  living  relation  which  exists  between 
God  and  the  soul  that  desires  to  know  Him.  We  are  so  much 
accQStomed  to  confine  the  term  Bevelation  to  the  intercourse 
the  Divine  Being  had  with  Moses  or  Isaiah  or  Paul,  that  it 
seems  strange  to  hear  the  Pilgrim  pastor  speaking  repeatedly  of 
God*s  revealing  himself  to  other  men,  who  made  no  claims  to 
special  communication.  But  this  is  only  another  illustration  of 
the  surprising  and  perennial  freshness  of  this  address.  For 
example,  looking  over  a  recent  scheme  for  a  system  of  theology, 
I  find  the  writer.  Dr.  G.  T.  Ladd,  defining  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy to  be  **  the  Science  of  the  Divine  Self -Bevelation."*  The 
spheres  in  which  this  self- revelation  takes  place  are  enumerated 
as  nature,  the  soul,  history,  and  the  Bible.  But  these  spheres, 
why,  each  one  of  them  is  a  world.  Is  God  disclosing  himself 
now  to  any  and  every  disciple  who  will  take  pains  to  receive 
knowledge,  then  surely  we  are  inspired  to  expect  progress. 
In  a  universe  where  God  is  not  hiding  himself,  but  filling  every 
part  of  it  with  his  Thought,  how  can  it  be  that  some  of  us 
should  not  understand  his  will  better  in  some  respects  than 
those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Given  also  here  we  have  the  main  condition  of  progress:  it 
may  be  designated  as  the  inductive  temper  and  method  of  mind. 
It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  brilliant  results  which  have 
distinguished  the  present  century  in  several  departments  of 
physical  science  have  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Baconian  method  of  interrogating  nature.  That 
method  is  essentially  the  disposition  not  so  much  to  thrust  our 
suppositions  or  beliefs  upon  the  facts  of  nature,  but  to  hold  our 
minds  patiently  and  observantly  in  contact  with  nature  so  that 
nature  herself  will,  as  it  were,  whisper  her  secret  in  our  ear. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  this  method  which  Bobinson  recommended  to 
the  select  company  that  was  to  try  the  new  world.  Was  not 
that  spirit,  indeed,  made  part  of  the  covenant  which  created 
them  a  church?  Did  they  not  engage  **to  walk  in  all  divine 
ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made  known  to  them,  according  to 
their  best  endeavors,  whatever  it  cost  them  ?"  And  now  their 
pastor  "exhorted  them  to  take  heed  what  we  received  for  truth, 
and  well  to  examine  and  compare  and  weigh  it  with  other 
*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  voL  xxzvi,  p.  700. 
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Scriptures  of  truth,  before  we  received  it"  Who  can  doubt 
that  in  a  body  of  people,  actuated  by  this  spirit,  there  might 
spring  up  men  who  would  see  some  truths  more  clearly  than 
they  had  been  seen  before  ?  I  do  not  know  any  reason  to 
doubt  that,  whenever  such  a  method  of  studying  theology  is 
followed,  advance  will  be  as  real  as  in  any  other  department  of 
science. 

We  have,  then,  given  in  this  address,  the  ideal  and  the  inspi- 
ration and  the  condition  of  progresa  The  ideal  is  the  full  per- 
fection of  knowledge,  the  inspiration  is  the  vision  of  unappro- 
priated wealth  ready  to  be  revealed,  and  the  condition  is  the 
spirit  and  method  of  a  true  induction. 

If  now  it  be  asked  along  what  lines  is  this  progress  to  take 
its  course,  the  answer  is  at  hand  in  this  wise  Pilgrim's  address. 
For  he  charged  the  church  to  follow  their  pastor  "  no  farther 
than  he  followed  Christ,"  and  the  covenant  of  which  he  reminds 
them  specifies  the  *^  written  word  "  as  the  quarter  from  which 
the  light  is  to  break  forth. 

The  condition  of  progress,  just  now  named,  carries  with  it  the 
idea  that  all  the  progress  which  is  possible  to  the  terrestrial 
theologian,  must  be  made  in  the  study  of  the  facts  of  religion 
which  have  been  or  shall  be  disclosed  on  this  planet  As  long 
as  philosophers  speculated  from  theories  about  natural  objects, 
or  rea.soned  that  facts  must  be  or  ought  to  be  so  and  so,  the 
centuries  went  by  and  knowledge  grew  little,  if  at  all.  We 
have  to  do  not  with  Utopia,  pandemonium,  or  purgatory,  and  very 
little  with  either  the  state  or  place  intermediate,  but  with  this 
spot  which  we  call  Earth.  Utopian  theology  and  its  opposite  are 
mythological.  They  may  be  composed  indefinitely,  without 
adding  any  light  on  the  problem  with  which  this  race  has  to 
deal.  The  lines  along  which  our  theological  advance  is  to  run 
are  the  lines  of  fact  But  among  the  religious  facts  of  the 
world  and  towering  among  them,  are  those  events  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — that  disclosure  of 
the  one  holy  and  gracious  Will  which  culminates  and  seals  its 
own  divinity  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  That  was  itself  a 
progressive  disclosure,  but,  obviously,  it  was  a  progress  which 
in  a  very  important  sense,  reached  completeness.  For  although 
the  nineteenth  century  is  going  by,  it  is  conceded  by  the  major 
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-voices  of  mankiDd,  that  no  one  has  come  after  the  King.  Some- 
how or  other,  humanity  came  to  its  highest  bloom  and  fruit, 
morally  and  religiously,  in  the  Son  of  Man.  There  is  the 
highest  reason,  then,  in  the  position  that  theology  must  take 
up  its  march  along  the  lines  which  this  unique  and  supreme 
Bevelation  indicated.  It  must  take  the  best  direction  that  has 
been  given.  But  the  best  direction  is  that  which  is  given  by 
Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world.  Progress  in  theology  then 
must  be  distinctly  Christian,  or  as  the  phrase  now  is,  Christo- 
<jentric.  If  there  be  one  text  above  another  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  fit  motto  to  be  written  over  the  halls  of  theological 
^ucation,  it  is  this :  **  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the 
only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  Him."  If  that  be  so,  then  this  Son  is  the  light  of  all 
our  seeing.  But  though  he  is  the  center,  yet  he  is  a  moving 
center.  He  moves  down  the  centuries.  His  church  moves  with 
him.  Many  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  is  increased. 
Each  successive  age  has  its  new  problems.  But  these  problems 
must  be  solved  in  the  light  which  he,  who  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever,  throws  upon  them. 

If  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  main  direction  which  theology 
should  take  be  true,  then  several  subordinate  lines  may  be 
specified  along  which  we  may  expect  progress.  We  should 
Bee  it,  first,  in  what  is  now  called,  distinctively.  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy. This  is  a  department  which  has  come  to  the  front  very 
decidedly  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  purely  inductive 
scienca  Mastering  the  sacred  languages  and  all  the  wealth  of 
learning  which  prolonged  criticism  and  exploration  have  elic- 
ited, it  interrogates  each  writer  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  divine  truth  which  shone  in  his  day,  and  so 
exhibits  the  diversity  with  unity  which  makes  that  whole  which 
may  be  rightly  called  **the  mind  of  Christ" 

We  should  see  this  progress,  second,  in  Comparative  Theol- 
ogy. The  way  the  divers  religions  of  mankind  have  been  often 
studied,  has  been  with  mutual  contempt  The  professorahip 
specially  devoted  to  other  Christian  systems  of  opinion,  used  to 
be  designated  Polemic.  It  meant  war.  The  man  who  held 
the  chair  was  to  be  an  IshmaeL  But  comparative  theology 
now  means  mutual  appreciation.     It  is  an  excellent  oil  which 
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shall  not  break  the  head.  The  Lutheran,  who  cultivates  it,  will 
not  rather  die  than  embrace  any  truth  of  Calvin.  More  likely,, 
he  would  rather  embrace  it  than  die  1  There  are  Calvinists^ 
too,  who  have  been  able  to  wonder  at  the  large  amount  and 
excellent  savor  of  theology  in  the  works  of  Arminius.  This 
mediating  spirit  must  lead  to  the  cancellation  of  some  disputes^ 
to  the  revision  of  forms  of  statement,  to  the  clearer  discrimina- 
tion of  the  more,  from  the  less  important  differences  between 
the  sects. 

We  should  see  this  progress  once  more  in  the  harmonious 
and  mutually  helpful  relations  between  the  sciences  of  nature, 
of  the  soul,  and  of  history  and  the  science  of  theology.  For  if 
the  inductive  spirit  rule  in  all  these  departments  of  knowledge, 
it  must  more  and  more  bring  out  the  truth,  and  the  truth  in 
one  realm  is  not  the  enemy  of  the  truth  in  another.  One  of  the 
signs  of  improvement  along  this  line  is  the  establishment  of 
professorships  in  several  seminaries  on  the  relations  between 
science,  philosophy,  and  religion.  No  doubt  there  will  be  some 
men  in  the  separate  camps  who  will  continue  for  a  long  time 
yet  to  create  alarm  and  suspicion,  but  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  the  hour  draws  nearer,  when  *'Ephraim  shall  not  envy 
Judah  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim."  The  recent  effort 
of  one  scholarly  minister  to  exhibit  the  old  faiths  in  a  new  light 
may  not  have  been  altogether  satisfactory,  but  surely  some 
other  attempt  to  exhibit  the  new  sciences  in  the  illumination  of 
the  old  faith  will  be  made,  in  which  all  parties  will  rejoice. 

Among  the  improvements  here  which  we  certainly  need  and 
which  we  ought  to  expect  to  see  more  and  more,  is  a  revision 
and,  consequently,  greater  precision  in  the  understanding  and 
use  of  theological  terms.  Language  changes.  The  nomencla- 
ture in  the  religious  sects  is  as  diverse  as  the  dialects  which 
separate  districts  of  China  that  are  only  a  few  miles  apart. 
Shibboleth  and  Sibboleth  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Nay, 
the  nomenclature,  when  the  same,  has  a  different  meaning,  just 
as  our  missionaries  have  found  themselves  morti6ed,  because 
although  they  used  the  same  word  that  the  Chinaman  used, 
they  did  not  use  it  with  the  same  inionation.  When  a  student 
trained  at  Princeton  says  he  is  guilty  for  Adam's  sin,  does  he 
mean  the  identical  thing  which  one  trained  in  New  Havea 
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would  by  the  same  assertion?  By  no  means.  Secondary  to- 
no  other  training  for  purposes  of  theological  progress  is  the 
study  of  language  and  the  use  of  words  in  a  discriminating  way. 
All  men  who  have  come  under  the  discipline  of  New  England 
theology,  notably,  a  grateful  pupil  may  say,  as  represented  by 
Professor  Park  at  Andover,  are  sure  that  they  did  make  pro- 
gress from  this  cause.  For  that  discipline  did  school  them  to^ 
make  nice  distinctions  and  to  appreciate  the  distinctions  which 
other  men  made,  even  if  those  distinctions  were  not  nice.  Thia 
is  indeed  one  prime  excellence  of  true  systematic  theology,  that 
it  obliges  a  man  to  use  his  terms  in  one  and  the  best  sense. 
Because,  unless  he  do  so,  before  his  system  is  completed,  it  will 
tremble;  for  its  joints  are  loose.  In  this  regard,  it  occurs, 
to  me  that  some  of  the  specimens  of  improved  divinity  which 
have  been  recommended  of  laie,  are  retrograde.  Nevertheless,. 
I  must  hold  that  the  tendency  of  what  are  called  the  exact  sci- 
ences on  the  whole  must  be  helpful  to  progress. 

It  is  possible,  now,  to  consider  the  main  line,  that  is,  the- 
Biblical,  along  which  improvement  must  run,  as  a  limitation. 
That  is  to  say,  to  some  minds  the  field  would  seem  more  open 
and  the  movement  more  free,  if  Revelation  were  dropped  out 
of  the  chief  direction.  There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
progress  of  the  age  is  toward  what  they  call  the  absolute  reli- 
gion. To  label  theology  with  the  name  of  Christ  is  lo  narrow 
its  range.  But  this  depends  on  whether  we  regard  Christ  as,  in 
the  marked  and  supreme  sense,  the  Son  of  God.  If  he  be  the- 
very  manifestation  of  God  himself  in  human  history  and  in 
human  flesh,  if  he  be  the  very  truth  in  the  realm  of  redemption 
from  sin,  then  the  theologian  may  be  said  to  be  shut  up  to> 
taking  his  leadership ;  but  sach  leadership  cannot  cramp  the 
soul,  any  more  than  the  sun  tyrannizes  the  day.  At  the  same 
time,  progress  does  lie  within  the  limitations  of  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures.  That  is,  the  Revelation  must 
mould  the  theologian,  not  the  theologian  mould  the  Revelation. 
For  example,  a  lecturer  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge- 
has  just  given  to  press  a  little  book,  partly  of  reminiscences, 
which  he  has  entitled  "Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology.**^ 
He  says  that  that  movement,  at  the  outset,  took  the  character 
of  "a  system  of  morality  and  piety  founded  on  the  authority  of 
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a  divine  revelation."  He  traces  it  from  Ohanning  and  Parker 
till,  according  to  him,  its  outcome  is  the  retention  of  the  name 
Christian,  but  that  name  "  does  not  rest  on  any  theory  what- 
ever about  the  nature  or  office  or  person  or  doctrine  of  Christ" 
Indeed  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  set  forth  in  the 
Gospels,  he  says,  "  has  passed  wholly  out  of  the  educated  mind 
of  the  present  day."  This  is  an  apt  instance  of  the  distinction 
between  movement  and  progress.  It  is  the  career  of  a  horse 
who  takes  the  bit  in  his  teeth.  A  slight  difference  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bit  may  bring  the  journey  to  a  serious  issue.  If 
we  would  make  normal  improvement,  we  must  join  on  to  the 
past;  it  will  not  do  to  be  laying  again  the  foundation  that  has 
already  been  laid;  nor  to  diverge  in  the  process  of  the  struct- 
ure from  the  pattern  given  on  the  Mount. 

But  there  is  a  real  limitation  to  progress  in  this  science  of 
theology,  which  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  is 
finita  I  have  said  that  the  goal  toward  which  the  student 
looks  is  perfection  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  such  perfection  as  is 
possible  to  our  circumscribed  vision.  That  vision  is  circum- 
s'^ribed.  Progress  consists  therefore  largely,  for  us,  in  finding 
within  what  limits  we  can  see ;  the  boundary  where  our 
horizon  must  shut  down.  It  seems  to  me  that  Agnosticism,  to  a 
certain  extent,  has  revived  the  old  Biblical  awe  of  the  infinite. 
Are  we  not  more  reverent  sometimes,  when  we  say,  I  do  not 
know,  than  when  we  stretch  our  capacity  around  the  large  words 
of  a  problem  which  we  cannot  master,  till  the  thin  film  has  be- 
come so  attenuated  that  there  is  no  substance  to  it,  no  grip 
even  on  the  words  we  have  striven  to  enclose?  All  those 
tenets  in  our  systems  in  which  we  seek  to  speak  of  God  unre- 
vealed  in  terras  of  the  finite,  have  heights  where  our  words  are 
exhausted ;  they  are  no  longer  winged  words ;  they  cannot  fly 
in  that  rarefied  air.  We,  or  our  fellow-men,  are  staggered 
oftener  than  they  need  be.  Are  we  not  coming  to  see  that 
there  are  good  reasons  why  we  do  not  move  at  ease  in  these 
mysteries?  We  are  not  infinite.  Is  not  that  reason  enough? 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  there  is  a  bound- 
ary beyond  which  our  minds  lose  themselves  in  the  thought  of 
God's  perfection,  and  quite  another  to  fall  into  that  vicious 
Agnosticism  which  would  warn  us  off  this  entire  field  as  un- 
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knowable.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  putting  irrational  limits, 
to  affirm,  as  I  see  that  a  recent  thinker  is  reported  to  have 
affirmed,  "It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  conceive  at  all  of 
eternity."  For  he  was  saying  this,  not  of  God,  of  whom,  in 
one  sense  of  conceive,  it  would  be  true,  but  of  man.  Surely 
it  must  be  possible  to  conceive  of  what  the  adjective  eternal 
means  when  it  is  predicated  of  a  finite  being.  There  are  limits 
in  this  direction,  but  they  do  not  shut  us  so  close  that  we  can- 
iiot  breathe  at  all. 

Again,  Eevelation  itself  has  been  reticent  on  points  where 
sometimes,  it  may  seem  to  us,  it  might  have  spoken  ;  where,  at 
least,  we  hardly  know  how  we  can  repress  our  opinion.  In 
regard  to  some  of  these  points,  it  may  fairly  be  held  that  the 
conjecture  or  theory  which  best  gathers  up  the  facts  that  are 
revealed,  is  legitimate ;  or  we  may  say  that  such  a  supposition 
is  only  a  proper  inference  from  what  we  do  know  ;  or,  that  it 
harmonizes  well  with  the  trend  of  the  Scriptures  generally. 
But  we  need  to  be  careful  to  be  reticent  where  the  Bible  is 
careful  to  be  reticent.  For  example,  it  is  said  to  be  one  sign  of 
progress  that  more  students  of  Scripture  are  at  present  cherish- 
ing, in  a  limited  way,  the  idea  of  some  possible  probation 
between  death  and  the  judgment.  It  is  conceded  that  there 
is  the  faintest  direct,  if  any,  allusion  to  such  an  opportunity. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  New  Testament  has  made  the  contrary 
impression  on  the  general  mind  of  the  church.  Still  the  idea 
is  said  to  be  in  harmony  with  benevolent  and  just  feeling  arid 
may  be  inferred  from  the  very  nature  of  the  responsible  moral 
agent.  But  the  silence  of  man's  only  Bedeemer  must  gravely 
limit  our  inferences  here.  Why  should  we  open  the  life  to 
come  to  hopes  which  he  did  not  see  fit  to  encourage?  So, 
the  finger  on  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  man  makes  me  put 
the  finger  on  my  lips.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  Peter 
were  just  about  to  give  us,  when  he  speaks  of  the  visit  of 
Christ  to  the  spirits  in  prison — some  theology  of  an  intermedi- 
ate redemption,  but  when  it  is  attempted  to  build  a  structure 
upon  it,  we  must  confess  with  Coleridge  that  "  we  have  no  eye 
for  these  smoke-like  wreaths  of  inference,  this  ever  widening 
spiral  ergo  from  the  narrow  aperture  of  a  single  text.''  Paul 
knew  a  man  in  Christ,  caught  up  even  into  that  less  shadowy 
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realm,  Paradise,  who 'heard  words,  but  they  were  "unspeak- 
able''— a  theology  which  it  is  "  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter.'^ 
If  I  conjecture,  or  speculate  on  topics  unrevealed,  it  must  be 
with  a  sharp  sense  of  limitation. 

Once  more,  the  saddest  limitations  to  progress  are  in  our 
manifold  perversities.  No  wonder  the  Leyden  pastor  did 
"miserably  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Eeformed 
churches."  "  The  Anti-christian  darkness"  out  of  which  they 
had  so  lately  come  is  still  "  thick"  in  the  world.  Indeed,  let 
one  read  what  men  like  the  late  Van  Oosterzee,  of  Holland, 
De  Pressense,  of  France,  Astie,  of  Switzerland,  tell  us  of  the 
condition  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  those  countries,  and 
his  tone  with  regard  to  progress  will  be  at  least  subdued.  His 
must  be  a  stout  heart,  which  can  follow  down  the  history  of 
opinion  in  the  Christian  Church  without  bating  a  jot  of  hope* 
For  Bacon's  idols  of  the  tribe,  and  the  den,  and  the  market^ 
and  the  theatre  meet  his  eye  at  every  turn.  Saints  and  ven- 
erable councils  are  perverted  by  these  idols  from  the  worship 
of  the  Truth  alone.  He  beholds  an  orthodoxy  bravely  and 
dearly  won  in  one  generation  only  to  become  dead  in  the  next. 
He  sees  a  pure  and  benevolent  life  reacting  from  this  hard  and 
diy  doctrine  and  setting  itself  to  undermine  faith  in  the  very 
revelation  on  which  that  life  was  nourished.  He  listens  to 
voices  many  and  loud  in  the  high  places  of  literature,  which 
repeat  for  the  thousandth  time  that  doctrine  has  had  its  day» 
He  hears  men  putting  forth  opinions  as  if  they  were  new  and 
beyond  refutation,  which  have  been  examined  and  refuted  cen- 
turies ago.  What  wonder  if  sometimes,  in  the  reaction  of  feel- 
ing, in  the  sinking  of  his  heart,  all  he  can  say  be,  I  believe  in 
progress,  but.  Lord,  help  my  unbelief. 

Bat  if  the  father  of  our  Congregational  churches  had  given 
way  to  a  fainting  heart,  if  he  had  taken  counsel  of  the  limita- 
tions which  he  could  not  help  bewailing,  he  had  not  deserved 
the  "title  of  Ring-leader"  in  the  work  he  was  called  of  God 
to  do.  He  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  faith  in  a  principle, 
because  it  was  abused.  The  principle  of  a  pure  church  exer- 
cising the  power  of  Christ  by  the  vote  of  its  membership,  was 
abused.  It  had  been  disgraced  already  more  than  once  on  the 
soil  of  Holland.     There  were  plenty  to  look  on  and  mock  at 
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its  practical  working.  Bobinson  felt  to  the  quick  '^  the  scandal 
and  opprobry"  that  these  failures  of  other  companies,  organized 
on  the  same  basis,  caused.  But  the  fire  was  too  hot  in  his 
bones  that  he  should  go  back  on  the  truth  which  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him.  So  although  in  our  Congregational  history, 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  of  progress  have  had  some  conspicuous 
perversions,  and  are  still  bandied  about  in  some  quarters  in 
shallow  appreciation  of  their  sound  evangelical  meaning,  yet 
they  are  true  nevertheless.  They  belong  to  us  as  they  belong 
to  no  other  group  of  churches.  Theological  progress  has  had 
its  illustrious  representatives  among  us  in  the  Edwardses,  in 
Hopkins,  in  Dwight,  and  Taylor,  and  Bushnell,  and  Park.  So 
let  US  never,  under  any  provocation,  be  tempted  to  say  with 
bated  breath,  but  rather  with  full,  firm  tone :  If  God  should 
reveal  anything  to  us  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  we  will 
be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth 
from  the  ministry  of  the  fathers  who  have  gone  before. 
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Abticle   IX.— saint   LUKE:    PHYSICIAN,  PAINTER, 
AND  POET. 

Luke,  the  Evangelist,  author  of  the  Third  Gospel,  historian 

of  the  doings  of  the  apostles,  companion  of  St  Paul  in  his 

great  missionary  journeys,  recorder  of  his  deeds  and  words  and 

partaker  in  his  shipwrecks  and  sufferings  by  sea  and  by  land, 

/  is  spoken  of  by  Paul  himself  as  a  physician. 

There  is  a  tradition,  which  obtained  general  credence  at  an 
early  period  in  the  Church's  history,  and  has  always  been 
received  with  favor,  that  he  was  a  painter. 

That  he  was  also  a  poet  seems  to  us  susceptible  of  quite  as 
convincing  proof  as  is  contained  in  the  casual  allusions  to  the 
iirst  of  these  professions  or  the  tradition  of  the  second.  The 
possession  of  each  of  these  gifts  also  goes  far  to  strengthen  the 
probability  of  the  possession  of  the  others,  and  grouped 
together  they  aid  us  greatly  in  any  attempted  reconstruction  of 
the  man. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  education  and  of  scholarly  training 
and  habit,  familiar  with  the  literature  of  bis  time,  both 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  of  an  entirely  different  intellectual 
type  from  Matthew,  Mark,  Peter,  and  James,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  his  writings.  It  is  also  beyond  dispute  that  he 
possessed  a  poetic  ear,  insight,  and  taste,  for,  whoever  may 
have  been  their  author,  it  is  Luke  who  has  preserved  for  the 
ages  some  of  the  most  exquisite  hymns  in  the  literature  of  the 
church.  Was  he  the  author  of  these  hymns,  known  as  the 
songs  of  Zachariah,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Mary,  and  of  Simeon. 

That  he  has  not  been  recognized  as  such  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  theory  of  inspiration,  long  held  in  the  church,  which  led 
men  to  attribute  to  these  several  persons  the  authorship  of  the 
words  which  Luke  has  recorded  as  spoken  by  them. 

Such  a  view  of  the  case,  however,  is  not  the  requirement  of 
the  literary  canons  or  of  the  theory  of  inspiration  of  the 
present  day.  It  has  always  been  a  common  figure  of  descrip- 
tive writing  to  represent  the  thought  sought  to  be  conveyed 
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by  putting  words  into  the  mouths  of  actors  in  the  scenes  to  be 
described.  This  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, as  well  that  purporting  to  be  historical  as  that  confessedly 
imaginative.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  writers  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  followed  the  literary  usage 
of  their  time  and  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  as 
their  literary  contemporaries.  No  theory  of  inspiration  is 
» accepted  by  modern  scholarship  which  requires  us  to  believe 
that  the  song  of  Deborah  was  composed  and  sung  by  her  as  we 
have  it  handed  down  to  us,  any  more  than  it  requires  us  to 
believe  that  the  words  which  this  same  song  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Sisera*s  mother  were  spoken  by  her.  No  scholar 
imagines  that  the  graphic  account  of  the  conversation  of 
Joseph's  brethren  at  the  well  Dothan  is  a  literal  transcript  of 
what  took  place,  any  more  than  we  imagine  that  the  speeches 
put  into  the  mouths  of  Grecian  or  Eoman  generals  by  their 
historians  were  actually  spoken  by  them.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  any 
broad  rule  of  literary  interpretation  is  involved,  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  believe,  if 'the  proof  points  that  way,  that  Luke  himself 
is  the  veritable  author  of  the  poetry  which  appears  in  his 
writings. 

Now,  what  do  we  know  as  to  the  facts  ? 

First:  That  sixty  years  had  passed  between  the  birth  of 
Jesus  and  the  time  when  Luke  sat  down  to  see  if,  as  he  in  sub- 
stance says,  he  could  not  improve  upon  the  many  accounts 
already  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  religion.  He 
and  the  others  who  had  written  were  all,  he  says,  largely 
dependent  upon  testimony  and  tradition,  but  he,  having  given 
the  subject  much  careful  study,  and  perhaps  thinking,  though 
he  does  not  say,  that  by  education  he  was  better  fitted  for  the 
work  than  most  of  the  others,  believes  that  he  can  compile  an 
account  which  shall  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

Second :  Of  the  writings  of  the  *  many  '  others  all  have  per- 
ished save  those  of  Matthew  and  of  Mark.  In  these  no  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  poetic  utterances  under  consideration. 
Mark,  indeed,  begins  his  account  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
but  Matthew  goes  with  much  more  minuteness  of  detail  into 
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the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  As  in  Luke's  case,  the  poetic 
grandeur  of  the  event  inspires  him  ;  but  while  Matthew  dwells 
on  the  choir  of  angels,  on  the  celestial  phenomena,  and  on  the 
adoration  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  neither  Elizabeth,  Zach- 
ariah  nor  Simeon  appear,  and  no  utterance  of  Mary  is  recorded. 

Third :  If  the  poetic  utterances  recorded  by  Luke  were  spo- 
ken in  the  manner  represented  by  him  they  must  have  come 
down  to  him  by  a  tradition  so  well  known  and  general  that  it  • 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  could  have  been  unVnown 
to  Matthew.  Equally  incredible  is  it  that  knowing,  he  should 
have  failed  to  notice  them.  Gaussen,  a  competent  critic,  and 
rather  rigid  in  his  views  of  inspiration,  notices  the  fact  that  the 
hymns  are  in  the  same  style  and  bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  work  of  the  same  person. 

Now  for  Luke  to  open  this  grand  epic,  for  such  it  is,  and 
was  to  him,  with  a  poetic  prelude  introducing  the  actors  upon 
the  scene,  was  a  perfectly  natural  and  altogether  reasonable 
method  of  procedure  viewed  from  a  literary  standpoint  and 
would  be  so  understood  and  accepted  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  All  these  considerations  seem  to  make  it  rather 
more  than  highly  probable  that  this  poetic  prelude  is  but  a 
part  of  the  recognized  literary  machinery  by  which  the  narra- 
tor opens  and  sets  forth  in  a  becoming  manner  the  story  he  has 
undertaken  to  relate.  If  these  are  anything  else  than  literally 
the  inspired  utterances  of  Zachariah,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Mary  and 
of  Simeon,  miraculously  preserved  through  a  long  lapse  of 
years  for  Luke's  especial  beneBt  and  use,  little  doubt  can 
remain  that  they  are  the  production  of  Luke  himself.  As  we 
oonsider  all  the  fragments  of  evidence  pointing  in  this  direc- 
tion it  seems  hardly  possible  to  reach  any  other  conclusion. 

If  now  we  come  to  consider  Luke  as  physician,  painter,  and 
poet,  we  seem  to  get  »  new  light  as  to  the  sort  of  man  he  was, 
and  his  personality,  always  interesting,  grows  more  clear. 
This  poetic  side  of  his  character  furnishes  the  key  to  all  the 
rest ;  and  it  was  because  he  was  first  of  all  poet  that  he  was 
both  physician  and  painter. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history  till  within  the 
memory  of  a  generation  still  living,  the  medical  profession  has 
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been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  only  recognized  avenue  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  nataral  science.  Especially  has 
this  been  true  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities  or 
collegiate  schools.  The  delicately  organized  youth,  product, 
perhaps,  of  several  generations  of  low-living  and  high-thinking, 
with  a  brain  developed  out  of  proportion  to  his  body,  with  ' 
perceptions  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is  strange,  beautiful  and 
poetic  in  nature,  desiring  not  only  to  hold  communion  with 
her  visible  forms  bat  to  know  her  weird  mysteries  and  hidden 
charms,  sought  that  knowledge  through  the  study  of  medicme. 
There  he  learned,  or  hoped  to  learn,  what  might  be  known  of 
botany,  chemistry,  physiology,  biology,  and  anatomy,  both 
healthful  and  morbid;  familiarizing  himself  with  the  beautiful 
and  grotesque  both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  changes 
and  conceits  of  each,  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
forms  of  grace  and  terror  which  reveal  themselves  to  the  in- 
quisitive and  courageous  questioner  of  nature's  way&  Then, 
perhaps,  having  learned  all  these  and  having  furnished  his 
brooding  brain  with  much  material  for  poetic  fancies;  having 
also,  to  some  extent,  gratified  the  desire  to  hiow,  he  turns,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  the  practical  side  of  bis  profession.  And  what 
does  he  find  ?  Human  misery  in  its  most  disagreeable  forms ; 
rheumatic,  querulous,  misshapen  old  age,  diseased,  filthy, 
peevish  childhood;  for  himself,  a  life  of  anxious  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  with  little  to  touch  his  higher  nature  by  way 
of  encouragement  or  compensation.  And  then,  after  a  more  or 
less  protracted  season  of  misery,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  be  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and,  yielding  in  the  hopeless 
struggle,  he  gives  up  a  profession  which,  with  a  more  accurate 
self-knowledge,  need  never  have  been  begun,  and,  if  poor, 
betakes  himself  to  teaching  or  to  hand  labor ;  or,  if  not  poor, 
be  turns  perhaps  to  the  solace  of  literature  or'of  art  and  pur- 
sues his  way  with  such  success  as  the  gods  vouchsafe  him. 
Men  say  of  him  that  he  has  failed  in  his  profession,  and  among 
a  people  who  consider  failure  in  a  thing  once  undertaken  as 
synonymous  with  every  weakness  and  near  akin  to  crime,  this 
sentence  of  condemnation  may  drive  him  to  a  misanthropic 
grave.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  many.  But,  let  the  hour 
come  for  the  man,  and  you  will  find  in  this  same  delicate  frame 
VOL.  VI.  9 
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and  sensitive  organization  a  strength  of  purpose,  a  high 
resolve,  a  moral  courage  which  you  might  search  for  in  vain 
among  the  brawny  men  of  muscle.  This  stripling,  who  failed 
utterly  in  a  humdrum  life  of  ordinary  and  distasteful  monot- 
.  ony  will  do  and  dare  and,  if  need  be,  die  for  some  abstract 
truth  which  seems  to  him  vital,  while  the  less  sensitive,  but 
more  successful  man,  still  succeeding,  would  think  it  better  to 
wait  until  the  world  grew  wiser  before  forcing  upon  it  unpala- 
table theories. 

When  we  consider  his  temperament  we  may,  perhaps,  un- 
derstand what  attracted  this  young  poet  to  these  new  doctrines. 
They  appealed  to  his  imagination.  This  high  standard  of  per- 
sonal purity  which  took  cognizance  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  rather  than  the  works  of  the  hands.  This  human 
brotherhood,  this  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  in  men*s  hearts,  all 
these  were  ideas  which  would  have  especial  attraction  for  a 
nature  like  his.  He  might  find  the  toil  and  annoyance  of  a 
daily  medical  practice  irksome  beyond  endurance.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  had  already  abandoned  it  and  solaced  himself  with 
art,  gaining  thereby  his  traditional  repute  as  painter,  and  yet 
he  would  be  ready  to  undergo  any  hardship  for  an  idea  which 
had  possessed  him.  As  we  have  already  said,  such  men  are 
not  rare.  Every  great  crisis  brings  to  light  multitudes  of 
them.     Almost  every  small  community  can  furnish  examples. 

That  Luke  ever  practiced  his  profession  of  medicine  does 
not  appear,  and  is  not  probable  beyond  what  was  necessary 
to  discover  to  himself  his  own  unfitness  for  it  So  far  as 
appears,  he  never  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  when  he 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  do  so.  He  had  far 
more  confidence  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  Paul,  either  in 
curing  the  bites  of  vipers  or  in  treating  the  father  of  Publius 
for  dysentery  and  fever,  although  his  medical  knowledge 
comes  out  in  the  accurate  description  of  the  disease.  His  art, 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  was  probably  a  temporary  re- 
source from  a  disagreeable  profession. 

He  was  not  of  himself  by  nature  a  leader  of  men,  but  having 
found  his  leader,  there  was  no  further  question.  Clinging 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poetic  nature  to  one  whose  will 
should  shape  his  way,  he  bound  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
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Paul,  ready  to  follow  to  the  death,  if  need  be,  wherever  Paul 
led,  and  the  idolized,  ideal  Christ  beckoned  the  way. 

We  may  count  it  fortunate,  if  fortunate  be  not  too  trivial  a 
word,  that  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  should  have  had 
such  a  follower  and  such  a  historian :  and  we  shall,  perhaps, 
find  a  new  sympathy  with  Luke  and  a  new  light  shed  upon  his 
life  when  we  consider  him  as  Physician,  Painter,  and  Poet — 
but  this  last,  first,  and  most  of  all. 
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Abticlb  X.— a  popular  FALLACY. 

Some  fallacies  are  very  fasciDating.  Together  with  fact,  the 
fanciful  iofases  our  popular  writing  and  thinking.  On  page 
471  in  the  North  American  for  May,  we  read  these  words : 
^*One  of  the  greatest  of  our  contemporaneous  philosophers  has 
taught  us  that  development  proceeds  from  the  indefinite  to  the 
definite,  and  from  simplicity  to  complexity."  Presumably,  the 
accepted  teaching  of  modern  English  physical  science. 

.The  opening  words  of  the  quotation  that  lead  up  to  this 
dictum,  are,  in  and  of  themselves,  a  sort  of  oblique  fallacy. 
For,  many  have  not  been  "  taught"  the  particular  lesson  of  this 
"contemporaneous  philosopher."  If  from  dullness  we  have 
failed  to  learn  it,  then  we  shall  not  mend  our  pace  by  assum- 
ing its  validity.  If  from  perversity,  then  we  must  be  con- 
verted. 

Standing  alone,  as  the  words  do,  in  illustration  of  the  par- 
ticular theological  point  in  question,  they  cannot  be  thought  a 
garbled  sentence  by  the  present  writer.  They  are  used  ana- 
logically, by  the  writer  of  the  paper  to  which  we  refer,  to 
strengthen  the  theological  argument — with  which  we  have  no 
issue — ^by  means  of  a  metaphysics  of  physical  science  with 
which  we  do  take  issue.  Let  us  try  the  notions  in  this  defi- 
nite, indefinite  dictum.  Take  its  first  clause,  "  that  develop- 
ment proceeds  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,"  using  the 
word  "  proceeds"  genetically.  When  we  strive  to  climb  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  we  find  no  path.  Indefiniteness 
gives  no  reason  to  conclude  that  out  of  it  definiteness  shall 
come.  Indefiniteness  equals  nothing,  and  "out  of  nothing, 
nothing  comes."  Indefiniteness  equals  the  void  and  non- 
existent The  rules  of  any  logic,  formal  or  informal,  hold  us 
to  that  fact,  that  only  the  definite  can  precede  and  found  the 
definite.  If,  for  example,  biology  should  show  us  any  ante- 
protoplasm  from  the  deepest  sea-sounding,  it  could  not  be  in- 
definite and  unorganized.  That  it  seems  so,  is  in  seeming 
only,  not  in  reality.  It  is  an  illusion  of  sense,  or  assisted 
sense,  call  in  never  so  many  aids  as  it  will.     Metaphysical, 
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critical  thinking  detects  the  iofiposition  at  once.  The  coal  with 
which  the  shipmaster  ballasts  his  ship  at  Newcastle  is  thought 
not  to  be  liable  to  so-called  spontaneous  combustion.  But, 
when  he  arrives  at  Colon,  he  finds  his  coal  afire.  What  shall 
he  conclude,  but  that  the  coal,  like  all  being,  is  conditioned, 
and  not  unconditioned,  as  to  its  ignition  by  other  means  than 
applied  fire,  as  the  eye  of  sense  had  hitherto  supposed.  Common 
sense,  science  aside,  shows  a  definiteness  where  the  indefinite 
and  unconditioned  were  thought  to  hold.  The  coals  needed 
other  conditions  which  other  shipmasters  had  never  imposed, 
and  latent  fire  became  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense.  Much  more, 
then,  shall  reason  detect  the  definite  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  definite  under  the  seemingly  chaotic,  indefinite  and  ineffect- 
ive, and  that  too  without  the  dangers  of  empiricism.  "It  is 
insight  we  want,  not  eyesight,"  says  true  metaphysics. 

Then,  too,  when  we  try  to  descend  the  path  from  the  definite 
to  the  indefinite,  we  meet  a  statute  of  limitations.  We  violate 
the  ruling  of  the  law  of  the  "  sufficient  reason"  which  says, 
*Hhere  must  be  a  determining  ground  in  the  cause  for  the 
specific  character  of  the  effect"  Neither  shall  we  here  get 
lost  in  the  complex.  What  seems  complex  is  only  so  in  seem- 
ing. In  it  we  shall  find  the  simple  by  the  same  rule  of  applied 
reason.  By  what  arrogant  law  of  development  shall  matter  so 
be  governed  in  its  change  and  becoming,  as  that  it  shall  lose  its 
"determining  ground,"  whether  it  seem  to  halt  in  the  material, 
efficient,  formal  or  final  cause?  "What  are  you  making?" 
says  the  lad  to  the  Yankee  whittler.  "  You  shall  see  !"  says 
the  whittler  to  the  boy,  meaning,  you  shall  see  by  the  eye  of 
sense,  eventually,  what  I  see  by  the  eye  of  reason,  now.  It 
was  a  definite  basswood  stick,  as  material  cause,  at  starting, 
but,  in  the  hands  of  the  whittler,  it  has  stopped,  apparently,  in 
the  efficient  cause.  Nevertheless,  while  sense  would  cheat  the 
l>oy,  by  the  present,  irregular,  undefined  shape  of  the  stick, 
into  thinking  that  definiteness  has  been  lost  in  complexity; 
reason  rescues  him  from  that  paralysis  of  perplexity,  and, 
stimulated  by  the  answer  withheld,  the  boy  already  sees  in  his 
"mind's  eye,"  the  basswood  whistle,  or  the  figure-head  for  his 
boat.  He  knows  the  final  cause,  and  has  respect  to  it,  prac- 
tically, though  he  may  not  know  it,  philosophically.  The  fact 
is,  things  are  not  only  what  they  seem,  they  are  more  than 
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they  seem.  No  halting  philosophy  can  ever  satisfy  high 
thought.  If  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  does  not  furnish  to  the 
human  eye  the  couditions  that  underlie  the  defiuiteness  and 
magnitude  of  Alcyone,  we  shall  not,  surely,  assume  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  "  primal  star-dust"  Metaphysically  speaking, 
the  star  material  is  just  as  definite  as  the  greatest  of  the  seven 
stars.  The  higher  intelligence  sees  the  definite  underlying  and 
informing  the  seeming  indefinite.  Nothing  more,  nothing 
less;  be  it  a  stick  in  the  hands  of  human  reason,  or  seemitig 
chaos  in  the  hand  of  divine  reason. 

But,  to  get  nearest  this  error.  It  confounds  the  unfolding 
of  knowledge  with  the  unfolding  of  pure-being.  Whether  it 
appear  in  the  borrowed,  altruistic  ethics  that  tries  to  teach  a 
definite,  evolved  conscience  from  so-called  indefinite  conditions 
already  in  humanity.  Or,  whether  it  stop  with  the  worm  de- 
veloped from  decaying  flesh,  by  the  theory  of  spontaneity,  the 
error  is  the  same.  "Motion"  cannot  transform  this  non-entity, 
pure-being  into  activity.  So  that,  thus  confused,  uncon- 
sciously, on  our  part,  this  old,  delusive  error  cheats,  if  it  cheat 
us,  as  insinuatingly  as  if  it  had  never  been  punctured  by  the 
keenness  of  correct  thought  Knowledge  increases,  but  pure- 
being  is  a  myth.  There  is  no  such  thing  or  power.  It  has  no 
development,  because  it  is  nothing,  and  nothing  can  come  out 
of  it  It  is  only  a  mould  of  thought,  and  even  the  word 
"mould"  is  unfortunate,  and  misleads.  The  analogy  of  a 
word  breaks ;  no  word  should  be  used  to  tell  what  it  is  not. 
For,  the  very  affirmation,  necessary  to  its  demolition,  slips  this 
subtle  nothing  into  an  existence.  Perhaps  the  word  pure- 
being  most  be  blotted  out  of  the  language  it  infests,  ere  it 
shall  cease  to  allure  us  into  thinking  it  does  mean  something. 
Philosophically,  or,  rather,  unphilosophically,  it  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  us.  It  apparently  draws  an  imaginary  hard  and 
fast  line,  until,  as  we  approach  its  shifting  bounds,  it  recedes 
into  the  unknown  remote.  Finally,  two  or  three  removes  are 
as  bad  as  confusion  confounded.  Practically,  it  leads  to  Ag- 
nosticism. For,  with  a  worshipful  respect  for  being  that  has 
no  being,  and,  with  a  disrespect  for  that  which  has,  some 
thinkers  mock  the  final  cause,  as  they  stand  mute  in  the  arcana 
of  the  seeming  indefinite  in  its  progress  to  the  definite.  Until 
their  very  silence  cries,  like  Montaigne,  "What  know  I?" 
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Or,  else,  with  a  faith  that  is  not  faith,  they  strip  the  seeming 
complex  of  its  rightfal  mask,  not  to  find  the  definite  there, 
still  working,  but  again,  by  this  shift,  to  foist  into  recognition 
this  baseless  structure  of  pure-being,  which  has  no  law  of 
activity,  growth  or  government.  The  fact  is,  we  are  morally 
certain  that  English  Materialism  and  Positivism  ignore  some 
of  the  simple  laws  of  the  Notion.  To  conform  to  correct 
logic  binds  a  Spencerian  as  tightly  as  a  Thomist.  Whether 
the  failing  be  racial,  or,  one  of  perversity;  be  they  parologists 
or  sophists,  these  are  not  in  discussion.  It  is  hard  to  kick 
against  the  goads.  It  would  be  harder  and  more  pathetic, 
could  we  not  charm  away  the  pain  and  pathos  with  "loving 
laughter."  And  yet  the  goads  are  just  as  sharp  as  though 
our  laughter  were  restrained. 

While  it  would  be  false  and  unfair  to  say  there  has  been  no 
advance  in  Positivistic  thinking  from  M.  Comte  to  M.  Littr^, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  living  exponents  of  their  system 
ought  to  free  themselves  from  those  fallacies  that  lie  deeper 
than  any  philosophy  to  which  they  attach. 

For,  as  the  whole  scope  of  Positivism  is  to  seek  and  classify 
facts,  it  stultifies  itself  when  it  refuses  to  work  its  notions  to 
find  whether  they  be  fact  or  fancy.  Those  were  honest  words 
of  M.  Papillion,  a  disciple  of  Comte,  who  said,  "  Whatever  the 
Positivist  may  say,  there  are  certitudes  out  of  the  region  of 
experimental  methods.  There  is  a  temple  of  light  in  which 
neither  calculation  nor  experiment  can  ever  open  the  door  to 
man,  but  into  which  the  Soul  can  penetrate  with  authority  and 
ease."  Needing  a  metaphysics,  openly  demanded  at  home,  and, 
covertly,  abroad,  it  should  find  one  that  does  not  break  with 
contradictions  at  the  very  center  of  its  system. 

As  children  of  a  mother  who  fostered  a  Hume  and  bore  a 
Locke,  stepping  stones  to  the  immortal  Kant,  the  American 
thinkers  try  to  be  thinkingly  filial.  But  sometimes  the  chil- 
dren outgrow  the  parent  in  this  regard,  a  certain  result,  when 
they  have  been  tutored  in  a  metaphysics  valid  the  world  over. 
We  shall  not  presume  too  much,  that  in  the  popular,  reflex 
civilization  we  give  to  England,  we  shall  also  modestly  and 
patiently  reflect  a  ray  of  that  sunlight  we  have  borrowed  in  a 
metaphysical  way  from  Germany. 
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Article  XL— NOTICES   OP   NEW  BOOKS. 

Holland's  Logic  and  Life.* — This  title  seems  well  chosen; 
for  the  first  sermon  aptly  names  the  others,  as  well  as  itself.  The 
book  is  full  of  logic,  but  not  logic  divorced  from  life — ^indeed  the 
position  it  takes  is,  that  formal  logic  is  not  of  much  account  apart 
from  the  life  of  him  who  wields  it,  or  rather  of  those  who  give 
heed  to  it. 

In  form  and  matter  these  sefmons  are  unconventional.  The 
first,  for  instance,  covers  fourteen  pages  before  there  is  any  allusion 
to  a  text.  And  when,  on  the  fifteenth  page,  the  text  is  quoted,  it 
seems  to  come  in  by  way  of  an  incidental  remark,  instead  of  being 
the  root  idea  of  the  discussion.  But,  for  the  persons  addressed, 
and  for  the  end  of  the  discussion,  this  may  be  no  drawback,  as 
the  preacher  is  evidently  bent  upon  propounding  a  philosophy, 
rather  than  upon  discussing  a  Scripture.  And  he  does  what  he 
undertakes  to  do,  in  a  masterly  way.  Starting  with  the  fact  of 
movement  in  all  things,  he  maintains  that  "  man  does  not  feel  as 
he  once  felt,  any  more  than  he  thinks  as  he  once  thought ''.... 
that  *'he  does  not  depend  [for  his  conclusions]  upon  possible 
argument,  on  producible  proofs;"  but  letting  go  **an  infallible 
and  universal  logic,  to  the  convincing  necessities  of  which  all  must 
bow,"  he  propounds  reason  as  *'  a  living  and  pliable  process,  by 
and  in  which  man  brings  himself  into  rational  and  intelligent  rela- 
tion with  his  surroundings,  and  with  his  experience."  And  the 
^^  final  test"  of  reason,  thus  described,  ^^  lies  in  the  actual  harmony 
which  is  found  to  result  from  its  better  endeavors  between  the  life 
at  work  within  and  the  life  at  work  without." 

Notwithstanding  the  exhaustive  rhetoric  through  which  the 
preacher  presses  to  his  solemn  conclusion,  that  we  are  deeply 
responsible  for  our  reason,  we  cannot  keep  down  the  desire  that 
he  had  distinguished  more  sharply  between  reason  and  reasoning. 
Had  he  done  so,  this  able  discourse  had  been  as  lucid  and  inform- 
ing, as  it  is  eloquent  and  powerful. 

*  Logic  and  Life^  with  other  Sermons.  By  the  Bey.  H.  S.  Hollahd,  ILA., 
Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1882. 
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We  commend  the  sermon  on  the  Swotd  of  St.  Michael  to  all 
timid  souls,  especially  to  those  in  the  Apologetic  division  of  the 
church  militant,  in  the  thick  of  modem  thought  As  a  specimen 
of  the  preacher's  fervor,  devotion,  and  inspiring  eloquence,  take 
the  following : 

"O  my  God — God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh — pour  down  upon 
us,  together  with  the  holiness  of  priests,  the  power  and  inspiration 

of  prophets ! Enlighten  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  the 

sins  that  encompass  our  days.  Inflame  our  courage  that  we  may 
without  fear  denounce  what  Thy  light  has  made  manifest.  Draw 
us  out  of  the  easy  waters  of  acquiescence — out  of  the  chill  shadows 
of  distrust.  Compel  us  to  sp^ak  with  a  larger  mind  and  a  loftier 
purpose,  that  we  may  boldly  rebuke  vice  and  patiently  sufler  for 
Thy  truth's  sake,  and  so  prepare  a  people  for  Thy  coming,  O  dear 
Ix)rd,  who  tarriest  long,  out  to  whom  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride 
must  forever  say  Come  I  and  let  him  that  thii-steth  say  Come ! 
Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus." 


Thb  Proofs  of  Christ's  Resurrection.* — This  is  an  examin- 
ation of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  and 
a  careful  weighing  of  the  evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  by  which  courts  of  justice  estimate  evidence. 
The  author's  conclusion  is  that  the  fact  is  fully  established.  The 
book  is  well  fitted  for  popular  use. 

Studiss  in  SciBNCR  AND  RsLioiON.f — This  volume  comprises 
seven  chapters: — The  Ground  of  Confidence  in  Inductive  Reas- 
oning; Darwinism  as  an  Illustration  of  the  Scientific  Method; 
Objections  to  Darwinism  and  the  Rejoinders  of  its  advocates; 
The  true  Doctrine  of  Final  Cause  or  Design  in  Nature;  Some 
analogies  between  Calvinism  and  Darwinism ;  Prehistoric  Man ; 
Relation  of  the  Bible  to  Science.  The  five  first  of  these  essays 
have  been  published  in  the  New  Englander  or  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  The  many  readers  who  have  been  instructed  and  helped 
by  the  author's  writings  will  welcome  this  republication  as  well 
as  the  additional  essays  which  make  the  two  last  chapters.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  cuts. 

*Tke  Proofs  of  Chrisfs  ReaurrecHon^  from  a  Lawyer's  SteDdpoint.  By  Charles 
R.  MORBISOK.     Andoyer:  Warren  F.  Draper.     1882.     155  pages. 

t  Studies  in  Science  and  Religion.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  author  of  the 
Logic  ot  Ghristiaii  Evidences.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  1882.  xyi.  and 
390  pages. 
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The  Peak  in  Daribn.* — Miss  Cobbe  is  always  sprightly  and 
vivacious,  and  her  writings  are  always  interesting.  The  longest 
essay  in  this  "octave"  is  on  "  Magnanimous  Atheism,"  and  dis- 
cusses the  influence  of  atheism  on  morals;  the  essays  "Hygei- 
olatry "  and  "  Zoophily "  are  aimed  against  vivisection ;"  "  Pes- 
simism and  one  of  its  professors"  is  on  Schopenhauer  and  his 
doctrines ;  "  Sacrificial  Medicine  "  is  an  account  of  medical  prac- 
tice in  former  centuries,  and  contains  curious  prescriptions  from 
old  books  for  preparing  the  mummial  quintessence,  the  arcanum 
of  the  blood,  the  quintessence  of  toads,  and  many  others ;  "  The 
fitness  of  women  for  the  ministry  of  religion,"  while  pointing  out 
the  disqualifications,  presents  in  an  exceedingly  fresh  and  inter- 
esting manner  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  women  for  the  min- 
istry ;  "  The  House  on  the  Shore  of  Eternity  "  and  "  The  Peak  in 
Darien"  relate  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 


PuBGATORT.f — This  volume  contains  an  exposition  of  what  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  is,  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  defended, 
the  legends  of  visitors  from  it  and  to  it,  its  historical  introduction, 
and  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  in 
its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  In  further  elucidation 
of  the  doctrine  there  are  chapters  severally  on  the  purgatorial 
systems  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Komans,  and  on  the  influence  of  Gnosticism  and  Manicheism. 
The  accounts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  consist 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  their  own  theologians,  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern,  including  some  published  in  this  country  with  epis- 
copal sanction  in  the  last  decade.  The  book  is  therefore  a  store- 
house of  information  on  the  subject.  With  the  general  historical 
correctness  of  the  volume  we  are  surprised  to  notice  the  mistake 
(p.  8)  that  the  Council  of  Trent  was  "  the  last  ecclesiastical  council 
of  the  church  of  Rome." 

*  The  Peak  in  Darien^  with  some  other  inquiries  touching  concerns  of  the  soul 
and  the  body.  An  Octave  of  Essays,  By  Frances  Poweb  Cobbb.  Boston: 
George  H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  street.  London:  Williams  k  Norgate.  1882. 
iz.  and  303  pages. 

\  Purgatory;  doctrtnaUy,  pracHcaUy,  and  historically  opened.  By  William  Bab- 
bows,  D.D.,  author  of  "  The  Church  and  her  Children."  With  an  introduction  by 
Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.  American  Tract  Society,  166  Nassau  street,  New 
York.    iz.  and  228  pages. 
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Cbitbbia  of  Tbuth;  by  Db.  McCosh.* — This  Ib  the  first 
number  of  a  *^  Philosophic  Series,"  to  be  issued  quarterly  and  to 
consist  of  five  numbers,  each  being  complete  in  itself  as  the  expo- 
sition of  a  particular  theme.  The  author's  high  reputation  as  a 
philosophical  writer  will  call  attention  to  the  volume  and  insure 
its  circnlatioD  among  readers  of  philosophy. 


Pbop.  Riddle  on  LuKB.f — This  is  the  third  volume  of  the 
series  of  commentaries  on  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment edited  by  Dr.  Schaff,  and  already  favorably  noticed  in  a 
former  number  of  the  New  Englander. 

LoYE  FOB  SouLaJ — This  is  a  plea  for  deeper  interest  and  more 
strenuous  effort  for  the  conversion  of  men,  and  breathes  through- 
out a  devout,  earnest,  and  evangelical  spirit. 

Magazine  of  Abt. — The  December  number  has  as  its  frontis- 
piece, a  full  page  etching  by  Lalauze,  from  an  original  drawing 
by  G.  L.  Seymour.  The  first  article  contains  an  account  of  the 
work  which  is  being  done  by  American  artists  in  Europe,  illus- 
trated with  six  engravings  from  pictures  exhibited  by  American 
artists  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1882.  A  very  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive article  follows,  with  an  outline  of  two  Japanese  romances, 
which  is  illustrated  with  six  engravings.  Other  articles  are 
"Sculpture  in  Pictland,"  by  G.  F.  Browne,  with  twenty-two 
engi-avings ;  "  Giovanni  Costa,  Patriot  and  Painter,"  by  Julia 
Cartwright,  with  portrait  and  three  engravings ;  "  Vallauris  and 
its  allies,"  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  with  five  engravings;  "The 
Graphic  Arts,"  with  eight  engravings,  by  Sidney  Colvin.  This 
number  commences  a  new  volume.  Yearly  subscription,  $3.50. 
Single  number,  36  cents.    Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  New  York. 

*  Oriieria  of  diverse  kinds  of  Truth  as  opposed  to  Agnosticism;  being  a  Treatise 
on  Applied  Logia  By  James  MoCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.L.  New  York:  Charles 
Scriboer's  Sons.     1882.    Paper  coyers,  60  pages,  price  60  cents. 

f  The  Gospel  according  to  Luke  explained.  By  Matthew  B.  Riddlb,  D.D.,  Pro- 
foflsor  of  N.  T.  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Hartford.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribaer's  Sons.     1882.    ziii.  and  369  pages. 

t  Love  for  SotUs.  By  the  Rev.  William  Soribner,  author  of  "  Pray  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  "  The  Saviour's  Converts,"  etc.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1882.    vii.  and  103  pages. 
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The  Art  Amateur  for  December  contains  an  article  on 
Hubert  Herkomer,  with  numeroas  illustrationB  of  his  chief  paint- 
ings, including  a  particularly  fine  full-page  drawing  of  his  famous 
"Last  Muster"  —  Greenwich  veterans  attending  chapel.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is 
illustrated  and  reviewed  at  length.  There  are  also  illustrated 
articles  on  "  Fans  and  Fan  Painting,"  "  Haviland  Faience,"  "  Art 
in  Common  Things,"  and  "  Curious  Bonnets."  Miss  Louise 
McLaughlin  of  Cincinnati  begins  a  series  of  practical  papers  on 
china  decoration,  and  there  are  fifteen  pages  devoted  to  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  designs  for  china 
painting,  South  Kensington  needlework,  ecclesiastical  embroidery, 
furniture,  and  color-sketching  on  linen.  "  My  Note-Rook " 
bristles  with  points  about  art  and  artists,  and  in  every  detail 
this  number  fully  justifies  The  Art  Amateur^s  claim  to  be 
"the  best  practical  art  magazine"  of  the  day.  Price,  $4  per 
year;  single  copies,  35  cents.  Montague  Marks,  publisher,  23 
Union  Square,  New  York. 
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Article  L— GOETHE^S  ETHICAL  SAYINGS  IN  PROSE. 

In  al]  complete  editions  of  Goethe's  works  there  appears  a 
collection  of  more  than  one  thousand  detached  thoughts  under 
the  title,  "Sayings  in  Prose,"*  of  which  more  than  six  hundred 
are  set  down  under  the  subordinate  title  "  Ethical,"  while  an- 
other group  is  marked  **  On  Art,"  and  a  third,  "  On  Natural 
Science." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  first  of  these  groups  is  of 
most  general  interest ;  for  while  judgments  on  art  and  science 
interest,  for  the  most  part,  only  specialists,  and  are  apt  to  grow 
obsolete,  a  good  ethical  judgment  interests  everybody,  and  is 
always  good.  These  ethical  sayings  are  the  subject  of  this 
Article. 

Any  one  who  proposes  to  add  to  the  vast  atnount  already 
said  about  Goethe  must  be  ready  with  his  apology.  An  apol- 
ogy for  this  Article  may  be  found  in  the  remarkable  fact  that 
very  little  has  been  said  about  these  sayings.     In  the  lives  of 

*  Sprftche  in  Prosa. 
VOL.  VI.  10 
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Goethe  parts  of  them  are  barely  mentioned.  In  most  editions 
of  his  works  they  stand  without  a  word  of  comment  How- 
ever much  they  may  have  been  enjoyed,  they  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  attained  celebrity  when  it  was  possible  for  Von 
Loeper  to  give  as  a  title  to  his  commentary  on  them  published 
in  1870,  "Goethe's  Prose  Sayings  for  the  first  time  Elucidated 
and  Traced  to  their  Sources."* 

Several  hundred  of  them  were  translated  into  English  in 
1852;  along  with  much  other  motter  taken  mostly  from  Goe- 
the's letters,  under  the  title  **  Opinions  of  Goethe  on  the  World, 
Mankind,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  by  Otto  Wenckstem." 
The  translator  in  his  meiigre  preface  seems  unable  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  where  he  found  the  Sayings.  He  repre- 
sents his  selections  as  all  taken  not  from  Goethe  s  "  works," 
but  from  his  '*  correspondence."  This  translation,  though  it 
contains  the  cream  of  the  Sayings,  is  so  faulty  as  to  make 
Goethe  say  in  many  places  quite  a  diflferent  thing  f  from  what 
he  actually  said,  in  some  places  quite  the  opposite. 

Fraser^B  Magazine  for  March,  1876,  published  in  a  good  trans- 
lation without  a  word  of  comment,  the  first  two  of  the  seven 
sections  into  which  the  ethical  sayings  are  usually  divided. 
This  was  deemed  worthy  of  an  insertion  in  the  Eclectic  hlajga- 
zine  of  the  same  year.  About  a  year  ago  Blackwood's  Magazine 
published  from  time  to  time  portions  of  them  mixed  with  other 
selections  from  Goethe  under  the  title,  "  Words  of  Wisdom 
from  Goethe."  These  found  republication  in  various  news- 
papers. 

From  this  synopsis  it  appears  that  though  the  Sayings  may 
have  found  admirers,  excepting  the  work  of  Von  Loeper,  very 
little  has  been  written  about  them. 

With  all  his  minute  historical  investigation,  the  results  of 
which  come  in  like  a  skirmishing  fire  all  through  the  volume, 
Von  Loeper  gives  nothing  worthy  of  being  called  a  historical 
introduction.  And  yet  a  connected  account  of  the  birth  of 
these  sayings    makes  an  interesting  story  and   a  remarkable 

*  Now  constituting  vol.  xix.  of  Hempel's  edition  of  Goethe's  Works. 

f  The  saying,  **  Man  darf  nur  alt  werden  um  milder  zu  sein ;  ich  sehe 
keinen  Fehler  begehen,  den  ich  nicht  auch  begangen  h&tte/'  is  distorted 
into,  "I  see  no  fault  committed  which  I  too  have  not  committed." 
Goethe  of  all  men  in  the  world  posing  as  '*  chief  of  sinners"  I 
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chapter  in  Qoethe*8  life.  This  story  has  to  be  put  together 
from  scattered  items  furnished  indirectly  by  Groethe  himself  in 
his  writings  and  by  Eckermann ;  though  Goethe  appears  not 
to  have  told  even  Eckermann  much  about  his  designs  in  the 
matter. 

The  Sayings  belong  to  Goethe's  later  years^  that  period  in 
which  Eckermann  describes  him  as  ^'speaking  in  a  slow,  com- 
posed manner,  such  as  you  would  expect  from  an  aged  mon- 
arch," a  description  which  tallies  admirably  with  Jean  Paul's, 
"An  Olympian  enthroned  above  the  world." 

At  this  time  he  appears  to  have  had  his  mind  and  his  writ- 
ing desk  so  full  of  didactic  matter  that  even  the  very  didactic 
"  Wanderjahre"  on  which  he  worked  for  more  than  ten  years 
could  not  furnish  a  legitimate  market  for  it  all. 

It  was  all  this  while  an  article  in  his  creed  that  a  true  work 
of  art  in  prose  or  poetry  should  not  aim  to  teach  morals.  In 
"  Wahrbeit  und  Dicbtung"  he  speaks  of  the  popular  judgment 
of  '*  Werther"  as  coming  from  an  "  old  prejudice  that  it  must 
have  a  didactic  end."  Speaking  to  Soret  of  Sophocles,  he  says 
he  values  mainly  the  poet's  faculty  for  delineation,  and  puts  in 
as  a  sort  of  concession,  "  I  do  not  object  to  a  dramatic  poet 
having  a  moral  end  in  view."  And  yet  the  didactic  stream, 
long  kept  back,  seemed  to  demand  free  course  at  last,  carrying 
away  the  floodgates  which  he  had  set  up. 

As  early  as  1809,  in  thd  "  Wahlverwandschaften,"  the  gates 
were  lifted  a  little  and  two  large  installments  of  sayings  poured 
out,  entitled,  "  Ottilie's  Journal."  To  regard  these  as  the  mere 
fragments  of  a  feast  which  the  author  was  unwilling  to  throw 
away  would  be  forming  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  value 
which  he  set  upon  them.  In  the  following  words  introducing 
them  he  gives  a  hint  that  they  are  but  a  specimen  of  a  larger 
stock  in  hand.  "But  since  most  of  these  indeed  could  not 
have  sprung  from  her  own  reflection,  it  is  probable  that  some 
one  gave  her  some  sheets  from  which  she  copied  off  what  was 
agreeable  to  her." 

Probably  the  work  of  collecting  began  at  least  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before  this,  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  he  speaks  of 
Wilhelm  Meister  in  the  "Lehrjahre"  as  writing  down  "his 
own  and  others'  opinions  and  ideas  .  .  .  which  were  interesting 
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to  him.'^    Goethe  i»  wont  to  be  thus  autobiographical  in  little 
hints. 

Id    the  art  journal,  Kiinst   und   AUerlhum,  which   he  con 
ilucted  for  more  than  ten  years,  beginning  in  1818,  he  opened 
the  sluices  and,  at  various  dates,  gave  out  what  now  constitutes 
three  sections  of  the  ethical  sayings.* 

The  most  interesting  installment  came  at  last  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  "  Wanderjahre"  in  1829.  Eckermann's  story  of 
this  insertion  gives  one  curious  item  in  the  composition  of  that 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  production,  and  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Sayings.  According  to  him 
Goethe's  intention  was  to  publish  the  second  edition  in  two 
volumes  instead  of  one  as  first  published;  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, his  scribe  wrote  in  such  a  coarse  hand  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  enough  matter  to  make  three  volumes,  and  it  was 
so  arranged;  but  as  the  printer  proceeded  with  his  work,  it 
was  seen  that  the  last  two  volumes  were  going  to  be  very  thin 
in  comparison  with  the  first.  As  it  was  too  late  to  expand  the 
proper  course  of  the  story,  and  there  was  no  time  even  to 
make  up  a  new  tale  fcr  insertion,  Gt>ethe  found  himself  *^  in 
some  perplexity.*'  "Under  these  circumstances,"  says  Ecker- 
mann,  "  he  sent  for  me,  told  me  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
disclosed  to  me  at  the  same  time  how  he  proposed  to  help  him- 
self out  of  the  difficulty,  laying  before  me  two  large  bundles 
of  manuscript  which  he  had  had  brought  in  for  this  purpose. 
'In  these  two  packages,'  said  he,  ^  you  will  find  various  papers 
hitherto  unpublished,  detached  pieces,  finished  and  unfinished 
things,  judgments  on  natural  science,  art,  literature,  and  life^ 
all  mixed  together.  Suppose  you  make  up  from  these  six  or 
eight  printed  sheets  in  order  to  fill  up  provisionally  the  gaps 
in  the  "  Wanderjahre."  Strictly  speaking,  they  do  not  belong 
there  at  all,  but  the  proceeding  may  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  story  mention  is  made  of  archives  at  the  house  of 
Makaria,  in  which  such  detached  pieces  are  found.  By  this 
means  we  get  for  the  moment  over  a  great  difficulty,  and  gain 
at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  bringing  into  the  world  in  a 

*"The  Sayings  in  Rliyme"  were  published  in  1815,  many  of  them* 
doubtless,  being  of  earlier  origin.  **  The  Book  of  Sayings"  in  the  **  West 
Oestliche  Divan"  came  oat  in  1810. 
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proper  manner  by  this  vehicle  a  great  quantity  of  very  impori- 
Wit  things.^  "*  Eckeraiann  of  course  approved  and  did  as 
directed.  "Now  when  the  '  Wanderjahre '  came  out,"  he 
continues,  "  nobody  knew  what  to  make  of  it  People  saw  the 
course  of  the  story  interrupted  by  a  mass  of  enigmatical  say- 
ings, the  explanation  of  which  couM  be  expected  only  from 
men  of  special  studies,  such  as  artists,  scientists,  and  literati) 
and  which  greatly  annoyed  all  other  readers,  especially  women. 
,  .  .  .  Goethe  laughed  at  this  and  said,  '  Well,  the  thing  is 
done  now,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  put  these 
separate  things  where  they  belong  when  you  edit  what  I  leave 
behind  me,  so  that  in  a  new  edition  of  my  works  they  may  be 
distributed  in  their  proper  places,  and  the  "  Wanderjahre" 
without  them  may  be  condensed  into  two  volumes  which  was 
my  first  intention.'" 

In  regard  to  this  distribution,  "  we  agreed,"  says  Eckermann, 
'*  that  I  should  divide  the  Sayings  and  put  those  relating  to 
art  into  a  volume  on  art  subjects,  and  those  relating  to  nature 
into  a  volume  on  natural  science,  and  likewise  the  ethical  and 
literary  ones  into  some  appropriate  volume."  These  directions 
were  carried  out  after  Goethe's  death,  and  these  mixed  sayings 
as  well  as  his  other  prose  sayings  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  the  ethical  and  literary  constituting  one  group  accord- 
ing to  his  design.  It  has  however  become  customary  with 
editors  to  disregard  his  directions  in  one  point  and  print  all  the 
prose  sayings  in  one  volume  under  the  title  "Sayings  in 
Prose."  The  boundary  lines  of  the  three  divisions  are  some- 
what shifting.  The  ethical  and  literary  sayings  taken  from 
Wilhelm  Meister  constitute  the  two  most  important  sections, 
first  and  sixth,  of  our  collection. 

The  express  word  of  Eckermann  and  the  arrangements  made 
for  their  subsequent  removal,  seem  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  their  insertion  was  deliberate.     There  are,  however,  some 

•The  titles,  of  the  first  group,  " Betrachtungen  im  Sinne  der  Wan- 
derer, Kiinst,  Ethisches,  Natur  ;*'  of  the  second  group,  **  Ans  Makariens 
Archiv,"  under  which  these  sayings  appeared  in  the  **  Wander jahre," 
are  presumably  of  Goethe's  own  choosing.  His  own  designation  of 
them,  then,  would  be  Betrachtungen,  i.  e.  Reflections  or  Thoughts,  a 
name  vastly  more  appropriate  to  the  groups  taken  from  Kimst  and 
Alterthum  also,  than  the  present  one  of  ''  Sprtiche." 
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things  in  the  ''  Wanderjahre"  which  look  as  if  the  insertion 
were  not  quite  so  unpremeditated  as  Eckermann  represents  it. 
In  the  first  book,  where  Wilhelm's  visit  to  Makaria  is  de- 
scribed, he  is  said  to  be  interested  in  many  curiosities,  but 
"  particularly  did  he  regard  the  sheets  of  brief,  hardly  con- 
nected sentences,  as  valuable  in  the  highest  degree.  They 
were  results  which  appear  paradoxical  when  we  do  not  know 
their  origin,  but  which  compel  us  to  work  backwards  with  in- 
verted discovery  and  invention,  and  picture  to  ourselves  if  pos- 
sible the  genesis  and  relationship  of  such  thoughts  from  their 
very  beginning.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  we  are  not  permitted  to 
give  them  a  place  here.  However  we  will  not  neglect  the  first 
opportunity  that  offers  itself,  and  will  be  careful  to  present  in 
the  proper  place,  by  means  of  a  careful  selection,  even  what 
he  learned  here."  It  seems  as  if  this  passage  ought  to  have 
mitigated  the  surprise  of  readers  at  the  ipterruption  afforded 
by  the  insertion  of  the  Sayings.  It  was  a  mere  question 
whether  "  the  proper  place"  had  been  reached.  Then,  too,  this 
was  simply  the  phenomena  of  Ottilie's  Journal  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale.  In  that  case  no  printer's  necessity  had  to  be 
alleged  as  an  excuse.  In  this  case  we  can  well  believe  that  the 
printer's  extremity  became  Goethe's  opportunity. 

From  hints  scattered  liberally  through  his  works  we  find 
that  Goethe  had  almost  as  exalted  ideas  of  the  value  of  such 
detached  sayings  as  Ben  Jonson,  who  said,  "  I  fancy  mankind 
ma\^  come  to  write  all  aphoristically,  except  in  narrative ;  grow 
weary  of  preparation,  and  connection,  and  illustration,  and  all 
those  arts  by  which  a  big  book  is  made."* 

In  the  *'  Lehrjahre,"  Serlo  says:  **  Few  Germans  and  perhaps 
only  a  few  men  of  all  modern  nations  have  any  appreciation  of 
an  SBsthetic  whole;  they  praise  and  blame  only  by  single 
passages;  they  go  into  ecstacies  only  over  single  passages.'^ 
To  be  sure,  this  implies  dissatisfaction  at  the  sad  lapse  from 
that  state  of  things  in  which  a  whole  people  judged  whole 
plays  of  Aeschylos  and  Sophokles ;  but  in  a  passage  of  "Wahr- 
heit  und  Dichtung''  defending  such  excerpts  as  **  Dodd's 
Beauties  of  Shakespeare,"  Goethe  puts  himself  among  the 
weaklings,  saying,   "We  are  not  always  so  composed  and  so 

*  Quoted  by  Disraeli.    **  OorioBities  of  literature,"  vol.  iii.,  page  389. 
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quick-witted  that  we  are  able  to  take  in  a  whole  work  accord- 
ing  to  its  worth.  Don't  we  always  mark  the  passages  in  a  book 
that  appeal  directly  to  us  ?" 

The  terms  which  he  applies  to  Makaria's  archives,  and  the 
words  he  used  in  delivering  the  packages  to  Eckermann,  "a 
mass  of  very  important  things,"  show  more  strongly  than  cumu- 
lative quotation  could  do  the  great  value  which  he  set  on  such 
things;  yet  one  of  the  Sayings  containing  a  similar  judgment 
may  be  added  here.  **  A  collection  of  anecdotes  and  maxims 
is  the  greatest  treasure  for  the  man  of  the  world,  if  he  only 
knows  how  to  weave  the  former  into  his  conversation  at  the 
right  places,  and  to  bethink  himself  of  the  latter  in  the  appro- 
priate case."  It  is  clear  that  Goethe  did  not  toss  of  these  say- 
ings with  no  more  care  for  them  than  Virgil's  Sibyl  had  for  her 
leaves,  but  took  great  pains  to  preserve  them,  as  if  they  were 
the  best  that  he  had  to  say.  The  epithet  "  unfinished'*  in  his 
mouth  must  not  make  us  feel  that  we  have  here  one  of  those 
opportunities  in  which  readers  so  much  delight,  of  catching  an 
author  off  parade  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers  as  it  were. 
When  Goethe  relinquished  his  vantage  ground  as  a  poet  and 
stepped  down  into  the  arena  with  the  makers  of  sayings,  he- 
did  it  with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing.  And 
yet  one  is  tempted  to  ascribe  to  him  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  value  of  isolated  thoughts.  If  there  are  few  who  can 
appreciate  an  aesthetic  whole,  there  are  still  fewer  who  will  not 
yawn  over  a  whole  collection  of  thoughts.  Many  mark  the 
single  passages  that  appeal  to  them  in  a  play  like  Hamlet  who 
would  be  far  from  feeling  that  in  culling  out  these  they  were 
possessing  themselves  of  the  whole  value  of  the  piece.  Char- 
acters and  situations  are  the  substance,  and  the  single  passages 
but  spice  which  gives  flavor  to  the  dish.  Probably  the  least 
interesting  narrative  book  in  the  Bible  by  presenting  some  per- 
son in  action  has  aroused  more  general  interest  than  the  Prov- 
erbs of  Solomon.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
world  is  making  progress  towards  writing  **  all  aphoristically," 
and  people  would  rather  tire  of  Goethe's  **man  of  the  world" 
after  the  first  day,  if  they  suspecied  him  of  trying  to  weave 
into  his  conversation  either  anecdotes  or  thoughts  carefully 
prepared  beforehand  for  the  purpose. 
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It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  Goethe  has  not  given  us  more 
information  as  to  just  what  he  expected  these  Sayings  to 
accomplish.  In  the  absence  of  such  information  it  is  safe  to 
make  at  least  one  inference.  As  has  already  been  implied  they 
must  be  intended  to  teach  morals.  Goethe's  view  that  poetic 
art  busies  itself  only  with  delineation,  that  the  only  possible 
fault  in  the  art  is  a  mistake  in  the  development  of  the  subject, 
and  that  results  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves;  the 
view  which  justifies  the  tone  of  the  Lehrjahre  and  the  Boman 
Elegies  has  no  place  here,  neither  can  we  ascribe  anything  to 
that  impulse  which  makes  a  poet  **pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing." 
A  man  will  not  sit  down  and  deliberately  compose  and  publish 
hundreds  of  judgments  on  ethical  subjects  without  having  a 
design  to  influence  some  one  with  every  judgment. 

One  of  the  Sayings,  *'If  I  am  going  to  give  heed  to  the 
opinion  of  another,  it  must  be  expressed  positively.  I  have 
enough  that  is  problematic  in  myself,"  shows  how  strongly  the 
method  of  teaching  by  ipsedixits  appealed  to  Goethe,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  *'the  Olympian,"  after  struggling  for  years 
to  escape  the  charge  of  being  didactic,  becoming  at  last 
dogmatic. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  suggest  that  Goethe, 
who  has  been  credited  with  being  something  of  a  seer,  had  a 
vision  of  that  time,  so  confidently  anticipated  by  David  Fried- 
rich  Strauss,  when  the  church  would  be  supplanted  by  assem- 
blies for  the  contemplation  of  good  literature,  and  so  wished  to 
furnish  texts  for  use  in  this  church  of  the  future.* 

To  call  all  these  Sayings  ipsedixits  would  be  misleading.  A 
good  many  of  them,  to  be  sure*,  have  that  quality  of  good  popu- 
lar proverbs,  of  seeming  to  decide  matters  in  the  style  of  a 
judge  who  proposes  to  hear  no  more  arguments.  They  are  fair 
imitations  of  those  homely  weapons  which  have  silenced  more 
opponents  than  the  best  forged  arguments  from  stately  arsenals.! 

*If  this  seems  a  wild,  suggestion,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  what- 
ever is  true  of  Goethe's  intention,  some  of  his  utterances  have  been  made 
to  do  service  as  texts  in  ** liberal"  churches  in  America,  and  the  above 
thought  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  a  sermon  on  the  "Threefold 
Reverence  "  in  Wilhelm  Meister. 

+  Goethe  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  power  of  these  popular  prov- 
erbs, and  aimed  to  produce  something  that  would  work  in  a  similar  way. 
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Of  this  nature  are  such  sayings  as  the  following:  **Mud  is 
brilliant  when  the  sun  shines."  **A  leaf  driven  by  the  wind 
often  looks  like  a  bird."  "  If  I  err  everybody  can  see  it,  but 
not  if  I  lia"  **  Forethought  is  simple,  afterthougho  manifold" 
**The  Hindoos  of  the  desert  vow  to  eat  no  fish."  "No  one 
keeps  looking  at  the  rainbow  that  stands  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Others  are  simply  enlargements  of  popular  proverbs,  as  "The 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  but  an  old  man  often  burnt  is  afraid 
even  to  warm  himsell"  "Many  a  man  thinks  that  he  is  hitting 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  is  striking  all  over  the  wall." 

The  judgment  has  been  pronounced  that  all  popular  prov- 
erbs that  are  not  truisms  are  untrue.  So  some  of  the  Sayings 
seem  only  meant  to  be  contradicted.  In  the  Wanderjahre 
Wilhelm  says:  "I  know  how  to  appreciate  concise  sayings  of 
every  kind,  especially  if  they  excite  me  to  take  a  review  of  the 
opposite  side  and  reduce  it  to  harmony."  It  is  but  a  step  from 
this  to  the  acknowledging  the  value  of  those  which  excite  us  to 
a  review  of  the  opposite  side  without  any  attempt  at  harmony. 
In  this  spirit  the  following  seem  composed :  "Properly  speak- 
ing we  learn  only  from  books  which  we  cannot  criticise.  The 
author  of  a  book  which  we  could  criticise  would  have  to  learn 
from  us."  "One  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  him  whom  he 
praises."  And  yet  with  all  this  design  of  saying  something 
striking,  exciting  to  further  thought,  even  if  it  is  not  meant  to 
be  seriously  maintained,  Goethe  never  gives  us  anything  which 
we  could  accuse  of  sounding  silly,  like  the  following  from  an 
English  collection  of  sayings:  "There  is  little  sanction  for 
levity.     The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  solemn." 

When  we  have  once  become  suspicious  that  some  of  the 
Sayings  are  thrown  out  as  pickets,  so  to  speak,  not  intended  to 
hold  their  ground,  it  makes  us  cautious  about  using  any  one  of 
them  as  a  proof-text  in  regard  to  Groethe's  character,  and  makes 
us  doubtful  whether  this  whole  collection,  though  uttered  in 
his  own  name,  is  as  reliable  as  a  mirror  of  his  real  sentiments 
as  the  utterances  of  some  of  his  characters  through  whom  we 
feel  that  he  speaks  his  own  thoughts. 

Feeling  the  difference  between  a  Spruch  and  a  SprQchwort,  he  still 
shows  his  aim  by  calling  his  SprCLche  in  Beimen  '^  Spruch wortlich/' 
perhaps  hoping  that  sometime  the  stamp  of  approval  would  give  them 
their  credentials  as  actual  Spr&chworter. 
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Popular  proverbs  have  been  defined  as  "  the  wisdom  of  many 
and  the  wit  of  one/'  and  are  said  to  be  marked  by  "sense, 
shortness,  and  salt"  Some  of  the  Sayings  are  as  far  from  this 
description  as  can  be.  We  have  spoken  of  some  that  are  tenta- 
tive rather  than  decisive.  There  are  also  many  that  depart 
from  the  standard  of  "shortness"  as  much  as  the  following: 
"  Man  is,  so  to  speak,  actually  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  actual 
world,  and  gifted  with  such  organs  that  he  can  recognize  and 
produce  the  actual  and  the  possible  besidea  All  healthy  men 
have  the  conviction  of  their  own  existence  and  of  something 
existing  around  them.  There  Is,  however,  a  vacant  spot  in  the 
brain,  i.  e.  a  place  where  no  object  is  reflected,  as  there  is  in  the 
eye  also  a  little  spot  which  does  not  see.  If  a  man  becomes 
particularly  attentive  to  this  spot  and  absorbed  in  contemplat- 
ing it,  he  falls  into  a  soul-sickness,  and  gets  glimpses  here  of 
things  from  another  world,  which  are,  however,  properly  speak- 
ing nothings,  and  have  neither  shape  nor  outline,  but  harass  us 
like  empty  spaces  of  night,  and  persecute  in  a  more  than  spec- 
tral style  him  who  does  not  tear  himself  loose  from  them." 

In  this  collection  there  are  comparatively  few  of  those 
*'dark  sayings"  which  the  ancients  used  to  admire  so  much, 
demanding  a  specialist  skilled  "  to  understand  a  proverb  and 
the  interpretation ;"  and  yet  if  we  are  to  believe  Eckerraann, 
that  was  the  very  stone  of  stumbling  in  the  case  of  those 
appearing  in  the  Wanderjahre,  and  Goethe  speaks  of  Makaria's 
short  sayings  as  "  results  which  appear  paradoxical  when  we  do 
not  know  their  origin."  The  specialist  is  indeed  called  for  to 
explain  **all  that  is  Spinozistic  in  poetical  production  becomes 
Machiavelism  in  reflection."  Perhaps  something  more  than  a 
specialist  would  be  required  to  unravel  this.  "In  Riick- 
sicht  aufs  Practische  ist  der  unerbittliche  Yerstand  Vernunft, 
weil  vis-a-vis  des  Verstandes,  es  der  Vernunft  Hochstes  ist  den 
Verstand  unerbittlich  zu  machen." 

The  sphere  in  which  the  Sayings  show  their  chief  excellence 
is  in  fine  observations  on  human  character,  not  reaching  per- 
haps to  "  the  abysmal  deeps  of  personality,"  but  showing  close 
observation.  As  examples  of  this,  we  have  "Only  one  who 
does  not  love,  recognizes  deficiencies ;  therefore  in  order  to 
apprehend  them  one  must  divest  himself  of  love,  but  not  more 
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than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose."  "  One  engae^ed  in  action  i& 
always  without  a  conscience.  No 'one  has  a  conscience  but  one 
engaged  in  reflection."  "  There  are  persons  whom  I  wish  well^ 
and  would  like  to  wish  them  better."  "  We  do  not  get 
acquainted  with  men  when  they  come  to  us  ;  we  have  to  go  tO' 
them  to  find  out  how  they  are."  **I  can  promise  to  be  sincere 
but  not  to  be  impartial."  "We  are  never  deceived,  we  deceive 
ourselves." 

But  rather  than  attempt  any  full  description  or  minute  judg- 
ment of  the  Sayings,  it  will  be  better,  since  the  proper  use  of 
such  things  seems  to  be  to  read  dnd  enjoy  and  transmit  rather 
than  to  comment  on  them,  to  try  to  contribute  something  to- 
wards gaining  the  proper  point  of  view  for  looking  at  them. 
At  first  sight  they  appear  like  a  diamond  to  present  so  many 
facets  that  one  is  bewildered  with  single  impressions  and 
despairs  of  gaining  any  point  of  view  from  which  the  whole 
shall  become  intelligible.  We  can  easily  take  the  scope  of  Poor 
Richard's  sayings,  and  find  that  they  contain  nothing  that  gets 
very  far  away  from  the  central  idea  of  taking  care  of  the  pen- 
nies that  the  pounds  may  take  care  of  themselves.  There  is 
no  danger  that  Goethe's  collection  will  suffer  a  depreciation 
which  comes  from  the  feeling  that  it  is  too  limited. 

Thoughts  as  far  apart  as  the  necessity  of  capital  punishment,, 
the  amount  of  precious  time  lost  in  reading  newspapers,  and 
Ovid's  proving  himself  classical  even  in  exile,  by  finding  the 
ground  of  his  unhappiness,  not  in  himself  but  in  his  banish- 
ment from  the  capital  of  the  world,  show  that  "  the  first  Euro- 
pean mind"  is  here  moving  in  an  orbit  of  large  dimensions. 

One  does  not  have  to  read  very  far  to  feel  that  he  is  in  a  differ- 
ent world  from  that  of  Pascal's  Thoughts.  Pascal's  Thoughts 
lie  before  us  like  cut  stones  intended  for  a  place  in  his  great 
building,  each  one  partaking  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  pro- 
jected whola  The  appreciative  reader  mentally  puts  them 
together ;  and  as  they  go  into  the  grand  result,  the  value  of  each 
thought  increases  by  multiplication  into  each  of  the  others. 
Goethe's  Thoughts  are  not  meant  for  any  system.  To  him  who 
values  them  they  are  like  precious  stones.  The  more  one  has 
of  them  the  richer  he  is,  but  in  combining  them  there  is  no 
multiplication  of  value.     But  this  is  not  even  a  half  statement 
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of  the  difference  between  him  and  Pascal.  There  is  a  much 
stronger  reason  why  we  rarely  find  the  same  person  enjoying 
these  two  collections.  As  one  reads  further  in  Goethe's  coUeo- 
tion  the  cloven  foot  appeara  Such  a  saying  as  this  must  not 
mislead  us.  The  Bible  is  an  ever  active  book  for  this  reason, 
that  as  long  as  the  world  stands  no  one  will  come  forward  and 
say  **I  comprehend  it  as  a  whole  and  understand  it  in  particu- 
lar." But  we  modestly  say,  "As  a  whole  it  is  sacred  and  in 
detail  applicabla'*  To  call  this  a  verdict  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gion would  be  straining  the  words  and  ignoring  with  whom  we 
are  dealing. 

To  be  sure  Eckermann  records  some  expressions  of  Goethe 
that  would  pass  as  confessions  of  Christianity.  Carlyle  speaks 
of  him  at  this  period  as  having  attained  "belief,"  and  Vilmar 
labors  to  prove  that  "the  root  of  the  matter"  was  found  in 
him. 

Some  of  Eckermann*s  records,  however,  lose  their  force  if  we 
read  their  context  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  next  breath  after 
saying  that  he  reveres  Christ  "as  the  divine  manifestation  of 
the  highest  principle  of  morality,"  Goethe  says:  "If  I  am 
asked  whether  it  is  in  my  nature  to  revere  the  sun,  I  again  say 
certainly— for  he  is  likewise  a  manifestation  of  the  highest 
Being."  As  a  follower  of  Spinoza  he  would  confess  reverence 
of  himself  also  in  due  measure. 

But  Eckermann  records  expressions  more  decisive,  e.  g.,  "I 
believed  in  God  and  nature  and  in  the  victory  of  the  noble  over 
the  base,  but  that  was  not  enough  for  the  pious  souls.  I  must 
also  believe  that  three  were  one  and  one  was  three,  but  that 
was  contrary  to  my  souVs  sense  of  truth ;  besides,  I  did  not  see 
that  I  should  be  in  the  least  helped  by  it  if  I  did  believe  itb" 

If  Carlyle  had  been  pressed  to  define  what  he  meant  by  "be- 
lief" in  this  case,  his  answer  would  probably  have  sounded  to 
an  orthodox  Christian  as  indefinite  as  "There  is  no  What's- 
his-name  but  Thingummy  and  What-you-may-call-it  is  his 
prophet" 

Lewes*  description  of  the  state  of  Goethe's  mind,  "  Deep  reli- 
gious feelings  combined  with  skepticism  on  all  religious  sub- 
jects," probably  contains  a  good  deal  of  truth.  It  is  dangerous, 
however,  to  make  any  very  positive  general  statement  about 
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Goethe's  views,  because  one  may  be  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  new  phase  of  that  many-sided  mind;  but  if  anything  about 
him  may  be  regarded  as  settled,  it  is  that  he  was  not  an  accepter 
of  historical  and  practical  Christianity. 

Knowing  this,  we  find  in  the  Sayings  just  the  phenomena 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  if  we  take  into  account  one 
other  item.  Goethe  was  a  man  of  peace  even  when  his  blood 
was  warm,  and  especially  so  in  old  age.  He  confesses  to  Eck- 
ermann,  '*All  polemic  activity  is  thoroughly  against  my  real 
nature,  and  I  have  little  pleasure  in  it."  His  creed  comes  out 
in  Montan's  words:  "When  one  gets  into  a  dispute  he  loses 
his  equilibrium  and  the  best  that  is  in  him  is  disturbed  if  not 
destroyed."'  Eckermann  describes  him  as  never  annihilating 
an  enemy,  but  rather  carrying  him  oflF  captive;  as  persuading 
rather  than  convincing.  Lessing  was  a  good  fighter.  If  he 
met  an  enemy  even  in  the  holy  of  holies  and  on  the  Lord's 
day,  he  would  draw,  and  a  very  unambiguous  clashing  of  steel 
followed  his  approach.  In  this  spirit  he  fought  Christianity^ 
and  yet  he  never  wrought  it  so  much  harm  as  Goethe.  His 
heavy  sword  came  crashing  down  on  the  shield  and  helmet  of 
his  antagonist.  It  was  a  battle  in  which  the  noise  and  conse- 
quent glory  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  harm  done.  Goe- 
the's attack  was  like  that  of  one  who  approaches  without  a 
challenge  and  plies  a  silent  rapier.  His  side  thrusts,  difficult 
to  parry,  would  have  proved  deadly  to  any  but  an  immortal 
foe.  Lessing  stands  on  the  church-books  as  an  enemy,  but 
Goethe  as  a  blasphemer. 

There  is  little  in  the  Sayings,  however,  that  could  be  recorded 
under  the  category  of  blasphemy  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  applied  to  "The  Wandering  Jew"  and  The  Prolog  in 
Heaven  of  Faust  Some  side  thrusts  there  are.  Here  is  one 
at  Christian  ethics.  "It  would  hardly  be  worth  the  pains  to 
become  seventy  years  old  if  all  the  wisdom  of  this  world  were 
foolishness  with  God."  "  Man  never  comprehends  how  anthro- 
pomorphic he  is,"  is  a  saying  calculated  to  work  like  leaven, 
and  take  a  deeper  hold  of  the  mind  than  the  plainer  statement 
in  rhyme, 

*'  Ob  Freund,  der  MenBch  ist  nur  em  Thor, 
Stellt  er  sich  Gott  als  Beiuesgleichen  vor.** 
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A  few  such  phrases  give  a  significance  to  the  silence  that 
prevails  in  the  rest  of  the  collection  in  regard  to  Christianity. 
It  may  seem  unfair  to  reckon  this  silence  as  malignity,  but 
Goethe  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  mode  of  attack  that  could 
have  proved  as  effective  as  this  sort  of  neutrality.  In  Germany 
9X  present  there  appears  to  be  less  of  hostility  to  Christianity 
than  indifference  to  it.  The  unbelief  there  comes  from  Goethe 
rather  than  Strauss.  A  thousand  Boanerges  of  rationalism 
could  not  drum  together  in  a  thousand  years  as  many  recruits 
as  have  fallen  into  line  behind  the  '*  Great  Heathen." 

We  might  go  a  step  farther  and  notice  that  the  Sayings  give 
us  ethics  divorced  not  only  from  Christianity  but  from  Religion, 
unless  we  use  the  word  religion  in  a  technical  sense,  recently 
invented  to  include  certain  phenomena  which,  as  they  have 
taken  the  place  of  religion  in  some  quarters,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  let  it  inherit  the  name  also.  The  saying,  "As  in- 
cense refreshes  the  life  of  a  coal,  so  prayer  refreshes  the  hopes 
of  the  heart,''  might  be  taken  as  giving  the  lie  to  this  assertion 
if  all  the  other  sayings  did  seem  to  look  at  this  one  as  an 
intruder.  A  fuller  investigation  shows  as  little  of  Schleier- 
macher*8  piety  consisting  of  "a  feeling  of  dependence,"  as  of 
the  more  old-fashioned  piety  of  Solomon  or  Theognis.  God 
and  gods  play  as  insignificant  a  roll  as  Bomulus  and  Remus  in 
the  new  histories  of  Rome.  When  fairly  possessed  of  the  scope 
of  the  Sayings  we  begin  to  suspect  that  for  the  author  not  only 
was  Zeus  dead  and  Jehovah  also,  but  "  the  divine"  was  swept 
from  the  horizon.  In  this  way  point  the  following:  **  Piety  is 
not  an  end  but  a  means,  that  by  the  purest  tranquillity  of  mind 
w.e  may  arrive  at  the  highest  culture."* 

The  same  thought  is  more  piquantly  expressed  in  the 
** Sayings  in  Rhyme." 

<*  Wer  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst  besitzt, 
Hat  auch  Religion ; 
Wer  jene  heiden  nicht  besitzt. 
Der  habe  Religion." 

But  either  is  a   sufficiently   plain  expression   of   the  dogma, 
■**The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  be  educated."     And  here  we  be- 

*  To  this  tlie  following  is  attached  as  a  corollary.  "  Therefore  we  see 
that  those  who  Bet  up  piety  as  their  end  and  aim,  become  for  the  most 
part  hyijocrites." 
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gin  to  get  at  the  proper  point  of  view  from  (which  we  may 
look  at  the  Sayings.  We  have  enough  to  remind  us  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  "  Weltkind"  out  of  whose  heart  came, 

"  Das  Dr&ben  kann  mich  wenig  kOmmem 
Aus  dieser  Erde  quillen  meine  Freuden.*' 

Here  is  clearly  the  man  of  whom  Falksays:  "  Our  conversa- 
tion took  a  direction  towards  the  supersensual,  for  which 
Ooethe  commonly  showed  a  repugnance  if  not  a  contempt.  .  . 
It  was  more  consonant  with  his  natural  disposition  rather  to 
confine  himself  to  the  present  and  to  all  agreeable  and  beautiful 
objects  which  nature  and  art  offer  to  the  eye  and  observation  in 
paths  accessible  to  us."  It  is  the  same  man  who  said  to  Ecker- 
mann  that  he  hoped  when  ushered  into  a  future  state  he  should 
me.t  none  of  those  who  believed  in  it  here;  continuing,  "All 
this  fuss  about  such  points  is  for  people  of  rank,  especially 
women  who  have  nothing  to  do.  But  an  able  man  who  has 
something  to  do  here,  and  must  toil  and  strive  day  by  day  to 
accomplish  it,  leaves  the  future  world  till  it  comes,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  being  active  and  useful  in  this."  And 
again,  "  Thoughts  about  immortality  are  good  for  those  who 
have  not  been  very  successful  here.'^  A  constant  monotone 
resounds  through  the  rich  variety  of  the  Sayinga  Man  must 
be  educated  from  below.  There  are  no  heavens  opened  with 
sweet  influences  descending  from  above  ;  no  "  religion  lighting 
up  morality."  The  question  what  would  please  God  is  not  so 
much  as  suggested.  The  test  applied  to  all  action  is  its  effect 
on  the  doer  and  other  men.  We  could  not  have  a  better  in- 
stance of  whatr  some  are  now  loudly  calling  for,  ethics  put  on 
"  a  natural  basis." 

But  if  education  is  to  be  **the  be  all  and  end  all,"  the  educa- 
tion here  proposed  is  not  marked  by  any  contemptible  little- 
ness. We  are  in  an  atmosphere  as  different  from  the  misan- 
thropic pessimism  of  La  Bochefoucauld's  Sayings  as  the  clear 
ether  of  the  mountain  top  is  from  the  fog  of  the  valley. 
Great  trust  in  man's  nature  appears,  and  great  demands  are 
made  upon  it.  Such  sentences  as  these  give  the  tone  :  "Duty 
performed  is  always  felt  as  a  debt,  because  one  can  never  com- 
pletely satisfy  himself."  "  The  brook  is  friendly  to  the  miller, 
profits  him,  and  dashes  willingly  over  his  wheel.     What  good 
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would  it  get  by  creeping  indiflFerently  along  through  the  val- 
ley?" "Everything  which  frees  our  spirit  without  giving  us 
the  mastery  over  ourselves  is  pernicious.''  Had  these  sentences 
come  from  a  wriier  before  the  Christian  era  we  should  have 
heard  some  one  crying,  "  lo  I  a  noidacfo^b^  e/c  XP^irrdp" 

Two  elements  in  education  are  here  made  prominent :  Action 
and  Besignation.  The  second  Saying  which  is  the  real  begin* 
ning  of  the  collection,  the  first  being  merely  an  apologetic 
introduction,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  caption.  **  How 
can  one  learn  to  know  himself?  By  reflection  never,  but  by 
action.  Attempt  to  do  your  duty  and  you  know  immediately 
what  is  in  you,"  and  lest  duty  should  seem  a  discouraging 
mountain  to  scale,  this  is  added  as  an  explanation  :  "  But 
what  is  your  duty  ?     The  requirement  of  each  day." 

After  these  pithy  utterances  one  could  almost  regret  to  see 
the  following  which  looks  like  a  long  commentary  on  them. 
"If  we  take  up  the  significant  motto  'Know  thyself,'  we  must 
not  interpret  it  in  the  ascetic  sense.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
heautognosis  of  our  modern  hypochondriacs,  sentimentalists 
and  heautontimoroumenoi  that  is  meant  thereby ;  but  it  means 
just  simply  :  take  some  care  of  yourself,  pay  some  attention  to 
yourself  that  you  may  become  aware  how  you  stand  related  to 
your  fellows  and  the  world.  For  this  there  is  no  need  of  psy- 
chological torments.  Every  capable  man  knows  and  expe- 
riences what  it  means;  it  in  good  advice  and  of  practical 
benefit  to  everyone." 

This  stream  of  thought  flows  on,  appearing  now  and  then 
with  great  distinctness,  as  in  this:  "  When  a  man  meditates  on 
his  physical  or  moral  nature  he  generally  finds  that  he  is  sick," 
till  it  ends  the  whole  collection  with  this  apotheosis  of  activity  : 
"Duty;  where  we  love  what  we  command  ourselves  to  do." 
The  editors  seem  to  have  chosen  with  rare  felicity  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  this  series  of  judgments  representing  man's 
education  with  the  divine  element  left  out,  as  beginning  in  en- 
joined activity  and  ending  in  loving  activity. 

If  holiness  must  go  out  with  the  dying  belief  in  God,  this 
cheerful  activity  is  perhaps  the  best  substitute  that  has  yet 
been  proposed.  Cavillers,  however,  will  suggest  that  what  is 
wanted  in  ethics  is  not  so  much  a  perfect  track  as  steam  to  set 
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our  magnificent  engine  in  motion;  and  that  Martin  Lather 
though  he  might  not  always  move  in  graceful  curves  and  right 
lines^  had  more  loving  activity  than  a  whole  generation  formed 
on  the  new  rules  for  producing  loving  activity.  Some  men  of 
sterner  stuff  who  delight  in  heroism  and  trumpet-calls  to  duty 
will  look  upon  this  sort  of  ethics  as  very  mild  wine,  undeterred 
by  the  fact  that  many,  of  vastly  more  culture  than  they,  call  it 
the  only  genuine  thing,  and  healthier  than  the  old  woman's 
wisdom  of  Solomon. 

One  might  make  a  more  personal  retort  on  Goethe  and  say 
that  he  is  the  last  man  to  tell  us  about  self-forgetfulness  when 
he  was  always  hovering  around  his  **ego."  Although  Button 
is  hardly  warranted  in  calling  him  "  a  Narcissus,  in  love  with 
himself,"  yet  his  writings  rarely  get  very  far  from  tbe  auto- 
biographical. Werther,  he  says,  "  is  a  creation  which  I,  like 
the  pelican,  fed  with  the  blood  of  my  own  heart"  Of  Wahl- 
verwandschaften,  he  says :  ^'  In  it  as  in  a  burial  urn  I  have 
deposited  with  deep  emotion  many  a  sad  experience;"  of  Tasso: 
"It  is  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  Other  pieces 
he  designates  as  "Schmerzenskinder,"  and  Faust  is  probably  an 
autobiography  more  deeply  true  than  "  Wahrheit  und  Dich- 
tung."  Did  Goethe  place  so  much  value  on  self -forgetful  activ- 
ity because  he  felt  so  painfully  that  he  could  not  reach  it? 

The  second  element  in  education  here  emphasized  is  resigna- 
tion. It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Goethe  expressed  in  his  con- 
versation with  Eckermann,  as  well  as  embodied  in  a  Saying, 
that  normal  education  takes  a  man  through  three  stages ;  the 
youth  is  an  idealist,  the  man  of  mature  age  a  skeptic,  and  the 
old  man  a  quietist,  or  as  it  stands  in  the  Saying,  a  mystic." 
The  production  of  the  Sayings  belongs  to  this  third  period. 
It  will  not  do  to  take  "  quietism"  or  •"  mysticism"  in  Goethe's 
mouth,  as  endowed  with  their  full  ecclesiastical  meaning. 
Both  terms  seem  used  interchangeably  and  are  just  about 
equivalent  to  "resignation."  This  will  appear  in  the  reasons 
which  he  gives  why  the  old  man  is  a  mystic :  "  He  sees  that 
80  much  appears  to  depend  on  chance ;  the  unreasonable  suc- 
ceeds, the  reasonable  fails;  success  and  disaster  suddenly 
become  equivalent,  and  old  age  quiets  itself  in  him  ^  who  was 
and  is  and  is  to  come.'  " 

VOL.  VL  11 
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The  Sayings  have  little  of  that  harden  of  the  "  Werther" 
days,  "  the  time  is  oat  of  joint ;"  but  it  would  be  hasty  for  this 
reason  to  join  Oarlyle  in  calling  the  Goethe  of  this  period  a 
conqueror.  There  is  no  more  wrestling  to  be  sure,  no  more 
ascending  "  the  ladder  leaning  on  the  cloud  ;"  but  it  would  be 
safer  to  ascribe  this  not  to  his  having  "  already  attained,"  but 
to  his  having  at  last  learned  the  '^  ewige  Gesang,  entbehren 
sollst  du,  soUst  entbehren."  That  the  Storm  and  Stress  period 
is  passed  he  lets  us  see  in  such  a  Saying  as  this:  "  TJnliraited 
activity  of  any  kind  makes  a  man  at  last  bankrupt."  An 
article  in  his  working  creed  now  is :  *'  In  thought  as  well  as 
action  we  must  distinguish  the  accessible  from  the  inaccessible, 
without  this,  little  can  be  accomplished  either  in  active  life  or 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge."  One  does  not  have  to  read  far  to 
recognize  a  burden-bearer.  ''  All  that  we  do  is  a  weariness, 
happy  is  he  who  does  not  get  tired  out"  Here  speaks  the 
man  who  said  to  Eckermann,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  complain  and 
find  fault  with  the  course  of  my  life,  but  at  bottom  it  has  been 
nothing  but  toil  and  trouble."  "  In  all  my  seventy-five  years 
I  have  never  had  a  month  of  genuine  comfort"  In  the  Say- 
ings patience  is  the  one  cardinal  virtua  He  says,  "  Faith,  love, 
and  hope  once  in  a  quiet  hour  of  communion  felt  a  plastic  im- 
pulse in  their  nature ;  they  wrought  together  and  created  a 
lovely  form,  a  Pandora  in  the  higher  sense — patience." 

It  will  probably  occur  to  every  Christian  that  resignation  as 
well  as  action  needs  God.  The  sides  of  the  arch  seem  to  him 
to  need  this  keystone  to  keep  them  from  tumbling  in.  A  call 
to  duty  or  to  submission  seems  meaningless  without  a  person 
to  serve  and  submit  to.  This  is  probably  what  Jacobi  meant 
when  he  said  that  Goethe  had  nothing  to  measure  his  man 
with.  But  Goethe  certainly  had  no  confidence  in  that  easy 
solution  of  his  problem. 

Nothing  could  be  meaner  than  to  set  up  an  exultation  over 
these  indications  that  Goethe's  best  efforts  failed  to  bring  him 
victory.  Many  will  see  in  him  an  elder  brother  just  because  of 
that  great  cry,  **Wir  leiden  alle  am  Leben."  Not  to  be  blind 
to  signs  of  his  defeat,  however,  is  simply  just.  Out  of  this  de- 
feat came  one  of  his  best  virtues — toleration.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  call  by  any  worse  name  such  a 
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sentiment  as  this:  ''Every  man  must  think  after  his  own 
fashion,  for  in  his  own  way  he  always  finds  a  truth  or  a  sort  of 
a  truth  which  helps  him  through  life.'' 

What  a  long  way  towards  making  good  the  lack  of  the  fiery 
zeal  of  some  of  our  moral  victors,  such  sweetness  of  temper 
will  go  as  breaks  out  in  thoughts  like  these:  "Man's  errors 
make  him  really  lovely."  ''  Certain  deficiencies  are  indispensa- 
ble  to  the  existence  of  the  individual.  Tt  would  be  unpleasant 
to  us  if  old  friends  laid  aside  certain  peculiarities,"  or  best  of 
all,  perhaps  in  this  vein  the  one  already  quoted :  ^'  One  need 
only  become  old  in  order  to  be  more  mild.  I  see  no  fault 
committed  which  I  too  could  not  have  committed." 

How  highly  shall  we  estimate  these  Sayings  as  a  whole? 
Between  those  who  believe  that,  ''  The  Eternal  created  Goethe 
to  be  a  guide  to  the  universe,"  and  those  who  hold  him  to  be 
the  ''Jupiter  pluvius  of  ennui,"  between  Garlyle  who  sees  in 
his  most  insignificant  utterances  three  or  four  layers  of  mean- 
ings increasing  in  richness  down  to  the  bottom,  though  all  are 
good,  and  those  who  see  only  "  reflections  that  bear  on  nothing 
in  particular,"  there  is  such  a  wide  gap  as  to  make  one  cautious 
about  trying  to  fix  an  estimate  of  anything  of  Goethe's. 

Von  Loeper's  judgment  is  from  the  standpoint  of  a  loving 
follower  whose  labor  has  made  him  part-proprietor.  He  says, 
"  Compared  with  other  similar  collections  ours  must  decidedly 
receive  the  first  prize,  whether  you  consider  its  contents,  em- 
bracing almost  every  region  of  thought  and  life ;  or  the  life 
which  quickens  it ;  or  its  form."  "  There  is,  perhaps,  in  all 
profane  literature  no  other  work  of  such  small  compass  with 
equally  important  contents." 

Instead  of  accepting  or  rejecting  this  judgment,  it  will  perhaps 
be  more  profitable  to  suggest  some  considerations  as  to  a  fair 
method  of  arriving  at  a  proper  estimate. 

I.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  whole  body  of 
Sayings  should  be  consigned  to  that  class  of  "  reflections  which 
bear  on  nothing  in  particular,"  no  very  damaging  attack  is 
thereby  made  on  Goethe's  reputation.  A  good  many  other 
outlying  fields  have  already  been  ravaged  for  him  by  the 
enemy.  Faust  is  the  strong  citadel  of  his  immortality  into 
which  he  can  retire  and  be  safe.    Since  his  greatness  is  so 
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secure,  it  would  be  folly  to  contend  with  acrimony  about  the 
greater  or  less  excellence  of  every  sonnet  and  saying. 

II.  The  Sayings  both  gain  and  lose  by  being  Goetbe'a  To 
most  of  bis  admirers,  even  if  they  appeared  intrinsically  mere 
dribblets,  they  would  yet  be  a  priceless  treasure,  as  the  sayings 
of  him  whom  they  have  felt  to  be  to  them  a  teacher  of  morals 
and  practical  wisdom  better  than  Chrysippus  and  Crantor. 
Others  may  feel  that  although  they  would,  if  standing  alone, 
make  the  reputation  of  an  author  who  left  nothing  else,  and  if 
suddenly  discovered  would  be  called  a  treasure-trove,  yet 
because  the  substance  of  the  greater  part  of  them  can  be  found 
in  Goethe's  works  in  nearly  as  good  form  and  in  interesting 
connections,  it  would  not  grieve  them  to  see  the  whole  collec- 
tion blotted  out  It  is  a  fact  that  books  of  favorite  quotations 
from  Goethe,  and  of  "  gelfliigelte  Worter  "  in  general,  contain 
comparatively  few  of  these  sayings ;  and  that  is  something  of  a 
test  of  their  general  estimation. 

The  richness  of  the  Lehrjahre  in  such  matter  as  the  Sayings 
are  made  of  makes  one  feel  that  by  cutting  it  up  into  portions 
of  the  proper  length  he  could  have  almost  as  good  a  collection 
of  sayings  as  the  one  under  discussion.  What  is  there  in  the 
Sayings  more  pithy  than  this  from  the  Lehrjahre :  '*  The  history 
of  man  is  his  character;"  or  more  tender  than  this:  "The 
world  is  so  empty  when  one  conceives  only  of  mountains  and 
rivers  and  cities  in  it,  but  to  know  of  here  and  there  one  who 
accords  with  us,  with  whom  we  live  on,  even  silently,  that 
makes  this  globe  an  inhabited  garden." 

III.  The  Sayings  gain  and  lose  by  lacking  poetical  form.  In 
order  to  fix  itself  in  the  memory  as  a  popular  proverb  does,  a 
saying  needs  to  avail  itself  of  the  help  of  rhyme  or  rhytlim  or 
alliteration  or  peculiar  antithetical  words.  Few  of  the  Sayings 
in  Prose  will  stick  in  the  memory  on  one  hearing,  as  this  Say- 
ing in  Bhyme  which  contains  a  somewhat  abstruse  thought: 

"  Das  Interim, 
Hat  den  SchaJk  hinter  ihm, 
Wie  viel  Sch&lke  mass  es  geben 
Da  wir  aUe  ad  Interim  leben.'* 

But  with  those  few  who  wish  to  take  up  a  thought  and  turn  it 
over  and  weigh  it,  the  exact  expression  which  the  prose  form 
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allows  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  beauty  of 
form,  or  as  it  will  appear  to  them  a  sacrifice  of  rhyme  to  reason. 

We  might  refer  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  regret  that 
Goethe  did  not  work  these  Sayings  all  up  into  poetic  form  and 
improve  them  as  much  as  he  did  Iphigenia  by  that  process,  to 
his  own  canon:  "I  prize  rhythm  as  well  as  rhyme  through 
which  poetry  really  becomes  poetry,  but  what  is  really,  deeply 
and  thoroughly  active,  what  is  instructive  and  profitable  is 
what  remains  of  the  poet  when  he  is  translated  into  prose." 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  qnite  so  strong  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
prose  as  the  apothegm  which  Lord  Bacon  ascribes  to  Sir  Henry 
Saville:  "He  thought  them  (poets)  the  best  writers  next  to 
those  that  write  prose,"  but  it  is  enough  so  to  make  us  feel 
that  if  Goethe  had  lived  a  thousand  years  he  never  would  have 
turned  the  Sayings  in  Prose  into  rhyme. 

IV.  English  readers  meet  an  additional  difficulty  in  fairly 
estimating  the  Sayings.  The  difficulty  with  most  readers  is  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  a  fine  thought  expressed  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  but  a  second  class,  by  no  means  small,  never  seem  to 
appreciate  a  good  thing  so  much  as  when  they  get  it  through 
the  medium  of  a  foreign  language  just  becoming  intelligible. 
Many  can  recall  bow,  in  their  new  joy  over  the  French  lan- 
guage, they  thought  Bacine  as  great  as  Shakespeare.  Not 
that  this  is  wholly  an  English  "  rabies  "  or  confined  to  juveniles. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  writes  to  Welcher,  of  "  that  one  thing 
in  which  the  whole  charm  of  the  Greek  lies,  which  we  cannot 
wholly  express  with  one  word,  but  which  we  feel  deeply  and 
infinitely  ...»  which  in  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  saddest 
crises  of  life,  yes  in  the  moment  of  death,  would  make  a  few 
lines  even  from  the  Catalog  of  Ships  give  us  more  the  feeling 
of  the  passing  over  of  humanity  into  divinity,  which  is  the  sum 
of  all  human  feeling  and  all  earthly  trust,  than  anything  else 
from  any  other  people."  There  probably  are  English  readers 
whose  love  of  German  is  so  intense  that  though  it  may  fall 
short  of  the  unbridled  enthusiasm  that  would  seek  consolation 
in  the  Catalog  of  Ships  in  the  hour  of  death,  would  yet  lead 
them  to  bestow  more  admiration  on  the  translations  of  thoughts 
from  Sternes'  Koran  which  Goethe  has  liberally  incorporated 
into  his  collection,  than  they  would  have  bestowed  on  them  in 
their  first  plain  English  form. 
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If  the  best  part  of  poetry  survives  a  translation  into  prose, 
prose  sayings,  however  carefully  expressed,  could  not  suflFer 
much  by  a  faithful  translation  into  another  tongue.  Perhaps 
an  English  reader  could  not  apply  a  better  test  to  these  Sayings 
than  to  put  them  into  English  and  then  ask  whether  they  seem 
worthy  to  live. 

V.  The  question  of  the  originality  of  the  Sayings  is  one  that 
cannot  be  wholly  thrust  aside  in  making  an  estimate  of  their 
value.  Apparently  anticipating  a  judgment  on  this  score, 
Goethe,  in  the  manner  of  Poor  Richard,  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Sayings  published  in  Wilhelm  Meister :  "All  that  is  clever  has 
already  been  thought  out,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  think 
it  out  again,"  a  Saying  which  now  properly  retains  its  place  as 
an  apologetic  prolog  at  the  head  of  the  whole  collection. 
Instead  of  adopting  Sternes'  complaint,  "Pereant,  qui  ante 
nos  nostra  dixerunt,"  he  remarks:  "Only  that  man  could 
speak  in  this  wonderful  style  who  fancied  himself  an  autoch- 
thon." He  also  gave  to  several  installments  of  sayings  the 
title  "  Original  and  Adopted,"*  a  title  which  he  probably  would 
not  have  been  unwilling  to  see  put  over  the  whole  collection. 
The  taste  shown  in  choosing  this  title  is  equal  to  that  shown  in 
choosing  Wahrheit  und  Dicbtung  as  a  title  for  his  autobiogra- 
phy. These  titles  seem  aimed  at  any  one  who  will  try  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  truth  and  the  fiction  in  the  narrative,  or 
between  the  original  and  the  adopted  in  the  Sayings. 

After  a  minute  investigation  of  Goethe's  life,  the  critics  feel 
that  hardly  an  item  of  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  is  to  be  set 
down  as  truth  unless  corroborated  from  other  sources,  and  yet 
no  one  feels  authorized  to  bring  any  charge  of  deception  against 
the  author.  So  if  every  Saying  could  be  traced  to  some  other 
author  nobody  could  bring  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  And  as 
Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  has  held  its  place  as  a  priceless  auto- 
biography in  spite  of  the  feeling  that  there  may  be  more  poetry 
than  truth  in  it,  so  the  Sayings  will  probably  not  lose  their 
value  merely  on  account  of  a  feeling  that  most  of  them  may  be 
borrowed  rather  than  original. 

The  right  of  borrowing  was  as  important  an  article  in 
Goethe's  creed  as  in  Shakespeare's,  nay,  with  him  the  only  true 
originality  consisted  in  the  art  of  borrowing  well  No  theme 
*Eigenes  und  Angeeignetes. 
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occupies,  him  more  frequently  in  his  talks  with  Eckermann. 
With  him  it  was  one  thing  to  cook  "Bin  Ragout  von  Anderer 
Schmaus,"  and  quite  another  to  put  the  material  into  the  cruci- 
ble of  one's  own  heart  and  give  it  a  new  and  peculiar  form. 
Originality,  he  asserts,  has  as  much  right  to  be  predicated  of 
form  as  of  matter.  The  over-scrupulous  man,  who  will  be 
nothing  but  original,  he  accuses  of  confessing:  ^'Ich  bin  ein 
Narr  aus  eigner  Hand.''  Several  of  the  Sayings  are  equal  in 
import  if  not  in  neatness  of  expression  to  Emerson^s  '^  No  great 
men  are  original.*'  His  collection  made  on  these  principles  is 
of  course  very  different  from  Bacon's  collection  of  apothegms, 
one  great  value  of  which  is  the  conscientiously  given  history 
of  each  apothegm.  Goethe,  if  in  any  case  he  has  not  worked 
up  the  thought  in  such  new  shape  that  he  feels  it  to  be  his 
own,  simply  contents  himself  with  quotation  marka 

There  is  little  doubt  that  as  £Eir  as  "  substance  of  doctrine  "  is 
concerned  one  could  trace  far  more  of  the  Sayings  than  von 
Loeper  has  done  to  foreign  sources  if  he  would  be  strict  to 
mark  resemblance& 

Plato  makes  Protagoras  say  when  driven  into  a  comer: 
"Everything  whatsoever  is  like  everything  else  whatsoever  in 
some  sort  of  a  way."  This  dictum  may  be  seriously  applied  to 
the  comparison  of  isolated  thoughta  When  we  hear  Sterne 
using  the  phrase,  "Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt,"  we 
remember  that  neither  Sterne  nor  the  man  from  whom  he 
copied  it  was  the  first  man  to  complain  that  "  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun." 

One  could  trace  the  sentiment^  "The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword  "  back  to  the  time  when  swords  were  fists  and  pens 
were  tongues.  Since  the  dawn  of  history  we  have  been  rear- 
ranging and  rehabilitating  the  thoughts  of  our  ancestors. 

*'  This  poet  is  that  poet's  plagiary, 
And  he  a  third's  till  they  all  end  in  Homer.** 

Behind  Homer  a  cloud  cuts  off  our  vision ;  but  as  it  lifts  we 

see  the  first  word-makers  already  thinking  our  best  thoughts. 

Unless  we  wish  to  involve  ourselves  in  questions  of  chronology 

for  which  we  have  not  sufficient  data,  we  shall  have  to  count 

each  well  expressed  thought  as  a  new  creation  and  credit  its 

author  with  it     In  this  spirit  the  Sayings  of  Goethe  are  to  be 

received  and  enjoyed. 
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Article  IL— VOICES  FROM  THE  SPIRIT-REALM. 

[By  Dr.  Robert  Friese,  Leipdc,  Mutze,  1879.] 
A  Review  by  Dr.  Fb.  Hoffman,  mcLUDma  ai^o  ▲  general  Review 

OF  SPmiTUALIBM.     WiTH  A  POSTSOBIFT  BY  FROF.  H.  UlRICI,  DBFININO 

HIS  OWN  Views  on  Spiritualism. 

**  Materialism  kills  everything." — Kant. 

*'  Our  happiness  will  be  complete  in  goodness,  wisdom  and  purity  ;  in 
short,  we  shall  be  'perfect  as  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.'" — 
Countess  Pomar. 

If  we  turn  our  gaze  backward  to  the  dreadful  days  of  witch- 
craft prosecutions,  we  find  that  then  all  Europe,  with  the  most 
insignificant  exceptions,  believed  fully  in  the  ability  of  the 
spiritual  world  to  invade  and  control  the  world  physical.  A 
countless  number  of  so-called  facts  were  brought  forward  as 
evident  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  belief.  It  is  therefore  quite 
natural  that  dangers  great  and  real,  though  perhaps  of  different 
character,  should  be  anticipated  as  the  outcome  of  this  new 
spiritualism,  or  spiritism,  notwithstanding  that  the  spirit  faith 
is  presented  here  in  a  very  different  form.  But  when  has  a 
great  movement  ever  taken  place  upon  earth  that  did  not 
involve  new  and  hitherto  unknown  dangers?  The  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  recognize  these  dangers,  throw  light  upon 
them,  and  so  far  as  possible  prevent  their  baleful  effects.  That 
such  dangers  should  be  connected  with  this  subject,  and  be 
inseparable  from  it,  is  the  necessary  result  of  an  existing  parti- 
zan  spirit  which  decides  without  evidence,  waives  all  earnest 
examination,  turns  the  back  toward  the  facts,  and  becomes 
absolutely  incapable  of  making  an  impartial  investigation,  or 
attaining  to  a  reasonable  conclusion.  So  far  as  mere  unbe- 
lievers are  concerned,  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  when  it  applies  to  the  infatuated 
disputants  who  break  staves  stoutly  over  the  question,  and  yet 
scout  as  untrustworthy  every  investigation.  In  the  ranks  of 
fully  persuaded  spiritists  there  are  some  men  to  be  found,  who 
once  were  disbelievers,  and  yet  did  not  refuse  to  investigate: 
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men  who  only  after  long  years  of  patient  examination  were 
absolately  convinced  by  the  indisputable  facts  and  evidences 
of  spiritic  manifestations.  Let  any  man  examine  the  writings 
of  Wallace,  Crookes,  Hare,  and  Edmonds  and  he  will  soon  see 
that  the  facts  presented  by  these  men,  at  least,  were  substanti- 
ated by  the  strongest  testimony.  Zdllner,  on  the  other  hand, 
building,  as  he  did,  with  overwhelming  confidence  upon  Kant, 
came  to  the  investigation  from  a  very  different  philosophical 
standpoint  In  his  personal  investigations  and  examinations 
he  followed  methods  which  were  in  nowise  inferior  to  the  most 
convincing  methods  of  American  and  English  investigators. 
But  he  has  met  with  a  most  obstinate  opposition  from  most  of 
our  scientific  men  ;  an  opposition  which  is  not  explicable  from 
the  fact  they  too  had  investigated  and  come  to  different  conclu- 
sions. They  have  differed  rather  on  account  of  their  mechan- 
ical (and  fundamentally  atheistic)  system  of  philosophy,  and 
they  have  dogmatically,  and  i  priori^  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  results  of  Zollner's  actual  facts  are,  per  se,  impossible. 
Spinoza  and  Christian  Wolff  are  children  in  dogmatism 
(according  to  Kant's  definition)  alongside  of  one  of  these 
mechanico-philosophical  investigators,  who  from  a  pure  empiri- 
cism builds  an  d  priori  dictum,  by  means  of  which  they  profess 
to  have  overthrown  everything  which  outreaches  their  mental 
horizon.  They  misuse  the  great  Kant,  by  assuming  from  his 
assertion  ^'the  existence  of  God  is  undemonstrable,"  that  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  they  need  not  in  the 
least  trouble  themselves  about  the  existence  of  God,  or  at  least 
about  the  scientific  relations  of  a  God  whose  existence  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  J.  R  Mayer's  discovery  of  the  conservation  of 
forces  tends  (in  Mayer's  judgment)  to  the  probable  conclusion 
that  since  one  finite  existence  is  not  inconsistent  with  itself,  nor 
inconsistent  with  one  or  more  others,  we  ought  never  to  hear 
anything  more  said  about  creation  or  a  Creator.  But  philoso- 
phers of  this  school  do  not  notice  the  result  of  their  material- 
istic theory  of  atoms.  If  these  are  not  eternal,  they  must  pre- 
suppose a  countless  number  of  uncaused  existences;  or  if  they 
do  notice  it,  the  absurdity  of  pre-supposing  a  multitude  of  un- 
caused existences  does  not  wake  in  them  the  slightest  scruple, 
and  they  profess  to  have  harmonized  everything.    This  is  really 
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their  position  when  they  refuse  to  transfer  the  compound  con- 
ception of  their  thought  from  the  finite  or  infinite  sum  of  their 
absolute  or  uncaused  existences  to  one  governing  power,  and 
so  reduce  their  noun  of  multitude  to  a  unit.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand that  they  have  no  right  to  presuppose  the  absolute 
unchangeableness  of  natural  law,  because  mere  experience  can 
never  demonstrate  it.  Moreover  they  establish  their  conclu- 
sions only  by  bringing  in  as  testimony  isolated  facts  of  experi- 
ence, which  are  never  more  than  a  relatively  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  facts  experience  can  give,  and  they  are  never 
able  to  affirm  that  the  conditions  of  these  experiences  might 
not  sometimes  produce  different  results.  The  laws  of  nature 
could  not  have  made  themselves,  and  the  existences  in  which 
they  operate  are  likewise  limited  and  not  absolute.  They  may 
therefore  possibly  suffer  change  at  the  hands  of  the  Absolute 
Existence  who  created  them,  if  these  changes  should  be  found 
advantageous  or  necessary  to  accomplish  the  highest  fulfillment 
of  the  world-plan.  This  is  eminently  supposable,  because  it  is 
an  essential  element  of  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  a  world,  that 
there  should  proceed  the  unfolding  of  a  world  and  its  history, 
and  the  history  of  a  universe,  which  must  take  place  and  develop 
step  by  step  until  the  infinite  limit  of  absolute  perfection  had 
been  reached,  and  no  further  changes  could  be  supposed;  until 
nothing  further  can  be  conceived  of  than  everlasting  youth, 
even  as  we  can  only  suppose  God's  life  to  advance  without 
exhaustion  or  decay  from  years.  So  much  as  this  in  the  con- 
ception of  world-building  must  one  entirely  throw  away  before 
he  can  be  himself  thrown  away  by  indorsing  the  monstrous 
idea  of  a  universe  composed  of  untold  independent  existences; 
put  together  blindly,  and  at  hap-hazard ;  self-created  ;  moving 
about  among  themselves  like  a  tread-mill  forever  without 
thought,  or  object,  or  purpose;  without  moving  from  their 
places,  in  tiresome  indifference,  passing  through  unconscious 
changes,  which  indeed,  since  they  produce  no  real  changes  are 
not  deserving  to  be  called  changes  at  all.  Pure  Empiricism 
merges  swiftly  into  Atheism,  and  Atheism  (identical  with 
Pantocosmism)  is  absolute  Equivalence  (It  does  not  mean  to 
be,  but  it  is.)  of  good  and  evil,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  thus 
moves  directly  on  ad  absurdum. 
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Now  we  should  naturally  expect,  if  empiricism  in  Science  is 
to  be  relied  on  as  the  agent  to  produce  all  results,  that  spiritic 
manifestations,  if  there  are  any  (and  there  certainly  seem  to 
be  some  such  manifestations),  should  not  be  excluded  from  the 
investigations  of  natural  scientists,  no  matter  how  materialistic 
they  may  be.  But  so  far  as  the  greater  part  of  these  scientists 
are  concerned,  the  contrary  is  true;  and  some  even  are  not  want- 
ing who  come  to  unfavorable  conclusions  without  any  fair  exam- 
ination. And  it  is  moreover  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  a 
younger  member  of  the  Atheistic  school,  who  was  certainly 
present  at  the  manifestations  (now  no  longer  denied)  of  the  liv- 
ing rfiagnetic  powers  of  Hansen  the  Dane,  at  Leipsic,  has  recog- 
nized the  reality  of  the  so-called  spiritic  phenomena,  particu- 
larly those  of  Crookes  with  Howe,  and  Zollner  with  Slade, 
yet  seeks  to  explain  them  materialistically.  Leeser's  brochure, 
which  in  many  respects  is  very  acute,  has  certainly  the  merit  of 
having  told  scientists  plainly  about  their  obstinate  refusal  to 
investigate  the  matters  in  question.  Whether  he,  by  his  arti- 
cle, has  broken  the  ice,  remains  to  be  seen.  He  has  at  least 
corrected  the  denial  of  actually  existing  manifestation,  and 
offered  an  attempt  at  explanation.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
true  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  the  outcome  of  his 
investigations  will  ere  long  lead  him  beyond  his  present  posi- 
tion. 

Dr.  B.  Friese  opens  his  book  with  some  remarks  to  Professor 
Zollner  and  to  the  reader.  He  is  the  principal  of  a  high- 
school  at  Breslau,  who  has  filled  up  a  long  life  in  the  earnest 
effort  to  preach  to  thousands  of  scholars  and  hearers,  clearness 
in  thought,  and  caution  in  judgment  It  was  Zollner's  experi- 
ments that  specially  incited  him  to  personal  investigation  and 
experiment  as  well  as  to  an  acquaintanceship  with  no  small 
part  of  spiritualistic  and  spiritistic  literature.  His  work  contains 
twenty-three  chapters  besides  an  interesting  supplement  There 
is  room  for  discussion  as  to  his  motive  for  placing  his  chapters  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand.  Would  not  the  book  have 
gained  in  clearness  of  vision,  if  the  author,  when  he  had  com- 
piled his  own  observations  and  experiments,  had  shut  out 
other  people's  observations  until  in  another  volume  he  had 
sought  out  an  explanatory  theory  ?     It  certainly  seems  to  us 
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that  two  widely  diflferent  undertakings  are  to  be  accomplished: 
first,  a  collection  of  manifest  facts ;  secondly,  a  work  devoted 
to  theories,  to  critical  comparison  of  facts,  and  to  testing  of 
theories.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  theory  that  fully 
covers  the  ground,  although  there  are  several  theories  pro- 
pounded, of  various  grades  and  of  great  divergence,  reaching 
even  to  absolute  contradiction.  These  theories  should  be  com- 
pared and  harmonized.  In  his  address  to  the  reader  in  the 
first  volume,  the  writer  does  not  state  his  own  position  quite 
satisfactorily.  In  the  second  volume  his  position  is  made  quite 
clear,  as  follows : 

**  In  the  times  when  man  was  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
tribe  or  kindred,  and  content  to  look  upon  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
as  a  riddle,  which  mere  human  wisdom  could  never  solve ;  then  the 
tyrannical  representatives  of  spiritual  darkness  made  use  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  masses  for  their  own  advantage,  inspired  men  with  suitable 
fear,  and  persuaded  their  weak  and  compliant  natures  that  everything 
inexplicable  to  the  dwarfed  reason  of  the  laity  was  a  work  of  the  devil 
over  whom  they  (the  priesthood)  alone  had  power.  To-day  people  have 
in  large  measure  outgrown  this  terror,  and  have  fallen  into  the  opposite 
error  of  believing  nothing.  The  gigantic  strides  which  have  been  taken 
in  the  knowledge  of  natural  forces,  have  driven  from  men's  minds  the 
fear  of  the  devil's  alleged  power,  and  established  a  conviction  already 
dominant  over  a  large  portion  of  sound  human  intelligence  that  these 
uncanny  representations  were  sheer  folly,  and  altogether  unworthy  of 
our  conception  of  that  most  holy  and  exalted  Being  who  made  the 
world.  But  some  people  go  still  farther,  and,  on  account  of  these  won- 
derful achievements  and  discoveries  that  have  been  made,  imagine  that 
they  have  now  attained  almost  to  the  extreme  limits.  They  think  they 
see  in  the  properties  of  matter,  rich  beyond  all  previous  conception,  and 
wonderful  beyond  comprehension,  the  true  and  only  essence  of  all 
created  things.  They  have  further  denied  the  spirit  principle,  and 
banished  it  from  the  creation,  given  their  adhesion  to  a  comfortless 
materialism,  and  cast  away  their  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  soul,  or  at 
least  its  immortality.  It  is  the  frequently  promulgated  errand  of  the 
spirits  to  wage  war  upon  this  materialistic  idea,  which  spreads  itself  so 
contagiously  and  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  everything  ideaL  I 
could  furnish  the  reader  whole  volmnes  to  show  how  earnestly  the 
spirits  address  themselves  to  this  task.  Instead  of  this  I  have  under- 
taken in  this  present  discussion  to  bring  together  what  materials  I  could, 
so  as  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  life  enjoyed  by  departed 
souls— that  life  into  which  we  must  all  one  day  enter." 

The  testimony  in  the  preceding  and  following  pages  of  this 
book  for  the  existence  of  these  intelligent  beings  is  quite  un- 
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impeachable  It  would  be  impossible  in  our  space  to  adduce 
all  the  arguments  which  they  present  to  us,  and  if  the  reader 
will  only  investigate  for  himself  he  will  be  able  from  the 
accordant  counsels  and  commands  of  many  spirits  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  the  real  truth  from  what  is  only  merely  prob- 
able. 

«Thi8  is  the  course  that  I  have  with  great  painstaking  followed, 
though  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
novel  and  obscure  theme,  I  have  kept  myself  entirely  free  from  mis- 
takes. I  cannot  answer  for  the  veriQcation  of  scientific  facts  respecting 
which  only  a  few  of  the  spirits  with  whom  we  had  intercourse  could 
make  answer.  In  relation  to  these  I  can  only  stand  as  a  mere  reporter 
of  what  has  been  imparted  to  me." 

The  author  also  makes  a  marked  discrimination  between  the 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  departed  human  souls  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  reliability  of  those  things  which  they  have 
imparted  to  us  through  mediums  by  their  professions,  and 
declarations.  He  thinks  he  has  performed  the  first  in  a  totally 
unexceptionable  manner.  He  only  claims  for  the  credibility  of 
the  revelations  such  a  degree  of  probability,  that  he  gives 
them  credence  in  all  general  particulars.  In  their  special  cor- 
rections, emendations,  perfectings  and  enlargings  of  knowledge 
he  gives  them  only  a  probable  credence.  When  we  look  over 
the  author's  rich  personal  investigations  and  observations,  we 
must  concede  that  the  manifestations  given  in  them  cannot  be 
explained  by  hallucination,  illusion,  or  any  waking  vision  ;  but 
solely  and  only  by  granting  the  existence  and  cooperation  of 
spirits  from  the  other  world  who  have  lived  in  this  one.  As 
an  experimenter  and  observer,  the  author  is  always  in  the 
most  considerate  and  watchful  state  of  mind,  just  as  he  was 
always  accustomed  to  be  in  his  other  lines  of  work.  The  sen- 
sations which  he  receives  are  always  of  such  a  character  as 
could  not  have  originated  in  his  inner  consciousness,  but  came 
to  him  from  a  spiritual  source,  separate  from  himself  and 
apparently  from  another  world.  Then  follow  revelations  from 
departed  spirits  respecting  their  former  relations  of  life  which 
were  unknown  to  him  yet  readily  verified ;  and  the  compari- 
son of  the  manifestations  made  to  him  and  the  evidences  of 
their  truth,  with  those  of  many  others  leads  always  to  like  appre- 
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hensioDs  and  convictions.  In  this  relation  the  most  important 
question  is,  as  to  whether  the  departed  souls  or  spirits  after 
their  separation  from  their  earthly  bodies  still  possess  an 
organism,  not  so  gross  indeed  but  still  physical  and  of  finer 
material.  It  should  not  be  accounted  a  joke  that  in  the  count- 
less spiritic  manifestations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
forty  years  this  assertion  of  a  finer  organism  has  been  con- 
stantly made.  Pure,  properly  abstract  spiriiuality  is  never 
ascribed  to  departed  spirits  or  souls,  except  in  ideal  abstract 
theories,  certainly  never  in  credible  spiritistic  manifestationa 
As  a  result  of  spiritualism  (or  spiritism)  it  is  claimed  the  deli- 
cate organism  of  the  departed  will  one  Jay  be  made  manifest 
to  the  senses  of  most  people,  if  not  to  all.  Other  things  point 
likewise  to  this  same  result  Baader  (1765-184:1)  long  ago 
took  this  position,  and  so  anticipated  an  important  proposition 
of  spiritualism.  Bemarks  on  this  subject  are  scattered  through 
most  of  Baader's  philosophical  writings,  but  are  found  in 
greatest  number  and  in  most  compact  form  in  the  4th  volume 
of  his  complete  works.  Under  the  title  **  Thoughts  by  Franz 
von  Baader  on  Human  Magnetism,  Somnambulism,  the 
Spiritual  World,  the  Present  and  Future  Life,"  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Spiritische-Eational  Zeitschrift,"  by  Meurer 
and  Mutze  (Leipsic,  Mutze,  1878),  a  review  of  the  subject 
may  be  found  with  plentiful  extracts  in  Baader's  own  words. 
From  this  review  we  cull  out  the  following  remarkable  sen- 
tences: 

*'  The  questioa  presents  itself  for  consideration  whether  in  this  accel- 
eration, this  shortening  of  periods— this  progressive  unfolding  of  this 
organization  process — ^the  exaltation  of  this  life  into  the  eternal  life; 
epochs  must  not  supervene,  in  which  a  shining  through,  and  a  bursting 
through  of  that  barrier  to  the  free  intercourse  with  spiritual  existences 
will  unavoidably  take  place.  We  are  probably  just  now  near  such  an 
epoch,  or  already  entered  upon  it.* 

Baader  had  also  a  prophetic  sense  of  the  near  approach  of  a 
new  epoch  of  spiritual  manifestations  and  indeed  sometime  be- 
fore the  description  by  Justinus  Kemer  of  the  seeing  medium 

*  The  spirit  realm  is  easy  of  assault, 
They  lie  concealed  beneath  the  thinnest  veil, 
And,  hearing,  silently  swarm  forth.' " 
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of  Prevorst,  and  before  the  advent  of  the  American  seeing 
medium,  A.  J.  Davis.     Farther  on  Baader  says: 

^*  A  spirit  without  body,  or  material  organization  (physia)  on  meta- 
physical gromidfi,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  Holy  Writ,  is  only  a  sem- 
blance; and  in  this  sense  genuine  metaphysics  as  well  as  Scripture  are 
decidedly  materialistic  as  compared  with  modem  spiritualism,  only  with 
this  important  difference  that  the  former  claim  an  incorruptible  form  of 
matter  instead  of  a  corruptible.  Now  with  regard  to  the  incorruptible 
— eternal — ^material  organization  (physis),  it  is  true  that  the  Absolute, 
Everlasting  Spirit  is  not  devoid  of  nature,  but  free  from  the  restrictions 
of  nature.  The  same  after  its  fashion,  is  true  of  the  finite,  created 
spirit,  only  that  through  misuse  of  its  free  will  it  is  bound  to  the  corrupt 
physical  body  and  cannot  free  itself  from  it.  Man  finds  himself  now  in 
this  physical  union  and  bondage,  and  the  sonmambulist  gives  us  a  fin- 
gerx>06t  towards  the  possibility  of  release  from  this  bondage,  and  a  union 
on  a  higher  plane." 

Then  Baader  brings  forward  a  very  important  thought. 
"There  is  in  man  an  inner  sense  as  contrasted  with  the  outer 
senses."  This  inner  sense  is  according  to  Baader's  remarks, 
present  and  efficient  in  all  men  and  at  all  times,  although  gen- 
erally undeveloped,  reduced  almost  to  insensibility,  and  dead- 
ened by  the  energies  of  the  outward  sense.  "  The  character  of 
the  inner  sense  consists  in  the  totality  of  all  the  elements  and 
factors,  whereas  the  outer  sense  presents  only  a  blending  of 
them."  Only  through  perfect  freedom  (from  the  physical  fet- 
ters) can  the  soul  become  cognizant  of  its  own  objectivity  in 
every  and  through  every  sense  (heretofore  chiefly  through 
the  eye  and  ear). 

"  Independently  of  all  theory,  it  stands  unequivocally  proved  that 
there  is  just  as  perfect  sight,  hearing,  feeling,  etc.,  from  within  as  from 
without.  We  find  these  sensations  from  within  developed  in  ordinary 
dreams,  but  they  take  place  jiist  as  truly  in  perfectly  wakeful  conditions, 
only  here  they  are  overborne  and  held  in  abeyance  by  the  sensations 
coming  from  without.  In  conditions  of  disease,  under  great  and  pow- 
erful excitements  of  the  mental  faculties,  oftentimes  just  before  death, 
more  rarely  under  perfectly  healthy  and  quiet  conditions  do  these 
awakenings  of  sensation  develop  from  within  outwardly.  Such  mani- 
festations, under  the  name  of  ecstasies  and  visions  are  and  have  been 
recognized  among  all  people  and  in  all  ages,  as  actual  facts,  as  real  and 
constantly  recurring  physiological  phenomena.  Yet  they  are  still  ex- 
plained away,  and  styled  as  a  whole  and  without  distinction,  as  momen- 
tary, passing  derangements.  The  exhibition  of  the  clear  spirit  of  persons 
under  the  influence  of  magnetism  in  recent  times,  has  first  made  it  pos- 
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sible  to  attain  to  the  idea  of  a  concentrlcal  seiisation,  and  to  distinguish 
this  from  a  subjective  imagination.  These  concentric  sensations  follow  an 
entirely  different  law  from  those  which  flow  from  the  physical  senses — 
a  law  not  at  all  materialistic  nor  earthy.  The  (abstract)  spiritualists  there- 
fore, follow  an  unfounded  assumption,  when  they  deny  to  the  depart- 
ed spirits  all  sensation  from  material  objects.  It  is  much  more  reasona- 
ble that  the  manif estions  of  feeling  reaching  outward  from  within,  such 
as  we  meet  with  in  dreams,  in  disease  and  in  ecstasies,  must  be  closely 
allied  with  that  condition  that  awaits  us  after  death,  and  which  now 
makes  its  affinity  apparent  in  so  many  ways.  If  these  manifestations 
are  really  anticipations  of  our  condition  after  death,  they  challenge 
the  closest  attention  from  our  religious  sympathies.  Coming  investigor 
tion  vnll  show  that  what  loe  have  supposed  infinitely  remote  from  us^  and 
as  pertaining  to  the  absolutely  unknowable  futurej  is  already  abiding  in 
us,  and  we  shall  find  our  real  selves  revealed  in  it,  and  our  physical  life 
wUl  he  found  the  really  eccentric  and  ecstatic  condition" 

If  departed  spirits  possess  the  power  of  sensation,  they  can- 
not be  without  a  corresponding  corporeality  which  must,  neces- 
sarily, be  considered  physical,  though  not  composed  of  the 
coarse,  earthy  material. 

The  author  gives  information,  at  the  hands  of  his  mediums, 
to  one  English  and  several  German  ladies,  as  from  spirits,  who 
manifested  themselves  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  mediums. 
Among  the  statements  given  by  the  author  are  those  of  Hum- 
neer  Stafford,  Walter  Tracy,  Speyer,  Glabisch,  Heine  (a  teacher), 
and  Pauline  Seigner.  These  statements  are  interesting,  some- 
time^ striking  and  always  quite  clear  concerning  God  and  the 
world,  body,  spirit,  soul,  death,  spirit-power,  spiritual  body, 
education  of  children,  hell,  land  of  the  sphere,  etc.,  eta,  and 
may  be  read  at  length  in  the  book.  Although  the  author 
confines  himself  mainly  to  manifestations  through  mediums, 
still  he  gives  one  chapter  (xv.)  to  the  subject  of  materialization. 
Since  he  is  convinced  "in  a  thousand  ways"  of  its  reality,  he 
seeks  to  gain  a  more  intelligent  explanation  of  it,  although  he 
declares  the  methods  by  which  the  results  take  place  are  still 
an  insolvable  conundrum.  We  must  understand,  however,  that 
the  substance  which  alone  the  spirits  can  use  for  that  purpose, 
is  an  extremely  tenuous  outflow,  which  is  constantly  passing 
from  all  living  created  beings,  and  then  surrounds  each  being 
as  a  shining  envelope  or  sphere.  The  spirits  borrow  from  us, 
and  especially  from  the  mediums,  this  subtracted  essence,  and 
are  able  thereby  to  thicken  their  own  spiritual  bodies  so  as  to 
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make  them  visible  to  a&  From  a  special  oommanication  by 
James  Burns  to  the  Committee  of  the  Dialectic  Society  of  Lon- 
don, the  writer  gives  a  condensed  explanatory  statement,  ooi^ 
responding  to  what  has  just  been  stated,  and  closes  the  chapter 
on  materialization  with  these  words:  ''Enough  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  to  show  that  the  spirits  by  use  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  have  means  at  their  command  to  incorporate  the 
same  (to  materialize,  and  to  dematerialize),  just  as  we  by  the 
use  of  electricity  are  able  to  separate  water  into  two  gases  and 
then  to  reunite  the  gases  into  water  again.'*  Compare  the  thor* 
ough  treatise  in  two  volumes,  by  Dr.  Jencken,  '^  Conclusions 
concerning  Spiritualism,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Dialectic  Soci- 
ety  of  London,"  pp.  12-80.  Without  acquaintance  or  collusion, 
Jencken  agrees  closely  with  Baader.  Hegel,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  represented  in  a  hostile  manner  to  be  a  materialist,  as  though, 
forsooth,  nobody  but  a  materialist  could  deny  the  truth  of  im- 
mortality. This  is  not  the  case,  as  the  works  of  Oken,  Hegel, 
Michelet,  Biedermann  and  Schleiermacher  show.  How  readily, 
absolute  Idealism  may  be  transformed  into  Materialism,  L. 
Feuerbach  and  David  Strauss  are  witnesse&  The  succeeding 
chapters  (xvi.-xx.)  treat  of  rappings.  and  table  tippings, 
writing,  mind-reading,  love  for  all,  watchful  care  over  us,  con- 
taining much  that  is  instructive,  and  not  a  little  that  is  striking 
and  mysterious,  and  that  calls  for  further  explanation. 

In  chapter  xxi.  we  are  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
religion.  It  is  well  known  that  a  portion  of  the  spiritualists 
have  advertised  their  belief  as  a  new  and  improved  religion. 
The  author  does  not  exactly  go  to  this  length,  but  the  ten- 
dency is  strongly  in  this  direction.  Some  spirits  who  have 
manifested  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  the  deceased  father  of  the 
American  chemist,  Robert  Hare,  distinguish  three  spheres  of  the 
spirit  world  with  many  minor  subdivisions.  The  earth  is  the 
rudimentary  sphere.  The  second  sphere  is  higher,  with  beings 
more  advanced.  The  third  or  highest  is  called  the  Summer 
land  or  Heaven.  In  the  first  or  lowest  sphere  are  found  those 
departed  spirits  who  are  counted  most  imperfect,  who  need 
ordinarily  a  long  time  for  their  development  before  they  can 
be  exalted  to  the  next  sphere.  In  the  second  sphere  are  found 
no  sectarian  or  dogmatic  controversies.    There  is  found  there 
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ODly  one  faitb,  one  religion,  one  conviction  that  never  can  be 
shaken,  and  that  is  that  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  world  is 
the  loving  Father  of  all  his  children.  The  third  sphere  is  the 
perfect  one.  The  morality  of  spiritualism  (according  to  the  spir- 
its) is  stated  by  oar  author  to  be  in  no  wise  different  from  that 
of  the  wise  and  enlightened  in  all  ages,  a  morality  which  Christ 
taught  in  its  completest  purity.  But  whether  He  really  taught 
anything  more  than  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  Spirit,  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  will, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  our  author  considers  an  open 
question.  He  also  thinks,  and  this  is  not  a  small  nor  unim- 
portant factor,  that  it  is  questionable,  whether  everything  else 
is  not  mere  interpolation,  and  so,  up  to  this  limit,  really  deserv- 
ing to  be  thrown  away.  Here  theology  and  philosophy  will 
have  to  put  in  a  word,  and  the  author's  desultory  statements 
concerning  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  in  no  wise  sat- 
isfactory. He  does  not  once  touch  upon  the  Evangelists  and 
the  Apostolical  Epistles,  though  he  does  refer  to  the  abuses  of 
the  Boman  hierarchy,  and  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the 
Eeformers.  It  is  true  that  the  symbols  of  Christian  faith 
should  be  revised,  and  a  harmonizing  of  the  different  points  of 
faith  so  far  as  possible  effected,  without  depreciating  their  rela- 
tive value.  The  radical  overthrow  of  these  symbols  is  not  to 
be  considered;  but  rather  a  general  reformation,  the  purifying, 
expanding,  and  perfecting  of  the  real,  germinal  truths  that 
they  contain.  The  author's  opposition  to  the  Christian  symbols 
of  faith  is  carried  much  too  far;  and  in  his  belittling  of  their 
value  in  the  history  of  culture  in  its  best  sense,  he  descends 
into  a  one-sided  empiricism,  and  a  barrenness  of  profound  phi- 
losophical conception,  which  betrays  itself  in  the  declaration 
that  "we  (Germans)  follow  the  ideal  development  of  every 
other  people,  and  possess  an  established  reputation  in  foreign 
lands  for  impractical  philosophical  dreaming."  The  German 
philosophy,  our  author  does  not  seem  to  think  worthy  of  a 
mention.  He  is  little  acquainted  with  philosophical  specula- 
tion, and  shows  no  remarkable  talent  for  it.  From  the  mongrel 
position  of  empirical  philosophy  he  decides,  not  because  they 
were  inconsequent,  but  from  simple  choice,  to  shut  out  from  the 
investigatien  whole  domains  of  phenomena  of  spiritic  manifesta- 
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tion.  His  philosophy,  if  odo  might  so  call  it,  is  very  defective 
and  desultory — ^a  set  of  notions  intermixed  with  mystical  ele- 
ments rather  than  a  tendency  even  to  a  profound  philosophy  of 
reason.  If  there  be  no  other,  no*  stronger  basis  for  spiritualism 
or  spiritism  than  that  of  this  author,  it  can  never  develop  any 
power  to  strengthen  the  world.  For  since  his  philosophical 
bases  are  weak,  he  can  ascribe  to  the  declarations  of  the  spirits 
only  a  certain  degree  of  probability.  And  even  if  that  degree 
be  a  high  one,  he  can  certainly  never  stand  with  any  ^lat,  or 
bold  his  ground  against  the  colossal  power  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  or  Evangelical  symbola  His  book  is  rather  an  expres- 
sion of  firm  conviction  than  a  broad  philosophical  foundation. 
Of  the  definite  relationship  of  God  to  the  world,  of  the  idea  of  Cre- 
ation and  its  consequences,  of  the  relationship  of  the  divine  Law- 
giver to  the  subject-matter  of  his  laws,  of  his  power  over  them, 
of  the  relationship  of  the  ethical  laws  to  grace,  we  learn  little 
or  nothing  from  our  author.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  exhib- 
ited by  him  in  a  very  high  (not  to  say  the  highest  possible) 
degree ;  and  this  without  a  word  about  its  origin,  its  foundation 
in  God  to  make  it  intelligible  to  us,  or  an  effort  to  show  how  it 
can  remain  the  same  in  all  men  of  all  grades  of  development 
Like  freedom  of  the  will  shall  continue  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  and  yet  no  retrogression  shall  be  possible  there.  The 
writer  confesses  mournfully  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the 
age  which  are  a  detriment  to  spiritualism,  in  that  they  serve 
to  make  belief  impossible  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but 
he  does  not  notice  at  all  that  a  portion  of  the  Idealists  (Schelling 
in  his  youth,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Schopenhauer)  vie  with 
the  materialists  in  doubting  and  denying  immortality.  He 
says  nothing  of  that  philosopher  who  led  both  armies  to  that 
most  good-natured,  energetic,  and  remarkable  conflict;  nor 
does  he  say  anything  of  Baader  or  know  the  least  thing  to  say. 
His  earnest  desire  is  quite  urgently  directed  to  keep  Germany 
from  being  a  mere  passive  spectator  in  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  great  spiritual  movement  brought  on  by  spiritualism  and 
spiritism.  But  according  to  our  opinion  he  should  have  taken 
the  position  before  the  German  people  that  spiritism  is  a  very 
ancient  thing  in  Germany,  if  he  could,  only  have  presented  its 
various  grades  of  development,  in  an  intelligible  way,  and  in 
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pictures  colored  to  suit  the  various  ages: — ^if  he  could  have 
only  shown  how,  ten  years  before  the  beginnings  of  American 
spiritualism,  one  of  the  great  philosophers  of  Germany,  moi^ 
profound  than  Kant  or  indeed*  than  Schopanhauer,  had  antici- 
pated its  prominent  principles. 

Should  the  author  look  to  the  press  for  the  victory  of  spirit- 
ualism, he^has  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  age,  if  he  thinks  he 
will  force  attention  from  any  goodly  number  of  prominent 
investigators.  In  the  present  and  immediate  future  but  little  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  press.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  at  the  present 
time  thoroughly  hostile ;  and  whenever,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
editorial  sympathies  are  not  thoroughly  hostile,  they  govern 
themselves  like  those  theater  directors  who  select  their  pieces 
by  their  estimate  of  public  taste  and  not  from  their  intrinsic 
worth.  **Exempla  sunt  odiosa."  The  honorable  editors  of  our 
public  journals  will  not  deal  much  differently  with  such  a 
subject  as  spiritualism.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  give 
place  to  the  most  frivolous  quips  and  assaults  upon  and  against 
spiritism,  without  granting  to  any  adherent  of  the  same  any 
opportunity  to  publish  his  experiences  or  convictions.  The 
utmost  that  they  permit  is  that  the  assaulted  party  may  make 
a  brief  reply  or  correction.  They  do  not  see  that  since  ZoU- 
ner's  "  bomb  "  of  scientific  treatment  has  appeared,  it  might  be 
reasonably  asked  that  honest  advocates  and  opponents  should 
have  free  discussion  in  their  columns,  and  that  a  fair  opportu- 
nity for  spiritual  manifestation  should  be  given. 

The  opponents  of  spiritualism  are: 

I.  Those  who  really  accept  philosophical  spiritualism,  and 
yet  allow  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  the  idea  that  departed 
spirits,  or,  more  exactly,  spirits  on  the  other  side,  are  so  abso- 
lutely severed  from  this  material  world  that  their  return,  or 
influence  upon  matter  is  impossible. 

U.  Those  who  do  not  indeed  deny  the  possibility  and  real- 
ity of  such  return  and  influence,  but  only  credit  such  manifes- 
tations as  the  sanction  of  the  church  indorses ;  and  as  to  the 
rest,  especially  such  manifestations  as  are  requested,  and  for 
this  reason  granted,  they  consider  them  unlawful  or  savoring  of 
witchcraft. 

UL  Those  who  from  pantheistic,  naturalistic,  or  materialistic 
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principles  deny  tbe  existence  of  the  soul  beyond  this  earthly 
life ;  and  who  denounce  everything  that  would  seem  to  contra- 
diet  their  belief,  as  false,  deceptive,  and  fraudulent. 

Pantheists,  Naturalists,  and  Materialists  stand  radically  op- 
posed to  spiritualism,  or  more  properly  to  spiritism,  which  rests 
upon  Spiritualism,  and  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  souls. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  mongrel  class  of  spiritualists,  who  are 
so  only  in  nama  They  do  not  dare  to  deny  tbe  principal  facts 
claimed  by  spiritualism,  since  these  have  been  proved  by  their 
own  experience;  but  they  endeavor  to  explain  them  in  a  mate- 
rialistic way.  Believers  in  a  personal  pantheism,  since  they 
believe  in  immortality,  may  readily  become  spiritualists.  The 
great  battle  that  spiritualism  has  to  fight,  must  be  waged  against 
materialism;  an  '^ism"  which  is  weak  indeed  in  its  own  theo- 
retical basis,  and  like  the  opponents  of  Copernicus,  following  a 
deceptive  appearance.  It  is  strong,  however,  in  its  conceits, 
and  exercises  therefore  a  great  power  over  many.  The  system 
may  well  be  compared  to  the  blindness  of  mythological  times, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  more  powerful.  What  an  unexampled 
manifestation  of  spiritual  power  was  necessary  to  break  the 
claims  of  mythical  beliefs  from  off  the  world's  most  gifted  peo- 
ple, and  destroy  their  influence  over  them.  Just  so  it  will 
require  the  combined  efforts  of  the  gifted  investigators  of  spiritual 
truth  to  beat  down  materialism  and  drive  it  from  the  minds  of 
the  masses  and  give  entrance  to  noble  and  exalted  thoughts  and 
ideas. 

The  communications  through  the  author's  mediums  (Heine, 
Stafford,  Gladisch,  Pauline  Seigner)  bear  all  the  outward  signs 
of  trustworthiness:  are  important,  worthy  of  respectful  consid- 
eration, and  remarkable.  Still  there  are  some  points  that  are 
more  than  doubtful  and  need  a  closer  investigation.  The 
declaration  of  the  spirit  through  Heine  is  an  example.  He  says 
that  to  himself  at  least  the  thoughts  of  an  earthly  being  seem 
composed  of  matter  and  to  be  luminous — a  statement  which 
cannot  be  interpreted  in  the  ordinary  sense,  since  the  spiritual 
existence  (as  distinguished  from  everything  material)  of  thought 
is  admitted  by  every  living  man,  except  perhaps  oar  author. 

The  author  follows  the  chapter  on  "  Religion"  with  the  one 
(xxil)  on  "Phenomena"  in   order  that  he  might  rightfully 
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speak  of  the  complete  ignorance  which  reigns  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  generally;  and  still  more  in  the  minds  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  learned  men,  about  what  has  been  accepted  as  fact 
for  decades  in  other  lands  through  rich  experience  and  incon- 
trovertible evidence.  It  can  be  readily  comprehended  that  this 
ignorance  has  obtained  in  greatest  part  from  deliberate  purpose, 
sometimes  from  shame  and  fear,  sometimes  from  downright 
antipathy.  Had  words  and  writings  been  wanting  in  Germany, 
which  could  have  made  at  least  the  fundamental  principles  of 
spiritualistic  fact  continually  accessible  (the  fact  is,  more  than 
this  has  been  constantly  on  hand) ;  since  the  publication  of  the 
Spiritualistic  library  of  the  Hon.  State  Councillor,  Alexander 
Askakow,  assisted  by  Gregor  0.  Wittig,  in  14  volumes  (1867- 
76),  there  has  certainly  been  a  rich  opportunity  to  find  instruc- 
tion in  the  spiritistic  manifestations  and  developments  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  The  library  above  mentioned,  gives  fair  Ger- 
man translations  by  Wittig,  of  the  published  works  and  writ- 
ings of  Davis,  Hare,  Edmonds,  Owen,  Wallace,  and  Grookes, 
which  really  deserve  to  be  studied,  since  they  are  in  many 
respects  remarkable.  It  is  well  known  too,  that  many  writ- 
ings of  Allan  Kardek  (French)  have  already  been  translated 
into  German,  and  a  revised  translation  of  his  complete  works  is 
now  in  progress.  Of  the  specially  remarkable  writings  in  Ger- 
many, only  those  of  Max  Perty,  Meurer,  and  Pichte  need  be 
mentioned  here.  Besides  these  the  ^^  Pneumatology"  of  Baron 
V.  Guldenstein  has  been  translated  into  German.  The  hitherto 
thoroughly  despised  "Christian  Mysticism,"  by  Joseph  V. 
Gorres  should  now  receive  a  careful  examination  and  well- 
grounded  judgment  While  it  is  correctly  reported  that  the 
Gorres  Co.  purpose  issuing  a  new  edition  of  bis  works  the  fact 
is  becoming  more  certainly  established  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  Boman  Catholic  church  stands  opposed  to  modem 
spiritualism  as  being  rationalistic  and  naturalistic.  In  a  vol- 
ume by  a  Boman  Catholic  theologian,  remarkable  for  its  spirit, 
learning,  acuteness,  and  statement  of  facts,  an  example  is 
given  of  this  churchly  opposition  to  spiritualism.  It  is  there 
spoken  of  as  an  entire  fabrication,  begun  in  the  "  Methodist 
Fox  family,"  who  soon  set  up  a  question  bureau  for  "  spirit 
rappings." 
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"Thofle  persons,"  he  oontinues,  *' who  possessed  the  accomplishment 
of  calling  forth  the  spirit  sounds  and  explaining  them,  were  called 
'medinms.'  They  were  mostly  of  the  female  sex.  The  mediums 
announced  themselves  as  traveling  oonmiission  agents,  hy  cards  and 
through  the  public  journals ;  and  they  worked  for  pay.  They  consisted 
of  four  claoooo :  rapping,  writing,  hearing,  and  seeing  mediums.  In  the 
way  of  machinery,  they  availed  themselves  of  several  instruments  with 
which  to  question  the  spirits ;  the  Spiritoecope  and  Fsychograph.  But 
the  spirits,  even  those  of  the  notable  dead,  gave  very  contradictory 
answers  and  show  a  remarkable  lack  of  historical,  biblical,  and  gram- 
matical knowledge.  The  followers  of  spiritualism  represent  no  relig- 
ious system ;  but  its  pantheistic,  socialistic,  subjective,  elective  tenden- 
cies ;  its  polytheistic  sympathies ;  its  terrible  e£Fects  upon  the  health  of 
body  and  soul  (developing  nervous  disease,  insanity  and  suicide),  char- 
acterize spiritualism  as  the  enemy  of  the  open,  temperate,  transparent 
spirit  of  Ghristianity." 

With  this  the  theologian  considers  the  matter  finished.  It 
then  only  remains  to  destroy  the  members  of  the  monster. 
Then  he  treats  especially  of  the  fees  of  the  mediums,  although 
this  comes  from  their  poverty,  etc. 

Oar  author's  "  manifestations,"  (Friese)  bring  forward  much 
that  is  interesting  and  noteworthy,  and  that  seems  to  deserve 
most  careful  attention.  In  "  Advice,"  the  last  chapter  (xxiii.) 
of  the  book,  there  are  some  instructive  reflections  given,  and 
counsel  offered.  Here  is  included  a  whole  list  of  carefully  pre- 
pared statements,  respecting  the  organization  of  spiritual  cir- 
cles, and  how  to  assist  the  spirits  in  making  reply.  These 
might  be  found  useful  in  many  circles,  and  they  make  many 
things  plain,  respecting  which  people  are  now  doubtful. 

The  principal  discussion  over  the  question  of  spiritism  in 
Germany  now  lies  before  us.  As  the  empire  of  Germany  is 
surrounded  by  enemies  without,  and  has  foes  in  its  own  bosom, 
so  by  analogy  is  spiritism.  The  indolence  of  the  masses  on 
the  matter  is  disgraceful,  but  still  more  disgraceful  is  that 
active  opposition  which  rejects  it  beforehand  without  investiga- 
tion. The  beginning  of  investigation  looks  like  a  hopeful 
concession.  If  any  enter  upon  a  partial  investigation,  the 
partial  investigation  will  not  suffice,  and  that  by  so  much  the 
more  as  the  investigators  desire  to  find  their  presumptions  un- 
conditionally confirmed.  If  the  manifestations  are  not  satis- 
factory, they  may  very  likely  not  go  on  to  test  their  presump- 
tions, but  in  spite  of  evident  facts  refuse  to  go  on. 
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We  need  above  all  a  complete  philosophical  examination, 
test,  and  overthrowal  of  Pantheism,  Naturalism,  and  Material- 
ism, before  the  way  shall  be  open  for  a  dispassionate,  genu- 
inely scientific  investigation  and  testing  of  spiritistic  phe- 
nomena. And  on  the  other  side  there  is  just  as  much  need  of 
a  philosophic  investigation  and  testing  of  the  teachings  of 
Bevelation  and  Christian  symbols  in  their  full  contents,  so  that 
light  may  be  shed  upon  the  relationship  of  the  so-called  posi- 
tive teachings  to  the  more  recent  theories  of  spiritualism. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mt  Position  with  Refibencb  to  So-called  Spibitujllism. 
Bt  H.  ULRICI. 
The  preceding  review  of  Priese's  book,  which  includes  at 
the  same  time  a  general  review  of  Spiritism,  gives  me  the 
opportunity  which  I  have  desired  to  state  clearly  my  own 
views,  these  having  been  in  many  respects  misunderstood,  and 
indeed  intentionally  perverted.  I  am  generally  considered  by 
the  opponents  of  Spiritism,  as  well  as  by  its  adherents,  as  a 
decided  advocate  of  the  now  wide-spread  faith  in  the  existence 
of  spirits,  who  in  whatever  way  they  are  able  to  do  it,  not 
only  hold  intercourse  with  certain  individuals,  but  manifest 
their  existence  by  various  physical  phenomena,  and  actually 
perform  many  feats.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  this  faith.  The 
very  title  of  my  first  Article  published  in  this  magazine, 
**  The  So-called  Spiritism,  a  Scientific  Question,"  ought  to  con- 
vince every  unprejudiced  person  that  I  do  not  reckon  myself 
as  a  believer.  This,  as  I  supposed,  very  inoffensive  Article, 
which  drew  its  contents  from  the  statements  of  ZoUner's 
"  Scientific  Memoirs,"  has  accomplished  the  wonderful  result  of 
diverting  the  attacks  of  the  numerous  opponents  of  Spiritism 
from  my  principal,  the  real  defender  of  it ;  and  toward  myself 
who  became,  so  to  speak,  his  mouthpiece.  And  these  attacks 
have,  moreover,  in  a  very  wonderful  manner  not  been  occupied 
to  any  extent  with  the  matter  in  hand,  but  with  my  personal 
relation  to  it.  Their  subject  matter  has  been  my  assertion  that 
the  so-called  spiritism  has  become,  through  the  investigations 
of  ZoUner  and  his  fellow  laborers,  an  open  question  for  scien- 
tific investigation.     This  was  my  statement ;  and  their  main 
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work  was  to  prove  it,  or  disprove  it.  Whether  I,  or  any  other 
person,  may  believe  in  the  so-called  spirits,  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  oonsequence.  Although  I  have  never  at  any  time  or 
place,  acknowledged  myself  a  believer,  still  the  attacks  in  sci- 
entific and  unscientific  journals  have  been  directed  principally 
at  me,  as  though  I  stood  at  the  very  head  of  believing  spiritists. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  left  the  scientific  basis  on  which 
I  placed  mysell  I  only  asked  at  the  very  end  of  my  Article, 
and  as  the  outcome  of  it^  *'  What  do  these  phenomena  mean, 
or  how  can  they  be  explained  ?"  This  "  or"  moreover  was 
only  added  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  directly  to  the  state- 
ment that  *'  I  do  not  profess  to  have  found  an  explanation  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  desire  briefly  to  discuss  the 
explanations  hitherto  offered,  and  the  most  apparent  causes  of 
them,  not  excluding  the  objective  cause." 

From  this  thoroughly  scientific  discussion  I  practically  at- 
tained the  following  result:  '^  We  cannot  from  these  things 
concur  in  the  commonly  received  hypothesis  of  the  spiritic 
origin  of  the  phenomena  we  have  been  discussing."  Finally  I 
attempted  to  show  the  mere  plausibility  of  this  hypothesis,  by 
some  remarks  designed  to  explain  the  actions  of  these  mani- 
festing spirits,  the  subject  matter  of  the  revelations,  and  the 
reason  for  their  appearance.  But  I  added  emphatically: 
*'  This  attempt  at  explanation  of  the  spiritual  phenomena  does 
not  profess  to  be  any  explanation  at  all,  in  the  scientific  sense, 
but  only  a  mere  hypothesis."  And  in  full  accord  with  the 
intent  and  sense  of  my  Article,  I  close  it  with  these  words : 
'*  The  deeper  the  darkness  which  surrounds  this  whole  subject, 
and  the  more  important  the  disclosures  which  shall  be  made, 
when  the  darkness  shall  be  overcome  with  light ;  by  so  much 
more  is  it  the  bounden  duty  of  the  '  man  of  science'  to  do  his 
best  toward  the  solution  of  the  riddle  now  presented  to  him." 

Prot  Wundt,  the  well  known  physiologist  and  psychologist, 
as  is  well  known  and  to  my  great  satisfaction,  recognized,  and 
in  his  open  letter,  attempted  what  I  requested.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to  my  hypothesis  and 
reflections,  which  were  after  all  only  a  sort  of  postscript  to  the 
discussion.  The  subject  which  was  to  me  the  main  topic  he 
treated  as  a   secondary  affair.     He   antagonizes    my  position 
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that  through  Z(jllner's  work,  Spiritism  has  become  a  scieDtific 
question,  since  be  denies  the  *'  scientific  value  of  these  investi* 
gations."  But  he  denies  them  only  for  this  reason,  that  these 
spiritual  manifestations  have  only  impressed  him  as  jugglers' 
tricks,  and  not  natural  phenomena.  He  seeks,  I  admit,  to 
justify  Ibis  conclusion.  But  so  long  as  he  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  '*  he  is  not  in  condition  to  risk  even  a  conjecture  as 
to  how  these  experiments  were  performed"— just  so  long  his 
judgment  respecting  the  spiritual  phenomena  becomes  mere 
personal  opinion,  and  has  no  right  to  the  title  of  a  scientific 
hypothesis,  because  it  does  not  afford  any  possible  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

Assuming  for  argument's  sake  that  he  is  right  in  denying  the 
scientific  value  of  ZoUner's  "  Investigations," — I  myself  came 
to  this  same  conclusion  in  my  much  combatted  Article,  and  it 
is  the  conclusion  generally  accepted  as  the  most  probable  bj 
most  people.  The  result  only  sets  one  hypothesis  over  against 
the  other,  and  neither  of  them  has  any  scientific  valua  In- 
deed my  statement  as  to  the  condition  in  which  so-called 
spiritualism  stands  to  science,  is  in  no  wise  overthrown  by  his  hy- 
pothesis. Indeed  his  hypothesis  does  not  touch  it  at  all  The 
statement  remains  true  to-day  even  if  the  case  is  one  of  simple 
jugglery.  For  this  trickery  is  by  universal  consent  of  such  an 
extraordinary  kind,  so  different  in  form  and  substance  from 
everything  which  the  most  celebrated  jugglers  have  hitherto 
executed,  that  high  authorities  in  that  craft  (Ballachini,  and 
others)  have  emphatically  denied  that  these  phenomena  can 
possibly  be  performed  by  their  art.  An  examination  there- 
fore ought  to  be  made  in  the  interests  of  science,  as  well  as  for 
practical  reasons,  so  as  to  find  out  how  such  results  as  these 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  presence  of  such  men  as  Zdllner, 
W.  Weber,  Fechner,  Scheibner,  etc.,  by  Slade  and  his  associ- 
ates, even  if  the  things  have  not  been  done  scientifically.  It  is 
exceedingly  remarkable  that  of  all  those  who  with  Wundt  be- 
lieve in  the  juggler  theory,  not  one  has  ever  attempted  to  take 
any  part  in  Slade's  manifestations  or  expose  his  humbuggery. 

So  much  as  this  remains  unquestionably  true:  So-called 
Spiritibm  is  a  scientipic  question,  which  science  in  her 
OWN  interest  ought  to  investigate. 
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Artiolb  IIL— the  importance   OF   EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCH  IN  MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 

When  we  look  upon  mechanical  science  as  an  abstract  sci- 
ence, having  for  its  foundation  only  a  few  simple  axioms, 
dynamical  laws,  and  geometrical  theorems,  and  divest  it  of 
many  of  its  complicated  mathematical  applications,  we  can 
hardly  help  regarding  the  science  as  complete. 

The  controversies  and  discussions  which  marked  its  growth, 
and  which  for  centuries  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world,  have  ceased,  and  there  is  left  to  the  present  generation 
a  clear,  well  defined  science  treating  of  the  forces  of  nature 
and  the  movements  which  they  produce,  or  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  force  and  motion. 

Even  the  last  great  extension  of  this  science  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  true  theory  of  heat,  which  in  its  conception  and 
importance  was  but  a  fit  culmination  of  the  labors  of  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  men,  has  now  become  universally  accepted 
in  all  its  significant  features ;  and  although  some  of  the  men 
are  now  living  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  purely  mechanical  nature  of  heat,  and  in  bringing  all  its 
manifestations  into  harmony  with  mechanical  laws,  yet  this 
result  seems  now  to  have  been  only  the  realization  of  anticipa- 
tions long  looked  for,  and  long  before  predicted. 

No  such  anticipations  now  lie  before  us  to  excite  the  zeal  of 
the  investigator.  There  are  now  no  such  controversies  or 
opportunities  for  discovery  to  stimulate  analytical  investiga- 
tion as  marked  the  last  and  the  preceding  centuries.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nomenclature  chosen,  the  forms  used,  or  the 
classification  of  subjects,  there  is  no  longer  any  contention  re- 
garding the  theorems  established  by  Benedetti,  Decartes, 
Leibnitz,  Newton,  D'Alembert,  Bernoulli,  and  others;  and 
more  recently,  in  our  own  generation,  by  Clausius,  Rankine, 
Helmh^ltz,  and  Sir  William  Thomson. 

But  while  we  inherit  in  all  its  completeness  a  science  so 
comprehensive  and  exact,  in  its  generalizations,  as  to  embrace 
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the  movemeDts  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  infinitessimal  motions  of  the  molecules  of  bodies, 
prodacing  the  phenomena  of  heat,  on  the  other,  there  is  still 
an  unlimited  field  open  for  experimental  research. 

As  far  as  mechanical  science  is  concerned  it  may  be  said 
that  we  live  in  an  era  of  applied  science.  An  epoch  which  has 
already  produced  astounding  and  unexpected  results,  modify- 
ing  and  changing  all  the  relations  of  civilized  life. 

Concerning  abstract  principles,  no  kind  of  knowledge  is 
more  widely  diflfused  or  universally  accepted  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  subject  we  are  considering.  We  live  and  move 
through  the  medium  of  appliances  which  are  but  the  exempli- 
fications of  well  known  mechanical  principles ;  and  with  the 
firm  foundations  of  an  exact  science  to  build  upon,  there  is  an 
increasing  activity  of  thought  and  action,  directed,  not  to  the 
discovery  of  new  principles,  but  towards  new  methods,  new 
applications,  greater  mechanical  achievements. 

To  employ  the  language  of  mechanics,  there  exists  at  the 
present  time  an  immense  momentum  of  intellectual  force,  in 
this  respect,  which  must  either  be  properly  directed  to  over- 
coming obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress,  or  dissipated  in  costly 
fiftilures. 

Speculations  as  to  what  may  be  the  results  of  this  stored  up 
mental  energy  in  future  developments  of  the  mechanic  arta, 
are  unprofitable;  but  well-directed  efforts  towards  the  de- 
termination of  new  applications,  or  the  experimental  verifica- 
tion of  inductive  demonstrations,  are  seldom  without  interest ; 
and  the  more  thorough  and  complete  such  investigations  are 
made,  the  greater  will  be  their  subsequent  value. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  applications  of  mechanical  science 
to  engineering,  and  in  the  arts,  for  which  such  experimental 
researches  are  now  demanded. 

The  recent  united  appeal  of  the  three  principal  engineering 
societies  of  this  country  urging  the  continuance  of  appropria- 
tions by  the  United  States  Government  for  experiments  on  the 
strength  and  properties  of  the  materials  used  in  engineering 
structures,  is  evidence  of  the  want  that  is  felt  of  0  better 
knowledge  of  this  particular  subject 

Among  the  forces  of  nature  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
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there  is  one  class  of  which  the  laws  have  not  been  subjected 
to  exact  determination. 

Whatever  may  be  the  natare  of  the  forces  of  gravity  and 
inertia,  the  laws  governing  their  action  are  definitely  deter- 
mined ;  bat  of  the  molecular  forces  which  resist  the  disrup- 
tion of  materials,  and  which  govern  their  action  under  the 
influence  of  external  forces,  but  little  is  definitely  known ;  all 
that  is  known  has  been  derived  from  special  experiments  on 
specific  forms  and  qualities  of  materials,  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  these  materials,  are  not  yet  sufficient  for  general  or 
universal  applications.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  not 
only  the  cost,  but  the  absolute  safety,  of  all  engineering  struc- 
tures depends  apon  this  uncertain  knowledge,  the  importance 
of  the  question  becomes  evident  So  little  has  been  done  in 
this  country  in  many  branches  of  this  subject  that  reliance  is 
placed  almost  wholly  on  the  results  of  investigations  made 
abroad ;  investigations  which  were  never  entirely  applicable  to 
the  material  found  here ;  and  which,  on  account  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  arts  of  manufacture  and  fabrication,  have  be- 
come to  a  certain  .extent  obsolete,  or  of  very  uncertain  value. 

In  relation  to  metallic  products,  it  may  be  said  that  a  new 
field  of  technical  inquiry  has  sprung  up,  lying  between  the 
science  of  metallurgy  and  the  profession  of  engineering. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  metallurgist  is  required  to 
answer  all  questions  relating  to  the  properties  of  the  metals  in 
the  forms  in  which  they  reach  the  engineer.  These  properties 
are  determined  or  modified  greatly  by  the  processes  of  fabrica- 
tion required  to  transform  the  raw  materials  into  the  shapes  in 
which  they  are  used.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  metallurgist 
to  trace  these  materials  through  all  the  transmutations  which 
they  may  undergo  before  being  put  to  use.  The  very  condi- 
tions of  use  often  require  special  treatment,  and  do  certainly 
enter  largely  into  the  inquires  which  must  be  instituted  to 
prove  their  fitness  for  special  purposes.  On  the  other  hand  the 
engineer  has  not  usually  the  appliances  nor  the  opportunities, 
for  fully  testing  the  materials  he  employs.  Time,  mouey,  and 
apparatus  are  necessary,  neither  of  which  can  usually  be 
spared  from  his  ordinary  professional  engagementa 

For  the  action  of  the  ordinary  materials  used  in  this  country 
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reference  can  only  be  had  to  the  results  of  researches  by  pri- 
vate individuals  made  on  a  limited  scale,  or  to  more  general 
and  systematic,  but  less  applicable,  results  of  experiments  in- 
stituted by  foreign  governments. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  system  of  experiments, 
however  carefully  conducted,  on  the  properties  of  the  metals 
will  cover  every  special  case,  but  there  are  standard  products, 
and  standard  processes  of  fabrication,  for  which  exact  deter- 
minations of  absolute  strength,  ductility,  elastic  limits,  and 
other  properties,  under  given  conditions  of  use,  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  rapid  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel,  especially,  render  such  investigations  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  useful  appli- 
cations a  matter  of  the  highest  interest 

It  is  becoming,  in  fact,  a  reproach  to  our  country,  that  for 
such  investigations,  which  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished,  can  only  be  undertaken  at  public 
expense,  so  little  has  been  accomplished  here.  Our  engineers 
are  often  obliged  to  refer  to  experiments  made  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  for  the  numerical  data  necessary  for  designing  the 
most  simple  structures.  The  names  of  Hodgkinson  and  Fair- 
bairn  will  always  be  mentioned  with  veneration,  and  held  in 
honor,  as  men  whose  experimental  researches  have  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  formed  the  groundwork  of  our 
structures  in  iron.  But  even  the  youngest  engineers  become 
restless  under  the  necessity  of  constant  reference  to  results 
which  they  recognize  as  belongihg  to  the  past  and  as  not 
wholly  applicable  to  the  present.  Much  useful  knowledge  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  contributed  by  our  own  engineers  on 
this  subject,  but  with  some  exceptions  their  results  have  been 
generally  limited  in  their  range  of  applications,  and  not  suffil- 
ciently  comprehensive  to  become  of  universal  use,  on  account 
of  want  of  time  and  means  for  prosecuting  extended  investiga- 
tions. 

It  is  often  argued  that  it  is  essential  for  an  engineer  to  make 
special  tests  of  the  materials  he  employs  in  the  construction  of 
all  important  works.  While  this  is  undeniably  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  is  also  true  that  an  engineer  cannot  design  a 
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structure  without  assuming  certain  data,  among  which,  and  the 
most  important  of  which,  are  the  properties  of  the  materials 
he  proposes  to  use. 

Truly  scientific  construction  demands  that  all  the  parts  of  a 
structure  shall  be  in  harmony,  in  weight  and  strength,  with 
the  external  forces  which  act  upon  them,  under  the  conditions 
of  use  to  which  they  are  subject ;  whether  such  a  structure  be 
a  machine,  a  bridge,  or  a  public  building,  the  designer  must 
base  his  construction  on  these  truths ;  and  the  want  of  correct 
data  in  any  element  of  the  design  must  entail  either  loss  or 
damaga 

The  influence  of  experimental  research  in  building  up  the 
science  of  pure,  or  abstract,  mechanics  shows  the  impossibility 
of  progress  without  direct  reference  of  probable  laws'  to  the 
test  of  experiment 

The  dynamic  theory  of  heat  remained  a  speculative  ques- 
tion until  a  few  simple  and  decisive  experiments  settled  all 
controversies,  and  opened  the  way  for  Bankine  and  Glausius  to 
develop  the  new  and  before  unknown  science  of  Thermody- 
namica  We  find  La  Place  enunciating  this  theory  in  specific 
terms,  and  in  language  identical  with  that  now  employed, 
when  merely  stating  the  opposite  views  of  heat  entertained  in 
his  day ;  the  great  mathematician  himself  upholding  until  his 
death  the  material  theory — a  theory  which  is  now  mentioned 
only  to  illustrate  what  seems  to  us  in  the  light  of  later  develop- 
ments almost  unaccountable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  most  learned  scientists  of  the  past  age.  It  is  true  that 
years  of  controversy  and  discussion  finally  prepared  the  minds 
of  scientific  men  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Dynamic  Theory ; 
but  nevertheless  it  required  the  experiments  of  Joulo  to 
furnish  the  proof  of  the  theory  by  showing  the  absolute 
identity  of  heat  phenomena,  of  the  most  simple  kind,  with 
those  of  ordinary  mechanics.  And  when,  finally,  through  the 
experiments  of  Begnault  on  the  specific  heats  of  gases  means 
were  afforded  for  an  independent  determination  of  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  a  unit  of  heat,  controversy  and  discussion 
ceased.  These  two  independent  determinations,  one  by  direct 
experiments,  and  the  other  through  analysis  employing  the 
specific  heat  of  air  as  finally  determined  by  Reguault,  were 
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indisputable,  when  taken  together,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  results,  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant instances  of  the  value  of  experiments  in  establishing  exact 
theories  in  the  whole  history  of  science. 

The  student  of  mechanics  of  to-day  may  not  see  before  him 
the  prospect  of  brilliant  discoveries  of  new  principles,  but  by 
patient  and  faithful  labor  in  the  field  of  experimental  investi- 
gation, there  are  still  opportunities  of  adding  to  mechanical 
science  a  knowledge  of  truths  which  may  have  a  lasting  and 
beneficial  influence  in  promoting  the  applications  of  this  sci- 
ence to  the  Arts  and  Industries. 

I  need  but  refer  in  this  connection  to  that  other  series  of 
experiments  of  Eegnault  on  the  elastic  force  and  temperature 
of  vapors,  as  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  the  value  of 
experimental  research,  when  properly  conducted,  which  can  be 
mentioned.  Although  by  these  experiments  nothing  was 
added  to  establish  the  theory  of  heat,  yet  in  connection  with 
the  universal  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  results  have  been  of  vast  importance.  For  accu- 
racy and  completeness,  these  investigations  stand  unrivaled 
They  form  the  basis  of  all  the  important  applications  of  the 
theory  of  heat  to  vapors,  and  thus  constitute  the  foundation 
for  all  calculations  relating  to  steam  in  its  various  uses.  They 
became  not  only  of  immediate  use  to  the  practi(^l  engineer, 
but  they  enabled  Bankine,  Clausius,  and  Zeuner  to  extend  the 
dynamic  theory  to  the  study  of  vapors,  and  thus  to  cover  all 
ordinary  technical  ground& 

Of  all  the  subjects  in  which  experimental  research  is  npw 
demanded,  there  is  none  more  important  than  that  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made :  the  strength  and  properties 
of  materials  used  in  constructions.  It  is  needless  to  specify 
the  various  kinds  of  investigation  demanded,  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  as  far  as  the  materials  produced  in  this 
country  are  concerned,  is  in  a  most  uncertain  and  unsatisfac- 
tory state.  Boldness  of  design,  and  a  necessary  increase  in 
magnitude  of  the  various  parts  of  structures,  is  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  engineering  progress.  Even  in  commercial  build- 
ings, in  which  iron  scarcely  entered  as  an  important  element 
twenty  years  ago,  single  cast  iron  columns  have  recently  been 
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introduced  which  are  reqaired  to  sustaiD,  permanently,  nearly 
one  thousand  ton&  Similar  instances  of  the  use  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  in  tension  and  compression  might  be  given  in 
which  for  the  large  cross-sections  employed  no  reliable  data 
for  strength  is  available. 

A  most  important  question  to  be  considered  where  experi- 
ments involving  large  expenditures,  expensive  apparatus,  and 
much  time,  are  to  be  made,  is  the  constitution  of  the  body  or 
commission  having  charge  of  such  investigations.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  body  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  however 
competent  they  may  be,  can  conduct  and  control  properly  the 
details  of  such  important  and  laborious  work,  if  they  are  at 
the  same  time  burthened  by  the  cares  and  demands  of  other 
private  or  professional  duties.  Success  in  scientific  work  of 
this  character  depends  largely  on  each  specific  investigation  be- 
ing committed  to  one  person  employed  solely  for  the  purpose, 
and  whose  acquirements  and  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  need 
the  least  amount  of  advisory  aid. 

A  commission  of  experts  may  well  direct  the  character  and 
aim  of  special  investigations,  and  to  some  extent  the  methods 
to  be  employed ;  but  without  the  stimulus  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, combined  with  ardent  zeal  and  special  aptitude,  of 
some  one  who  has  entire  control  of  details,  and  who  through 
bis  constant  devotion  to  one  object  may  reap  the  principal 
rewards  of  his  own  discoveries,  experimental  investigations  of 
this  kind  are  apt  to  end  in  failure. 

Other  subjects  on  which  further  researches  are  desirable  will 
readily  present  themselves.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
as  of  much  practical  interest,  the  flow  of  air  and  steam  through 
pipes  and  conduits. 

The  transmission  of  power  by  compressed  air  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  apparatus  for  ventilating  and  heating  public  and  private 
buildings,  require  a  knowledge  of  the  resistances  and  other 
phenomena  connected  with  the  flow  of  air,  and  steam,  the 
available  data  for  which  are  meagre,  and  rest  upon  very  in- 
complete experimental  foundations.  The  complications  of  this 
subject  arising  from  the  changes  of  temperature  of  the  flowing 
air  or  steam  and  the  difficulties  thereby  caused  in  attempts  to 
measure  quantities  of  the  flowing  fluid,  render  experiments  in 
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this  direction  so  tedious  and  expensive  as  to  operate  almost 
as  a  bar  to  ordinary  individual  efforts. 

The  importance  of  the  questions  involved,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  sanitary  appliances,  is  however  becoming  greater 
each  year.  In  this  connection  also  the  laws  of  the  transfer  of 
heat,  and  their  technical  applications,  assume  new  interest.  In 
many  of  our  large  cities  works  have  been  erected  or  are  in 
progress,  involving  great  expense,  having  for  their  object  the 
supply  of  steam  for  heating  and  ventilating  purposes,  and  for 
power,  by  transmitting  the  steam  in  underground  pipes 
throughout  large  districts  from  a  few  central  stations. 

These  undertakings  present  numerous  problems  which  have 
not  heretofore  been  encountered  in  engineering  operations. 
Correct  data  concerning  the  laws  of  the  flow  of  gases  and 
vapors,  and  the  transfer  of  heat,  constitute  an  important  ele- 
ment in  many  of  these  problems.  While  compared  with  sim- 
ilar data  for  the  flow  of  liquids,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
knowledge  available  to  the  engineer  is  reliable  or  satisfactory. 

In  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  private  dwellings, 
and  factories,  the  necessity  of  including  in  the  first  design  com- 
plete arrangements  for  warming  and  ventilation,  has  of  late 
years  been  forced  upon  architects  and  engineers  by  a  public 
demand  for  healthful  arrangements;  and  all  the  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject is  desirable.  In  this  direction  but  little  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  country,  except  in  connection  with  private 
practice.  For  information  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  this 
source  recourse  must  be  had  to  foreign  works,  some  of  which, 
notably  those  of  Pecl^t  and  Morin  may  be  taken  as  examples 
of  the  great  value  of  such  experiments  as  were  made  by  these 
distinguished  experimenters  and  authors. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  present  in  detail  all  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  practical  mechanics  in  which  more  exact  knowl- 
edge is  needed  in  technical  applications.  There  is  a  universal 
activity  at  the  present  time,  everywhere,  towards  overcoming 
obstacles  to  what  is  called  progress. 

The  demand  is  constantly  for  greater  achievements.  The 
public  calls  imperiously  for  greater  speed  on  railways  and 
steamships,  and  the  engineer  must  meet  the  demand.    Greater 
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speed  reqaires  heavier  rails,  heavier  engines,  larger  ships,  and 
stronger  machinery.  But  the  same  imperious  public  also 
insists  on  absolute  safety,  and  reasonable  cost  A  train  must 
fly  at  high  speed  across  long  bridges,  built  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  but  woe  to  the  engineer  if  a  calamity  occurs.  No 
explanations  are  received;  the  public  will  accept  no  part  of 
the  blame. 

This  increasing  ambition  for  something  faster,  grander,  more 
convenient,  or  more  healthful,  brings  with  it  increasing  risks 
and  responsibilities,  to  professional  men.  The  members  of  the 
engineering  profession,  especially,  have  to  assume  great  risks, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should  ask  public  aid,  as 
our  engineering  societies  have  done,  to  arrive  at  a  kind  of 
knowledge  that  can  be  procured  in  no  other  way  than  through 
public  aid  and  expense,  and  without  which  their  best  efforts 
may  often  result  disastrously.  If  we  include  in  these  general 
propositions  other  branches  of  technical  science,  especially 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  it  would  not  be  hazarding  too  much 
to  Hay  that  the  continuance  and  permanence  of  what  is  usually 
called  modern  progress  depends  greatly  on  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  scientific  research. 

There  is  one  field  of  research  which  alone  may  well  occupy 
the  attention  in  this  respect  of  the  best  minds  of  the  age,  and 
which  ought  to  receive  the  most  generous  public  support 
That  field  is  sanitary  science,  or  sanitary  engineering.  Wordy 
controversies  can  never  satisfactorily  settle  questions  of  venti- 
lation, which  involve  force  and  motion,  the  heating  of  air  and 
its  conduction  and  distribution ;  nor  questions  of  poisonous 
emanations  or  solutions,  in  air  or  water,  nor  questions  of  house 
and  street  drainage.  Connected  with  these  subjects  there  are 
abundant  opportunities  for  systematic  experiments,  not  only  in 
the  domain  of  physics  and  chemistry  but  of  mechanics. 

We  cannot  expect  to  rival  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  archi- 
tectural achievements,  although  it  would  seem  that  lavish 
expenditures  on  monumental  buildings  most  readily  satisBes 
public  ambition  even  in  this  age ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  generous  impulses  which  have  begun  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  sanitary  improvements  may  absorb  a 
full  measure  of  this  ambition  and  direct  it  towards  the  most 
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perfect  provisions  for  the  health  of  communities,  so  that  social 
life  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich  may  rest  on  the  highest 
possible  plane  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  and  moral  excel- 
lence. A  small  share  of  the  millions  expended  by  the  people 
in  the  architectural  masonry  and  decorations  of  public  build- 
ings, would,  if  properly  devoted  to  mechanical,  physical,  and 
chemical  researches  connected  with  sanitary  engineering, 
accomplish  much  towards  this  end. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  force  and  wisdom  in  the  sug- 
gestive remark  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sanitary  engi- 
neers of  England,  that  **if  he  were  permitted  to  build  the 
homes  of  a  people,  he  would  not  care  who  should  write  their 
songs,  or  make  their  laws." 

There  is  a  branch  of  mechanics  which  has  from  time  to  time 
excited  considerable  public  attention,  but  which,  from  its  not 
presenting  features  of  great  public  utility,  has  not  been  ranked 
among  those  having  a  commanding  importance. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  animal  mechanics  to  bring  to 
mind  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Marey  in  determining  the 
movements  of  animals  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  locomotion. 
A  study  like  that  of  Marey  of  the  mere  motions  of  the 
locomotive  appendages  of  animals — the  curves  described  by 
the  extremities  in  the  operations  of  flying,  walking,  and  swim- 
ming— must  always  remain  barren  of  useful  results  unless  con- 
nected with  the  dynamical  features  of  the  problems  involved. 
These  Dr.  Houghton,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  supplied, 
by  a  most  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  by  careful 
experiments,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Muscular  force  is  so  related  to  life  that  it  appears  almost  to 
furnish  the  only  unmistakable  evidence  of  vitality.  When 
the  involuntary  and  voluntary  muscles  of  the  animal  system 
cease  to  act,  life  can  no  longer  be  said  to  exist  Doctor 
Houghton  has  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  muscular  forces 
not  only  in  their  relations  to  the  skeletons  through  the  medium 
of  which  they  act,  but  in  their  properties  of  strength,  endur- 
ance, refreshment,  and  fatigue,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
new  light  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  to  suggest  its  real 
useful  aspects  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  health  and  phys- 
ical development 
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The  conformity  of  the  phenomeDa  observed  and  the  princi- 
ples established,  in  regard  to  movements  connected  with  ani- 
mal life,  with  the  laws  of  ordinary  mechanics,  is  complete. 
The  four  elementary  machines  which  constitute  either  singly 
or  in  various  combinations  the  bases  of  all  artificial  machinery, 
are  not  only  found  to  be  represented  in  the  various  kinds  of 
animal  locomotion,  but,  except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  very 
lowest  orders  of  animals,  no  other  means  of  locomotion  can  be 
discovered. 

In  relation  to  the  expenditure  of  energy,  it  appears  to  have 
been  demonstrated  also,  that  the  sources  of  muscular,  and 
probably  of  nervous  energy,  are,  as  in  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures of  force,  subject  to  exhaustion  at  rates  which  increase  in 
a  high  degree  with  the  rapidity  with  which  work  is  performed. 

The  space  which  a  steamship  can  traverse  with  -a  given 
amount  of  coal  for  consumption,  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  speed,  and  the  number  of  days  required  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  fuel,  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  speed.  Similar 
laws  are  applicable,  as  Dr.  Houghton  has  shown,  to  human 
exertions  and  furnish  scientific  and  mechanical  reasons,  why 
the  prolonged,  intense  nervous  activity  of  business  life,  so 
much  complained  of  in  these  days,  results  in  premature  and 
permanent  disabilities.  Doctor  Houghton  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  experimentally  the  laws  of  fatigue  and  refresh- 
ment of  muscular  action,  and  to  suggest,  at  least  by  yery 
natural  inferences,  that  there  are  limits  of  exertion  within 
which  alone  these  processes  may  be  expected  healthfully  to 
balance  each  other. 

In  one  sense  all  great  works,  successfully  executed,  furnish 
data  and  precedents  for  the  future.  Each  one  reaches  out  be- 
yond its  predecessor,  the  result  being  the  gradual  building  up 
of  an  art,  an  industry,  or  perhaps  a  profession. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  single  construction,  or  a  single  ex- 
ploit, revolutionizes  practice.  Two  episodes  of  our  late  war 
present  signal  examples  in  this  respect.  The  conflict  between 
the  Monitor  and  Merrimack  in  Hampton  Roads  furnishes  the 
first  real  experimental  test  of  the  invulnerability  of  iron  clad 
vessels,  and  the  efiiciency  of  the  turret  system  devised  by 
Ericsson.    While  the  demolition  of  Fort  Pulaski  by  General 
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Gil  more,  by  batteries  placed  at  one  and  two  miles  distance, 
destroyed,  in  a  day,  all  faith  in  defensive  works  of  masonry, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  the  bulwarks  of 
sea-coast  defence.  History  furnishes  no  instance  of  so  com- 
plete and  universal  a  change  in  practice  caused  by  one  gigantic 
experiment  occupying  hardly  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
The  echoes  of  Gilmore's  guns  had  scarcely  died  away  before 
orders  were  issued  from  the  war  offices  of  all  nations  having 
sea  coasts  to  defend  to  suspend  work  on  masonry  fortifica- 
tions. 

These  two  events,  the  conflict  of  the  Monitor  and  Merri- 
mack, and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  were  the  beginnings, 
however,  of  a  contest  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  time — 
the  contest  between  rifled  ordnance,  and  defensive  armor.  In 
this  war  of  force,  of  impact  and  resistance,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  cost  of  armored  vessels,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended. 

In  the  course  of  ordinary  events,  however,  isolated  results 
do  not  usually  furnish  the  most  useful  collection  of  facts; 
there  are  few-branches  of  Art  or  Industry,  involving  mechan- 
ical appliances,  which  may  not  be  advanced  by  investigations 
systematically  undertaken,  and  which  are  made  through  a  care- 
ful observance  of  all  phenomena  and  conditions  to  bring  out 
general  laws. 

It  will  not  be  considered  inappropriate  in  connection  with 
this  subject  to  make  a  brief  allusion,  and  render  tribute  to 
the  works  of  one  who,  though  not  now  living,  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  among  the  foremost  investigators  of  the 
present  age  in  the  department  of  Mechanical  Science.  No 
name  is  more  frequently  mentioned,  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  as  authority  in  matters  relating  to  applied 
mechanics  than  the  name  of  R/inkine.  His  original  investi- 
gations in  founding,  and  building  up,  the  science  of  Thermo- 
dynamics, were  sufficient  to  establish  his  fame ;  but  the  pecu- 
liar fascination  of  his  works,  to  the  engineer,  lies  in  the 
wonderful  scope  of  his  genius  in  the  solution  of  problems  of 
applied  mechanics  in  every  branch  of  engineering;  and  the 
remarkable  skill  and  perception  with  which  he  introduced  ex- 
perimental data  into  his  researches ;  thus  giving  to  his  deduc- 
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tions  the  most  unerring  scientific  exactness  combined  with  the 
nearest  approximate  practical  solutiona 

Unlike  the  writings  of  many  scientific  anthers  Bankine's 
volnminouB  works  will  not  bear  redaction  or  condensation. 
Conciseness  of  style  and  the  shortest  modes  of  demonstration 
are  their  marked  characteristics.  Every  paragraph,  and  almost 
every  line,  seems  to  contain  the  expression  of  an  idea,  a  vala- 
able  description,  or  the  enunciation  of  a  principle. 

As  an  investigator  he  appears  never  to  have  touched  a  sub- 
ject without  throwing  new  light  upon  it,  either  by  his  mode  of 
treatment,  the  discovery  of  new  principles,  or  in  extending  its 
practical  applications.  Although  not  an  experimenter  himself, 
no  investigator  has  made  more  constant  use  of  well  established 
results  of  experiments  made  by  others,  or  has  been  more  skill- 
ful in  bringing  useful  rules  of  practice  out  of  the  combinations 
of  such  results  with  exact  theories.  He  has  left  to  the  present 
generation  the  most  complete  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  applied  mechanics  that  can  be  found  in  the 
English  language. 

England  has  not  yet  done  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  one 
whose  labors  in  science  ought  to  be  regarded  as  having  added 
to  her  national  fame,  and  whose  practical  expositions  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  progress  of  all  nations  in  the  Mechanic 
Arta 
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Akticlb  IV.— the  plan  OF  PARADISE  LOST. 

In  all  tbe  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  of  Paradise  Lost  to 
the  Caedmon,  to  Andreini,  to  Grotias,  to  Du  Bartas,  and  to  a 
score  of  others,  no  claim,  sa  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  having  found  in  any,  or  in  all,  of  them  tbe  entire 
plan  upon  which  Milton  worked  and  wbich  be  filled  out 
Oaedmon  is  said  to  bave  helped  here,  Andreini  there,  and  Da 
Bartas  in  a  third  place,  but  no  one  of  them  and  not  all  of  them 
together  give  in  any  just  sense  an  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  the  great  Englisb  epic 

During  an  extended  study  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  1878,  I  became  convinced  that  there 
remained  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  poem  would  show  a 
better  unity  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have.  This 
point  of  view  I  found,  accidentally,  it  must  be  admitted, 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  my  essay,  and  at  once  and 
without  any  difficulty  I  wrote  out  the  substance  of  what  I  am 
here  about  to  give.  Beviewing  my  material  after  an  interval 
of  nearly  five  years,  during  which  much  thought  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  poem,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its 
value  in  explanation  of  the  poet's  method. 

Milton  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  great  poets  find 
rather  than  make  their  plans.  There  is  a  narrative  exactly 
coincident  with  the  story  of  the  poem  in  its  beginning,  breadth, 
and  end.  It  is  found  where  Milton  would  naturally  look  for 
his  plan.  It  conforms  to  the  poet's  classical  taste.  As  com- 
monly understood,  it  accords  with  Milton's  early  religious 
training  and  political  sympathies. '  It  is  highly  figurative,  and 
therefore  just  what  a  poet's  soul  would  delight  to  interpret. 
In  the  last-named  characteristic  we  find  the  chief  reason  why 
Milton's  selection  of  the  passage  as  the  foundation  of  his  poem 
has  not  sooner  been  discovered. 

St  John's  vision  of  the  seven  trumpets  in  the  Apocalypse 
IS  a  vision  of  Judgment  coveriog  the  entire  course  of  angelic 
and  human  transgression^     It  begins  before  the  Creation,  takes 
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in  the  whole  reach  of  time,  and  ends  with  the  final  disposition 
of  things  for  eternity.  It  is  a  view  of  the  origin  and  the  final 
punishment  of  evil.  What  else  could  be  said  of  Paradise 
Losif  Its  scope  and  purpose  are  the  same,  its  method  is  the 
same,  and  we  shall  find  that  every  distinct  feature  of  the 
prophecy  can  be  found  in  the  poem. 

The  prophet's  vision  and* the  poet's  may  best  be  compared 
first  in  their  general  features.  In  the  former  a  part  of  the 
action  is  extra-mnndane  and  a  part  intra-mundane,  and  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  marked  by  the  warning 
cry  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  trumpet:  "Woe  to  the 
inhabiters  of  the  earth  by  reason  of  the  other  voices  of  the 
trumpet  of  the  three  angels  which  are  yet  to  sound  T'  Mag- 
nificent opportunity  for  an  epic  poet  meditating  this  subject  in 
the  way  of  an  opening  leading  at  once  m  mediae  res  I  Milton 
was  not  slow  to  see  and  take  advantage  of  such  a  featura  At 
this  point  of  time,  near  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  he 
enters  upon  the  narrative,  and  from  this  looks  before  and  after. 
Baphael  is  brought  from  Heaven  to  narrate  the  past,  Michael 
to  foretell  the  future.  Two  angels,  unnamed,  likewise  ap- 
peared to  St  John:  the  first,  seen  "flying  through  the  midst 
of  Heaven,"  is  identical  with  Baphael,  who,  charged  with  a 
warning  to  man,  similarly  sprang  np  and  "  flew  through  the 
midst  of  Heaven"  (v.  261) ;  the  second  is  Michael,  having  the 
same  radiant  form  as  he,  and  clothed,  like  him,  with  a  cloud 
and  a  rainbow  (xi.  229,  244). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  angels  who  sound  the  trumpets 
are  stationed  in  Heaven,  while  the  judgments  following  are 
executed  in  some  other  place.  The  last  three  are  separated 
from  the  rest  as  alone  executed  upon  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  most 
natural  to  infer  that  the  other  four  are  to  be  referred  to  Hell, 
the  place  of  punishment,  which  is  unmistakably  prominent  in 
the  passage  In  Paradise  Lost^  six  soundings  of  the  trumpet 
in  Heaven  are  explicitly  mentioned,  and  the  remaining  one  is 
with  sufficient  clearness  implied.  Two  of  the  soundings  occur 
on  the  first  day  of  the  war  in  Heaven.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  as  a  sign  of  wrath  awaked  for  the  first  time  in  ce- 
lestial history,  "  the  loud  ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  gan 
blow"  (vi.  60).      It  announcedr-lhe-trpproaching  combat  be- 
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tween  Faith,  represented  in  Abdiel,  and  Unbelief,  embodied 
in  Satan.  Again,  just  as  the  two  armies  were  about  to  engage 
in  a  general  battle, 

''  Michael  bid  sound 
The  archangel  trumpet.    Through  the  vast  of  Heaven 
It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 
Hosanna  to  the  Highest"  (vi.  202). 

It  was  the  signal  for  the  conflict  between  the  Letter  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Law,  such  as  took  place  when  Michael  contended 
with  Satan  for  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude  9).  The  third  sound- 
ing was  at  the  dawning  of  the  second  day,  when 

'*  Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung"  (\i.  526). 

Following  this  came  the  fierce  and  doubtful  encounter  which 
symbolizes  the  struggle  between  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit,  or 
between  Desire  and  Duty.  Another  sounding  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  is  naturally  looked  for,  but  instead  thereof  the 
chariot  of  the  Messiah  then  rushes  forth  "with  whirlwind 
sound."  What  reason  is  there  for  believing  this  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  fourth  sounding  of  the  trumpet,  and  its 
equivalent? 

Note  the  features  of  the  third  day's  conflict.  They  are  such 
as  the  Sacred  Writings  associate  with  the  Final  Judgment. 
The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  Messiah  on  his  throne  in 
the  clouds  accompanied  by  his  saints  and  his  portentous  heav- 
enly ensign ;  his  renewal  of  the  disordered  celestial  territory, 
as  he  will  finally  renew  the  earth ;  his  approval  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  his  affliction  of  the  disobedient,  until  they  call  for  the 
mountains  to  fall  upon  them  and  shield  them  from  his  wrath ; 
his  expulsion  of  his  enemies,  as  a  flock  of  timorous  goats, 
from  Heaven;  his  imprisonment  of  them  in  the  dungeon  of 
despair,  form  together  a  scene  of  unmistakable  significance. 
Matthew  and  Paul  mention  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet  as 
announcing  the  Judgment,  but  Mark  and  Luke  omit  it,  and 
Peter  speaks  only  of  "a  great  noise."  The  Old  Testament 
writers  frequently  connect  a  whirlwind  with  their  Judgment 
scenes,  and  at  least  one  (Zech.  ix.  14)  includes  both  the  sound- 
ing of  a  trumpet  and  a  whirlwind  The  poet,  then,  may  be 
allowed  to  choose  as  to  whether  he  will  mention  the  trumpet 
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again,  or,  by  substituting  the  whirlwind,  bring  out  with  addi- 
tional distinctness  the  meaning  of  the  whole  scene.  Like  the 
sound  of  a  whirlwind  in  the  natural  world,  the  sound  of  the 
Judgment  trumpet  proclaims  the  impending  doom  and  over- 
throw of  those  who  have  "  sowed  the  wind." 

The  weight  of  these  considerations  being  admitted,  the  only 
difficulty  has  vanished.  The  next  trumpet  sounded  when 
Michael  prepared  to  descend  to  drive  Adam  and  Eve  out  of 
Paradise ;  and  the  sounding  of  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  is 
foretold  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  this  is  announced. 

'*  He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  the  bright  Minister  that  watched.    He  blew 
His  tnunpet,  heard  in  Oreb  aiuoe  perhaps 
When  GkxL  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doom." 

This  passage,  when  its  leadings  are  carefully  followed,  fur- 
nishes a  clew  to  the  whole  poem.  Why  should  Milton  interrupt 
his  narrative  at  such  a  juncture  with  the  sounding  of  a  trum- 
pet? For  speaking  of  a  trumpet  at  Oreb  and  at  "general 
doom"  he  had  authority  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  had  he  any 
for  this  ?  had  he  any  for  the  soundings  in  the  sixth  book  ? 
Step  by  step  such  questions  lead  us  to  the  vision  of  the 
trumpets  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  we  find  thus  divided  into 
seven  divine  eras  the  history  of  evil  and  its  punishment. 

It  is  in  order  next  to  inquire  whether  there  is  in  Paradise 
Lost  anything  that  agrees  with  the  judgments  described  as  fol- 
lowing the  several  soundings  of  the  trumpets.  That  we  may ' 
proceed  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  firm  hold  upon 
Milton's  principle  of  interpretation.  The  comprehension  of 
one  fact  will  greatly  help  our  progress — the  fact  that  the  fallen 
spirits  number  one-third  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Heaven  ; 
and  whenever  St.  John  speaks  of  one-third  of  any  class  of 
objects,  Milton  understands  him  to  refer  to  the  devils.  We 
read  of  judgments  upon  the  third  part  of  the  trees,  of  the 
creatures  in  the  sea,  of  the  ships,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  waters, 
and  of  the  stars.  To  justify  his  belief  that  under  all  these 
terms  the  devils  are  referred  to,  Milton  might  have  pointed  to 
the  epistle  of  Jude,  where  "  the  angels  which  kept  not  their 
first  estate"  are  designated  as  "clouds  without  water,"  "trees 
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whose  frait  withereth/'  ^'  raging  waves  of  the  sea^  foaming  out 
their  own  shame/'  "  wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
blackness  of  darkness  forever."  That  this  method  of  denoting 
the  evil  spirits  was  not  uncommon  in  apostolic  times  is  evident 
from  2  Pet  ii.  17,  where  nearly  the  same  language  is  used  as 
that  jast  quoted  from  Jude.  In  strict  harmony  with  the 
apostles,  Milton  compares  the  devils  to  trees^  ^^  the  forest  oaks 
or  mountain  pines"  (i.  618),  to  the  ^^  starry  flock"  led  by  Lucifer 
(v.  708,  709),  and  more  obscurely  to  rivers  or  streams  of  water 
— serpents  formed  from  the  blood  of  Gorgon,  the  storm-cloud 
(x.  627).  Satan,  a  representative  spirit,  is  likened  to  that  sea- 
least  Leviathan  (I  200),  to  the  sun  or  the  morning  star  (in 
many  places),  to  a  doud  without  water  (iv.  818-819),  to  a  ship 
ovjieei  (ii.  636,  10:t8). 

The  "  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood"  that  followed  the 
sounding  of  the  first  trumpet  are  the  '*  sulphurous  hail"  and 
the  "  red  lightning"  (i.  171,  175)  remembered  by  Satan  as  hav- 
ing been  ingredients  of  the  terrible  storm  which  pursued  the 
fleeing  castaways  through  the  Deep.  The  earth  upon  which 
the  storm  fell  is  not  this  planet  of  oars,  but  the  land  portions 
of  Hell,  burned,  and  desolated,  and  changed  by  a  curse  into 
those  "  dry  places"  over  which  the  evil  spirits  are  said  to  wan- 
der. Standing  on  this  barren  soil,  the  evil  spirits  are  like 
trees,  not  such  as  grow  along  the  heavenly  rivers  of  water, 
flourishing  and  bearing  fruit,  but  such  as  have  been  swept 
through  with  fires,  showing  bare  and  lifeless  branches  and  a 
"singed  top."  This  judgment  of  the  singed  top,  implying  in- 
tellectual loss,  is  a  fit  reward  for  the  willful  unbelief  manifested 
in  the  first  day's  fight  in  Heaven,  and  agrees  perfectly  with 
St  John's  statement  that  "the  third  part  of  the  trees  was 
burnt  up." 

The  judgments  following  the  second  trumpet  are  that  "  a 
great  mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood."  In  reproducing  this 
scene,  as  in  the  preceding,  Milton  takes  the  word  "blood"  to 
designate  only  the  color  and  not  the  essence  of  the  thing  so 
represented,  and  is  evidently  at  pains  to  make  his  description 
of  the  Lake  of  Fire  consistent  with  this  verse.  The  "fiery 
waves"  and  the  "inflamed  sea"  might  seem  enough  to  repre- 
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seDt  the  color  suggested  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  but  in 
addition  the  whole  body  of  "liquid  fire"  is  compared  to  the 
Red  Sea  (i.  806).  Still  further,  there  is  the  very  precise  state- 
ment that  the  "  hue"  of  the  shore  is  like  the  color  of  the 
ground,  whence 

,  "  The  force 

Of  Bubterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Tom  from  Pelorua,  or  the  shattered  side 
Of  thundering  Etna." 

A  number  of  the  minor  cones  of  Etna  have  received  such 
names  as  Monte  Rossi  and  Monte  Arso,  from  the  redness  of 
the  ashes  and  cinders  of  which  they  are  mainly  composed; 
and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  such  cones  to  fall  into  the 
crater  {Encye,  BriL,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  629,  680).  Mount  Sinai,  the 
mountain  where  the  Law  was  given,  often  typifies,  with  its 
thunders  and  lightnings,  the  penalty  of  the  Law  broken.  The 
''great  mountain  burning  with  fire"  that  was  cast  into  the  sea  is 
no  other  than  Sinai  in  its  terrific  spiritual  meaning,  and  symbo- 
lizes the  punishment  of  those  who  fought  against  Michael,  the 
representative  of  the  Law,  after  the  second  trumpet  of  the  first 
day  in  Heaven. 

"  The  third  part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in  the  sea,  and 
had  life  died  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed." 
These  "ships"  and  "creatures,"  according  to  Milton's  principle 
of  interpretation,  are  simply  the  fallen  spirits  again  presented 
under  new  figures  consistent  with  their  changed  relations.  St 
John  says  of  the  "ships"  that  they  "were  destroyed,"  and  of 
the  "creatures"  that  they  "died."  Milton  likewise  describes 
the  devils  as  laid  low  "  in  horrible  destruction,"  "  as  far  as  gods 
and  heavenly  essences  can  perish,"  They  remained  in  their 
Slate  of  inactivity,  or  "confusion"  nine  days  and  nights;  just 
as  long  as  the  mythical  Latona  (Leto= Death)  labored  at  the 
birth  of  her  children,  Apollo  and  Diana;  and  likewise  as  long 
as  from  the  beginning  of  the  creative  week  in  Genesis  to  the 
creation  of  Eve.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  Satan  and  Beel- 
zebub, who,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  are  identical  with  the 
twin  children  of  Latona,  rise  from  the  fiery  lake,  the  bonds  of 
death  having  been  broken.  Death  is  with  perfect  consistency 
represented  as  the  special  doom  for  resisting  Michael,   the 
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genius  of  the  Law,  because  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die." 

Connected  with  the  sounding  of  the  third  angel  is  the  fall 
of  a  *^  great  star"  from  Heaven.  Milton  treats  this  star  as 
identical  with  that  which  falls  from  Heaven  to  Earth  after  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  angel ;  and  he  personifies  what  it  repre- 
sents in  the  form  of  Sin  sitting  at  Hell  gates.  TKe  description 
of  Sin  as  "  a  great  star  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp"  sets  forth 
the  consuming  nature  of  Lust  which  feeds  upon  the  soul  as 
the  fiame  upon  oil.  Milton's  Sin  is  an  impersonation  not 
so  much  of  lawlessness  as  of  carnal  Pleasure — the  Venus  of 
Paradise  Lost,  dressed  in  deceitful  beauty.  In  common  with 
the  star  whose  name  is  Wormwood,  she  proves  herself,  as 
her  cheated  devotees  invariably  experience,  "  a  bitter  morsel" 
(ii.  808).  But  one  fact  of  itself  would  establish  the  identity 
of  Sin  with  the  star, — the  fact  that  "  the  key  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,"  which  St.  John  assigns  to  the  star  is  by  Milton  given 
to  Sin.  The  star  fell  upon  "  the  third  part  of  the  rivers  and 
fountains  of  waters ;"  that  is,  it  caused  in  all  the  rebellious 
spirits  the  bitterness  of  remorse.  Afterward  the  sin  and  the 
remorse  came  also  among  men  through  the  agency  of  the  evil 
spirits.  Following  the  trumpet  which  announced  the  celestial 
encounter  between  Duty  and  Pleasure,  comes  fitly  the  fall  of 
Sin  into  Hell,  and  then  the  birth  of  Death. 

Consequent  upon  the  sounding  of  the  fourth  angel  is  the 
smiting  of  the  third  part  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars. 
Milton's  angels  are  very  often  described  under  images  and 
forms  of  expression  drawn  from,  and  applicable  to,  the  celes- 
tial orbs.  The  poet's  custom  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of 
Scripture,  where  the  righteous  in  Heaven  are  directly  com- 
pared to  the  stars  and  the  sun  (Dan.  xii.  8 ;  Matt  xiii.  48). 
Of  the  fallen  angels  Satan  is  the  solar  spirit,  Beelzebub  the 
lunar  spirit,  and  the  others  are  the  stellar  spirits.  Their  smit- 
ing is  their  loss  of  glory  so  impressively  described  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.  But  there  is  loss  not  only  in  them,  but 
on  account  of  them ;  for  **  the  day  shone  not  for  a  third  part  of 
it,  and  the  night  likewise."  There  is  loss  in  Heaven,  because 
of  the  Divine  curse  which  in  the  third  day's  fight  stripped 
them  of  their  splendor  and  expelled  them  from  Heaven. 
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Before  the  fifth  trumpet  soands,  the  scene  of  action  is  trans- 
ferred to  this  world.  The  evil  spirits  have  already  risen  in  the 
smoke  of  the  Pit  in  clouds,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  which 
darkened  the  land  (i.  348).  Hell-gates  have  been  thrown  open 
by  Sin,  and  have  begun  to  cast  forth  their  furnace  smoke  and 
flame.  Satan  has  accomplished  his  journey  through  Chaos  into 
the  world,  a  precursor  of  the  irruption  of  devils  that  was  later 
to  take  place.  After  announcing  the  fifth  trumpet,  St.  John 
gives  a  very  particular  description  of  the  locusts,  or  devils, 
who  are  soon  to  invade  the  world.  They  have  faces  like  men, 
hair  like  women,  bodies  like  war-horses,  and  tails  like  scor- 
pions ;  the  other  features  are  properties  rather  than  essentials. 
What  meaning  did  Milton  take  out  of  this  description  ?  Long 
familiarity  with  the  poet's  habits  of  thought  encourages  me  to 
venture  a  reply. 

The  poet,  I  think,  understands  the  seer  to  be  giving  a  visible 
picture  of  something  in  fact  immaterial  and  invisible.  Evil 
has  its  starting-point  in  desire,  which  persuades  the  will  and 
produces  the  wrong  purpose,  that  in  turn  gives  birth  to  the 
wrong  act  Wrong  acts  always  work  injustice  and  cause  con- 
flict between  the  suflFerers  and  the  doers  of  the  wrong.  The 
conflict  fully  carried  out  ends  in  death.  This  is  what  the 
Apostle  James  means  by  saying:  "  When  lust  hath  conceived, 
it  bringeth  forth  sin;- and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  death."  The  back  part  of  the  head  with  its  woman's 
hair  represents  lust,  the  front  with  its  man's  face  is  will,  the 
agreement  of  the  two  is  the  formation  of  the  purpose.  The 
body,  that  of  a  war-horse,  represents  the  wars  and  fightings 
that  come  from  lust  (James  iv.  1) ;  the  tail  with  its  scorpion 
sting  represents  death,  which  is  the  end  of  all.  The  whole 
process  of  evil  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  antediluvian 
World,  when  the  sons  of  God  were  joined  to  the  daughters  of 
men  and  begat  those  giants  and  men  of  renown  who  filled 
earth  with  violence. and  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  race  in 
the  Deluge.  The  crowns  of  gold  on  these  spiritual  figures  de- 
note the  universal  power  of  evil  over  men,  and  the  lion-like 
teeth  suggest  its  devouring  greediness.  Not  one  of  these  feat- 
ures has  been  overlooked  by  the  poet  The  spiritual  facts  are 
fundamental  throughout  the  poem,  and  the  symbol  appropriate 
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to  each  is  sooner  or  later  brought  to  notice  in  a  striking  simile 
or  metaphor. 

But  of  nothing  else  in  the  whole  prophetic  vision  does 
Milton  make  such  constant  use  as  of  the  identification  of  the 
king  of  these  fallen  spirits,  Satan  or  Lucifer,  with  the  Apollyon 
or  Apollo  of  the  Greeks.  Let  it  be  noted  that  Milton  here 
has  Scriptural  authority,  not  merely  for  comparing  Satan  to 
Apollo,  but  for  treating  him  as  the  same.  He  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Apollo  is  the  chief  of  the  devils.  The  recognition 
of  this  fact  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  Milton's  plan, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  exposes  the  blunder  of  such  as  hold 
with  Dr.  Johnson  that  "  the  mythological  allusions  have  been 
justly  censured  as  not  being  always  used  with  notice  of  their 
vanity."  To  believers  of  the  earlier  centuries  those  myths 
were  far  from  vain;  they  contained  the  true  history  of  beings 
who  were  at  the  same  time  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  and  the 
demons  or  angels  of  the  Christian.  Besides,  those  beings 
stand  for  actual  facts  and  principles  in  the  physical  and  moral 
constitution  of  the  world.  That  the  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost  is 
intended  to  be  no  other  than  the  Apollo  of  mythology  is  evi- 
dent from  the  frequency  of  his  association  with  solar  phenom- 
ena ;  from  his  possession  of  the  characteristics  and  his  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  Apollo ;  and  from  the  similarity  of 
his  adventures  to  those. of  the  powerful  sun-god. 

Standing  for  the  first  time  after  th(''*  fall  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  Satan  is  like  the  sun  new-risen  in  a  cloudy  sky 
(i.  591-600) ;  sitting  upon  his  gorgeous  throne  in  Pandemo- 
nium, he  reminds  one  of  the  same  luminary  nearing  its  zenith 
(ii.  1-5) ;  about  to  depart  on  a  long  journey  and  encompassed 
with  "  a  globe  of  fiery  seraphim,"  he  is  again  explicitly  com- 
pared to  the  radiant  sun  taking  his  farewell  from  a  clear  even- 
ing sky  (ii.  486-495).  The  sight  of  the  natural  sun  in  this 
world  of  ours  is  hateful  to  him.  because  it  brings  to  his  re- 
membrance from  what  state  he  fell  (iv.  82-40)  ;  and  when  we 
inquire  what  the  splendor  of  that  heavenly  state  was,  we  are 
shown  ''  the  Apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot," 

"Idol  of  majesty  divine,  enclosed 
With  flaming  cherubim  and  golden  shields.*' 

Satan  manifests  Apollo's  oracular  power  in  predicting  the 
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creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  in  misleading  angels  and 
men  by  awaking  deceitful  hopes  of  good  to  be  derived  from  a 
•course  of  evil,  and  in  giving  birth  to  the  sorceress,  Sin.  He 
executes  the  office  of  Apollo  as  god  of  medicine  in  ministering 
to  the  diseased  minds  of  his  adherents  and  reviving  their 
drooping  spirits.  He  discharges  the  function  of  Apollo  as 
■god  of  masic  in  effecting  this  spiritual  cure  by  means  of  "  flutes 
And  soft  recorders,"  such  as  have 

"  Power  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With  Bolenm  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Angiiiflh  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow  and  pain 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds." 

At  the  same  time  he  follows  Apollo's  profession  of  a  shepherd 
in  controling  and  guiding  his  followers,  who  are  spoken  of  as 
**  bleating  herds"  (ii.  494),  as  a  "  starry  flock"  (v.  709^  and  as 
%  "  herd  of  goats  or  timorous  flock"  (vi.  856). 

There  is  an  equal  coincidence  in  the  events  of  Satan's  and 
those  of  Apollo's  existence.  The  circumstances  attending 
Apollo's  birth  from  Latona  (Death)  are  like  those  of  Satan's 
recovery  from  the  deadly  stupor  of  nine  nights  and  days.  As 
Satan  had  Pandemonium  built  for  himself  by  the  labor  of 
Mammon  and  Mulciber,  near  the  ''mountain  of  metals,"  so 
Apollo  bad  his  temple  at  Delphi  built  under  the  superintend- 
-ence  of  the  brothers  Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Parnassus.  As  Satan  encounters  Death  on  the  thresh- 
old of  Hell,  so  Apollo  encountered  Thanatos  in  the  house  of 
Admetua  As  Satan  was  driven  out  of  Heaven,  so  Apollo 
was  exiled  from  Olympus.  As  Apollo  was  enamored  of 
Daphne,  so  Satan  was  momentarily  smitten  with  passion  at 
sight  of  Eve  in  her  likeness  to  one  of  "Delia's  train."  In 
addition  to  this,  Satan's  doings  are  very  frequently  modeled 
after  those  of  Hector,  Sarpedon,  and  other  Homeric  leaders 
who  are  favorites  of  Apollo  and  inspired  by  him.  Taking  all 
this  into  account  I  am  led  to  question  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  Milton's  Arch-fiend  which  cannot  be 
traced  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  Pagan  Apollo, 

On  the  day  when  Michael  descended  (the  day  of  the  fifth 
trumpet),  Death  entered  the  world  with  Sin.  From  this  time 
until  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  from  Adam  to 

VOL.  VI.  14 
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Moses,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  the  reign  of 
Death  is  conspicaoa&  "  And  in  those  d|tj8  shall  men  seek 
death,  and  shall  not  find  it ;  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death 
shall  flee  from  them/'  is  the  language  of  St  John.  In  the 
eleventh  book  'of  Milton's  poem  also,  Adam  is  invited  by 
Michael  to  behold  the  effects  which  the  first  man's  crime 
wrought  in  his  descendants  ^*  who  never  touched  the  excepted 
tree,"  or  in  the  words  of  St  Paul,  who  "  had  not  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."  A  vast  tragedy^ 
rising  through  more  and  more  appalling  events  and  culminat- 
ing in  the  Deluge,  is  presented  before  Adam's  vision ;  and  in 
that  tragedy  is  a  terrible  scene  evidently  drawn  from  the  words 
of  St  John  just  quoted.  The  poet  pictures  to  the  view  a  vast 
lazar-house,  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
inmates  are  subject  and  then  adds : 

*'  Dixe  was  the  tossixig,  deep  the  groans ;  Deq^air 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  oouoh ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  stiike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows,  as  tilieir  chief  good  and  final  hope.** 

The  five  months'  torment  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  was  prob- 
ably understood  by  the  poet  to  refer  to  the  Deluge  itself,  the 
waters  of  which  ^*  prevailed  [increased]  upon  the  earth  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days"  (Gen.  vii.  24),  and  within  that  time 
brought  upon  all  mankind,  except  those  who  had  ''  the  seal  of 
Ood  upon  their  foreheads"  (Noah  and  his  &mily),  the  pangs  of 
dissolution. 

The  sounding  of  the  sixth  trumpet  heralded  the  giving  of 
the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai.  A  part  of  what  was  there  pro- 
mulgated related  to  civil  justice,  and  this  part,  written  in  the 
beginning  on  the  nature  of  man,  must  remain  operative  while 
human  beings  live  in  the  world.  Another  part,  consisting  in 
rites  and  ceremonies,  was  first  ordained  at  Sinai,  and  was  in- 
tended only  for  temporary  use  in  the  way  of  diaciplina  At 
the  death  of  Christ  it  was  abrogated,  and  after  that  Christians 
were  even  reproved  for  continuing  to  observe  these  ''days  and 
months  and  times  and  years"  (GaL  iv.  10).  Such  observance 
is  afterward  spoken  of  as  the  bondage  of  the  Law,  which  may, 
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perhaps,  not  unfitly  be  represented  by  the  "  four  angels  bound 
in  the  great  river  Euphrates."     Milton's  account  is  as  follows: 

''  So  Law  appears  imperfect,  and  but  given 
With  purpose  to  resign  them,  in  full  time, 
Up  to  a  better  covenant,  disciplined 
From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit. 
From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 
Acceptance  of  large  grace,  from  servile  fear 
To  filial,  works  of  law  to  works  of  faith." 

The  four  angels  were  loosed,  as  Milton  seems  to  have  under- 
stood it,  while  the  Ceremonial  Law  was  in  force ;  they  repre- 
sent a  mere  literal  unintelligent  obedience  to  that  Law,  and 
assist  in  the  condemnation  and  destruction  of  men  by  prevent- 
ing its  efiectiveness  for  discipline.  The  Euphrates,  in  which 
the  four  angels  are  bound,  is  the  river  of  Babylon,  and  the 
Babylon,  Sodom  or  Egypt  of  the  Apocalypse  is  Borne,  where 
Milton  saw  lifeless  ceremony  and  ritual  enough  during  his 
visit  to  Italy. 

The  giving  of  the  Law  was  signalized  by  an  increased 
activity  among  the  evil  spirit&  A  vast  army  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  horsemen  comes  upon  the  earth,  to  inflict  spiritual, 
as  the  locusts  had  inflicted  bodily,  death.  They  represent  at 
once  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Law  and  the  retribution 
which  follows  a  breaking  of  the  Law.  They  are,  therefore,  in 
array  of  battle  and  armed  with  the  weapons  which  their  war- 
god,  Moloch,  had  proposed  in  the  council  in  Pandemonium  to 
use  against  Heaven.     He  wished, 

«  Armed  with  Hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  Torturer ;  when,  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine,  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and,  for  lightning,  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Amcmg  his  angels,  and  his  throne  itself 
Mixed  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments." 

We  now  see  how  it  was  that  the  devils  might  turn  the  inven- 
tions of  the  Almighty  against  himself.  He  had  established 
laws,  but  even  the  most  faithful  ones  had  at  some  time  vio- 
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lated  them,  made  enemies  of  them  and  stood  under  their  curse : 
and  Christ  himself,  as  the  bearer  of  his  people's  sins,  was  num- 
bered among  the  transgressors,  and  felt  the  vengeance  of  the 
Law  which  thus  reached  even  to  the  Divine  throne.  The 
horsemen  of  St.  John's  vision  were  armed  just  as  Moloch  pro- 
posed to  arm  the  devils :  ^^  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  the 
vision,  and  them  that  sat  on  them,  having  breast-plates  of  fire, 
and  of  jacinth  [smoke,  or  something  dark  in  hue],  and  brim- 
stone :  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the  heads  of  lions ; 
and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone. 
By  these  three  was  the  third  part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire, 
and  by  the  smoke,  and  by  the  brimestone  which  issued  out  of 
their  mouths." 

If  further  evidence  is  needed  of  the  reasonableness  of  Mil- 
ton's conclusion  that  the  events  following  the  sounding  of  the 
sixth  trumpet  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  last  two  verses  of 
the  ninth  chapter :  '*  And  the  rest  of  the  men  which  were  not 
killed  by  these  plagues  yet  repented  not  of  the  works  of  their 
hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  devils,  and  idols  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of  wood ;  which  neither 
can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk;  neither  repented  they  of  their 
murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of 
their  thefts."  In  these  verses  we  have  a  pretty  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  representative  sins  against  which  the  Law  is 
directed. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  descent  and  the  message  of  "another  mighty 
angel,"  who  becomes  the  Michael  of  Paradise  Lost.  The  angel 
gave  to  John  a  little  book,  which,  as  he  devoured  it,  was  in  his 
mouth  "sweet  as  honey,"  but  afterward  it  made  his  "belly 
bitter."  When  Michael  narrated  to  Adam  the  future  history 
of  the  world,  the  tale  was  animating  and  enchanting,  but  the 
patriarch's  subsequent  experience  of  the  same  was  painful. 
Men  enjoy,  the  poet  and  the  seer  thus  remind  us,  a  rehearsal 
or  representation  of  the  great  events  of  time,  the  most  tragic 
parts  most,  just  as  they  might  watch  the  unfolding  of  a  power- 
ful drama;  but  to  act  one's  part  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  to 
experience  its  losses,  passions,  sorrows,  sin,  remorse,  is  indeed 
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bitter.  This  bitterDess  began  in  Adam,  when,  hand  in  hand, 
he  and  Eve,  having  turned  their  backs  on  Paradise,  "with 
wandering  steps  and  slow,  through  Eden  took  their  solitary 
way." 

The  remainder  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  which  Milton  has 
been  following  clearly  has  reference  to  events  that  are  to 
happen  near  the  end  of  the  world.  The  measurement  of  the 
temple  which  the  Seer  is  directed  to  make  shows  the  extent  of 
the  true  Christian  Church.  The  outer  court,  which  the  Gen- 
tiles profane,  but  in  which  God's  two  Witnesses  are  to  proph- 
esy, embraces  the  limits  of  so-called  Christendom  where  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  shines  but  is  not  heeded.  The  two  Wit- 
nesses preach  here  for  a  time  with  success,  but  their  message  is 
afterward  despised,  and  they  themselves  are  overcome  and 
killed  by  the  beast  from  the  Pit.  Faith  and  Truth,  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Conscience  are  represented  by  Milton 
as  going  through  a  somewhat  similar  course  of  maltreatment. 
The  poet  tells  us  that  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  world's 
history, 

*'  Heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all  who  m  the  worship  i)erseYere 
Of  Spirit  and  Truth  ;  the  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
Keligion  satisfied  ;  Truth  shall  retire 
Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts,  and  works  of.  Faith 
Barely  be  found." 

This  degeneracy  of  the  Church  into  "outward  rites  and 
specious  forms"  may  very  well  be  represented  as  an  exposure 
to  shame  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Truth  and  Faith,  after  the  life 
has  departed.  Moreover  they  are  to  be  exposed  "  in  the  street 
of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt." 
Milton  understood  this  to  refer  to  Eome,  the  seat  of  the  great 
hierarchy,  whose  names,  places,  titles,  and  secular  power  are 
used  to  force  spiritual  laws  upon  the  conscience. 

The  absence  of  Truth  and  the  lack  of  Faith  seem  to  hurry 
on  the  closing  scenes  of  the  world's  history.  Two  woes  out  of 
the  three  that  were  to  fall  upon  the  earth  are  past,  and  "  the 
third  woe  cometh  quickly."  The  seventh,  and  last,  trumpet 
sounds,  and  heavenly  voices  are  heard  praising  the  Messiah, 
and  saying :  "  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty, 
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which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come ;  because  thou  hast  taken 
to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned.  And  the  nations 
were  angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead, 
that  they  should  be  judged,  and  that  thou  shouldest  give  re- 
ward unto  thy  servants  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and 
them  that  fear  thy  name,  small  and  great ;  and  shouldest  de- 
stroy them  which  destroy  the  earth."  Just  to  this  consumma- 
tion does  the  archangel  Michael  in  the  poem  likewise  pursue 
his  narrative;  and  just  here,  at  *'the  world's  great  period," 
does  he  pause,  having  told  how  the  Messiah  will  come, 

"  When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe, 
With  glory  and  power,  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead — 
To  judge  the  unfaithful  d^GMi,  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss." 

Long  before  the  poet  had  decided  to  make  his  masterpiece 
an  epic,  and  while  he  was  yet  considering  the  suitableness  of 
various  subjects  for  a  dramatic  composition,  he'  published  his 
opinion  that  "the  Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the  majestic 
image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy  shutting  up  and  inter- 
mingling her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold  chorus 
of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies."  Here  is  strong  ex- 
ternal probability  to  join  with  the  unlimited  internal  evidence 
that  Paradise  Lost  is  founded  upon  the  passage  of  Revelation 
which  we  have  been  considering.  A  clearer  case,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  could  not  have,  unless  the  poet  had  taken  the  awkward 
step  of  explaining  his  own  work  to  the  world. 

Other  portions  of  the  Apocalypse,  indeed  I  might  say  almost 
the  whole  of  it,  are  incorporated  in  the  poem.  Considerable 
portions  of  other  books, — Canticles,  the  Proverbs,  the  Psalms, 
the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  the  Historical  books,  and  the  Proph- 
ecies are  to  be  found.  Indeed,  a  minute  and  careful  examina- 
tion, clause  by  clause,  of  nearly  the  whole  poem  almost  war- 
rants me  in  believing  that  every  idea  in  it,  however  apparently 
remote,  was  meant  by  Milton  to  set  forth  some  Scriptural 
truth.  But  nowhere,  not  even  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  do  I 
find  any  plan  which  can  at  all  be  regarded  as  coextensive  with 
that  of  Paradise  Lost  except  the  plan  of  the  vision  of  the  seven 
trumpets.  The  Fall  of  Man,  more  than  any  other  event,  is  the 
central  and  important  fact  in  this  history  of  disobedience  to 
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the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  Adam  and  Eve  are  indeed  no- 
where mentioned  by  name  in  the  vision,  but  they  are  insepara- 
bly associated  with  that  fall  of  the  Wormwood  Star,  symbol- 
izing the  introduction  of  Sin  upon  the  earth.  To  human 
beings,  for  whom  St  John's  vision  was  recorded,  the  first  four 
soundings  of  the  trumpet  had  no  direct  relation ;  and  it  is  at 
the  fifth  that  the  Seer  begins  to  expand  his  narrative  into 
greater  particularity.  It  is  right  that  the  poet  also  should  at 
the  same  point  labor  upon  that  long  and  careful  analysis  of  the 
human  nature  in  Adam  and  Eve,  and  that  minute  description 
of  their  state,  environment  and  temptations  which  occupies  so 
much  of  the  work.  ''The  very  full  account  of  the  Creation 
seems  at  first  somewhat  remote  from  the  main  subject,  but  it 
<3an  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  unity  in  this  way  to 
give  prominence  to  the  great  transition,  in  the  midst  of  the 
story,  from  Hell  to  this  world.  Indeed,  if  the  poem  is  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  perfect  unity  and  logical 
<;oberence. 
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Abticlb  v.— the  human  MIND. 

The  Human  Mind:  a  Treatise  in  Mental  Philosophy,   By  Edward 
John  Hamilton,  D.D.     New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Bros. 

1888. 

The  number  of  books  recently  written  in  English,  which 
have  aimed  to  treat  the  more  serious  problems  of  philosophy  in 
a  thoroughly  scientific  way,  has  been  on  the  whole  commend- 
able; it  has  not  been  so  large,  however,  as  to  prevent  our 
welcoming  every  new  and  genuine  contribution  toward  the 
better  solution  of  such  problems.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
German  philosophical  literature,  those  to  whom  English  is^ 
native  certainly  cannot  complain  that  their  own  literature  has 
of  late  been  overdone  in  the  department  of  so-called  meta- 
physics. Much  yet  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the  nature 
and  validity  of  human  thought,  in  a  manner  readable  by  those^ 
who  cannot  master  philosophy  in  a  foreign  language.  This 
fact  might  of  itself  secure  a  certain  welcome  to  a  book  like  that 
of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Hamilton,  entitled  "The  Human  Mind."  By 
its  very  appearance  this  treatise  puts  forth  a  certain  large  claim 
to  consideration.  It  contains  more  than  700  pages  of  closely 
printed  discussion  upon  what  is  really  only  a  single  depart- 
ment in  the  general  field  of  psychology.  The  thoughtfulness 
and  conscientiousness  of  its  author  are  manifest  on  every  page. 
Being  ourselves  of  that  very  small  number  who,  although 
admitting  the  truth  that  "art  is  long  and  life  is  brief,"  still 
insist  upon  the  other  truth  that  life  is  long  enough  for  every 
man  who  tries  the  art  of  thinking  to  be  patient  and  constant  in 
his  art, — we  are  not  appalled  by  the  size  of  this  voluma 

The  book  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  really  makes — though 
in  manner,  modestly  enough — a  certain  claim  to  the  very  high- 
est kind  of  consideration  ever  yielded  to  works  of  its  kind. 
The  author  announces  in  the  Preface  that  he  felt  himself,  first 
of  all,  "  forced  to  form  new  views  "  on  "  the  fundamental  topics 
of  belief  and  conviction;"  that  then,  and  "from  this  beginnings 
he  was  lead  on  to  attempt  a  general  reconstruction  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind."    There  is  no  doubt  reason  enough  for 
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the  dissatisfaction  which  the  author  felt  with  the  published 
theories  upon  the  topics  mentioned  above.  Such  dissatisfac- 
tion is  in  itself,  however,  scarcely  a  safficient  reason  for  start- 
ing upon  so  large  a  venture  as  the  ^^  general  reconstruction  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind."  Especially  is  this  true,  when,  as  the 
author  frankly  informs  us,  the  compulsion  of  circumstances 
prevented  his  receiving  "  any  assistance  from  friendly  consulta- 
tion or  criticism ;''  and  when,  as  every  chapter  of  the  treatise 
clearly  reveals  to  one  acquainted  with  the  kindred  literature, 
he  could  have  had  no  access  to  the  richest  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  thought  upon  many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  his 
book.  In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  even  more  than  in  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  nature,  there  are  few  workmen  who  can 
accomplish  much  without  knowing  all  of  the  best  which  other 
workmen  have  done  before  them.  The  notion  that  a  ripe  and 
true  system  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  can  be  evolved  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual,  should  be  by  this  time  obso- 
lete. We  by  no  means  accuse  the  author  of  holding  any  such 
notion.  For  he  has  carefully  made  use  of  the  resources  which 
were  accessible  to  him.  And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
estimate  which  he  places  upon  the  authorities  to  whom  in  his 
Preface  he  acknowledges  that  his  obligations  have  been  great- 
est, instances  of  his  independence  in  diflfering  from  them  might 
be  cited  from  almost  every  chapter.  Nevertheless,  a  writer 
who,  like  our  author,  aims  at  a  "reconstruction  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  mind,"  needs  either  the  independent  and  original  intel- 
lect of  an  Aristotle  or  a  Leibnitz,  or  else  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  German  philosophical  literature.  The  ques- 
tion may  then,  be  as  frankly  and  kindly  asked,  as  the  author 
has  himself  in  fact  answered  it, — Whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better,  either  to  have  aimed  at  an  original  discussion  of 
that  special  problem  for  which  the  author  thinks  himself  to 
have  found  a  solution,  or  else  to  have  acquired  a  further 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  literature.  As  the  case  now 
stands,  the  book  seems  to  cover  the  attempt  to  write  upon 
various  subjects  concerning  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect  from 
the  point  of  view  furnished  by  the  author^s  peculiar  theory  of 
the  nature  of  belie£  The  point  of  view  held  respecting  the 
nature  of  belief  or  conviction,  influences  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  of  so-called  mental  philosophy.     So  far  does  thia 
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influence  extend  that — as  we  shall  see  hereafter — ^the  author 
thinks  it  necessary  to  re-classify  the  human  faculties.  Even  if 
this  necessity  be  admitted  to  be  real,  we  still  think  that  a  com- 
paratively brief  setting  forth  of  his  own  theory,  illustrated  by 
an  application  of  its  principles  to  certain  questions  in  psychol- 
ogy, would  have  been  as  much  as  Dr.  Hamilton  was  entitled 
to  ask  his  readers  to  peruse. 

At  this  point  we  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  following  cau- 
tion. The  caution  is  one  which  we  bind  ourselves  first  of  all  to 
observe ;  we  offer  it,  however,  for  the  consideration  of  other 
writers  and  students  in  the  general  department  of  philosophy. 
The  needs  of  English  readers  at  present  require  especially  the 
production  of  two  classes  of  writings  in  this  department  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  great  need  of  works  which  shall  treat — 
compactly,  clearly,  in  a  scientific  way,  and  with  the  use  of  the 
best  modern  resources — the  general  subject  of  Psychology. 
No  satisfactory  treatise  on  Psychology  exists  in  the  English 
language.  There  is  accessible  to  readers  of  English  only,  no 
scientific  presentation  of  what  is  known  as  to  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  human  faculties,  and  of  the  legitimate  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  nature  of  that  implied  entity  in  which  they 
have  their  grounds,  viz :  the  human  soul.  The  two  volumes 
of  Mr.  Bain  aim,  indeed,  to  cover  this  general  subject ;  but  his 
most  doubtful  views  on  certain  of  the  remoter  and  more  nearly 
final  questions  of  psychology  so  influence  his  attempt  at  a 
scientific  presentation  of  the  separate  subjects,  as  to  render  it 
quite  unsatisfactory.  The  somewhat  ponderous  works  on  the 
psychology  of  the  intellect  which  are  accessible,  leave  one 
side  at  least  two-thirds  of  human  nature.  And  some  of  these 
works  are  far  from  being  satisfactory  in  their  treatment  of  the 
one-third  with  which  they  attempt  to  deal.  The  other  class  of 
works  for  the  production  of  which  there  is  real  need  may  be 
styled  the  tentative  and  monographic  clasa  Such  works 
should  take  up  some  well-defined  and  specific  problem  of 
philosophy  and  discuss  it  with  a  thoroughness  proportioned  to 
its  needs  and  to  its  deserta  From  the  point  of  view  offered  by 
the  needs  of  readers  in  general,  we  repeat  our  wish  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  had  confined  himself  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
belief,  instead  of  adding  another  to  the  list  of  books  on  the 
philosophy  of  mind. 
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On  opening  Dr.  Hamilton's  treatise,  one  will  first  of  all  be 
impressed  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  order  and  method  as 
indicated  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  The  order  of  this  book 
resembles  in  scarcely  any  particular  the  order  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  similar  treatises.  The  Table  of  Contents  suffi- 
isiently  indicates  the  peculiarity  of  the  views  to  be  expected. 
Instead  of  a  division  and  procedure  according  to  the  order  of 
the  development  of  the  faculties,  or  according  to  the  order  of 
the  importance  of  these  faculties  in  the  fundamental  functions 
of  thought,  some  new  principle  of  division  and  procedure  seems 
to  have  the  rule.  The  entire  treatise  consists  of  fifty  chapters, 
which  have  as  many  different  headings ;  these  headings  indi- 
cate that  certain  more  or  less  important  problems  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  are  being  discussed  according  to  a  decidedly 
peculiar  method.  The  peculiarity  of  the  method  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  same  subjects  are  several  times  over 
discussed ;  they  appear  each  time,  however,  under  a  new  title 
as  though  looked  at  from  a  new  point  of  view.  In  several 
instances  a  wide  interval  occurs  between  the  two  (or  more)  dis- 
cussions which  seem  to  deal  with  essentially  the  same  subject. 
To  illustrate:  The  treatment  of  Sense  and  its  Relations  in 
chapter  vi.  is  followed  by  the  treatment  of  Sense-perception  in 
chapter  xxxtt.  ;  that  of  Sensationalism  and  Associationalism 
in  chapter  ix.  by  Phantasy  and  Imagination,  chapters  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviiL  ;  Judgment  is  discussed  in  chapter  XVL  and  Pre- 
dication some  460  pages  later  in  XLiii. ;  Illative  Evidence  and 
Logical  Necessity  come  to  view  in  chapters  xix  and  XX.,  but 
Orthological  and  Homological  Demonstration  do  not  appear 
until  chapters  XLV.  and  xlvl  We  are  told  of  Attention  and 
Acquisition  in  chapter  xxv.,  while  Experience  and  Intuition 
are  reached  only  in  chapter  XLix* ;  and,  after  learning  about 
Abstraction  and  Conception  in  chapter  xxvili.,  we  have  to 
wait  to  learn  about  the  If  otion  in  Logic  until  chapter  XL.  is 
reached,  while  between  these  two  there  are  thrown  in^  as  it 
were,  various  chapters  on  Perception  or  Cognition  (xxx),  Con- 
scionsness  (xxxl),  Sense-perception  (xxxii.),  and  Compound 
and  Acquired  Per&ption  (xxxix.). 

Such  an  order  and  method  as  that  described  above  may — it 
is  abstractly  conceivable — be  necessitated  by  the  peculiarity  of 
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the  views  with  which  the  author  aims  to  reconstruct  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind ;  surely,  however,  the  peculiarity  in  the  form 
of  the  new  structure  should  be  not  only  clearly  explained  but 
also  conclusively  defended.  Where,  then,  does  the  author 
definitely  and  explicitly  state  and  defend  this  great  peculiarity 
of  form?  Where  does  he  show  us  on  what  grounds  he  thinks 
himself  justified  in  treating  the  topics  that  usually  stand  last  in 
treatises  on  the  human  mind  as  though  they  were  the  first,  and 
the  first  as  the  last?  So  far  as  we  can  discover  from  the  book^ 
the  more  definite  answer  to  our  inquiry  is  to  be  found  only  on 
the  latter  part  of  page  26.  The  author  has  already  (p.  18) 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinary  three-fold  divis- 
ion of  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  soul.  In  the  place  of 
this  division,  he  proposes  one  which  is  six- fold.  This  new  six- 
fold division  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  obtained  by  subdividing 
the  so-called  powers  of  feeling  into  four  classes,  viz:  into  (1) 
sensation,  (2)  emotion  or  sensibility,  (3)  desire  or  motivity,  (4) 
capability  of  pleasure  or  pain.  But  not  to  criticise  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  author  makes  this  subdivision,  let  us  further 
inquire:  How  can  even  this  new  and  peculiar  six-fold  division 
of  the  powers  of  the  soul  be  used  to  justify  so  confusing  and 
repetitious  an  order  of  topics  as  that  into  which  the  author  is 
led?  Why  does  not  Dr.  Hamilton,  if  he  believes  that  the 
"fundamental  powers"  of  the  soul  are  six-fold,  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss these  six  powers  in  the  order  in  which  he  enumerates 
them.  Such  an  order  of  discussion  would  have  been  at  least 
intelligible,  and  not  perplexingly  far  removed  from  all  previous 
attempts  at  the  orderly  treatment  of  psychical  phenomena. 
The  following  out  of  such  an  order  would  have  led,  however, 
to  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  Psychology,  rather  than  to  a 
treatise  simply  on  the  philosophy  of  mind.  But  Dr.  Hamilton 
proposes  to  treat  only  of  the  intellect  (p.  20)  as  philosophically 
the  most  important  of  the  human  faculties.  In  the  case  of  the 
intellect  (p.  22f.),  instead  of  proposing  an  original  division,  as 
formerly  in  the  case  of  the  whole  soul,  the  author  accepts  three 
divisions  as  equally  valid,  worthy  of  study,  and  founded  upon 
"an  important  principle  of  division."  Of  tfiese  three  divisions 
of  the  powers  of  mind,  the  first  is — in  the  precise  form  which  it 
takes-— original  with  the  author ;  it  is  indeed  founded  upon  the 
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one  idea  in  the  light  of  which  he  proposes  to  reconstnict  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  This  division  is  that  of  "  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  powers  of  mind;*'  the  peculiarity  of  the  author's 
-view  being  this,  that  "thought  and  belief  are  the  primary 
powers,  because  in  their  exercise  intellect  accomplishes  its  ulti- 
mate work — that  which  alone  gives  importance  to  all  the  rest  '^ 
(p.  28).  Instead,  however,  of  insisting  upon  his  peculiar  two- 
fold divsion  of  the  primary  powers  of  the  intellect,  as  he  for- 
merly insisted  upon  his  peculiar  six-fold  division  of  the  funda- 
mental powers  of  the  soul,  and  instead  of  making  choice  of  any 
one  principle  of  division,  the  author  takes  the  following  remark- 
able course.  Dr.  Hamilton  openly  proposes  to  malce  all  three 
of  "  these  divisions  successively  "  (p.  26)  "  a  starting-point  for 
discussion  I"  The  scientific  classification  of  the  faculties  of 
mind,  and  the  scientific  treatment  of  those  faculties  upon  the 
basis  of  such  classification,  appears  then  to  be  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference  with  the  author.  He  is  willing  to  discuss 
the  topics  one  or  more  times,  as  they  happen  to  come  up  with 
the  presentation  of  the  three  "  divisions  successively,"  if  only 
he  may  attain  his  main  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  philosophy 
of  mind  according  to  his  peculiar  views  on  the  nature  of  belief. 
And  he  aims  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  proposing  thought 
and  belief  as  the  only  two  primary  faculties  of  mind. 

What  has  been  said  above  is,  then,  the  only  justification — 
so  far  as  we  can  discover — which  Dr.  Hamilton  offers  for  the 
very  peculiar  order  and  method  of  his  book.  To  such  an  order 
and  method  we  have  the  strongest  objections.  The  science  of 
psychology  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  science  of  mind  in  par- 
ticular, has  suffered  from  no  other  one  cause  so  severely  as  from 
the  lack  of  scientific  method  in  its  treatment  The  question  of 
method  is  not  a  question  about  which  one  may  exhibit  a  good- 
natured  indifference.  For  the  decision  of  this  question  makes 
all  the  difference  between  a  vicious  and  misleading  treatment  of 
the  subject  and  a  treatment  which  is  at  least  partially  successful. 
In  the  long  run,  the  question  of  method  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  psychology  being  recognized  as  a  science  and 
being  denied  that  recognition.  As  we  take  up  any  one  of  a 
dozen  German  books,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
^ul  are  clearly  classified,  their  laws  stated  and  discussed,  and 
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the  conclusion  drawn  touching  the  nature  of  the  soul  (some  of 
these  books  not  being  one-third  as  large  as  Dr.  Hamilton's 
volume),  we  wonder  why  every  writer  may  not  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  psychological 
subject  and  a  series  of  remarks  upon  favorite  psychological 
themes. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  the  one  point  of  the 
order  and  method  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  book, — its  peculiarity  and 
the  reasons  for  this  peculiarity, — because  the  presentation  of 
this  one  point  is  most  indispensable  for  a  just  estimate  of  the 
entire  work.  How  far-reaching  the  influence  of  this  peculiarity 
is,  we  shall  now  briefly  illustrate  in  two  or  three  particulars. 
And  first  of  all  we  raise  the  question :  Why  has  not  the  author 
thoroughly  analyzed  the  nature  of  that  belief  which  he  makes 
a  primary  power  of  the  intellect,— so  as  to  tell  us  how  it  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  feeling, — in  so  far  at  least  as  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  knowledge  or  thought?  Of  this  belief  he 
speaks  under  various  terms :  it  is  spoken  of  simply  as  "  belief,'^ 
or  as  "  belief  on  evidence,"  or  as  "  conviction,"  or  as  "  the 
apprehension  "  of  the  thought  of  existence  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  objects  of  thought.  After  having  been  so  liberal 
as  to  find  no  less  than  four  fundamental  powers  which  are 
ordinarily  regarded  as  classes  of  feeling,  might  he  not  perhaps 
have  found  a  fifth  power,  viz :  the  feeling  of  conviction  in  the 
soul?  What  is  left  of  belief,  as  a  primary  power  of  mind^ 
when  we  have  abstracted  the  intuitive  form  of  kviowUdge  and  its 
accompanying  feeling  of  conviction  f  From  analyzing  so  keenly 
as  at  least  to  raise  and  answer  this  question,  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  kept,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  nature  of  his  method. 

As  to  the  eflfect  of  the  method  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  book  in 
producing  an  apparent  repetitiousness  of  treatment,  we  have 
already  remarked.  How,  indeed,  could  such  an  eflfect  be  escaped 
by  an  author  who  had  offered  to  treat  all  the  particular  topics 
of  his  general  subject  from  no  less  than  three  points  of  view  ? 
For  instance:  in  the  chapter  on  Sense,  Dr.  Hamilton  begins  by 
saying  that  the  word  "is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  word  feel- 
ing" (p.  27).  Now,  inasmuch  as  another  chapter  on  sense- 
perception  was  to  follow,  some  850  pages  further  on,  we  might 
suppose  that  this  first  chapter  would  deal  with  only  the  condi- 
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tioDs  and  foeliog  of  sensation,  and  would  lea^e  the  question  of 
the  relations  of  sense  to  the  intellect  to  be  discussed  further  on. 
The  author,  however,  considers  at  once  the  way  in  which  sensa- 
tion becomes  the  ncUural  excitant  and  occasion  of  the  exercise  of 
intellect  The  words  just  given  in  italics  are  one  of  many 
tokens  which  occur  in  the  book,  to  the  effect  that  the  author 
has  thought  patiently  upon  certain  themes  in  psychology.  But 
the  results  of  his  thought  seem  not  to  have  been  in  this  direc- 
tion enlarged  by  reading ;  they  have  rather  been  used  to  admin- 
ister to  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  belief  in  general.  Thous- 
ands of  pages  have  been  written  within  the  last  twenty  years 
to  show  us  precisely  this, — under  what  conditions  and  accord- 
ing to  what  laws,  sensation  does  become  the  noUurol  exciUmi 
and  occasion  of  intellect  Yet  the  author,  scarcely  alluding  to 
the  results  of  this  modern  research,  makes  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  special  senses,  the  sensorium,  and  some  theories  about  it,  and 
then  closes  the  chapter.  And  when,  after  a  long  interval,  the 
discussion  of  the  intellect  and  sense  as  acting  iu  relations  to 
each  other  is  resumed,  the  same  subject  is  treated  in  essentially 
the  same  way.  That  is  to  say,  the  subject  of  sense  and  percep- 
tion is  again  treated,  not  so  much  as  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  sense-perception,  but  rather  as  a  proof,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  intuitions  of  sense-perception,  that  the  author's 
general  theory  of  belief  remains  true.  Indeed,  after  consider- 
ing all  six  or  more  chapters  of  this  book  in  which  the  subject 
of  the  perception  by  means  of  the  senses  is  brought  forward, 
we  are  at  a  loss  as  to  where  we  shall  look  for  a  discussion  of 
its  most  cardinal  points. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  same  radical  fault  of  method  will 
account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  extreme  meagreness  with 
which  certain  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  this  entire  field 
of  philosophy  are  treated  by  Dr.  Hamilton.  Nothing  else  can 
be  more  siccnificant,  more  nearly  determinative,  as  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  writer  upon  the  philosophy  of  mind,  than  his 
treatment  of  the  so-called  categories  of  thought  The  origin^ 
nature  and  validity  of  any  one  of  what  Dr.  Hamilton  himself 
calls  the  "  seven  ultimate  categories  of  being  *'  should,  it  seems 
to  us,  receive  at  least  as  much  attention  at  his  hands  as  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  what  is  generally  meant  by  the  word 
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belief,  and  kindred  terms.  Bat  less  attention  is  really  gi^en  to 
these  capital  questions  of  metaphysics  than  to  the  inferior  ques- 
tion of  the  usages  of  common  speech.  Dr.  Hamilton,  indeed, 
thinks  it  necessary  for  a  philosophy  of  mind  to  tell  us  what  are 
the  "seven  ultimate  categories  of  being."  "  These  seven  ele- 
ments," he  says,  p.  698,  "  may  be  enumerated  as  Space,  Time, 
Quantity,  Substance,  Power,  Action,  and  Change."  We  look  in 
vain,  however,  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  any  one  of  these 
ultimate  categories.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  in  the  enu- 
meration, viz :  Space ;  surely  a  work  which  aims  at  a  recon- 
struction of  the  philosophy  of  mind  should  discuss  thoroughly 
the  origin,  nature,  and  objective  validity  of  the  idea  of  spaca 
For  whatever  else  space  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  no  one  doubts 
that  it  is  a  form  of  human  knowing,  believing,  and  thinking; 
its  consideration  as  an  idea  or  form  of  thought,  belongs,  then, 
preeminently  to  the  philosophy  of  mind.  But  instead  of  such  a 
thorough  discussion  of  space,  we  have  offered  to  us  in  this  book 
only  three  or  four  groups  of  remarks — scattered  and  apparently 
not  capable  of  being  so  put  together  as  to  form  even  a  consis- 
tent theory  about  the  idea  of  space.  On  page  424,  nearly  three 
hundred  pages  before  he  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  seven  ulti- 
mate categories,  the  author  introduces  certain  remarks  concern- 
ing this  idea.  "Space  with  its  relations,"  he  says,  "is  especially 
perceived  in  connection  with  body  and  its  changes;  exact 
measurements  of  space  are  possible  for  us  only  through  the  use 
of  material  standards.  Yet  special  perceptions  take  place  also 
in  connection  with  the  experiences  of  spirits.''  On  the  page 
preceding  (423)  the  author  had  declared  that  "  the  presentations 
of  this  power  (viz :  concomitant  perception),  may  be  regarded 
as  having  three  classes  of  objects,  and  so  with  reference  to  their 
objects,  as  being  embraced  under  three  heads.  Under  the  first 
head  let  us  consider  the  intuitions  of  space,"  etc.  But  besides 
adding  the  remark  that  "  space  and  time  are  the  antecedent 
conditions  of  coexistence  and  succession,"  Dr.  Hamilton  wholly 
fails  in  this  connection  to  redeem  his  promise  "  to  consider  the 
intuition  of  space."  We  are  thus  left  at  this  point  in  his  philos- 
ophy with  several  difficult  and  painful  questions  upon  our 
minds.  Among  these  questions  are  such  as  the  following: 
What  does  Dr.  Hamilton  mean  by  perceiving  space?   and  by 
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which  of  the  senses  is  it  to  be  perceived?  Is  space  heard, 
^melled  or  tasted ;  and,  if  not  perceived  by  these  senses,  may  it 
then  be  seen  and  touched  ?  Or  may  space  be  perceived  by  that 
apprehension  of  existence  to  which  Dr.  Hamilton  elsewhere  re- 
fers, and  which  is  not  knowledge  but  belief?  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  connection  which,  as  it  seems,  exists  between  the  changes 
of  body  and  space?  Bat  more  particularly,  what  are  those 
"  spatial  perceptions  "  which  take  place  "  aUo  in  connection  with 
the  experiences  of  spirits."  For  an  answer  to  these  and  other 
similar  inquiries  which  surest  themselves,  we  are  obliged, 
however,  to  wait  until  the  author  again  proposes  the  considera- 
tion of  the  intuition  of  space. 

Somewhat  more  than  260  pages  later  (p.  681),  Dr.  Hamilton 
returns  to  the  important  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  intuition 
of  space.  In  this  connection  he  makes  a  few  remarks  upon  '^  the 
•conviction  that  space  is  boundless,^'  among  which  the  following 
occurs:  '^  We  perceive  that  the  space  and  time  around  us  are 
things  necessary  and  actual,  whether  other  things  exist  or  not, 
and  then  along  with  this  immediate  aotualistic  intuition,  we  form 
the  further  judgments  that  space  is  boundless  and  time  without 
beginning  and  without  end."  Now,  without  insisting  upon  the 
fact  that  to  us  the  space  ^*  around  us  "  is  no  more  actual  and 
necessary  than  the  space  '^ around"  the  remotest  conceivable 
atom,  and  without  raising  again  the  inquiry — By  what  means 
or  sense  do  we  "  perceive  "  even  the  space  around  us  ? — we  crave, 
even  at  this  late  point  in  the  author's  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  some  thorough  consideration  of  the  intui- 
tion of  space.  But  such  a  consideration  we  cannot  find.  To 
he  sure,  a  little  further  on  (p.  698)  Dr.  Hamilton  remarks  that 
*^  space,  for  example,  is  simply  room,  without  reference  to  ex- 
tent;" agrees  with  Stewart  in  thinking  that  '^  space  is  neither 
substance,  nor  an  accident,  nor  a  relation;"  and  commends  a 
declaration  of  Dr.  McCosh  to  the  effect'  that  to  say  space  and 
time  have  no  reality  to  God's  mind,  is  equivalent  to  saying 
they  have  no  reality  at  all.  But  after  reading  all  these  different 
remarks,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  received  what  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  critic  who  proposes  '^  the  reconstruction 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind,"  viz :  some  intelligent  and  thorough 
discussion  of  the  familiar,  but  difficult,  problem  of  the  origin, 
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nature,  and  objective  validity  of  the  so-called  category  of  space. 
For  such  meagreness  upon  so  important  a  subject  and  fron> 
such  a  critical  and  independent  thinker,  we  think  the  reason 
must  be  found  (at  least  in  part)  in  the  faultiness  of  his  method  ; 
especially  in  the  tendency  to  lay  an  exaggerated  emphasis  upon 
certain  peculiarities  of  his  own  theory  concerning  belief  as  a 
primary  and  comprehensive  power  of  mind. 

In  truth,  we  need  some  more  convincing  proof  than  Dr. 
Hamilton  has  given  in  his  book  that  certain  peculiarities  of  a 
theory  of  conviction  and  belief  will  of  themselves  produce  a 
better  answer  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  fundamental 
problems  of  philosophy.  We  could  easily  afford  to  see  many 
of  the  customary  notions  regarding  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  faculties  of  man  changed,  if  only  we  could  also  get  by  the 
change  some  answer  to  the  problems  offered  by  the  philosophic 
study  of  those  faculties.  But  to  invalidate  all  previous  at- 
tempts at  scientific  classification  and  discussion,  in  order  to 
advance  a  theory  which  cannot  be  (or  at  least  in  this  case  is 
not)  employed  by  its  author  so  as  to  give  any  new  satisfaction 
upon  the  oldest  and  most  familiar  of  philosophical  questions^ 
— this  seems  scarcely  worth  the  while. 

We  notice  at  this  point  two  or  three  examples  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  characteristic  way  of  Dr.  Hamilton  when 
touching  upon  those  issues  in  philosophy  which  are  manifestly 
only  side  issues  as  seen  from  his  point  of  view.  Repeatedly 
does  the  author  make  remarks  which  suggest  the  expectation 
that  a  fresh  and  helpful  treatment  of  some  problem  in  philos- 
ophy is  to  take  place.  But  almost  as  repeatedly  does  he  disap- 
point the  expectation.  The  impression  produced  upon  the 
reader  is  this, — that  the  mind  of  the  author  is  capable  of  inde- 
pendent thinking,  but  has  been  kept  from  following  out  some 
of  its  most  fruitful  thoughts,  either  by  the  restrictions  of  its 
method  or  by  the  defects  of  its  material.  For  example: 
Chapter  Yi.  contains  a  number  of  excellent  suggestions  upon 
the  general  subject  of  Sense  and  its  Belations.  The  author 
makes  the  true  remark  that  certain  speculative  convictions 
have  been  "the  principal  obstacles  which  have  prevented 
many  from  a  perception  of  the  truth"  upon  this  subject  (p.  81). 
Of  such  speculative  convictions  he  instances  two :  fiirst,  "  that 
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material  objects  can  come  into  contact  only  with  material  ob- 
jects;'* and,  second,  *Hhat  the  soul  is  unextended*'  (p.  82). 
Upon  the  second  of  these  "speculative convictions"  the  author 
says:  "In  short  we  reject  the  view  of  Descartes  and  many 
other  learned  men,  that  spirits  do  not  in  any  sense  occupy 
space,  and  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  soul  in  some  subtle 
way  pervades  and  possesses  the  sensory  system."  Yet,  after 
starting  so  many  important  inquiries  by  his  negation  of  this 
"speculative  conviction,"  he  at  once  attempts  a  retreat  from 
the  position  of  negation  by  saying  (p.  88)  that  he  presents  his 
own  view  "  rather  as  a  probable  conjecture  than  as  an  estab- 
lished doctrine,"  and  does  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
entertains  "  the  idea  that  the  soul  has  shape  and  parts  like 
those  of  the  body."  In  the  next  chapter  (viL),  the  author 
accepts  the  view  "  that  sensations  are  immediately  occasioned 
by  corporeal  affections ;"  and,  of  the  possible  theories  as  to 
how  this  can  be,  be  prefers  the  one  which  regards  ''  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  sensation"  as  partly  physical,  partly  spiritual. 
Such  statements  as  the  foregoing,  both  negative  and  affirma- 
tive, raise  at  once  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems,  not 
only  of  the  "  philosophy"  of  sense-perception,  but  also  of  the 
general  "philosophy  of  mind."  The  recent  researches  of 
psycho-physics  and  physiological  psychology  have  furnished  a 
great  amount  of.  material, — ^if  not  for  the  entire  solution  of 
these  problems  (and  this  we  cannot  claim),  at  least  for  their 
elucidation.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  author 
will  justify  his  own  "speculative  convictions,"  even  if  they 
amount  to  no  more  than  probable  conjectures ;  since  so  abund- 
ant material  for  testing  them  is  at  his  command.  Have  we 
not  a  special  right  to  expect  thus  much  from  a  writer  who 
avowedly  aims  at  a  "reconstruction  of  the  philosophy  of  mind?" 
This  reasonable  requirement  that  Dr.  Hamilton  shall  justify 
his  own  views  on  these  subjects  we  do  find  to  have  been  met. 
May  it  not  be,  however,  that  the  seeming  neglect  is  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  consider  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  phenomena,  laws,  and  rational  explanation  of 
sensation  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  ? 
Indeed,  the  author  says  in  one  place  (p.  10)  that  the  psychical 
laws,  connected  with  the  physical  phenomena,  "  are  not  ihe  laws 
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of  spirit  viewed  simply  as  spirit^  or  essentially"  And  in  an- 
other place  (p.  11)  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  physio- 
logical researches  *'  do  not  disclose  any  of  the  essential  laws  of 
spirit,  but  only  those  aflFecting  the  soul  as  embodied."  Per- 
haps, then,  the  philosophy  of  mind  which  the  author  proposes 
is  to  be  confined  to  the  treatment  of  the  essential  laws  of 
spirit,  and  therefore  excludes  the  discussion  of  such  material- 
istic subjects  as  sense  perception  and  space.  But,  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  devotes  some  six  chapters  to  sense- 
perception,  makes  space  a  necessary  form  of  the  thought  of 
God,  and  considers  the  soul — which  we  suppose  includes  mind 
— as  pervading  the  sensory  system  in  the  sense  of  being  ex- 
tended therein. 

Another  instance  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  Dr.  Hamilton 
dissents  from  the  received  thought  of  those  with  whom,  as  a 
school  of  thinkers,  we  must  classify  him,  may  be  taken  from 
page  seventeen.  The  author  is  engaged  in  clearing  the  ground 
for  the  positing  of  his  original  six-fold  division  of  the  funda- 
mental powers  of  the  souL  In  objecting  to  the  ordinary  three- 
fold division  of  the  soul,  he  is  led  on  to  deny  that  volition  is  a 
simple  and  fundamental  power,  or  "  even  a  specific  form  of  such 
a  power.''  "The  better  way,"  he  thinks,  "is  to  exclude  the 
will  from  our  radical  division  of  psychical  powers,  and  to  treat 
it  as  a  complex  faculty."  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
modem  philosophy  is  tending  the  other  way,  this  radical  denial 
of  Dr.  Hamilton  is  sufiiciently  astounding.  As  made  at  a  time 
when  not  only  metaphysicians  and  theologians,  but  also  stu- 
dents of  psychology  from  the  physiological  points  of  view,  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  will  is  Uie  one  most  simple  and 
fundamental  of  all  the  psychical  powers,  Dr.  Hamilton's  view  is 
surely  so  far  a  departure  from  the  common  view  as  to  call  for 
explanation.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  most  radical  contra- 
dictions of  current  opinion  in  philosophy.  Only  we  require  an 
explanation  and  justification  of  such  contradictions ;  and  espe- 
cially when  they  come  from  a  writer  who  is  aiming  at  "an 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  philosophy  of  mind." 

We  in  our  criticism,  somewhat  like  the  author  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  book,  have  used  our  space  in  testing  the  results 
of  the  application  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  more  particular  theory  of 
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belief  to  the  general  reconstruction  of  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
In  order  to  discover  the  real  degree  of  the  success  which  has 
been  attained  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  psychology 
of  the  mind,  this  method  of  criticism  is  the  fairest  and  most 
decisive.  A  few  words  only  can  be  added  touching  his  more 
particular  theory  of  belief.  It  was  inquiry  upon  the  subjects  of 
belief  and  conviction  which,  as  the  author  says,  stimulated  the 
extended  studies  that  culminated  in  the  production  of  the  book. 
The  author  supposes  himself  to  have  attained  distinctive  and 
very  important  views  upon  those  subjects.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, the  great  diflSculty  which  we  have  experienced  in  the  ef- 
fort to  find  out  precisely  what  these  distinctive  views  ara  Our 
diflaculty  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  the 
author  leads  him  to  distribute  and  amplify  the  theory  so  much 
in  applying  it  to  the  different  questions  proposed  in  the  general 
philosophy  of  mind.  We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Hamilton  regards 
belief  as  a  fundamental  and  primary  power  of  the  soul;  belief, 
indeed,  divides  the  whole  sphere  of  the  mind  between  itself  and 
thought  Belief,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
as  a  form  of  feeling,  or  as  partaking  in  feeling;  for  it  is  not 
recognized  among  his  four  divisions  of  feeling,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized as  a  primary  power  of  miud.  In  the  chapter  on  Belief 
Defined  (xv.),  the  author  declares  (p.  100)  that  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  *'  belief  proper"  is  **  the  receiving,  taking,  accepting,  or 
holding  a  thing  as  true  f  but  the  thing  held  as  true  is  not  the  par- 
ticular "  fact,  which  may  be  the  object  of  thought,  but  only  our 
conception  of  it"  Moreover,  "belief,  in  the  generic  sense  now 
contemplated,  includes  every  degree  of  conviction  from  the  fee- 
blest to  the  strongest"  The  essential  point  in  the  relation  of 
credence  (belief)  to  thought  Dr.  Hamilton  thinks  he  is  giving 
in  the  statement  (p.  105f.) :  '*  Although  belief  never  exists  save 
in  connection  with  thought,  and  always  has  thought  for  its 
object,  it  primarily  attaches  itself  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
tvoo  thoughts^  and  to  other  ideas  only  as  they  may  have  one  of  these 
thoughts  contained  or  conjoined  with  them."  This  is  a  very 
obscure  statement  of  an  essential  point  But  from  page  104 
we  may  perhaps  learn  what  Dr.  Hamilton  means  by  saying 
that  thought  is  the  only  object  of  belief.  For  he  there  tells  us : 
"  The  proper  object  of  belief  is  that  thought  which  sets  forth  objects 
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as  existing  or  as  non-existent — in  other  words,  proposittonal 
thovght/^  The  two  notions  or  thoughts  to  which  belief  pri- 
marily attaches  itself  are  existence  and  non-existence  (p.  106). 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  what  is  gained  by  all  this  com- 
plex and  perplexing  statement  of  the  familiar  phenomena  of 
knowledge  land  belief.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  presentative  or  intuitive  knowledge — an  anal- 
ysis which  has  been  frequently  made— -would  have  saved  the 
author  from  the  appearance  of  toiling  up  to  the  point  of  a 
clear  enunciation  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  view. 

In  the  next  chapter  (xvi.,  p.  108),  Dr.  Hamilton  informs  us 
that  "judgment  is  the  formation  of  belief  on  evidence."  To 
illustrate  the  difference  between  this  formation  of  belief  and 
simple  perception  of  knowledge  the  author  says:  "We  say 

that  we  perceive  and  know, that  there  is  a  sun  in 

the  heavens.  But  one  may  judge  that  the  sun  is  a  solid  body." 
Now  the  truth  is  that  knowledge,  judgment,  and  belief  are 
equally  involved  in  both  these  statements,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  But  passing  over  various  intermediate  explanations 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  author's  theory,  we  may  expect  to  find 
it  fully  stated  on  page  117.  Here  the  following  statement 
occurs:  "In  opposition  to  the  general  teachings  of  philoso- 
phers, we  hold  confidently  that  the  existence  or  the  non-existence 
of  things — or,  more  strictly  and  literally,  the  thought  of  their  exist- 
ence or  non-existence — is  the  true  and  only  object  of  jwigment  and 
belief;  and  further,  that  the  verb  'to  be^  always  signifies  existence^ 
and  has  its  *  copulative '  use  only  as  having  this  meaning"  Fur- 
ther down  the  same  page  the  author  states  again  his  doctrine, 
as  a  doctrine  which  has  been  reached  through  great  difficulties, 
in  the  following  words:  ^*  Every  proposition  is  an  eodstential 
statement  setting  forth  something  as  existent  or  as  non-existent,  and 
all  judgment  and  belief  is  simply  the  exercise  of  confidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  thought  of  the  existence  or  of  the  non-existence  of 
something.^^  (The  italics  in  all  the  foregoing  cases  are  the 
author's  own.) 

Now  if  anything  original,  important,  and  liable  to  be  of  use 
for  the  reconstruction  of  philosophy,  belongs  to  the  author's 
theory  of  belief,  we  may  surely  expect  it  to  be  expressed  in 
the  statements  cited  just  above.     We  give  to  them,  therefore. 
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as  a  conclasioD  of  our  review  of  the  book,  the  following  brief 
consideration.  The  form  in  which  the  author  seems  inclined 
to  express  his  theory  in  the  first  statement  quoted  above,  if 
consistently  followed  out,  would  give  us  the  following  propo- 
sition :  '^  The  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  things  is  the 
only  object  of  judgment  and  belief"  Now,  taking  the  state- 
ment in  this  form,  we  can  find  in  it  neither  anything  opposed 
to  the  general  teachings  of  philosophy,  nor,  in  fact,  anything 
calculated  of  itself  to  have  any  influence  of  any  kind  upon  a 
man's  philosophical  thinking.  In  some  sense,  every  one  would 
admit  that,  when  we  judge  (that  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hamilton, 
believe  on  evidence)  we  judge  that  something  is,  or  is  not; 
when  we  believe,  we  believe  that  something  is,  or  is  not  To 
know,  to  think,  to  believe,  to  be  self-conscious — call  it  what 
you  will  without  attempting  to  distinguish  the  elements  of  the 
mind's  activity — involves  the  affirmation  that  something  is. 
There  is  nothing  new  nor  peculiar  about  this ;  there  is  nothing 
to  which  any  thinker  would  find  his  ideas  of  the  subject  op- 
posed. But  the  chance  for  the  oppositions  of  philosophy  arises 
at  once,  when  we  raise  the  questions :  What  is  this  "  thing^^  the 
existence,  or  non-existence,  of  which  is  affirmed  in  all  belief 
and  judgment  ?  and,  What  kind  of  existence  do  we  affirm  of 
so-called  things,  in  all  our  belief  and  judgment?  Is  the  thing^ 
the  existence  of  which  is  affirmed,  only  a  sensation,  simple  or 
complex  7  or  is  it  a  combination  of  sensations  and  knowledges? 
or  is  it  such  a  combination,  plus  the  necessary  belief  in  an 
unknown  something  which  causes  the  sensations  and  knowl- 
edges ?  or  is  it  some  objective  entity,  that  is  known  not  only 
as  having  an  existence  to  thought,  but  known  also  as  it  is  in 
itself?  Dr.  Hamilton  might  take  anyone  of  these  positions, 
and  yet  scarcely  be  able  to  say  that  his  view  is  opposed  to  the 
**  general  teachings  of  philosophy ;"  unless  he  also  stated  the 
particular  philosophy  to  the  general  teachings  of  which  he 
stood  opposed.  Again:  What  kind  of  existence  does  belief 
affirm  of  the  things  which  constitute  its  object?  Is  it  thought- 
existence,  or  existence  such  as  is  supposed  to  belong  only  to 
the  thing  in  itsell 

But  Dr.  Hamilton  defines  more  "  strictly  and  literally"  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  only  object  of  judgment  and  belief;  this 
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object  is  "the  thought  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
things."  Taking,  then,  this  more  strict  and  literal  definition, 
we  are  to  say  that,  when  we  judge  or  believe  any  thing,  what 
we  judge  or  believe  is  only  the  thought  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  thing.  But  are  we  to  understand  this  as 
a  re-statement — in  somewhat  unfamiliar  language — of  the 
familiar  position  of  idealism,  viz:  that,  in  judgment  or  percep- 
tion, what  we  really  believe  to  exist  is  only  our  own  ideas,  and 
that  these  ideas  are  the  only  existences  for  us  ? 

On  resorting  to  the  second  of  the  statements  quoted  above,, 
we  are  informed  both  that  **  every  proposition  is  an  existential 
statement  setting  forth  something  as  existent  or  as  non-exist- 
ent," and  also  that  "judgment  and  belief  is  simply  the  exercise 
of  confidence  in  connection  with  the  thought  of  the  existence 
or  of  the  non-existence  of  something."  And  here — not  to  re- 
mark upon  the  tautology  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  definition — we 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  what  can  be  the  nature  of  a 
proposition  which  sets  forth  something  as  non-existent,  if  the 
thought  of  that  proposition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
belief  of  the  same  proposition,  and  then  the  belief  is  to  be 
understood  as  having  for  its  object  only  the  thought 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  best  understand  the  peculiar 
theory  of  our  author  by  taking  that  one  of  his  several  state- 
ments of  it  which  certainly  seems  to  be  the  most  easily  intelli- 
gible :  "  All  judgment  and  belief  is  simply  the  exercise  of 
confidence  in  connection  with  the  thought  of  the  existence  or 
of  the  non-existence  of  something."  But  we  have  already 
been  told  that  "judgment  is  the  formation  of  belief  on  evi- 
dence ;"  and  it  would  seem,  from  this  very  form  of  his  state- 
ment, that  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not  regard  confidence — in  his  use 
of  the  word  here — as  diflering  from  belief.  Making  the  neces- 
sary substitutions,  then,  we  read  :  "  All  belief — whether  or  not 
it  be  on  evidence — is  belief  in  connection  with  the  thought 
that  something  does  not  exist,  or  does  exist"  But  wbat^ 
which  is  worth  the  knowing,  does  all  this  amount  to  beyond  a 
statement  of  the  familiar  fact  that  all  thought  is  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  of  conviction  with  respect  to  its  object?  I 
think  that  the  table  is  before  me.  My  thought  involves  a  feel- 
ing of  conviction  with  respect  to  its  object     To  think  is  to 
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affirm  the  existence  of  something.  Bat  all  that  is  involved  in 
this  activity  of  thought  has  been  keenly  analyzed  and  clearly 
enough  stated,  again  and  again.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
philosophy  of  mind  is  chiefly  obligated  to  discuss  certain  ques- 
tions which  are  started  by  the  analysis  of  these  acts  of  experi- 
ence. It  is  bound  to  attempt  the  answer  to  the  questions, 
What  is  this  something  the  existence  of  which  I  affirm  in 
thought?  and  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  relations  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  which  I  find  myself  standing  toward 
the  object?  Until  Dr.  Hamilton  has  given  an  entirely  new  and 
a  conclusive  answer  to  these  and  other  related  questions,  he 
can  scarcely  claim  to  have  accomplished  his  aim  in  the  '*  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  philosophy  of  mind." 

We  close  this  criticism  with  the  following  suggestions.  The 
science  of  psychology  in  this  country  is  in  need  of  laborious 
and  careful  and  inventive  workmen.  But  the  science  of  psy^ 
chology  cannot  make  any  worthy  advances,  until  its  workmen 
require  of  themselves  and  of  one  another,  not  simply  as  much 
patient  and  earnest  thinking  as  the  author  of  *'  The  Human 
Mind"  has  done,  but  also  the  same  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  work  of  other  workmen,  the  same  rigid  testing  of  theories 
both  new  and  old,  the  same  willingness  to  confine  one's  re- 
searches within  the  limits  of  what  is  scientifically  attainable^ 
which  are  required  (at  least  theoretically)  of  the  workmen  in 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences. 
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Article  VI.— RECENT   INFIDELITY:    ITS  EXTENT 
AND  REMEDIES. 

The  terms  infidel,  infidelity,  have  been  variously  interpreted. 
During  the  Crusades  the  word  infidel  was  quite  universally 
applied  to  the  Mohammedans.  Etymologically  considered,  an 
infidel  is  one  who  is  unfaithful.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  was  used  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  unfaithful 
spirit  of  infidelity  has  reference  to  the  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  are  more  or  less  constantly  ignored,  namely :  1. 
The  Spontaneous  Affirmations  of  the  Moral  Nature;  2.  The 
Positive  Demands  of  Reason ;  and  8.  The  Truths  of  Experience 
as  Embodied  in  the  six  thousand  years  of  Human  History. 

Our  attention  will  be  more  particularly  directed  to  these 
principles  as  we  proceed.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  that 
infidelity  is  charged  with  being  recreant  to  these  three  import- 
ant trusts.  The  unfaithful  spirit  of  infidelity  reacts  upon  the 
individual,  making  him  unduly  incredulous.  The  element  of 
doubt  pervades  his  investigations.*  Hence  an  infidel  is  an 
unbeliever.  He  is  not  necessarily  an  atheist,  which  term 
should  never  be  used  except  where  the  truth  peremptorily 
demands  it.  Infidelity  has  often  been  deistic,  but  that  is  far 
from  being  atheistic.  At  times,  however,  its  negations  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  directly  or  indirectly  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Personal  First  Causa  While  therefore  it  is  true  that  some  of 
the  bolder  advocates  of  recent  infidelity  have  launched  their 
boats  on  the  cold,  icy  waters  of  Atheism,  by  far  the  greater 
majority  are  much  more  timid,  preferring  to  stand  on  the  shore 
of  Deism  and  watch  their  brothers  as  they  slowly  but  surely 
drift  into  nothingness.     Granting  that  God  is,  recent  infidelity 

*  In  this  respect  the  spirit  of  Lessing  was  admirable.  While  studying 
the  works  of  Spinoza,  together  with  a  careful  investigation  of  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  he  says,  *'  EInter  upon  this  examination,  I  say  to 
myself,  Uke  an  honest  man.  See  everything  with  thine  own  eyes.  Dis- 
figure nothing;  palliate  nothing.  As  the  consequences  flow,  so  let  them 
flow.  Neither  check  the  stream  nor  divert  it. " —  WorkB,  Lachmann's  ed. , 
XI.  i.,  p.  88. 
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denies  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  casts  contempt  on 
the  doctrines  therein  revealed.  Kant  maintained  that  the  deist 
believes  in  a  Q-od,  but  the  theist  in  a  living  God.* 

The  unbelief  of  the  present  is  not  that  which  was  promul- 
gated by  Thomas  Paine  a  century  ago,  but  is  more  dignified 
and  scholarly.  True,  there  are  those,  as  there  have  been  from 
time  immemorial,  who  substitute  ridicule  for  argument,  e.  g. 
Robert  Ingersoll  and  his  coadjutors ;  but  as  a  rule  it  may  be 
granted,  we  are  surrounded  by  a  refined  skepticism,  which  for 
convenience  may  be  classified  as  Literary,  Philosophical,  and 
Scientific. 

1.  The  infidelity  of  recent  literature  is  seen  first,  in  daring 
critiques  on  the  Bible  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  shown  to 
be  a  work  of  fabrication  quite  beneath  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  God ;  while  the  New  Testament,  in  many  parts  at  least, 
has  become  obsolete.  In  this  classification  we  would  put  some 
of  the  modern  Lives  of  Christ,  such  as  Strauss's  and  Renan's ; 
for  although  ostensibly  written  on  philosophical  principles, 
their  popularity  has  largely  depended  on  their  literary  features. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  latter  which  is  called  "a  novel" 
by  the  judicious  Christlieb,  and  who  describes  it  as  "...  . 
gracefully  floating  along  in  all  its  seductive  elegance,  laboring 
hard  to  compress  much  into  brilliant  and  short  sentences,  yet 
withal  pleasantly  entertaining. "f  More  recently  literary  infi- 
delity has  given  the  world  two  works,  the  audacity  of  which  is 
equalled  only  by  the  painful  surprise  that  their  author  should 
be  the  son  of  the  noble  Arnold  of  Rugby.  "  Literature  and 
Dogma,"  and  "  God  and  the  Bible,"  were  professedly  written 
with  an  honest  intent  to  benefit  the  people.  But  ex  nihih  nihil  fit. 
We  fail  to  see  what  possible  good  can  come  to  the  poor,  discon- 
tented workmen  of  England  by  accepting  the  religious  doubts 
of  one,  who,  though  a  scholarly  professor,  cannot  tell  whether 
God  is,  or  is  not  a  conscious  Person.  Certainly  "  the  Power 
which  makes  for  righteousness,"  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  take 

*  '*The  distinction  that  has  been  attempted  by  most  writers  is,  that 
theism  opposes  religious  error  in  general,  and  deism  implies  a  position 
antagonistic  to  revealed  religion."    Townsend,  Ood-MaUy  p.  807. 

t  Modem  Dovbt  and  Christian  Belief  y  p.  426.  Of  Strauss's  work  this 
author  says  it  "owes  its  world-wide  fame  in  great  measure  to  its  pol- 
ished style  and  sesthetic  finish."    p.  884. 
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pleasure  in  wickedness.  Ultimately  the  guilty  shall  not  be 
cleared  nor  the  righteous  condemned.  Americans  no  less  than 
Englishmen  need  to  be  reminded  that  if  there  is  no  Supreme 
Being  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  the  blind  forces  of  nature 
are  wonderfully  endowed  with  moral  characteristics. 

In  this  connection  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  evan- 
escent life  of  Moncure  D.  Conway's  "  Essay  on  Christianity." 
Some  years  since  Mr.  Conway  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  O.  Subsequently  going  to  London,  he 
became  the  brilliant  correspondent  of  the  Chmmercial  We 
first  heard  of  the  essay  through  a  friend  whose  mind  had  been 
poisoned  by  its  perusal.  Mr.  Conway's  bold  position  that 
Christianity  has  had  its  day  and  is  now  rapidly  declining,  was 
not  very  encouraging  to  one  already  "weak  in  the  faith." 
However,  Paurs  injunction  to  "prove  all  things"  was  care- 
fully observed.  A  diligent  search  for  the  work  revealed  its 
extreme  scarcity.  A  copy  was  finally  obtained  by  ordering  it 
from  London.  The  examination  was  completed  to  the  friend  s 
entire  satisfaction.  Without  doubt  the  scholarly  accuracy  of 
the  essayist  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  work's  extensive  popular- 
ity. A  single  paragraph  will  clearly  illustrate  our  meaning. 
"  An  earnest,  honest,  and  learned  criticism,  turned  during  the 
last  generation  to  the  work  of  searching  out  the  genuine  text 
of  the  New  Testament  and  its  real  sense,  has  amply  justified 
the  misgivings  of  the  Unitarians  as  to  the  scriptural  authen- 
ticity of  the  dogmas  of  orthodox  Christianity.  The  task 
crowned  by  the  splendid  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  by 
Von  Tischendorf  and  the  invaluable  critical  labors  of  that 
scholar,  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  complete ;  and  the  pious 
frauds  of  fifty  generations  are  nearly  exposed."*  Tischendorf 
taught  that  which  is  now  quite  generally  admitted,  namely, 
that  some  of  the  old  proof-texts  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  must 
be  abandoned;  but  note  the  conclusion  of  this  celebrated 
scholar.  "The  divine  sonship  of  Christ  is  not  thereby  placed 
in  any  doubt  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  for  the  Apostle  placed 
this  very  oflben  in  the  clearest  light,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians."f 

♦  Page  106. 

t  New  Test  Text,  Translated  by  W.  A.  Smith,  Presby,  Quarterly^ 
1874,  p.  617. 
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The  second  feature  of  literary  infidelity  is  seen  the  higher  order 
of  fiction,  such  as  the  works  of  George  Eliot  Cheerfully  grant- 
ing that  she  was  marvelously  gifted  and  that  as  a  literary  artist 
she  deserves  a  high  rank,  yet  to  a  large  degree  her  talents  were 
employed  in  destroying  that  without  which  the  world  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  Satan.  In  1846,  she  translated  Strauss's 
^'Life  of  Christ,"  and  in  1854,  Feuerbach's  "  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity." Her  works  clearly  indicate  her  theological  opinions. 
As  Dickens  wrote  for  the  physical  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  English  society,  George  Eliot  became  the  expounder 
of  the  so-called  advanced  or  liberal  religious  thought  Some 
of  her  characters — ^like  "  Maggie  Tulliver  " — seem  to  have  been 
created  under  the  inspiration  of  Him  who  was  "a  man  of 
sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief."  Yet,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
not  a  few  of  her  most  prominent  personages  are  made  to  pro- 
mulgate doctrines  antagonistic  to  the  Christian's  faith.  As  has 
been  admirably  said,  *'In  her  view  life  unfolds  in  a  sequence 
of  events,  which  move  with  the  certainty  of  law,  and  among 
which  free  will  and  the  moral  purpose  of  the  individual  have 
no  commanding  place.  ^Adam  Bede'  marches  on  amid  the 
play  of  varioas  and  complex  influences  which  seem  to  offer 
him  a  choice  of  ways,  but  which  really  bear  him  on  their  irre- 
sistible course."  Forgetting  that  law  without  a  law-giver  is  a 
chimera,  a  hideous  nightmare  of  unbelief,  George  Eliot  sup- 
pressed her  womanly  instincts,  and  sacrificed  her  rare  talents 
in  laying  the  foundations  for,  and  rearing  a  superstructure  of, 
positive,  pernicious  error.*  A  somewhat  different  type  of  liter- 
ary infidelity  is  seen  in  the  life  and  works  of  Harriet  Martineau. 
Her  career  as  a  writer  commenced  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  For 
six  years  she  wrote  a  few  short  stories  and  contributed  reviews 
and  essays  to  the  Monthly  Repository^  a  Unitarian  magazina  Sub- 
sequently she  published  a  work  on  Political  Economy,  which 
secured  her  not  a  little  notoriety.  About  the  time  of  her  first 
appearance  in  print  her  religious  convictions  were  changed. 
Questions  "of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate,"  which 

*  "But  in  reading  the  latter  works  of  Gteorge  Eliot,  we  may  be  sure 
of  what  we  miss.  Aspiration,  growth,  high  development  of  character, 
are  all  here.  But  alasl  there  is  no  faith,  nor  its  reward.'*— Jlfa?^  CZem- 
mer,  "  Great  as  is  my  reverence  for  G^rge  Eliot,  it  seems  to  me  that 
just  here  was  her  lacking— the  want  of  spirituality."— G^race  Oreenwood, 
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had  greatly  troubled  her  at  the  age  of  eleven,  were  still  un- 
solved. The  gordian  knot  was  cat  by  her  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  which  she  regarded  as  "  the  key  whereby 
to  interpret  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  mysteries  of 
life."  Her  infidelity  was  more  pronounced  than  that  of  George 
Eliot  Her  convictions  were  positively  atheistic.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  she  firmly  held  and  earnestly  taught  the 
doctrine  of  annihilation.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  Autobiog- 
raphy she  writes,  "I  neither  wish  to  live  longer  here,  nor  to 
find  life  again  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  simply  absurd  to 
expect  it,  and  a  mere  act  of  restricted  human  imagination  and 
morality  to  conceive  of  it"  Thus  living,  she  died :  for  Harriet 
Martineau  could  not  say 

**  I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweeps  all  hope,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears^ 
And  peals,  like  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep,  into  my  ears 
This  truth— Thou  livest  forever." 

Writing  to  a  friend  a  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  says  : 
*'  I  cannot  think  of  any  future  as  at  all  probable  except  the  *  an- 
nihilation '  from  which  some  people  recoil  with  so  much  horror. 
I  find  myself  here  in  the  universe — I  know  not  how,  whence, 
or  why.  I  see  everything  in  the  universe  go  out  and  disappear, 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  not  an  actual  and 
entire  death.  And  for  my  part  I  have  no  objection  to  such  an 
extinction." 

What  shall  be  said  of  that  impetuous,  sham-hating  Scotch- 
man, Thomas  Carlyle,  whose  spirit  has  so  often  reminded  us  of 
the  old  prophets  or  of  John  the  Baptist?  Doubtless  in  many 
respects  he  was  the  fore-runner  of  the  kingdom.  In  some 
degree  he  had  experienced  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  Carlyle*s  hero,  Herr  Teufelsdrock,  is  generally 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  a  representative  of  himself.  The 
conflict  between  Satan  and  Teufelsdrock  had  been  long  and 
severe.  The  Everlasting  No  had  said  in  taunting  tones: 
'^  Behold,  thou  art  fatherless,  outcast,  and  the  universe  is 
mine."  Profoundly  stirred,  the  hero  cried  to  himself,  saying: 
**  Canst  thou  not  suffer,  and,  as  a  child  of  freedom,  though  out- 
cast, trample  Tophet  under  thy  feet?  Let  it  come,  then.  I 
will  meet  and  defy  it."  From  that  moment  'indignation  and 
grim,  fire-eyed  defiance"  took  the  place  of  the  former  "fear" 
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and  "  whining  sorrow."  Then  came  the  bold,  defiant  answer 
to  the  Everlasting  No.  **  I  am  not  thine,  but  free,  and  forever 
hate  thee."  "From  this  hour,"  says  the  hero,  "I  incline  to 
date  my  spiritual  new  birth." 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  self-satisfaction  of  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  were  the  profound  longings  of  Carlyle.  About  three 
years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  of  himself :  ^^  Three  nighta 
ago,  stepping  out  after  midnight  and  looking  up  at  the  stars 
which  were  clear  and  numerous,  it  struck  me  with  a  strange, 
new  kind  of  feeling.  *  In  a  little  while  I  shall  have  seen  you 
also  for  the  last  time.  God  Almighty's  own  Theatre  of  Im- 
mensity, the  Infinite  made  palpable  and  visible  to  me.  That 
also  will  be  closed,  fiung  to  in  my  face,  and  I  shall  never  behold 
it  any  more.'  The  thought  of  this  eternal  deprivation — even 
of  this,  though  this  is  such  a  nothing  in  comparison — was  sad 
and  painful  to  me.  And  then  a  second  feeling  rose  in  me: 
What  if  Omnipotence  that  has  developed  in  me  those  pieties, 
those  reverences  and  infinite  affections,  should  actually  have 
said :  '  Yes,  poor  mortals,  such  of  you  as  have  gone  so  far  shall 
be  permitted  to  go  further.  Hope ;  despair  not  God's  will, 
God's  will,  not  ours,  be  done.' " 

Many  of  Carlyle's  works  have  a  decidedly  pantheistic  ten- 
dency, which  fact  justifies  our  adopted  classification.*  Panthe- 
ism has  always  been  a  &scinating  error.  Not  a  few  scholars 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  many  false  relig- 
ions.t  Like  many  erroneous  doctrines  pantheism  contains  a 
half-truth.  God  is  omnipresent  The  laws  of  nature  are  His 
thoughts  in  action.  He  works  through  but  is  distinct  from 
nature.  A  locomotive  engine  is  the  product  of  a  conscious, 
thinking  ego;  their  separateness  is  clearly  acknowledged. 
Why  not  be  equally  common  sense  in  the  realm  of  religion 
and  philosophy  ?  But  the  sturdy  Scotch  sense  was  turned  by 
German  speculation.  Goethe  was  a  pupil  of  Spinoza,  and  Car- 
lyle, possibly  unconsciously,  became  a  follower  of  the  great 

*The  same  is  true  of  Emerson  who  8a3n3:  "  I  am  nothing.  I  see  all; 
the  cnrrentB  of  the  universal  being  circulate  through  me.  I  am  part  or 
particle  of  Ood.'' 

t  '*  The  first  tibing  that  we  notice  in  this  formative  process  of  idolatry 
is  the  confounding  of  God  with  nature." — BartfAiof^n  Sacred  Geography 
and  AfUiquiiieB,  p.  644. 
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O-erman  novelist  He  makes  natare  divine  and  therefore  one 
with  God.  *^  Beautiful,  nay  solemn,  was  the  sudden  aspect  to 
the  wanderer.  He  gazed  over  those  stupendous  masses  with 
wonder,  almost  with  longing  desire;  and  never  till  this  hour 
had  he  known  nature  that  she  was  one,  that  she  was  his  mother 
and  divine.''  **  All  nature  and  life  are  but  one  garment,  a 
Jiving  garment,  woven  and  ever  a  weaving  in  the  loom  of  tima" 
**The  first  man  who,  looking  with  open  soul  on  this  august 
heaven  and  earth,  this  beautiful  and  awful,  which  we  name 
nature,  universe,  and  such  like,  the  essence  of  which  remains 
forever  unnamable;  he  who,  first  gazing  on  this,  fell  on  his 
knees  awe-struck  in  silence  as  likeliest;  he,  driven  by  inner 
necessity,  had  done  a  thing  which  all  thoughtful  hearts  saw 
straightway  to  be  an  expressive  and  adoptable  thing."* 

Following  these  literary  celebrities  are  numerous  magazines 
and  reviews,  such  as  the  Wtstminaterj  which  constantly  con- 
found mere  intellectuality  with  godliness.  For  many  years 
this  review  has  been  a  fierce  opponent  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
miracles,  inspiration,  the  atonement,  and  moral  responsibility. 

U.  In  the  ranks  of  Philosophical  Infidelity  are  many  who 
seek  to  annihilate,  at  one  master-stroke,  the  free,  personal,  and 
hence,  responsible  soul  in  man,  as  well  as  all  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong.  Materialism  may  be  justly  called 
the  great  unclean  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  demoniac  of  the  Gradarenes  who,  replying  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Jesus,  "What  is  thy  name?"  said:  "My  name  is 
Legion,  for  we  are  many."  As  a  philosophical  system,  materi- 
alism has  many  ramifications.  Its  advocates  are  divided  into 
numerous  schools  with  many  different  leaders.t  Speaking  of 
the  philosophical  investigations  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  President  Porter  says:  "One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  directions  was  toward  materialism.  Dis- 
cussions and  controversies  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  began  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were 

*  Sartor  Remrttu,  pp.  120,  168.    Past,  Present,  and  Chartism,  p.  139. 

t ''  The  doctrine  of  Materialism  has  assumed  seTeral  distinct  phases  or 
forms  in  the  hands  of  its  different  advocates,  and  these  must  be  care- 
fully discriminated  from  each  other  if  we  would  either  estimate  aright 
their  respective  merits,  or  do  justice  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  have 
been  severally  maintained."— Buchanan,  Modem  Atheism,  p.  192. 
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prosecuted  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth.  This 
materialism  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  and  its  positions  were 
urged  in  several  distinct  and  almost  incompatible  lines  of  argu- 
ment"* The  voluminous  writings  of  Comte  have  been  before 
the  world  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Between  1880  and  1842  the 
six  volumes  of  the  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy  were  published; 
following  these — 1851-4 — were  the  four  volumes  of  the  System 
of  Positive  Polity.  Undoubtedly  the  influence  of  Saint  Simon 
is  easily  discerned  in  much  of  the  Positive  PhiloSophy,  but  as 
a  system  of  thought  Positivism  is  the  creation  of  Comte.  Its 
fundamental  position  is  the  Law  of  the  Three  States,  which 
are  the  Theological,  the  Metaphysical,  and  the  Positive.  These 
three  stages  through  which  the  race  passes  may  be  designated 
childhood,  youth,  and  manhood.  In  the  Theological  state  the 
divine  agency  is  affirmed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  phenomena ; 
this  "fictitious  "  experience  soon  gives  place  to  the  Metaphysi- 
cal, in  which  the  supernatural  is  superseded  by  abstract  force. 
But  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity;  hence,  *'In  the  final,  the 
positive  state,  the  mind  has  given  over  the  vain  search  after 
absolute  notions,  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  universe, 
and  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and  applies  itself  to  the  study  of 
their  laws;  that  is,  their  invariable  relations  of  succession  and 
resemblance."  Consequently,  as  Comte  says:  "Our  business 
is — seeing  how  vain  is  every  research  into  what  are  called 
causes,  whether  first  or  final — to  pursue  an  accurate  discovery 
of  these  laws,  with  a  view  of  reducing  them  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible number."  To  what  extent  this  reduction  might  be  car- 
ried, Comte  explains  when  he  says,  the  "  ultimate  perfection  of 
the  positive  system  would  be  to  represent  all  phenomena  as 
particular  aspects  of  a  single  grand  fact,  such  as  gravitation,  for 
instance. "t  -A.S  originally  conceived  Positivism  had  no  relig- 
ious tenets.  It  accepted  "  neither  atheism  nor  deism ;"  but  in 
1852,  five  years  before  Comte  died,  he  published  the  "  Positivist 
Catechism ;  a  Summary  Exposition  of  the  Universal  Religion, 
in  Twelve  Dialogues  between  a  Woman  and  a  Priest  of  Hu- 
manity." In  this  system  of  nature-worship,  humanity  as  an 
abstract  term  is  exalted  to  the  place  of  God.    This  is  the  Great 

♦Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  iL,  p.  871. 
^Positive  PhUosqphy  (tr.  by  Miss  Martineau),  pp.  26,  28. 

VOL.  VL  16 
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Being,  the  Etrfi  Supreme,  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  a  body  of 
priests.  Their  duties  are  various  and  important.  They  were 
to  educate  the  people;  consult  with  them  concerning  private 
and  public  life,  and  in  cases  of  difficulty  act  as  arbitrators. 
Sermons  were  to  be  preached  which  should  inculcate  "  princi- 
ples of  generality  and  universal  harmony  which  our  special 
activities  dispose  us  to  ignore."  The  value  of  woman  to  society 
is  specially  emphasized.  '*  Superior  in  power  of  aflTection,  more 
able  to  keept>oth  the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers  in  con- 
tinual subordination  to  feeling,  women  are  formed  as  the  natu- 
ral intermediaries  between  Humanity  and  man.  The  Great 
Being  confides  specially  to  them  its  moral  Providence,  main- 
taining through  them  the  direct  and  constant  cultivation  of 
universal  affection,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  distractions  of 
thought  or  action  which  are  forever  withdrawing  men  from  its 
influence.''  Notwithstanding  this  forced  admission  of  the 
yearnings  of  the  human  heart,  as  a  religion  Positivism  has  been 
an  egregious  failure.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
church  proposed  in  1867  by  Mr.  Thomas  Congreve.  Indeed 
this  part  of  Positivism  has  been  utterly  repudiated  by  its  most 
eminent  disciple,  the  late  M.  Littr^,  thus  reducing  the  system 
to  a  consistent  atheism. 

A  more  orderly  but  not  less  objectionable  system  of  philo- 
sophical infidelity  is  that  promulgated  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 
His  ethical  principles  were  clearly  set  forth  in  **  Utilitarianism" 
published  in  1863.  They  are  quite  accurately,  though  some- 
what humorously  portrayed  in  the  following  lines  from  BJach- 
wood's  Magazine: 

**  His  system  by  some  very  shallow  is  reckoned 
Three  facts,  or  three  fallacies,  fill  up  his  cast : 
Sensation  comes  first,  recollection  is  second 
And  then  expectation,  the  third  and  the  last. 

We  feel  something  present 

That's  painful  or  pleasant 
We  repeat,  or  recall  it  by  memory's  skill : 

What  happened  before,  sir. 

We  look  for  once  more,  sir, 
And  that's  the  whole  soul  of  the  great  Stuart  MiU. 
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'<  At  a  glance  of  things  real  we  never  arrive, 
Nor  at  any  fixed  truth  we  try  to  explore, 
In  some  different  world  two  and  two  may  make  five 
Though  appearances  here  seem  to  say  they  make  four. 
Our  mental  formation 
Has  small  operation. 
The  mind,  if  we  have  one,  is  passive  and  still. 
We  are  ruled  hy  our  senses 
Through  all  our  three  tenses, 
Past,  present,  and  future,  says  great  Stuart  MilL 

**  What's  called  right  and  wrong,  sir, 
Is  just  an  old  song,  sir ; 
Ne'er  tell  me  of  duty,  good  actions  or  ill ; 
Being  useful,  or  not  sir, 
Determines  the  lot  sir, 
So  Bentham  found  out,  and  so  thinks  Stuart  Mill." 

McCosh  conoedea  that  '^  by  far  the  ablest  opponent  of  intui- 
tive truth  in  this  country,  in  our  day,  is  Mr.  John  Stuart  MilL*' 
Speaking  of  his  general  style  and  arrangement' thi^  same 
writer  says:  *'He  is  ever  able  to  bring  out  his  views  in  admir- 
able order,  and  his  thoughts  lie  in  bis  style  like  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  of  a  transparent  stream,  so  that  we  see  their  shape  and 
eolor  without  noticing  the  medium  through  which  we  view 
them.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  his  love  of  the  clear  and 
his  desire  to  translate  the  abstract  into  the  concrete,  he  often 
misses  the  deepest  properties  of  the  objects  examined  by  him  : 
and  he  seems  to  me  far  better  fitted  to  coordinate  the  facts  of 
social  science  than  to  deal  with  the  first  principles  of  funda- 
mental philosophy."* 

President  Porter  is  of  the  opinion  that  **  on  the  theory  and 

methods  of  induction"  Mill's  "  '  System  of  Logic'  is  the  most 

elaborate  in  the  English  language."     But  his  reputation  as  a 

philosophical  writer  chiefly  rests  on  his  "  Examination  of  Sir 

William  BLamilton's  Philosophy"  which  was  published  in  1866. 

This  attempt 

'/  To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  haU," 

is  generally  regarded  as  not  altogether   unsuccessful.      The 

Hamiltonian  philosophy  was  and  is  triumphant     Of  all  the 

admirers  of  Gomte,  Mill  was  the  only  one  who  could  in  any 

*  The  IntuUuma  of  the  Mindy  p.  845 ;  also,  Examination  of  Mill,  p.  16. 
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degree  hope  to  successfully  combat  the  greatest  metaphysician 
of  recent  times.  Masson  calls  the  Examination  "a  splendid 
treatise"  and  declares  his  impression  "  that  Mr.  Mill  has  made 
g«)od  at  least  one  general  criticism  respecting  the  character  of 
Hamilton's^  Philosophy,  as  it  is  represented  to  us  in  his  re- 
maining writings  collectively,  to  wit :  that  it  is  a  philosophy 
of  imperfect  junctions."*  Of  like  import  is  the  testimony  of 
President  Porter.  "  The  examination  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy  is  important  for  two  reasons:  It  illustrates  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  certain  of  Mill's  own  positions  and 
those  of  Hamilton,  and  contains  important  concessions  which 
are  fatal  to  some  of  his  own  doctrines :  For  these  other  reasons 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive 
of  recent  contributions  to  English  Philosophy. "f  Mill's 
atheism  is  not  so  marked  as  Comte's.  Indeed,  the  French 
philosopher  is  criticised  because  "he  never  allows  of  open 
questions '*  Stating  his  own  view,  he  says,  "  The  positive 
mode  of  thought  is  not  ne<;essarily  a  denial  of  the  supernatural ; 
it  merely  throws  back  that  question  to  the  origin  of  things. 
If  the  universe  had  a  beginning,  its  beginning,  by  the  very 
conditions  of  the  case,  was  supernatural ;  the  laws  .of  nature 
cannot  account  for  their  own  origin.  The  Positive  philosopher 
is  free  to  form  his  opinion  on  this  subject  according  to  the 
weight  he  attaches  to  the  analogies  which  are  called  marks  of 
design,  and  to  the  general  traditions  of  the  human  race.  The 
value  of  these  evidences  is  indeed  a  question  for  Positive 
philosophy,  but  it  is  not  one  on  which  Positive  philosophers 

must  necessarily   be  agreed Positive  philosophy 

maintains  that,  within  the  existing  order  of  the  Universe,  or 
rather  of  the  part  of  it  known  to  us,  the  direct,  determining 
cause  of  every  phenomenon  is  not  supernatural  but  natural. 
It  is  compatible  with  this  to  believe  that  the  universe  was 
created  and  even  that  it  is  continuously  governed  by  an  In- 
telligence, provided  we  admit  that  the  intelligent  Governor 
adheres  to  fixed  laws,  which  are  only  modified  or  counteracted 
by  other  laws  of  the  same  dispensation,  and  are  never  either 
capriciously  or  providentially  departed  from.":f     This  is  the 

»  Becerd  British  Philosaphy,  pp.  206,  208. 

t  Ueberweg's  Hist  of  Philosophy ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  480. 

XAa  quoted  in  Recent  British  Philosophy,  pp.  110,  111. 
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most  explicit  of  Mr.  Mill's  writings  od  the  divine  Existence 
previous  to  bis  death.  After  that  event  his  *'  Three  Essays  on 
Beligion"  were  published,  in  which  he  speaks  less  positively. 
True,  be  does  admit  that  the  arrangement  of  the  world  affords 

evidence  '^  amounting to  one  of  the  lower  degrees  of 

probability"  of  an  intelligent  Creator ;  but  in  Part  Y.,  which 
contains  the  "  General  Besult,"  even  this  is  withdrawn  in  favor 
of  the  agnostic.  "  The  rational  attitude  of  a  thinking  mind 
towards  the  supernatural,  whether  in  natural  or  revealed  re- 
ligion, is  that  of  skepticism  as  distinguished  from  belief  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  atheism  on  the  other. 

In  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  Goliah  of  modern 
Nescience,  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Unknown  carried  to  its 
most  radical  extent  Admire  as  we  must  his  philosophical 
acumen,  his  power  of  wide  generalization,  and  his  marvelous 
perseverance,  his  system  of  thought  is  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Since  1860  his  views  have  undergone  a 
decided  change.  At  that  time  he  published  '^  Social  Statics ; 
or,  The  Conditions  of  Human  Happiness  Specified,"  in  which 
he  postulates  Gkxl's  will  as  the  basis  of  the  rights  and  liberty 
of  man.*  But  subsequently  accepting  the  Antinomies  of 
Kant  as  modified  and  formulated  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of  the  Conditioned,  Mr.  Spencer  has  promulgated 
his  system  of  the  Unknown,  the  Unthinkable.  Arguing 
against  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  Spencer  maintains  that  while 
we  know  the  Infinite  to  exist  we  cannot  know  what  that  In- 
finite is :  he  says,  '*  To  say  that  we  cannot  know  the  Absolute 
is,  by  implication,  to  affirm  that  there  is  an  Absoluta  In  the 
very  denial  of  our  power  to  know  what  the  Absolute  is,  there 
lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is."  The  little  comfort 
which  the  Theist  derived  from  this  concession  is  quickly  nulli- 
fied by  the  following :  '*  Differing  so  widely  as  they  seem  to  do, 
the  atheistic,  pantheistic,  and  theistic  hypotheses  contain  the 
same  ultimate  element.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  making  the 
assumption  of  self-existence  somewhere ;  and  whether  that 
assumption  to  make  nakedly  or  under  complicated  disguises, 
it  is  equally  vicious,  equally  unthinkable."  Mr.  Spencer 
seems  to  believe  that  this  Absolute  of  whom  he  predicates 

*  Part  U.,  chap,  iv.,  sec.  3. 
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existence  must  be  an  effect,  for  if  not,  Ood  must  be  uncaused  f 
but  afllrms  Mr.  Spencer,  "  If  we  admit  that  there  can  be  some- 
thing uncaused  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a  cause  for  any- 
thing."* 

The  glaring  and  suicidal  contradictions  of  the  Spencerian 
philosophy  have  been  admirably  shown  by  Professor  B.  P. 
Bowne.  One  instance  will  suffice.  "Mr.  Spencer  is  often 
praised  for  his  'severe  logic,*  and  I  have  seen  him  styled  a 
*  modern  Aristotle'  by  some  enthusiastic  admirer ;  but  I  con- 
fess that  passages  like  the  following  stagger  me :  '  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  infinite  cannot  be  distinguished,  as  such,  from 
the  finite  by  the  absence  of  any  quality  which  the  finite  pos- 
sesses, for  such  absence  would  be  a  limitation.'  On  reading 
this  I  took  heart ;  the  infinite  is  all  that  the  finite  is,  and  more. 
It  is  their  living,  conscious  intelligence.  It  is,  too,  a  free 
mind  like  our  own.  In  it  abide  all  thoughts  of  beauty,  and 
all  love  of  good.  One  phase  of  the  infinite  lies  over  against 
our  finite  nature,  and  runs  parallel  with  it;  and  through  that 
phase  the  finite  and  the  infinite  can  communa  All  these  be- 
liefs I  based  upon  Mr.  Spencer's  declaration.  But  my  satisfac- 
tion was  short-lived.  On  page  111,  the  claim  that  *  the  universe 
is  the  manifestation  and  abode  of  a  free  mind  like  our  own,'  is 
given  as  an  illustration  of  the  'impiety  of  the  pious.'  Is  it 
possible?  Why,  have  we  not  just  learned  that  the  infinite 
must  have  all  that  the  finite  has?  Is  this  the  'severe  logic'  of 
the  *  modern  Aristotle  ?'  I  wonder  what  the  ancient  Aristotle 
would  have  said  to  this!  The  infinite  must  be  everything; 
yet,  to  say  that  it  is  living,  conscious  intelligence  is  the  vilest 
fetichism.  It  must  possess  all  power  and  transcend  all  law, 
yet  has  not  the  power  of  revelation."t 

*  First  Principles,  pp.  86,  87. 

jThe  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  pp.  70,  71.  "The  system  of 
Spencer  is  still  under  criticism,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  been  fully 
ezpoimded  by  its  author.  Possibly  it  has  not  yet  been  completely  de- 
veloped. Should  Spencer  continue  to  devote  to  philosophy  his  active 
energies  for  many  years,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  new  associations 
may  take  possession  of  that  physiological  organization  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  call  himself,  and  perhaps  be  evolved  into  another  system 
of  first  principles  which  may  displace  those  which  he  has  taught  hith- 
erto."   President  Porter.    Ueberweg's  Hist,  of  PhU.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  488. 
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UL  Scientific  infidelity  has  all  the  assurance  of  ascertained 
fact  with  none  of  its  wisdom.  Theories  are  evolved  so  rapidly 
from  the  inner  consciousness  of  expected  phenomena  that  hy- 
potheses become  established  science  in  a  day.  Doubtless  the 
reader  has  perceived  that  our  second  and  third  classifications 
have  somewhat  intermingled.  This  is  inevitable,  owing  to  the 
mutual  relation  of  philosophical  and  scientific  thought  Thus, 
Spencer's  philosophy  is  based  on  the  scientific  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution. Indeed,  not  a  few  of  his  friends  claim  "  that,  far  more 
than  Darwin,  or  Wallace,  or  any  of  the  eminent  naturalists 
who  have  maintained  the  doctrine  of  development,  he  is  the 
author  of  that  whole  scheme  of  thought.'**  There  are  many 
different  theories  of  evolution,  such  as  Darwin's,  Owen's,  Hux- 
ley's, Mivart's,  and  Hseckers,  or  evolution  commencing  with 
theism  and  ending  with  atheism.  Darwinism  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted.  Such  eminent  theistic  naturalists  as  Dana, 
Gray,  and  Wright  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  may  be  held  without  abandoning  Christianity.  In- 
deed, after  an  extended  and  critical  survey  of  the  subject, 
Professor  Wright  concludes  that  "  Darwin's  hypothesis  .... 
deserves  dignified  treatment,"  and  ....  '*  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  now  than  at  any  previous  time  why  the  scientific 
*  leopard'  and  the  theological  *kid'  should  not  lie  down  to- 
gether."f  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  confidently  and  re- 
peatedly claimed  that  Darwinism  has  forever  destroyed  the 
foundations  of  theism.  Thus  Strauss  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  says,  *'  Darwin 
has  demonstrated  this  force,  this  process  of  nature;  he  has 
opened  the  door  by  which  a  happier  coming  race  will  cast  out 
miracles  never  to  return.  Every  one  who  knows  what  miracles 
imply  will  praise  him,  in  consequence,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  human  race. "J  In  like  manner  speaks  Carl 
Vogt  **  Darwin's  theory  turns  the  Creator — and  His  occa- 
sional intervention  in  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
production  of  species — without  any  hesitation  out  of  doors,  in- 
asmuch as  it  does  not  leave  the  smallest  room  for  the  agency 

•ProfesBor  B.  N.  Martin,  Meth,  Quarterly  Beview,  1875,  p.  451. 

tB«&.  Sacra,  1876,  pp.  692-3. 

t  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,    Vol.  L,  p.  206. 
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of  such  a  Being."*  In  the  face  of  such  testimony  from  stanch 
theists  as  previously  quoted,  modesty  demands  that  we  be 
cautious.  May  we  venture  to  say  that  while  Darwinism  is  not 
atheistic,  it  is  decidedly  deistic,  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  used. 
Darwin  admitted,  while  Hseckel  denies,  the  divine  origin  of 
the  first  living  organisms:  hence  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  wrongly 
classified  the  former  as  an  atheist  Doubtless  Darwinism  is  not 
more  theistic  than  was  its  author.  In  a  letter  recently  pub^ 
lished  and  written  in  1879  to  a  student  in  Germany,  Mr.  Dar- 
win speaks  of  his  relation  to  Christianity,  saying,  *'  As  regards 
myself,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  revelation  has  been  made  in 
respect  to  a  future  lifa  Every  one  must  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions from  vague  and  contradictory  probabilities.'' 

Among  the  ranks  of  scientific  infidelity  may  be  mentioned 
the  physiological  party  under  such  leaders  as  Professor  Alex- 
ander Bain  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  Dr.  Maudsley  of 
London,  though  the  latter  is  less  repulsive.  These  writers 
regard  psychology  as  but  a  more  refined  name  for  physiology. 
Dr.  Bain  affirms  there  is  but  one  substance  in  the  universe, 
**  having  two  sets  of  properties,  two  sides,  the  physical  and  the 
mental — a  double-faced-unity."  Maudsley  thinks  that  "  the 
Power  which  created  matter  and  its  properties,  also  endowed 
it  with  the  functions  of  reason,  feeling,  and  will."  The  less 
refined  physiologists,  such  as  Yogt,  Moleschott,  and  Buchner 
teach  that  '*  Thought  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  brain 
as  bile  to  the  liver."  "Thought  is  a  motion  of  matter." 
"  Mental  activity  is  a  function  of  the  cerebral  substance."  As 
we  have  since  seen,  the  now  universally  quoted  remark  of 
Professor  Tyndall:  "I  discern  in  matter  the  promise  and 
potency  of  every  form  of  life"  was  the  result  of  a  kind  of  sci- 
entific intoxication.  To  the  Psalmist  the  heavens  declared  the 
glory  of  Grod,  but  to  the  materialistic  astronomer  there  is  noth- 
ing but  law,  law  which  is  inexorable  and  self-originating.  In 
such  an  iron-bound  system,  prayer  is  valuable  only  as  it  reacts 
on  the  individual  in  the  same  way  that  Mrs.  Winslow's  sooth- 
ing syrup  is  beneficial  in  the  nursery.  Freedom  is  a  pleasing 
delusion,  but  is  scientifically  impossible;  consequently  the 
world  witnessed  in  Berlin  during  the  month  of  July,  1876,  a 
*Afl  quoted  by  Mouser,  Encyclopedia^  p.  187. 
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trial  for  murder,  in  which  the  accused  not  denying  the  act, 
jnstified  himself  on  the  philosophical  principles  of  Yon 
Hartmann.* 

lY.  Concerning  theBemedies  which  are  modestly  suggested, 
the  first  is  that  of  Calmnesa  This  is  a  very  trite  remark,  but 
the  temperament  indicated  is  preeminently  scholarly  and  withal 
a  scientific  necessity.  Beyond  all  controversy  the  S7th  Psalm 
is  a  rich  legacy  for  the  present  century ;  particularly  that  part 
which  reads  *'  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers.  Trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  do  good.  Best  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently 
for  him.    Fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to  do  evil." 

The  skillful  physician  is  the  most  self-possessed  in  the 
greatest  danger.  Possibly  upon  his  coolness  depends  the  life 
of  his  patient ;  the  diagnosis  must  be  faultless ;  the  different 
remedies  not  only  at  hand,  but  given  at  the  opportune  mo- 
ment ;  the  slightest  confusion,  an  instant's  delay  may  break 
the  delicate  thread  of  life  sending  (he  soul  into  the  presence  of 
its  Maker.  Even  so  with  the  vastly  more  dangerous  malady 
of  sin :  nothing  is  gained,  but  much  lost  by  undue  anxiety 
over  the  prevalency  of  recent  infidelity.  A  calm  and  fair  ex- 
amination of  this  subject  will  disclose  nothing  that  need  be 
especially  trying  to  the  average  Christian.  Nay,  this  modera- 
tion is  practically  and  scientifically  helpful,  as  it  allows  the 
real  issues  to  be  mo]::e  clearly  seen  and  grasped,  and  conse- 
quently the  remedies  are  more  intelligently  proposed.  Already 
has  this  deliberation  had  its  reward,  for  as  a  historic  fact,  the 
infidelity  of  the  present  does  not  greatly  differ  in  its  funda- 
mental aspects  from  that  of  the  past.  The  assertion  of  the 
Preacher  that  "•  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done ;  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  is  almost  true  even  of  the 
wild  hypotheses  of  infidelity.  The  modern  materialistic  idea 
of  atoms  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  doctrine  of  Demo- 
critus  who  lived  about  460  B.  C.  Prior  to  this  philosopher 
Parmenides  of  Elea  taught  that  which  would  now  be  called 
the  Correlation  of  Force.  Nay,  more,  while  these  Greeks  were 
seeking  after  wisdom  the  Egyptians  had  elaborated  a  system 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sun,  which,  as  a  rising  body 
*  See  New  Englander,  1878,  p.  15. 
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was  called  Horus.  The  following  from  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson 
accurately  illustrates  the  fact  that  much  of  the  so-called 
"  modern  thought'*  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  race.  "  As  the  type 
of  Birth,  Horus  must  needs  himself  be  born.  Yet  as  a  divine 
manifestation  he  was  conceived  of  as  eternal.  This  apparent 
contradiction  was  reconciled  through  a  combination  of  the  two 
ideas.  His  birth  was  a  perpetual  renewing,  but  this  proceeded 
from  himself.  As  the  manifestation  of  the  diurnal  sun  he  was 
born  of  the  close  of  the  nocturnal  sun,  which  in  its  turn  was 
only  a  transformation  of  the  foregoing  diurnal  sun.  Here  was 
the  prototype  of  one  of  the  grandest  mysteries,  which,  appear- 
ing in  the  early  stages  of  the  Egyptian  theogony,  has  passed 
into  the  theologies  of  later  nations,  and  even  in  this  age  of 
materialism  is  baptized  anew  by  science  under  the  name  *  Cor- 
relation of  Force,*  viz:  the  mystery  of  an  eternal  divine  mani- 
festation under  all  forms,  and  of  perpetual  regeneration."* 

The  second  remedy  is  Fairness.  Professors  of  light  are 
expected  to  walk  in  the  light.  Of  all  people  Christians  ought 
to  be  the  most  candid,  infinitely  removed  from  anything  which 
is  dishonest  Infidelity  has  been  and  even  now  is  aided  by  the 
unfair  attitude  of  some  orthodox  leaders.  Doubtless  they 
mean  well,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  their  Judicial  fairness 
when  they  indiscriminately  condemn  an  opponent  before  read- 
ing his  works,  or  when  they  regard  opprobrious  epithets  as 
substantial  arguments?  Calling  a  man  an  infidel  does  not 
make  him  one,  any  more  than  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  makes 
you  at  variance  with  God  and  his  truth.  Says  Dr.  McCosh : 
^*I  have  sometimes  feared  that  if  infidels  are  produced  in  any 
of  our  colleges,  it  may  be  in  those  in  which  Spencer  and  Hux- 
ley are  denounced  by  teachers  who  have  never  studied  the 
questions  discussed.  Our  first  inquiry,  when  a  supposed  dis- 
covery in  science  is  announced,  should  be  not.  Is  it  consistent 
with  Scripture  ?  but,  Is  it  true  ?  If  it  be  true,  all  who  have  an 
implicit  feith  in  the  Bible  are  sure  that  it  cannot  be  unfavora- 
ble to  religion. "t  In  the  year  1885,  the  Life  of  Christ  by 
Strauss  appeared,  creating  a  profound  impression.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Schaflf:  "Hardly  a  day  passed  that  it  was  not 

♦Bib.  Sacra,  1878,  p.  779. 

t  From  a  Paper  read  before  the  Presby.  Alliance. 
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made  the  subject  of  the  most  earnest  and  exciting  discassion. 
Some  thought  that  the  hour  of  the  downfall  of  the  Christian 
church  and  religion  had  struck,  while  others  expected  good 
results  from  the  struggle.''*  From  all  quarters  came  the  ques- 
tion, What  shall  be  done?  The  Prussian  government  and 
many  evangelical  ministers  were  seriously  thinking  of  legal 
prohibition;  but  Neander  said:  No.  Such  a  step  would 
give  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  would  be  a  virtual  con- 
fession that  the  arguments  were  unanswerable.  No  I  the  work 
of  Strauss  must  be  met,  not  by  legal  authority,  but  by  legiti- 
mate reasoning,  which  was  immediately  done,  resulting  in  the 
Life  of  Christ  by  Neander,  which  confronted,  wrestled  with, 
and  conquered  the  great  champion  of  myths.  Such  must  ever 
be  the  course  of  God's  people.  Infidelity  cannot  be  checked, 
much  less  cured,  by  legal  or  ecclesiastical  authority.  Mere 
dogmatism  is  a  sure  indication  of  weakness,  which  the  enemy 
is  not  slow  to  perceive.  A  few  years  since,  a  prominent  divine 
of  New  England  spoke  of  a  certain  doctrine,  saying:  *^I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  any  argument  on  that  subject.  I  studied  it 
all  up  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  theological  seminary,  and 
settled  my  opinions  about  it  I  do  not  wish  them  unsettled. 
If  they  are  not  true,  I  do  not  wish  to  know  it"t  Some  years 
ago  a  professor  in  a  theological  seminary  wrote  to  Dr.  McCosh 
saying,  he  had  a  paper  to  prepare  on  development,  of  which  he 
confessed  his  ignorance  and  asked  for  light  Such  men  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  make  honest  seakers  of  truth  positive  unbe- 
lievera  If  our  creeds  cannot  stand  investigation  they  should 
be  abolished.  If  the  Christian  system  is  opposed  to  eternal 
truth,  then  farewell  system,  for  we  humbly  desire  to  follow  that 
which  is  true,  profoundly  believing  that  by  so  doing  we  shall 
completely  vindicate  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Lifa  Admirably  has  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  said :  "  There  must 
be  no  lines  of  orthodoxy  inside  the  lines  of  truth.  Men  find 
that  you  are  playing  with  them,  and  will  not  believe  you  even 
when  you  come  in  earnest  I  know  what  may  be  said  in 
answer.     I  know  the  old  talk  about  holding  the  outworks  as 

*MethjodiMt  Quarterly  Bemew,  1848,  p.  256. 

fAs  related  by  Dr.  W.  Gladden  in  an  Address  at  Amherst  College^ 
June  28,  1878. 
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long  as  we  caD,  and  then  retreating  to  the  citadel,  and  perhaps 
there  has  hardly  been  a  more  mischievoas  metaphor  than  this. 
The  minister  who  tries  to  make  people  believe  that  which  he 
questions,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  questioning  that  which 
he  believes,  knows  very  little  about  the  certain  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  has  no  real  faith  in  truth  itself."* 

The  third  remedy  is  a  Clear  Revelation  of  the  Inconsistencies 
of  recent  infidelity.  '  A  divided  house  cannot  long  stand. 
Even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  recent  skeptical  postulates 
clearly  shows  that  the  enemy  is  thoroughly  disorganized. 
Twenty  years  ago  Positivism  was  quite  prevalent^  but  now 
Huxley  confesses  that  he  "found  the  veins  of  ore  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  rock  so  apt  to  run  to  mud  that  one  incurred 
the  risk  of  being  intellectually  smothered  in  the  working." 
Speaking  of  Comte,  Spencer  says:  "I  regard  his  division  of 
intellectual  progress  into  the  three  phases — theological,  meta- 
physical, and  positive — as  superficial."  Until  quite  recently, 
the  principles  of  John  Stuart  Mill  were  extensively  accepted 
in  England,  but  to-day  their  sun  is  declining,  and  doubtless  in 
a  few  years  will  be  practically  ignored.  Says  a  no  less  distin- 
guished scholar  than  the  late  and  deeply  lamented  Professor 
W.  S.  Jevons:  "For  my  part  I  will  no  longer  consent  to  live 
silently  under  the  incubus  of  bad  logic  and  bad  philosophy 
which  Mill's  works  have  laid  upon  us.  On  almost  every  subject 
of  social  importance — religion,  morals,  political  philosophy, 
political  economy,  metaphysics,  logic — he  has  expressed  unhes- 
itating opinions,  and  his  sayings  are  quoted  by  his  admirers  as 
if  they  were  the  oracles  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  logical  mind." 

But  not  only  does  one  system  of  infidelity  succeed  another, 
the  leaders  are  inconsistent  with  and  fundamentally  contradict 
themselves.  At  one  time  Huxley  says  that  "all  vital  action  is 
the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  which  dis- 
plays it;"  but  at  another  time  he  remarks:  "I,  individually, 
am  no  materialist,  hut  on  the  contrary  believe  materialism  to 
involve  grave  philosophical  error."  While  Tyndall  discerns 
^*  in  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and  qual- 
ity of  life,"  yet  he  confesses  that  "  molecular  groupings  and  mo- 

*  Princeton  Review,  March,  1879,  pp.  299,  300. 
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lecular  motions  explain  nothing."  ^'  The  utmost  the  materialist 
can  affim  is  the  association  of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  of 
whose  real  bond  of  union  he  is  in  absolute  ignorance.  The 
problem  of  the  connection  of  soul  and  body  is  as  insoluble  in 
its  modem  form  as  it  was  in  the  pre-scientific  ages." 

The  last  remedy  which  we  would  propose  is  a  bold,  critical 
attack  on  infidelity.  This  involves  the  negative,-~one  phase 
of  which  has  just  been  considered — and  the  positive;  for  it 
may  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that 
infidelity  cannot  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  critical  examination. 
It  were  well  if  all  Christians  would  remember  that  the  ablest, 
the  most  exact  science  not  only  favors,  but  demands  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity.  Says  Dr.  Beale,  **  Instead  of 
trying  to  determine  exactly  how  much  may  be  conceded  and 
modified  without  altogether  abandoning  Christian  belief,  we 
ought  to  dissect  and  analyze  the  ridiculous  propositiona  .... 
I  may  without  hesitation  express  my  conviction  that  the  main 
arguments  adduced  by  materialists  against  religion  will  scarcely 
bear  thoughtful  examination.  Many  of  the  more  recent  obser- 
vations are  very  audacious,  but  that  is  all  Of  the  so-called 
facta  upon  which  some  of  the  arguments  are  said  to  rest,  many 
are  not  facts  at  all,  and  the  less  said  about  them  the  better."* 
The  disease  checked,  the  poison  removed,  the  positive  work 
of  building  up  the  system  should  commence.  Here  the  broad 
principles  of  Theism  should  be  skillfully  employed.  The 
fundamental  arguments — to  which  allusion  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Article — should  be  elaborately  used  and 
cogently  pushed  home  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  The  spon- 
taneous affirmations  of  the  moral  nature  unequivocally  declare 
not  only  God's  existence,  but  man's  lost  condition,  and  hence 
his  imperative  need  of  a  Saviour.  The  intense  yearnings  of  the 
human  heart  demand  a  personal,  heavenly  Father,  as  is  strik- 
ingly seen  in  the  extremely  sad  confession  of  the  late  brilliant, 
but  atheistic  Professor  Clifford.  ^^It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
theistic  belief  is  a  comfort  and  solace  to  those  who  hold  it,  and 
the  loss  of  it  is  a  very  painful  loss.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  at 
least  by  many  of  us  in  this  generation,  who  either  receive  now, 
or  received  it  in  our  childhood,  and  have  parted  from  it  since 

♦  Princeton  Review,  July,  1878,  p.  118. 
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with  such  searching  trouble  as  only  cradle  faiths  can  cause. 
We  have  seen  the  spring  sun  shine  out  of  an  empty  heaven  to 
light  up  a  soulless  earth.  We  have  felt  with  utter  loneliness 
that  the  Great  Companion  is  dead."  Of  like  import  are  the 
words  of  Dr.  Sadleir^-one  of  the  leaders  of  practical  atheism  in 
England — who  made  the  chief  address  at  the  funeral  of  George 
Eliot  Among  other  things,  he  said,  "My  fellow-mourners, 
not  with  earthly  aflfections  only,  but  also  with  heavenly  hopes, 

let  us  now  fulfill  this  duty  which  is  laid  upon  ua As 

the  noblest  lives  are  the  truest^  so  are  the  loftiest  faiths.  It 
would  be  strange  that  she  should  have  created  immortal  things, 
and  yet  be  no  more  than  mortal  herself.  It  would  be  strange 
if  names  and  influences  were  immortal  and  not  the  souls  which 
gave  them  immortality.  No.  The  love  and  grief  at  parting 
are  prophecies,  and  clinging  memories  are  an  abiding  pledge  of 
a  better  life  to  come.  So  then,  we  may  take  home  the  words 
of  Christ,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions.' Great  and  dear  friend,  we  bid  thee  farewell ;  but  only 
for  a  little  while,  till  Death  shall  come  again  and  unite  forever 
those  whom  he  has  separated  for  a  time."* 

The  human  intellect  no  less  demands  the  existence  of  a  Per- 
sonal First  Cause.  Darwin  has  remarked,  "The  question 
whether  there  exists  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  has 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  highest  intellects  that 
have  ever  lived."  Herbert  Spencer  declares  the  doctrine  of 
the  Unknown,  but  before  finishing  his  argument,  he  virtually 
admits,  as  Ex-President  Hill,  of  Harvard  University,  has 
admirably  shown — that  the  Unknown  has  at  least  four  attrib- 
utes, viz :  being,  causal  energy,  omnipresence,  and  eternity."f 
In  like  manner,  modern  infidelity  can  no  more  account  for  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  universe  by  the  mere  theory  of 
evolution  than  it  can  produce  the  living  from  the  non-living. 
As  Professor  Bowne  has  convincingly  shown,  no  creation,  or  a 
Personal  First  Cause  is  the  ultimate  issue  before  modern  infi- 
delity.:^   In  speaking  of  atheism  Professor  Tyndall  days,  "  I 

*  See  The  Independent,  Jan.  20,  1881. 

t  Bib,  Sacra,  1874,  p.  211. 

X  The  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  ch.  v. 
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have  Doticed  that  it  is  not  in  hoars  of  clearness  and  vigor  that 
this  doctrine  commends  itself  to  my  mind,  and  that  in  presence 
of  stronger  and  healthier  thoughts  it  ever  disappears  as  offering 
no  solution  of  the  mystery  in  which  we  dwell  and  of  which  we 
form  a  part." 

"  But  how  should  matter  execute  a  law, 
Dull  as  it  is,  or  satisfy  a  charge 
So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
To  ceaseless  action,  by  some  ceaseless  power, 
And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cause  T 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  historic  argument  The  experi- 
ences of  the  race  are  immensely  valuable  because  they  show 
not  only  the  utter  folly  of  infidelity,  but  also  the  inherent 
strength  of  Christianity.  Infidelity  has  never  been  construc- 
tive, but  always  destructive.  No  matter  in  what  direction  the 
eye  is  turned,  whether  to  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  poetry,  or  the  vast  benevolent  and  missionary  activities, 
the  power  which  has  developed  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good,  which  has  cultivated  the  barren  places  of  the  earth  and 
made  them  blossom  as  the  rose,  is  "the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus 
and  his  love."*  Of  necessity  this  must  be,  for  of  itself,  infidel- 
ity has  no  life,  and  consequently  it  can  give  none.  It  has  never 
been  and  can  never  be  a  strong  motive  power.  Nay,  it  is  a 
mere  braggart.  Going  about  to  establish  its  own  righteousness 
it  has  not  submitted  itself  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  con- 
sequently everything  it  touches  is  poisoned  and  finally  dies. 
Infidelity  would  measure  the  Infinite  as  it  does  the  stars  and 
planets,  the  glory  of  his  handiwork.  It  would  sound  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  as  it  tests  the  undulations  of  the  billows 
which  play  on  the  Atlantic  coast  It  would  ruthlessly  tear 
man  from  his  Maker  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  wreck  thus  made. 
But  let  us  take  courage  and  work  on.  He  who  was  condemned 
that  Barabbus  might  go  free,  shall  yet  be  crowned  by  the  ages 
as  the  Lord  of  Lords  and  the  King  of  Kings,  for 

"  God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  he  sleep. 
The  wrong  shall  fail,  the  right  prevail.'* 

*  See  Lecky's  remarkable  statement  as  to  the  power  of  Christianity  in 
£urope.    BoHonaliam  in  Europe,  vol.  i,  p.  811. 
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Article  VH.— THE  BIBLE  AS  A  BOOK  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  does  not  need  a  very  wide  induction  of  facts,  or  a  very 
careful  reading  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  discover  that  the 
Bible  does  not  now  hold  that  place  in  the  estimation  of  many 
minds,  especially  of  younger  persons,  which  it  formerly  held. 
While  its  divine  authority  and  inspiration  as  a  book  of  religion 
is  generally  conceded,  yet  this  is  held  often  in  a  partial  or 
qualified  sense,  as  inspired  in  portions,  or  as  touching  certain 
religious  truths  and  doctrines,  but  not  in  respect  to  other  truth. 
It  no  longer  commands  the  reverence  or  the  faith  which  it  once 
inspired  as  The  Book,  the  Word  of  God,  the  sun  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  world,  '^  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day,  the 
master  light  of  all  our  seeing.'*  It  is  no  longer  the  text-book 
of  the  family  and  the  school,  as  well  as  the  church,  from  which 
all  truest  and  best  knowledge  is  derived. 

The  causes  of  this  are  many  and  various,  and  are  connected 
with  that  general  decadence  of  faith  and  reverence  which  seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  our  time.  I  will  mention  only  one  or 
two  more  specific  causes  as  preparing  the  way  for  a  true  answer 
to  our  main  question — How  to  exalt  the  Bible  in  the  estimation 
of  the  young  ?* 

This  low  estimate  of  the  Bible  implied  in  the  question  is  in 
great  part  the  effect  of  ignorance — a  natural  consequence  of  the 
immaturity  of  their  minds  and  tastes,  and  an  inability  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  excellence  of  the  Bible.  A  child  or  uncultured 
person  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  same  estimate  of  Milton 
or  Shakespeare,  or  the  same  appreciation  of  nature  and  the 
sciences  drawn  from  it,  as  one  of  mature  knowledge  and  cul- 
tivated taste. 

Another  reason  lies  in  the  notion  that  the  Bible  is  purely  a 
religious  book,  and  therefore  uninteresting  to  the  young  mind; 
in  the  prejudice  arising  from  the  natural  or  unregenerate  heart, 
which  associates  religion  and  religious  teaching  with  gloom, 
austerity,  and  all  unpleasantness. 

*Thi8  Paper  was  originaUy  prepared  for  a  Conference  of  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  as  a  discussion  of  the  above  question. 
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I  will  not  stay  to  inquire  how  far  this  prejudice  may  be  due 
to  unwise  religious  teaching,  and  the  substitution  of  human 
systems  and  dry  theological  dogmas  for  the  fresh  and  living 
presentations  of  truth  as  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  or  whether 
the  two  revelations  of  Nature  and  the  Bible  have  not  been  too 
widely  sundered  in  our  attempts  to  exalt  the  Bible  above 
Nature.  I  will  here  simply  drop  the  inquiry  as  matter  for 
reflection — Why  is  it  that  the  Word  of  God  in  Nature  should 
be  so  attractive  to  the  young  mind  that  it  never  tires  of  its 
varied  and  endless  beauty  and  harmony,  and  the  more  intellec- 
tual the  communion  the  greater  the  delight,  while  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  Bible,  which  we  believe  to  have  come  from  the 
same  infinite  Mind,  and  is  so  vitally  linked  with  Nature  in  its 
language  of  symbol  and  poetry,  should  be  regarded  with  indif- 
ference and  sometimes  with  aversion  ? 

One  other  cause  which  I  will  mention,  is  the  too  prevalent 
impression  fostered  by  the  infidelity  of  the  day,  that  the  Bible, 
and  especially  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  book  of  the  past,  super- 
annuated, and  outgrown  by  the  advancement  of  modem  thought 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  notion  is  one  of  sheer  ignorance 
and  not  of  superior  enlightenment ;  an  evidence  of  that  vanity 
of  mind  in  which  modern  skepticism  walks,  ^'  having  the  under- 
standing darkened,  being  alienated  fmm  the  life  of  God  through 
the  ignorance  that  is  in  them  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
heart"  The  question  then  is— How  to  meet  and  forestall  this 
ignorant  prejudice  which  the  young  are  so  apt  to  imbibe,  and 
exalt  the  Bible  to  its  true  place  in  their  regard  and  estimation? 

A  general  answer  would  be,  to  show  what  the  Bible  really  is ; 
by  letting  its  own  light  displace  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  respecting  it;  by  showing  that  it  is  a  book  not  of 
religion  merely  but  of  widest  and  truest  cuUure^  adapted  to 
every  faculty  and  want  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  the  heart 
and  conscience ;  suited  to  every  age  and  class  and  condition  of 
humanity;  that  it  is  not  behind  the  age  but  before  it,  and 
before  dl  ages,  because  anticipating  and  comprehending  the 
wants  of  all;  containing  not  indeed  the  results  but  the  first 
principles  and  germs  of  all  science  tod  philosophy,  the  oldest 
literature,  the  beginnings  of  all  history,  disclosing  the  origin 
and  final  cause  and  consummation  of  all  things ;  that  as  Nature 

VOL.  VI.  17 
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is  a  revelation  of  God  for  the  physical  and  intellectual  wants  of 
man  as  a  creature  of  time,  so  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  of  God 
for  his  higher  spiritual  wants  as  a  creature  of  immortality ;  and 
that  its  extent  is  as  grand  and  measureless,  its  truths  as  mani- 
fold, its  thoughts  as  deep,  its  beauty  as  charming,  and  its 
authorship  as  manifestly  divine. 

Such  a  showing  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  a  true 
sense  by  mere  words,  but  only  by  an  experimental  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  gradually  and  slowly  growing  into  a  fuller  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  book,  which  like  Nature 
is  a  revelation  only  to  the  mind  and  heart  that  receives  it,  and 
must  itself  create  the  taste  and  the  power  to  appreciate  it. 

Let  me  indicate  a  few  points  not  very  commonly  included  in 
our  estimate  of  the  Bible,  showing  its  manifold  adaptation  to 
the  human  mind,  with  special  reference  to  its  educational  uses. 

L  Consider  the  Bible  as  a  book  for  the  exercise  and  culture 
of  the  Imagination,  This  is  one  of  the  first  powers  awakened 
in  the  young  mind,  whose  influence  on  the  character  is  most 
potent  and  lasting,  and  whose  right  culture,  therefore,  is  of  the 
first  importance.  And  here  I  assume  what  I  need  not  stay  to 
prove,  that  the  imagination  is  given  to  be  the  instrument  and 
vehicle  of  truth  and  not  of  falsehood  and  delusion.  All  the 
highest  and  most  spiritual  truths  come  to  us  and  are  communi- 
cated through  this  faculty ;  which  is  the  reason  why  Christ 
taught  chiefly  in  parables  addressed  to  the  imagination,  and  not 
in  propositions  addressed  to  the  understanding.  Its  vision,  as 
related  to  the  world  of  supersensible  realities,  is  what  the  senses 
are  to  the  world  of  material  things,  and  can  as  little  be  ignored 
or  dispensed  with.  It  is  the  ally  and  handmaid  of  faith^  as  the 
mere  understanding  is  of  unbelief  and  skepticism.  All  great 
seers  of  truth,  whether  prophets  or  poets,  or  teachers  of  man- 
kind, have  been  men  of  strong  and  vivid  imagination,  while 
the  infidels,  the  skeptics,  and  scoflfers  have  generally  been 
wanting  or  deficient  in  this  faculty. 

Now  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  large  a  part  of  the  Bible  is 
directly  addressed  to  this  faculty  of  imagination.  Let  those 
who  are  disposed  to  underrate  this  faculty  as  inferior  to  the 
reason,  and  to  be  repressed  rather  than  cultivated,  consider 
this  fact.     Nearly  one-half  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
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are  pure  poetry;  and  of  the  rest  a  large  part  are  poetical  in 
spirit  if  not  in  form. 

The  character  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  I  have  not  time  to 
<;on8ider,  but  the  most  competent  critics  are  agreed  that  no 
poetry  in  the  world  excels  or  even  equals  it  in  the  grandeur 
and  elevation  of  its  spirit,  and  the  boldness,  beauty,  and  sub- 
limity of  its  imagery.  The  book  of  Job,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  oldest  poem,  if  not  the  oldest  piece  of  writing 
in  the  world,  abounds  with  imagery  which  for  freshness  and 
beauty  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  Homer,  while  in 
sublimity  of  conception  and  profound  moral  interest  it  is  im- 
measurably superior.  Oarlyle  is  a  man  of  some  authority  in 
literary  matters,  and  his  opinion  of  this  book  may  be  worth 
citing  as  an  offset  to  that  of  some  modern  scoffers  and  repudi- 
ators  of  the  Old  Testament. 

*'I  call  that  book/'  he  says,  **  apart  from  all  theories  about  it,  one  of 
the  grandest  things  ever  written  with  pen.  A  noble  book  ;  aU  men's 
book  !  It  is  our  first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never-ending  problem, — 
man's  destiny  and  Gkxl's  ways  with  him'  here  on  earth.  And  all  in  such 
free  flowing  outlines ;  grand  in  its  sincerity,  in  its  simplicity ;  in  its 
epic  melody  and  repose  of  reconcilement.  There  is  the  seeing  eye,  the 
mildly  understanding  heart.  So  fme,  every  way ;  true  eyesight  and 
vision  for  all  things ;  material  things  no  less  than  spiritual ; — ^the  horse, 
'hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  f — ^he  ^lauyhs  at  the  shaking 
of  the  spear.'  Such  liTing  likenesses  were  never  since  drawn.  Sublime 
sorrow,  sublime  reconciliation ;  oldest  choral  melody,  as  of  the  heart 
of  mankind  ;  so  soft,  and  great ;  as  the  summer  midnight,  as  the  world 
with  its  seas  and  stars !  There  is  nothing  written,  I  think,  in  the  Bible, 
or  out  of  it,  of  equal  literary  merit." 

Some  of  the  poetry,  too,  in  the  Psalms,  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  and  that  beautiful  epiihalamium^  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, the  glowing  and  seraphic  strains  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
sublime  visions  of  heaven  and  the  New  Jerusalem  given  by 
St  John  in  the  Bevelations, — I  need  not  say  are  unequalled  in 
the  literature  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  true  inspiration.  We 
4ire  here  among  the  fountains  and  mountain  springs,  whence 
the  streams  and  rivers  of  modern  poetry  have  flowed,  as  well 
as  the  moulds  and  symbols  of  religious  thought  for  all  time, 
have  been  derived.  If  all  the  so-called  inspiration  of  the 
bards  of  literature  could  be  traced  to  its  true  source,  the  most 
inspired  and  sublimest  strains  would  doubtless   be  found   to 
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have  been  drawn, — as  in  some  instances  they  confessedly  were^ 
— from  these  divine  springs.  The  sublimity  and  grand  organ- 
tone  of  Milton's  genius,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  his  great 
poem,  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  he  wa» 
accustomed  to  read,  or  have  read  to  him  in  the  original.  And 
the  marvelous  power  and  beauty  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Buskin, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  derived  from  his  early  and  continu- 
ous reading  of  the  Bible — his  mother  requiring  him  when  a 
child  to  read  aloud  a  chapter  every  day, — until  his  mind  be- 
came thoroughly  imbued  and  saturated  with  its  spirit  and 
imagery.  And  in  this  connection  let  me  say,  that  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  taste,  for  acquiring  a  just  appreciation  of  tha 
beautiful  and  true  in  thought  and  expression,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter book  than  the  Bible,  the  true  fountain  head  of  culture  and 
education  for  the  mind  no  less  than  of  the  heart.  Especially 
let  me  commend  for  this  purpose  the  old,  and  with  all  its 
faults  the  best,  and  never  to  be  superseded,  English  version 
known  as  the  authorized  or  King  James'  version.  The  more 
the  young  can  learn  of  it,  the  more  of  its  words  as  well  as  its 
truths  and  principles,  can  be  stored  in  the  memory  and  wrought 
into  the  structure  of  thought  and  speech,  the  better  masters 
will  they  be  of  language,  the  more  able  to  discern  what  is 
excellent,  and  to  appreciate  whatever  is  true,  beautiful,  pure^ 
and  good.  A  nd  this  is  one  answer  to  the  question  so  often 
asked,  how  to  save  our  youth  from  reading  the  low  and  cor- 
rupting trash  which  forms  so  much  of  the  popular  literature  of 
the  day.  A  mind  early  stored  with  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
God,  a  taste  formed  by  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
Bible,  will  have  no  relish  for  the  baser  sort,  any  more  than  a 
heart  purified  by  faith  and  established  in  the  truth  of  the 
Oospel  will  be  shaken  or  disturbed  by  the  arguments  of  modem 
infidelity. 

n.  To  pass  from  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  to  what  is  more 
properly  History.  The  first  chapters  of  Ge&esis,  recounting 
the  history  of  the  Creation  through  all  its  wonder-teeming 
periods  called  "days,"  but  before  the  birth  of  time  as  we 
measure  it,  therefore  divine  not  human  days, — are  confessedly 
the  Bublin^eat  record  ever  written ;  which  whether  regarded  as 
fact  or  fable,  tradition  or  inspiration,  show  a  mtgesty  and  sim- 
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plicity  like  that  of  the  naked  heavens  themselves,  and  worthy 
of  the  same  divine  aathor.  Coming  to  the  last  or  human 
period,  what  grand  and  wonderful  disclosures  of  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  human  history,  nowhere  else  given  yet  most  need- 
ful to  be  known,  are  here  recorded  I  The  origin  and  divine 
parentage  of  man ;  the  derivation  of  woman  from  the  man, 
which,  however  shallow  critics  may  deride,  alone  explains  the 
«acred  mystery  of  marriage ; — the  garden  of  Eden  ;  the  brief 
sad  story  of  the  temptation  and  transgression  of  the  first 
human  pair;  and  their  expulsion  from  Paradise;  the  first 
<ieath  by  murder;  Noah  and  the  deluge;  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel ;  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion 
of  mankind ; — these  form  a  succession  of  historical  pictures 
which  address  most  powerfully  the  imagination  and  furnish  a 
new  and  unending  charm  for  the  mind. 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  these  first  chapters  of  Genesis 
are  not  true  history,  that  they  are  not  only  imaginative  in  form 
and  coloring,  but  imaginary  in  their  substance,  mere  myths 
and  legends,  like  those  which  make  up  the  mythologies  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Science,  falsely  so-called,  is  arrayed 
against  revelation,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discredit  the 
authority  of  Scripture  at  its  very  beginning.  Not  only  such 
men  as  Robert  Ingersoll  declaim  with  blasphemous  ridicule 
about  the  "Mistakes  of  Moses,"  working  on  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  the  vulgar,  but  even  men  high  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  world  give  in  to  the  assumption,  and  put  forth  or 
advocate  theories  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Bible  records; 
and  assaults  are  made  on  every  hand  against  the  inspiration 
and  the  historic  truth  of  the  Bible. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  reconcile  the  seeming  conflict  be- 
tween science  and  revelation, — for  it  is  more  seeming  than 
real,  and  comes  either  from  a  false  reading  of  nature  or  a  false 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  This  has  been  done  by  others  more 
<3ompetent  to  the  task.  But  it  is  well  in  these  days  of  infidel 
assaults  against  the  Bible  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  these 
assaults  and  not  to  be  alarmed  at  them,  or  judge  of  them  by 
the  confidence  and  assumptions  of  its  foes.  It  has  encountered 
•and  survived  many  such  assaults  in  the  past,  and  will  survive 
many  more  in  the  future.     We  may  exalt  the  truth  of  revela- 
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tion  while  giving  all  due  credence  to  the  discoveries  of  science^ 
But  true  science  thus  far,  according  to  the  verdict  of  its  ablest 
and  wisest  teachers,  refuses  to  give  its  testimony  against  a  true 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  No  established /icte,  in  distinction, 
from  theories  and  speculations,  have  yet  been  found  to  contra- 
dict the  teachings  of  Scripture  respecting  the  order  of  creation, 
the  divine  and  supernatural  origin  of  man,  and  the  unity  of 
the  human  race. 

The  province  of  Revelation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ma- 
terial world,  is  to  reveal  the  true  cause  of  things,  i.  e.  the 
divine  agency  in  nature,  which  must  be  5uper-natural  and  in- 
comprehensible. It  seldom  or  never  discloses  the  mode  or 
process  of  creation.  The  province  of  science  is  to  discover  the 
material  links  in  the  chain  of  what  we  term  nature  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  within  the  sphere 
of  time  and  sense,  i.  e.  of  phenomena^  and  cannot  properly 
conflict  with  that  of  Revelation,  whose  sphere  is  behind  and 
above  this.  When,  e.  g.  the  Bible  declares  that  "  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into- 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul,'^ 
— nothing  is  said  or  implied  respecting  the  mode  of  his  crea- 
tion, but  only  of  the  source  or  material  of  his  twofold  being, 
and  of  the  divine  agency  in  this  creation;  his  body  being 
formed  of  matter  derived  from  below, — but  whether  of  organ- 
ized or  unorganized  matter,  whether  by  mechanical  construc- 
tion, or  growth,  or  development,  is  not  stated ;  his  soul  being 
derived  not  from  below,  and  not  by  development  from  any 
other  creature,  but  by  a  direct  divine  inbreathing,  by  which 
man  became  a  living  soul,  in  the  image  of  Qod,  and  not  a  de- 
veloped or  improved  animal. 

So  the  declaration  that  "  the  Lord  God  made  every  plant  of 
the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew,'*  points  to  the  great  truth  that  every  distinct 
creation  was  preceded  by  a  divine  thought  or  idea,  of  which  it 
is  the  embodiment;  that,  however  produced,  it  did  not  spring 
up  casually,  or  without  a  creative  will  and  design. 

The  historical  books,  so-called,  are  largely  biographical,  re- 
counting the  history  not  of  states  and  empires,  dealing  only 
with  generalities  after  the  style  of  modern  histories,  but  of 
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persons  who  were  fathers  of  nationsi,  the  representative  men  of 
the  race,  picturing  before  us  their  character  and  domestic  life 
in  a  few  graphic  touches  after  the  manner  of  Homer  or  Shake- 
speare, so  that  they  live  before  us  in  imagination  in  forms  as 
real  and  unfading  as  the  memories  of  our  own  childhood. 
Who  does  not  know  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God  and  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  as  really  and  even  better  than  he  knows 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country  ?  Who  ever  tires  of 
reading  the  old  yet  ever  new  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  of 
Eleazar  and  Bebecca  at  the  well,  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  won- 
derful dream  at  Bethel  and  its  more  wonderful  fufillment  in  his 
after  history;  or  the  sad,  sweet  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  where  the  workings  of  Providence  in  human  affairs 
is  so  beautifully  seen,  *out  of  evil  still  educing  good;'  of 
Moses  and  Pharaoh  and  the  Exodus  from  Egypt;  and  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
Promised  Land?  Who  has  not  been  charmed  by  the  sweet 
idyl  of  Buth  the  Moabitess?  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Franklin 
once  read  this  story  to  a  circle  of  French  infidels  after  listen- 
ing to  a  tirade  against  the  Bible,  representing  it  as  an  oriental 
tale,  but  not  mentioning  its  source.  The  critical  savans  list- 
ened with  delight  to  this  unique  and  beautiful  production,  and 
expressed  their  wonder  that  so  charming  a  pastoral  had  never 
before  been  known.  Their  astonishment  and  chagrin  may  be 
conceived  when  they  were  informed  that  the  story  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  despised  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  So 
many  a  story  or  chapter  from  the  Bible  would  instantly  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  some  persons  if  it  were  found  in  any  other 
book  than  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  as  a  book  of  history  supplies  what  no  other 
history  does,  spanning  a  period  which  but  for  this  luminous 
arch  would  be  an  empty  void.  It  fills  with  living  and  real 
personalities  and  authentic  facts  that  dark  prehistoric  age 
which  in  other  literatures  is  but  vague  tradition  or  mythologic 
fable.  But  the  peculiarity  and  transcendent  excellence  of  it  is 
that  it  presents  the  divine  and  not  merely  the  human  side  of 
history,  and  thus  furnishes  the  true  key  for  its  interpretation  ; 
the  divine  idea  and  law  which  rules  in  all  events.  The  true 
philosophy  and  import  of  history  is  given  in  the  Bible  as  in  no 
other  mere  human  composition. 
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Sacred  history  and  biography  is  divine  philosophy  teaching 
by  example ;  and  the  value  of  this  teaching  to  the  race  who 
can  estimate  ?  Take  away  from  the  possession  and  memory  of 
mankind  the  lives  and  characters  of  those  eminent  men — 
paints,  kings,  patriarchs,  and  prophets — which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  blot  out  from  the 
mind  of  the  race  the  grandly  simple  character  and  sublime 
faith  of  Abraham,  the  meek  yet  heroic  and  godlike  character 
of  Moses,  the  saintly  yet  humanly  great  life  and  history  of 
David  and  of  his  kingly  and  luxurious  successor,  the  pure 
and  magnanimous  Daniel,  the  petulant  and  moody  Jonah,  with 
others  of  the  great  and  motley  procession  whose  names  and 
memories  are  the  heritage  of  all  time ;  erase  the  moral  lessons 
of  Providence  taught  through  them  and  their  history; — and 
'what  an  amount  of  light  and  truth,  the  garnered  fruit  of  these 
four  thousand  years  of  time,  would  disappear  from  the  earth  I 
What  would  be  the  result  upon  the  mental  character  and 
progress  of  the  race  in  consequence  of  this  withdrawal?  I 
need  not  ask  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  New 
Testament  were  emptied  of  its  historical  and  biographical  con- 
tents, and  that  divine  Sun  which  shines  from  its  pages  over 
the  whole  Christian  world  were  to  be  withdrawn, — since  all 
that  the  world  is  to-day  and  all  it  is  to  be  is,  in  one  sense,  ow- 
ing to  the  simple  history  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  would  blot  this  sun  from  the 
heavens— or  what  is  the  same,  divest  him  of  that  supernatural 
and  divine  character,  which  is  his  glory. 

III.  But  the  Bible  is  not  only  a  book  of  poetry  and  of  his- 
tory, it  is  also  a  book  of  Philosophy  for  the  race.  This  it  is 
through  the  principles  ov  first  truths  which  it  reveala 

All  vital  knowledge  consists  essentially  in  certain  simple 
fundamental  principles.  These  are  few,  as  compared  with  the 
immense  range  of  knowledge  which  the  mind  is  able  to  grasp 
or  comprehend  under  them ;  they  are  simple  compared  with 
the  infinite  complexity  of  branches  growing  and  extending 
from  them.  These  principles  of  knowledge,  or  wfeew,  are  not 
like  the  facts  of  knowledge  whose  only  hold  is  in  the  memory, 
and  which  are  liable  to  be  lost  and  forgotten.  When  once  awak- 
ened in  the  soul  they  cannot  pass  out  of  it,  but  remain  forever, 
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waxing  stronger  and  deeper  with  every  increase  of  knowledge, 
as  the  roots  of  a  tree  take  deeper  and  stronger  hold  of  the 
earth  with  every  year's  growth  of  its  branches.  They  are 
"  Truths  that  wake  to  perish  never."  They  not  only  fill  a 
space  in  the  mind,  bat  they  shed  a  light  through  it  upon  all 
departments  and  subjects  of  the  soul's  knowledge.  These  pri- 
mary or  fundamental  truths  I  need  not  stay  to  enumerate,  as 
they  will  recur  to  one  on  reflection,  especially  in  the  endeavor 
to  trace  back  any  truth  or  subject  of  knowledge  to  its  founda- 
tion or  source.  In  every  such  attempt  he  will  speedily  come 
to  a  limit  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass,  a  great  ocean  which 
bounds  the  whole  continent  of  knowledge,  from  which  all  its 
streams  are  derived,  and  into  which  they  empty  and  lose  them- 
selves,— in  whose  infinity  the  mind  itself  is  lost  In  other 
words,  there  are  certain  truths  or  ideas  at  the  bottom  or 
beginning  of  all  knowledge  which  must  be  given  or  taken 
for  granted  by  the  mind,  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
or  even  understood,  which  are  objects  not  so  much  of  knowl- 
edge as  of  faiiL  They  are  known  only  as  they  are  believed. 
Such  are  the  first  truths  respecting  God,  the  soul,  its  freedom, 
responsibility,  and  immortality,  moral  obligation,  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  eternal  distinction  between  them;  and  con- 
nected with  these  the  facts  and  doctrines  respecting  the 
origin,  nature,  and  destiny  of  man,  the  law  and  duties 
which  are  binding  on  him,  and  the  consequetices  of  his 
moral  conduct  I  do  not  say  that  some  of  these  truths 
are  not  known  in  a  degree  independently  of  the  Bible, 
being  obscure  intimations  of  the  soul  itself.  But  the  Bible 
alone  brings  them  to  light,  substantiates  and  makes  them 
objects  of  distinct  and  conscious  knowledge.  They  are  awak- 
ened, quickened,  and  nourished  by  its  light,  as  the  slumbering 
germs  of  nature  are  quickened  by  the  vernal  sun  and  showers. 
To  illustrate  by  one  or  two  examples :  The  great  and  primary 
truth  that  Ood  is,  and  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  is  commonly 
said  to  be  an  inference  of  the  reason,  a  truth  arrived  at  by  con- 
templating the  creation  and  inferring  a  Creator  or  First  Cause. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted,  if  the  Bible  did  not  reveal  the 
fact — ^the  first  thing  which  it  does  reveal,  as  it  is  the  first  thing 
necessary  for  man  to  know — that  "/n  the  beginning  God  created 
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the  heavens  and  the  earthy^  whether  this  conclusioQ  would  ever 
be  reached  or  established  by  the  mind,  whether  the  inference 
of  human  reason  would  not  be  that  the  world  is  eternal,  as 
some  ancient  philosophers  held,  and  is  still  claimed  by  certain 
infidels  at  the  present  day.  The  Apostle  declares  that  "  by 
faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word 
of  God,  so  that  the  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear."  This,  like  the  existence  of  God,  is  a 
first  truth,  not  an  inference  or  deduction  from  other  truths.  It 
is  to  be  received  and  known  by  faith,  not  by  reasoning  or 
demonstration. 

The  argument  from  design,  so-called,  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion  or  conception  of  God  as  a  designing  mind,  the  intelligent 
Cause  of  all  that  we  behold.  The  existence  of  God  is  the 
premise,  not  the  conclusion  of  the  argument ;  and  to  one  who 
denies  the  premise  the  argument  is  naught  The  real  source 
of  our  belief  in  the  divine  existence  is  deeper.  We  have  an 
intuitive  idea,  or  sense,  or  feeling,  of  God  implanted  in  our 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  Intellectually,  it  is  the  idea  of 
Clause  or  some  power  behind  every  effect  which  produces  it; 
and  this  idea  is  not  given  by  sense  or  experience,  but  underlies 
and  interprets  experience.  It  is  an  intuition  of  the  reason,  not 
a  deduction  of  the  understanding.  Morally,  it  is  the  sense  of 
responsibility  given  in  the  conscience,  which  implies  some 
power  to  whom  we  are  responsible.  But  these  intuitions  of 
our  rational  and  spiritual  being,  dim  and  inarticulate  in  most 
men,  are  first  brought  out  into  clear  consciousness  and  their 
reality  substantiated,  by  the  light  of  revelation.  The  Bible^ 
like  the  sun,  makes  distinct  and  legible  this  invisible  writing 
on  the  soul;  and  we  must  believe  in  order  to  know  this  truth. 
Faith  is  the  evidence  of  this  unseen  reality. 

This  truth  once  revealed  to  man  and  believed  as  fact,  reason 
finds  abundant  confirmations  of  it  It  explains  the  existence 
of  the  world  and  all  we  see  around  ua  It  meets  a  want  of  the 
human  reason,  as  light  does  of  the  eye,  without  which  we  could 
not  see,  or  see  but  dimly  and  confusedly ;  and  in  its  light  all 
things  become  clear  and  clearly  understood.  Without  this 
truth,  which  the  Bible  alone  clearly  reveals,  meeting  the  mind 
at  its  first  opening  on  the  world,  the  foundation  stone  of  all 
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true  knowledge  would  be  wanting,  and  superstition  would 
take  the  place  of  science,  and  idolatry  of  true  religion.* 

So  also  the  nature  of  God  as  one,  as  personal  and  spiritual 
and  omnipresent,  as  just  and  good  and  loving,  as  the  Provi- 
dential Governor,  and  universal  Father  of  all — this  revelation 
is  like  a  flood  of  sunlight  upon  a  dark  and  troubled  sea,  tip- 
ping every  wave  with  silver,  and  lighting  up  a  luminous  path- 
way across  its  stormy  waters.  Who  can  estimate  what  effect 
this  aspect  of  life  and  the  world,  in  place  of  that  dark  and 
dismal  shadow  of  fate  which  overspreads  the  heathen  world 
and  casts  a  sullen  gloom  on  every  heart  and  countenance — 
what  effect  this  true  and  brighter  aspect  has  upon  the  right 
unfolding  and  education  of  the  human  mind  and  the  human 
soul? 

Again  the  idea  of  Cause  which  underlies  all  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  investigation,  and  which  is  truly  said  to  be  an  intui- 
tion of  the  reason — this  idea  as  already  intimated,  receives  its 
verification  and  substantiation  from  the  Bible,  in  the  reality  of 
the  first  great  cause,  which  is  there  revealed.  The  Bible 
declares  what  is  the  substance  of  this  idea,  by  revealing  God,. 
the  Supreme  Cause,  a  Spiritual  Power,  not  material,  invisible, 
and  an  object  of  faith,  not  of  sense  or  demonstration,  existing 
within  and  behind  whatever  comes  to  pass  in  nature,  from 
whom  and  in  whom  all  natural  causes  and  forces  have  their 
efficiency.  Thus  the  reality  of  this  idea  of  cause  and  causation 
is  found  only  in  spirit  or  will — primarily  in  the  will  of  God, 
next  and  consciously  in  our  own  will.  This  is  the  true  source 
and  reality  of  all  which  can  be  called  power  or  causation,  as 
the  deepest  thinkers  are  more  and  more  acknowledging. 

The  skepticism  of  Hume,  and  later  that  of  Mill  and  the 
whole  school  of  materialistic  writers,  who  deny  that  there  is 

*  The  scientific  value  of  this  idea  of  God  as  the  neoessary  ground  and 
condition  not  only  of  all  existence  but  of  all  true  knowledge,  and  even 
of  thought  and  consciousness,  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  To 
attempt  to  understand  or  even  to  conceive  the  world  and  our  own  being 
without  this  idea  to  account  for,  support,  and  interpret  these  facts,  is 
like  attempting  to  conceive  of  a  quality  with  a  substance,  or  an  effect 
without  a  cause,  or  of  thought  without  a  mind.  It  is  the  abnegation  of 
reason  and  a  resting,  or  rather  floating,  in  mere  phenomena,  with  no. 
supporting  ground  or  reality  from  which  they  spring. 
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any  such  thing  as  cause  beyond  what  the  senses  can  see,  resolv- 
ing it  into  mere  antecedent,  comes  of  denying  or  ignoring  the 
(rod  of  the  Bible  and  believing  only  in  natural  law.  When 
we  consider  what  a  place  this  idea  of  causality  holds  in  the 
mind  and  in  all  true  knowledge  of  things,  we  shall  see  the 
importance  of  having  it  formed  and  developed  under  the  light 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  in  the  darkness  of  a  blind  and  godless 
materialism. 

I  will  mention  only  one  other  first  truth,  or  class  of  truths, 
relating  to  the  soul,  or  man  in  his  essential  being  and  rela- 
tions : — 

Man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God;  Man  as  free  and  responst' 
ble ;  Man  as  immortal 

These  truths,  every  one  of  which  is  denied  by  the  modern 
materialism,  are  not  only  fundamental,  but  vital  to  all  true 
knowledge.  Who  can  tell  the  power  and  influence  of  this 
doctrine  of  man — which  the  Bible  alone  reveals  in  its  integrity 
— on  the  whole  development  of  individual  and  social  life? 
The  whole  doctrine  of  human  rights,  rights  of  liberty,  rights  of 
conscience,  about  which  so  much  contention  and  so  many  revo- 
lutions have  arisen,  is  only  an  inference  from  this  great  primal 
truth  or  doctrine;  is  derived  wholly  from  what  man  has  learned 
from  the  Bible  about  himself.  And  where  the  Bible  is  not, 
these  rights  are  not  heard  of  or  regarded.  What  dignity  or 
value  is  there  to  man  or  his  rights,  what  meaning  has  the  word 
*  right '  if  man  has  no  spiritual  or  immortal  nature,  or  if  he  be  a 
mere  development  of  a  monkey,  or  of  still  lower  animal  forms, 
and  not,  as  the  Bible  teaches,  a  being  of  transcendent  dignity 
and  worth,  the  image  and  glory  of  God  on  earth?  What 
meaning  or  value  has  life,  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  no  immor- 
tality for  man  in  which  all  that  is  enigmatical  and  fragmentary 
in  our  experience  here  shall  find  its  solution  and  completion  ? 
Is  life  really  worth  living,  if  death  ends  all?  And  what  shall 
save  men  from  suicide  and  despair,  or  from  the  Epicurian  con- 
clusion. Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die?  The 
Bible  alone  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light,  makes  evident 
and  certain  what  without  it  is  but  a  dream. 

IV.  It  might  seem  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  the 
text-book  of  Morality  for  the  race,  the  truest  educator  of  the 
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conscience,  the  fountain-light  of  law  aad  duty  between  man 
and  man.  Yet  there  are  those  who  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
morality  of  the  Bible,  and  who  hold  up  the  moral  systems  of 
Gonrucius  and  Buddha  and  Socrates  as  equal  if  not  superior  to 
that  of  Christianity.  It  were  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  to  point 
to  the  practical  effects  of  these  contrasted  systems  of  heathen 
and  Christian  morality.  Where,  outside  of  Christianity,  or 
where  the  Bible  has  shone,  do  you  find  justice  and  truth  and 
moral  purity  practiced,  or  even  recognized  as  universally  bind- 
ing between  man  and  man  ?  Where  else  is  woman  elevated  to 
her  true  dignity  as  the  equal  and  not  the  slave  of  man? 
Where  else  is  love  held  up  as  the  universal  law,  binding  all  men 
together  and  governing  the  relations  of  all  as  members  of  one 
&mily  ?  Whence  comes  this  higher  and  more  delicate  moral 
sense  which  in  our  day  is  applied  to  the  condemnation  and 
cure  of  slavery,  polygamy,  intemperance,  war,  cruelty,  and  other 
moral  evils,  but  from  the  Bible  and  its  ethical  teachings? 

The  practical  value  of  Christian  morality  and  its  superiority 
to  all  other  systems  is  conceded  by  infidels  themselves,  as  is 
seen  in  the  testimony  of  a  noted  deist,  who  after  publicly  labor* 
iog  to  disprove  Christianity  and  to  bring  the  Bible  into  con- 
tempt as  a  forgery,  was  found  instructing  his  child  from  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament  When  taxed  with  the  flagrant 
inconsistency,  his  only  reply  was:  That  it  was  necessary  to 
teach  the  child  morality,  and  that  nowhere  was  there  to  be 
found  such  morality  as  in  the  Bible.    « 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  ethical  teaching  of  Christianity 
is  contradictory  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  sanctioned 
polygamy  and  slavery,  revenge  and  cruelty,  and  commanded 
wars  of  extermination  against  the  aborigines  of  Palestine. 
God,  it  is  said,  cannot  command  or  sanction  in  one  portion  of 
his  word  what  he  forbids  in  another,  or  what  is  condemned  by 
an  enlightened  moral  sense  as  wrong.  Therefore  some  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  not  inspired  or  of  divine  authority,  and  are  to  be 
discarded. 

But  before  proceeding  to  so  summary  a  conclusion,  it  may  he 
well  to  consider  briefly  a  few  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
pretation often  overlooked,  which  may  give  a  different  aspect 
to  what  seems  contradictory  and  inconsistent 
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The  first  is  the  very  obvious  principle,  that  what  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible  of  the  actions  of  good  men  may  be  true  as  fact^ 
while  not  sanctioned  or  approved  as  right  Thus  the  falsehoods 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  the  frauds  practiced  by  Jacob  on  his 
father  and  brother,  the  adultery  of  David,  and  the  polygamy 
and  slavery  common  in  those  early  times,  were  not  the  less 
wrong  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  perfect  law,  though  not 
always  condemned  in  words,  and  though  practiced  by  imper- 
fectly good  and  holy  men. 

Another  principle  is  that  morality  and  moral  culture  in  the 
early  periods  of  human  history,  like  religion  and  civilization, 
was  progressive^  God's  education  of  the  race  being  carried  on  in 
successive  stages,  as  men  were  able  to  learn  and  practice  the 
divine  teaching.  Many  evils  and  social  wrongs  were  tolerated 
at  first  under  certain  restrictions  and  limitations,  which  could 
not  be  at  once  abolished.  Thus  polygamy  and  divorce,  as 
Christ  himself  tells  the  Jews,  were  suffered,  not  because  they 
were  right,  but  "because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts"— a 
principle  which  has  a  legitimate  application  to  certain  evils  of 
our  own  day,  and  which  some  of  our  radical  reformers  would 
do  well  to  consider. 

A  third  principle,  and  one  of  wide  application  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  is  that  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  according  to  the  current  conceptions  of  the  inspired 
writers,  God  is  commonly  said  to  do  or  cause  that  which  he 
simply  pei*mits  to  be  done.  Even  wrong  and  wickedness  is 
not  seldom  attributed  to  Him  as  its  author.  The  following  are 
familiar  examples:  "Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it?"  "  The  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart, 
so  that  he  would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go."  "Let  him 
curse,"  said  David  of  Shimei,  "for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him." 
In  the  24:th  chapter  of  II.  Samuel  it  is  said :  "  The  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against 
them  to  say.  Go  number  Israel  and  Judah."  A  few  verses  after 
it  is  written :  "  And  David's  heart  smote  him  after  he  had 
numbered  the  people,  and  David  said  unto  the  Lord,  I  have 
sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have  done."  The  difficulty  and  incon- 
sistency here  apparent  is  solved  by  another  record  of  the  same 
transactioa      In   Chronicles  xxi.   1,  we   read:    "And   Satan 
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stood  ap  against  Israel  and  provoked  David  to  number 
Israel." 

Passing  over  other  examples,  the  greatest  crime  in  human 
history,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  its  attendant  su£ferings, 
are  ascribed  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  even  in  our  the- 
ology, to  the  infliction  of  Ood.  Thus  Isaiah  in  his  prophecy 
declares:  *^It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him 
to  grief."  This  language  the  Apostle  Peter,  after  its  fulfill- 
ment, rightly  interprets  as  follows:  "Him  being  delivered 
according  to  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
Ood,  ye  have  taken  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and 
slain."  All  things  and  events,  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good, 
enter  into  the  eternal  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  and 
so  in  one  sense  are  the  execution  of  his  will  or  purpose,  though 
Ood  himself  is  never  the  author  or  responsible  cause  of  sin. 
See  James  i.  18,  16. 

These  three  principles  fairly  applied  will,  I  believe,  relieve 
most  if  not  all  of  the  ethical  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  remove  the  seeming  contradiction  between  its  morality 
and  that  of  the  New.  While  Christ  is  the  supreme  and  perfect 
teacher  of  morality,  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ  There  is  no  more  inconsistency  between  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  than  there  is  between 
the  solid  rocks  and  strata  of  the  globe  and  the  flowers  that 
bloom  on-its  surface.  There  is  no  more  contradiction  between 
the  sentiment  of  the- Psalmist  praying  for  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies:  '* Destroy  thou  them,  O  Ood."  "Happy  shall  he  be 
that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us/'  and  that  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do,"  than  there  is  between  justice  and  mercy,  or  between 
the  crude  and  bitter  taste  of  the  unripe  fruit  and  that  of  the 
luscious  and  perfected  apple. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  morality  of  the  Bible  that  it  has 
its  root  in  religious ^tVA,  a  belief  in  Ood  and  immortality,  and 
is  supported  by  religious  sanctions.  It  is  based  not  on  the 
temporal  and  shifting  ground  of  expediency — for  there  is  no 
moral  force  or  obligation  in  mere  interest — but  on  the  eternal 
and  immutable  nature  of  justice  and  rectitude,  which  is  identical 
with  the  divine  nature. 
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The  motives  of  Christian  morality  are  drawn  from  the  highest 
of  all  truths,  the  character  of  God  and  his  relation  to  us  as  our 
Father.  **  5e  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect"  "  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  .  . 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven^ 
for  He  is  kind  to  the  evil  and  the  unthaukful." 

If  appeal  is  made  to  interest,  including  the  highest  con- 
ceivable interest — the  salvation  of  the  soul,  this  is  not  the 
ground  and  reason  of  the  law  of  duty,  but  an  incentive  to 
reach  and  stimulate  those  who  cannot  perceive  the  inherent 
excellence  and  blessedness  of  virtue,  and  the  inherent  evil  and 
misery  of  sin.  Moreover,  the  essence  and  real  motive  power 
of  Christian  morality  is  fowc, — love  to  man  grounded  in  and 
springing  from  love  to  God.  Here  the  morality  of  the  Bible 
differs  from  all  other  systema  Heathen  morality  had  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  as  little  with  love,  which  in 
the  Christian  sense  was  not  even  conceived.  There  is  a 
modern  system  advocated  by  some  at  the  present  day,  under 
the  name  of  *^  altruism,"  which,  discarding  faith  in  God  and 
immortality,  claims  for  itself  a  purer  principle  because  sepa- 
rated from  all  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  in  a 
future  life,  and  acting  alone  from  the  self- asserting  and  self-re- 
warding instinct  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  inherent  excel- 
lence of  right  doing.  But  in  discarding  the  supports  of 
morality  drawn  from  an  eternal  world,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  its  life  and  reality  are  also  taken  away.  For  if  there  be 
no  God  as  the  guardian  and  Friend  of  virtue,  the  protector 
and  vindicator  of  Bight,  in  whom  this  idea  finds  its  reality, 
and  no  immortality  for  its  final  and  perfect  realization, — virtue 
is  either  resolved  into  utility,  a  mere  temporal  and  material 
good  without  any  moral  quality,  or  else  a  shadow  without  any 
substance.  In  either  case  the  maxim  is  pertinent:  ^' Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  dia" 

What,  too,  under  such  a  system,  is  to  keep  the  moral  sense 
true  to  its  ideal  of  Bight  and  Duty  amidst  the  cross  currents  of 
interest  and  passion,  if  there  be  no  absolute  standard  of  Bight 
external  to  the  soul,  no  correlative  of  the  Conscience,  or  pole- 
star  to  the  needle,  by  whose  steadfast  light  it  may  correct  and 
verify  itself?    Above  all,  of  what  practical  avail  will  such  a 
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system  be  to  the  ignorant,  and  unthinking,  and  depraved  masses 
of  mankind,  to  instruct  them  in  righteousness  or  restrain  them 
from  vice?  Those  who  advocate  this  view  may  deem  it  a 
purer  and  more  disinterested  morality,  but  so  far  as  the  virtue 
is  real  it  has  grown  from  a  religious  and  Christian  root,  from  a 
belief  in  God  and  immortality.  When  once  severed  from  its 
root  it  may  retain  its  beauty  for  a  while,  but  like  cut  flowers 
will  soon  wither  and  perish. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  in  the  four  great  departments  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture,  Poetry,  History,  Philosophy,  and 
Ethics,  the  Bible  is  a  text-book  of  education  not  only  superior 
to  all  others  but  supplying  that  which  no  others  can  supply, 
the  primordial  facts  and  principles  on  which  all  true  knowl- 
edge rests,  the  divine  and  fontal  light  in  which  the  human 
mind,  at  least  its  higher  faculties,  are  first  awakened  and 
nourished.  Without  this  primal  and  quickening  nurture — the 
divine  Ideas  emanating  from  the  Bible  and  reflected  in  Chris- 
tian literature, — ^a  mind  fed  solely  on  the  facts  of  history  and 
science,  or  the  abstractions  of  logical  and  mathematical  truth, 
might  become  a  repository  of  learning,  or  a  reasoning  and  cal- 
culating machine,  but  not  a  living  soul.* 

I  might  show,  did  time  permit,  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  also 
of  practical  wisdom  for  the  race  in  the  various  departments  of 
moral,  social,  and  political  science; — the  true  SUiUeaman's 
Manual^  in  which  the  principles  of  all  law  and  justice,  of 
human  government  and  political  economy,  as  well  as  personal 

*  One  of  the  most  striking  and  saddest  iUustrations  of  this  is  furnished 
in  the  experience  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  as  related  in  his  Auto- 
biography.  Excluded  in  his  childhood  from  all  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  all  direct  influences  of  Ghristianity,  which  he  was  taught  to  regard 
as  false,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  father  in  the  dry  light  and  barren 
formtdas  of  logic  and  kindred  sciences, — ^the  all-annihilating  power  of 
analysis  being  the  only  faculty  cultivated— till,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  found  himself  *'  a  mere  reasoning  machine,'' — 
a  prodigy  of  learning  and  reasoning  power,  but  famishing  for  the  bread 
of  life.  Awakened  at  length,  in  a  musing  mood,  to  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  all  his  knowledge,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy, — the  natural 
pining  of  a  soul  made  for  truth  and  fed  on  husks, — ^ftom  which  his  first 
relief  was  found  in  reading  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  which  is  alive 
and  saturated  throughout  with  the  spiritual  truth  and  sentiment  derived 
from  Christianity. 
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morality  and  well-being,  are  embodied  in  precept  or  example, 
for  the  practical  guidance  of  mankind.  It  was  the  rejection  of. 
the  Bible  and  its  principles  which  led  to  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  a  similar  rejection  of  divine  wisdom 
and  an  absolute  trust  in  mere  human  reason  unverified  and  un- 
corrected by  experience,  is  the  source  of  all  the  radical  and 
revolutionary  social  theories  of  the  present  day.  In  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone,  we  find  the  origin  and  true  idea  of  those 
great  and  divine  institutions,  the  Family  and  the  State ;  the 
principles  and  conditions  of  political  and  civil  liberty,  by  the 
study  and  practice  of  which  nations  can  alone  work  out  their 
political  salvation.  In  one  department  only  of  what  is  com- 
monly included  in  our  systems  of  education  is  the  Bible  lack- 
ing in  instruction — that  of  physical  science^  and  this  only  be- 
cause not  needed,  God's  other  grand  revelation  of  Nature  being 
all  sufficient  for  this  end:  And  this  end  will  not  be  fully 
reached,  science  will  not  be  worthy  of  its  name,  till  it  becomes 
not  a  mere  tracing  of  material  links,  or  a  microscopic  inspec- 
tion of  the  mere  letters  of  this  book,  but  a  reading  of  God's 
thoughts  in  the  Creation,  in  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  its 
great  Author ;  till  it  learns  also  that  there  are  other  divine 
thoughts  higher  and  deeper  than  these,  for  which  another  reve- 
lation is  needed  and  is  given. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of 
Religion  and  spiritual  culture,  revealing  to  man  God  in  his 
higher  revelations  to  the  human  soul,  and  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation  as  made  known  in  the  Gospel.  This,  though  the 
chief  end  of  the  Scripture  revelation,  and  although  the  highest 
of  all  culture,  the  summit  and  crown  of  a  true  education,  is 
that,  alas,  which  has  least  attraction  for  the  natural  or  unspirit- 
ual  mind.  Possibly  the  separation  of  this  supreme  end  from 
other  and  subordinate  uses,  and  the  unwise  presentation  of  it 
by  religious  teachers,  giving  rise  to  endless  religious  contro- 
versy and  sectarian  divisions,  is  one  great  reason  of  the  dises- 
teem  into  which  the  Bible  has  fallen  in  our  day.  As  Christ 
prefaced  his  higher  spiritual  teaching  and  his  divine  cure  of  the 
soul  by  acts  ofhealing  to  the  body,  so  the  Bible  may  best  win 
its  way  to  men's  hearts  as  the  book  of  life  and  salvation,  by 
first  ministering,  and  showing  its  adaptation  to  minister,  to  the 
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intellectual  and  moral  nature,  which,  as  well  as  the  soul  or 
spiritual  nature,  is  made  in  the  divine  image,  and  can  be  en- 
lightened and  saved  only  by  communion  with  the  divine 
Word,  the  mind,  and  thoughts  of  God. 

In  the  light  of  this  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  Bible  to  the 
human  mind,  its  correlation  to  every  faculty  and  want  of  man, 
«nd  its  manifold  design  as  a  book  of  education  for  the  race,  we 
may  see  the  unwisdom,  the  downright  folly,  as  well  as  wrong 
and  wickedness,  of  the  policy  of  excluding  such  a  book  from 
our  public  schools.  Better,  by  far,  to  exclude  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  light  our  school-rooms  with  gas  and  kerosene.  As 
well  exclude  all  knowledge  of  the  world  illumined  by  the  sun, 
all  history  and  literature — which  is  more  or  less  saturated  with 
the  truths  of  the  Bible — and  confine  our  instruction  to  the 
abstractions  of  logic  and  mathematics,  and  call  that  education^ 
as  exclude  that  light  from  heaven  which  alone  interprets  and 
supplements  and  systematizes  our  earthly  knowledge  into  one 
living  and  organic  whole ;  which  completes  the  circle  of  knowl- 
edge by  revealing  its  two  fundamental  principles  and  opposite 
poles — Qod  and  man — ^and  their  relations  one  to  the  other. 

To  sacrifice  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  of  education  in  defer- 
ence to  the  narrow  prejudices,  whether  of  infidels  or  Eomanists, 
or  to  an  unenlightened  political  expediency,  is — to  adopt  the 
striking  image  of  Coleridge — "like  digging  up  the  charcoal 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  to  burn  as  fuel  on  its 
altars." 

We  may  see  also  from  this  survey,  the  falsity  of  that  narrow 
view  which  regards  it  as  merely  a  book  of  religion  in  the  tech- 
nical sense ;  and  to  that  still  narrower  notion,  which  is  getting 
to  be  prevalent,  that  it  is  a  book  of  a  past  age,  which  is  becom- 
ing outgrown  and  obsolete,  and  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  new 
illumination.  Certain  human  dogmas  and  crude  interpretations 
that  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Scriptures  may  be  super- 
seded and  dissolved  by  the  new  light  continually  breaking 
forth  from  God's  word,  as  some  old  theories  of  the  universe  are 
dissolved  in  the  light  of  modem  science;  but  the  Bible  itself 
<5an  no  more  grow  old  or  obsolete  than  Nature  itsell  When 
morning  and  evening  outgrow  their  pristine  beauty,  or  the 
seasons  cease  to  be  new  every  year,  then  will  the  histories  and 
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biographic  of  the  Bible  lose  their  freshness,  and  fail  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  race.  When  the  stars  grow  old  in  the  sky  and 
the  sun  wears  out  his  garment  of  light,  then  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  will  become  obsolete.  When  the  law  of  gravitation 
loosens  its  hold  on  the  atoms  of  the  globe,  then  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments will  cease  to  be  binding  on  the  life  and  conscience 
of  men.  '  Nay,  not  so ;  for  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  this  Word  shall  never  pass  away. 

Let  this  conviction  of  the  permanence  and  universality  of  the 
Bible,  it3  correspondence  with  Nature  in  its  manifoldness,  its 
grandeur  and  its  divinity,  get  full  possession  of  the  minds  of 
parents  and  teachers ;  let  it  be  exalted  in  the  estimation  of  older 
persons,  and  it  will  find  a  way  of  being  exalted  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  young.  Let  it  become  a  hottsdiold  book,  as  it  was 
with  our  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  a  book  for  Sundays 
and  Sabbath  schools.  Let  it  reclaim  and  recover  its  place  in 
our  day  and  common  schools  as  a  text-book  of  education  for 
the  mind,  as  well  as  a  book  of  devotion,  by  which  all  study  is 
to  be  sanctified  and  all  knowledge  illuminated.  Above  all,  let 
its  blessed  truths  and  precepts  be  made  supreme  in  the  heart 
and  life,  and  it  will  need  no  other  or  higher  exaltation. 
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Aeticlb  VHL— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Bbginnings  op  History.*  —  The  ordinaiy  idea  of  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  has  hitherto  been,  that  they  are  revela- 
tions which  had  no  foreshadowings,  officially  recorded  for  all 
time.  To  explore  these  records  in  the  interests  of  science,  to 
compare  them  with  like  records,  possessed  by  the  Oentiles,  to 
modify  them  by  allegorical  interpretations  even,  has  been  counted 
the  next  thing  to  a  denial  of  their  inspiration.  Bat,  sober 
thought  on  such  an  idea  shows  it  to  be  without  adequate 
grounds,  except  that  of  an  arbitrary  a  priori  assumption,  that 
Moses  had  the  only  knowledge  possible  in  the  case.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Moses  lived  long  after  Abraham,  that  he  was 
learned  in  Egyptian  wisdom,  and  doubtless,  as  a  scholar,  knew 
something  of  Chaldean  learning,  the  ground  taken  by  modem 
scholarship,  that  these  chapters  are  compilations  from  different 
existing  legends,  seems  the  more  tenable.  That  the  *^  Oriental 
Peoples"  had  legends  on  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the 
Deluge  and  other  primitive  events,  there  is  no  denying.  Nor  is 
there  any  need  of  denying  it,  as  this  admirable  volume  shows. 
M.  Lenormant  is  not  only  a  believer  in  revelation,  but  a  devout 
confessor  of  what  came  by  Moses,  as  well  as  of  what  came  by 
Christ.  In  this  exploration  of  Chaldean,  Babylonian,  Assyrian, 
and  Phenician  tradition,  he  discloses  a  prodigality  of  thought 
and  skill  allied  to  great  variety  of  pursuit,  and  diligent  manipula- 
tion of  what  he  has  secured.  He  ''spoils  the  Egyptians"  by 
boldly  using  for  Christian  purposes  materials,  which,  if  left 
unused,  might  be  turned  against  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic 
records. 

From  the  mass  of  tradition  here  examined  it  would  seem  that 
if  these  ancient  legends  have  a  common  basis  of  truth,  the  first 
part  of  Genesis  stands  more  generally  related  to  the  religious  his- 
tory of  mankind,  than  if  it  is  taken  primarily  as  one  account,  by 
one  man,  to  one  people.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  all  the  distorted 
legends  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  would  seem  to  be  greater  than  to 
bold  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  was  conditioned,  in  form  at  least, 

*  The  Beginnigs  of  History :  According  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Traditions  of  Ori- 
ental Peoples.  By  FaAivoois  Lbnobmamt.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'a  Sods. 
1882. 
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by  pre-existing  beliefs — the  compiler's  inspiration  having  abund- 
ant play  in  purifying  and  preserving  what  is  essentially  tnie.  For 
the  details  of  his  investigations  we  mast  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itsel£  While  not  claiming  for  the  author  the  setting  forth 
of  the  absolute  truth,  nor  the  drawing  from  what  he  has  set  forth 
the  soundest  conclusions,  we  can  assure  our  readers  of  a  dimin- 
ishing fear  of  learned  unbelief  after  the  perusal  of  this  book.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  thought  and  style,  take  the  following,  from 
page  74,  a  passage  upon  the  "First  Sin,"  which,  though  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  pen,  sounds  ve]7  like  Protestant  orthodoxy, 
of  the  New  England  type:  "It"  (the  Bible),  "admits  that 
man  is  fallen ;  that  almost  immediately  after  his  creation  he  lost 
his  original  purity  and  his  Edenic  felicity.  In  virtue  of  the  law 
of  heredity,  which  is  everywhere  stamped  upon  nature,  the  fault 
committed  by  the  first  ancestors  of  humanity,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  moral  liberty,  has  condemned  their  descendants  to  suffering; 
and  predisposes  them  to  sin  by  the  transmission  of  the  original 
stain.  But  this  predisposition  to  sin  does  not  fatally  condemn 
man  to  commit  it ;  he  can  escape  from  it  by  the  choice  of  his  free 
will ;  thus,  by  his  pereonal  efforts,  he  may  lift  himself  gradually 
out  of  the  state  of  material  deterioration  and  misery,  to  which  he 
has  descended,  through  the  faults  of  the  authors  of  his  being. 
The  four  ages  of  the  pagan  conception  unfold  a  picture  of  ever- 
increasing  degeneracy.  All  the  economy  of  the  Bible  history, 
from  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  offers  us  the  spectacle  of  a  con- 
tinuous uplifting  of  the  human  race,  starting  from  the  original 
fall.  On  the  one  hand,  the  march  is  forever  downward ;  on  the 
other,  forever  upward." 

We8TCOTT*8  Cakon  of  thb  New  Testament:  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.*— We  notice  this  volume,  although  it  is  a  tardy  notice,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  for  the  sake  of  advis- 
ing our  readers  of  the  important  changes  in  this  last  edition. 
Prof.  Westcott  has  made  use  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  masterly  articles 
in  review  of  "  Supernatural  Religion,"  Dr.  Sanday's  "  Gospels  in 
the  Second  Century,"  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbot's  "  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel."  The  author's  personal  contributions  to  the 
various  topics,  since  the  fourth  edition,  are  numerous,  and  are 
marked  by  the  thorough  and  conscientious  scholarship  for  which 

*  A  Oenercd  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Ganon  of  the  New  Tukmenl  By 
BuRKB  Foss  Wbstoott,  D.D.,  Retrius  Professor  of  Divixiity,  Cambridge,  England. 
Fifth  edition.    Cambridge  and  Loudon:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1881. 
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he  is  distingtiished.  The  treatise,  in  its  present  mature  form,  is  a 
theological  classic  of  the  highest  value  to  the  student  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  and  to  all  inquirers  into  the  evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Schmid's  "  Thb  Thbobieb  op  Darwin."* — Another  volume 
added  to  the  interminable  Darwinian  discussion  I  So  the  reader 
may  exclaim,  with  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
look  into  the  new  treatise.  We  can  assure  him,  however,  that  it 
is  no  common  book,  the  title  of  which  is  given  below.  It  is  a 
concise,  candid  statement  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Evolution 
doctrine,  and  of  Darwinism  in  particular — a  statement  by  one 
who  is  familiar  with  natural  science  and  a  believer  in  theism  and 
in  the  Christian  revelation.  There  is  no  calling  of  names,  noth- 
ing of  theological  timidity  or  odium.  At  the  same  time,  the 
work  is  a  criticism  as  well  as  a  statement ;  a  patient,  dispassion- 
ate, lucid  examination  of  the  new  scientific  theories,  and  of  their 
bearing  on  morality  and  religion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
instructive  books  which  the  subject,  so  prolific  of  literary  pro- 
ducts, has  called  into  being.  We  recommend  it  cordially  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

Meyer's  Commentary. — The  volumes  of  the  English  Trans- 
lation of  this  Commentary  have  been  noticed  so  fully  as  they 
have  successively  appeared,  that  we  need  only  remind  our  readers 
that  the  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  Dr. 
LUnemann,  and  on  the  Epistles  of  James  and  John  by  Dr.  Hather, 
have  now  been  published.  These  authors,  selected  by  Meyer  as 
his  co-laborers,  have  carried  on  the  work  in  these  sections  of  it 
according  to  his  own  plan.  The  entire  translation  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  twenty  volumes  may  well  form  a  part  of  every 
minister's  library.  The  Messrs.  Clark  in  Edinburgh,  and  Scribner, 
Welford  &  Co.  in  our  own  country,  have  rendered  an  important 
service  to  Biblical  students  in  presenting  this  great  work  to  Eng- 
lish readers. 

*  The  Theories  of  Darwin  and  their  relation  io  Philosophy^  Religion  and  Moraiily, 
By  Rudolf  Sohmid,  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Sohmtal,  Wiirtem- 
berg.  TiUDBlated  from  the  German  by  Q.  A.  Zimmermann,  Ph.D.,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.    Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  1883. 
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Fundamental  Questions.* — The  author's  aim  in  these  dis- 
cassions  is  to  solve  in  the  light  of  the  matorest  resalts  of  histori- 
cal and  scientific  investigation,  some  of  those  great  problems 
now  before  the  Christian  public.  He  says,  "  They  are  an  en- 
deavor in  the  direction  of  a  theology  historical,  inductive,  and 
strictly  scientific  which  is  already  taking  form,  and  which  is  sure 
at  no  distant  day  to  stand  forth  in  full  development  to  command 
the  acceptance  and  belief  of  Christian  men."  After  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  he  believes  "  that  the  Bible  is  a  divine 
revelation,  the  Word  of  God,"  he  treats  the  subjects  of  the  Crea- 
tion, the  Unity  of  Life,  the  Image  of  the  Divine;  the  First 
Family ;  the  Childhood  of  the  Race,  the  Flood,  the  Glacial  Age, 
and  the  Antediluvian  World;  the  period  following  the  flood 
through  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation ;  the  objections  grounded 
on  immoral  acts  in  the  early  history ;  Inspiration,  the  Hebrew 
Language  and  the  earlier  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  the  Knowledge  of 
God;  the  Man  Divine.  The  book  evinces  much  reading  and 
thought  and  we  have  read  it  with  interest.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
active  and  vigorous  mind.  But  we  cannot  always  agree  with  the 
author's  conclusions,  and  the  alleged  facts  from  which  he  infers 
them  are  not  always  well  established.  For  example,  he  gives  it 
as  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  inscription  Nuk  pu  Nuk  found  in 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  is  a  name  of  God,  the  same  with 
that  given  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  I  am  that  I  am.  But  Renouf 
rejects  this  translation  and  gives  the  words  a  different  meaning. 

SocRATBS.f — These  translations  are  highly  commended  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  University.  He  advised 
their  publication  as  likely  to  "  be  welcomed  especially  by  those 
whose  interest  in  knowing  what  Plato  and  Socrates  really  taught 
has  been  doubly  checked  by  ignorance  of  Greek  and  by  the 
formidable  aspect  of  Plato's  complete  works  even  in  an  English 
translation."  In  the  preface  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Socra- 
tes, and  a  few  brief  notes  are  appended  to  the  several  dialogues 
translated. 

*  Fundamental  Questions  chiefly  relating  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  cmd  the  HArew 
Scriptures.  By  Edson  L.  Clark,  Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  South- 
ampton, Mass. ;  Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society;  Author  of  "The 
Arabs  and  Turks,"  and  "  The  Races  of  European  Turkey."  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  27  and  29  West  23d  Street,  1882.    vl  and  217  pages. 

f  Socrates.  A  Translation  of  the  Apology,  Crito  and  Parts  of  the  Phasdo  of 
Plato.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1883.  xxiii.,  and  159  pages. 
Price  50  cents. 
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Mabtbnsbn's  Christian  Ethics.* — The  Messrs.  Clark  have 
published  a  translation  of  the  General  Part  of  Dr.  Martensen's 
work  on  Christian  £thics.  The  two  volumes  before  us  treat  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics. 
The  first  volume  treats  of  their  application  to  individuals;  the 
second  treats  of  their  application  to  the  family  and  society.  In 
this  he  discusses  in  the  light  of  Christian  ethics  the  great  ques- 
tions now  occupying  the  public  mind  throughout  Christendom, 
pertaining  to  the  family,  the  State,  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, politics,  the  labor  question,  communism  and  nihilism,  edu- 
cation, the  relation  of  the  church  to  society,  and  all  the  ethical 
questions  pertaining  to  sociology.  On  Divorce  he  thinks  that 
Christ's  sayings  respecting  it  are  not  designed  as  a  universal  law, 
but  to  prohibit  the  Jewish  usage  of  permitting  the  husband  by 
his  own  act  to  put  away  his  wife.  In  the  progress  of  Christian 
civilization  the  husbaqd  is  now  forbidden  to  do  this  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  adultery  not  excepted.  Our  Saviour's  prohibition 
has  become  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  all  Christian  countries, 
and  the  Government  permits  no  divorce  except  under  its  own 
scrutiny  in  each  case  and  by  its  own  authorization.  He  argues 
that  our  Lord's  saying  could  not  have  been  intended  for  a  uni- 
versal law  because  it  is  partial,  referring  only  to  the  husband  and 
saying  nothing  of  the  right  of  the  wife  to  a  divorce  on  account  of 
the  husband's  violation  of  his  marriage  vow.  He  thinks  that 
Paul  intended  to  permit  a  divorce  in  the  case  of  desertion,  when 
he  says :  "  If  the  unbeliever  depart,  let  him  depart.  A  brother 
or  a  sister  (i.  e.  the  Christian  partner)  is  not  under  bondage  in 
such  cases."  (I.  Cor.  vii.  15.)  He  thinks  that  divorce  should  be 
allowed  also  in  the  case  of  continued  cruelty,  personal  ill-usage, 
and  the  plotting  of  one  of  the  parties  against  the  life  of  the 
other.  While  censuring  the  laxity  and  carelessness  of  govern- 
ment in  granting  divorce,  he  thinks  the  sanctity  of  marriage  bet- 
ter preserved  under  the  laws  and  supervision  of  government 
than  by  a  rigid  rule  forbidding  divorce  except  in  the  case  of 
adultery  only.  Dr.  Martensen's  style  is  marked  with  vivacity ; 
he  presents  his  thoughts  in  the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract, 
and  his  writings  are  always  interesting  and  attractive. 

*  ChrUHan  Ethics.  Special  Part.  By  Dr.  H.  Mahtensen,  Bishop  of  Seeland. 
First  Division ;  Individual  Ethics ;  translated  by  William  Aitleck,  B.D.  Second 
Diyision ;  Social  Ethics ;  translated  by  SopmA  Tatlor.  Two  volumes.  Ediu- 
burgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark. 
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Dr.  O'Connell  on  the  Tbinity.* — ^Dr.  O'Connell  occapies 
the  Chair  of  Theology  in  St.  Mary's  College.  The  Conferences 
have  been  delivered  as  lectures  and  sermons,  and  the  recitations 
and  discussions  of  the  class-room  have  given  them  their  present 
title  and  form.  The  several  Conferences  are  on  the  Existence  of 
God  the  Father;  the  Divine  Perfections;  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  Divinity  and  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Divine  Unity ;  the  Creation ; 
the  Blessed  Eucharist.  The  style  is  simple  but  dignified;  the 
arguments  are  presented  briefly  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  into 
small  compass  in  a  volume  for  general  circulation ;  reflections  for 
the  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  have  been  interwoven 
with  the  discussions ;  and  the  whole  is  pervaded  with  the  spirit 
of  devout  and  believing  piety.  The  two  Conferences  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  are  especially  interesting.  There  is  compara- 
tively little  in  these  Conferences,  aside  from  the  one  on  the 
Eucharist,  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  author  is  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  does  not  grapple,  however,  with  the  skepticism 
and  unbelief  of  the  times  with  the  thoroughness  which  educated 
minds  demand ;  and  he  uses  some  arguments  which  scholarship 
must  reject.  For  example,  the  text  of  one  of  the  Conferences  is 
the  passage  respecting  the  three  witnesses  in  I.  John  v.  7 ;  and 
he  argues  from  it  without  intimating  that  its  genuineness  haa 
ever  been  questioned. 

Pbopessob  H.  B.  Smith's  Intboduotion  to  Theology.! — 
This  volume  has  been  prepared  from  Professor  Smith's  notes  of 
his  lectures  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  It  necessarily  pre- 
sents, therefore,  an  outline  of  his  treatment  of  the  subjects  rather 
than  a  full  discussion  of  them.  It  presents  to  the  reader,  how- 
ever, the  professor's  course  of  thought  and  method  of  treatment, 
and  may  be  used  with  profit  by  those  who  are  studying  these 
subjects. 

♦  Conferences  on  the  Blessed  Trinity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Connell,  O.S.B.,  St. 
Mary's  College,  GaatoQ  Co.,  N.  C.  New  York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society, 
9  Barclay  street     1882.     270  pages. 

\ Introduction  to  Christian  Theology^  containing:  I.  A  General  Introduction.  II. 
The  Special  Introduction ;  or,  The  Prolegomena  of  Systematic  Theology.  By 
Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D, ;  edited  by  William  S.  Karb,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son,  714 
Broadway.     1883.     237  pages. 
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BiBLiOTHECA  Theologica.* — The  praiseworthy  aim  of  Dr. 
Hnrst,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Theologica  has  been  to  give  the  titles 
of  the  best  English  and  American  books  in  theology,  issued  for 
the  most  part,  within  the  last  forty  years.  He  has  evidently  used 
mnch  diligence  and  has  been  to  a  fair  degree  successful.  The 
proportion  of  the  several  departments  of  theological  science  is 
well  observed,  and  no  partiality  for  writers  belonging  to  the 
denomination  of  which  the  author  is  an  honored  member  appears. 
While  the  titles  of  a  considerable  number  of  books  of  inferior 
merit  are  given,,  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  the  English  and 
American  theological  works  of  the  highest  class  are  noticed. 
Occasionally  important  books  are  omitted  and  the  latest  editions 
are  not  always  mentioned  even  in  the  Addenda,  but  omissions  of 
this  sort  can  hardly  be  avoided. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  less  worthy  of  commendation.  Although 
there  are  difficulties  in  carrying  out  a  complete  classification  of 
theological  literature,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  a  much 
greater  extent  and  in  a  different  way  than  is  here  done.  After 
giving  a  list  of  works,  including  collected  works,  under  the 
general  name  of  Introduction,  the  author  follows  Winer  and  the 
best  authorities  on  Theological  Encyclopedia,  in  dividing  the 
remaining  literature  of  theology  into  the  four  classes  of  exegetical,. 
historical,  systematic,  and  practical.  But  under  exegetical  theo- 
logy with  no  further  division  than  grammars  and  lexicons,  texts  of 
the  Bible  and  Commentaries,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  divided 
into  no  less  than  eighty-three  general  subjects  alphabetically 
arranged.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  was  required  by  the  wants 
of  beginners,  who  else  would  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  title 
of  a  book ;  for  these  subjects  are  all  given,  so  far  as  we  have 
examined,  in  the  full  and  excellent  index.  Most  of  these  subjects 
would  fitly  and  in  far  better  order  find  their  place  under  the  com- 
prehensive heads  of  Biblical  History,  Geography,  ArchaBology,  In- 
troduction, Hermenentics,  and  Criticism.  Further,  no  less  than  ten 
of  these  '^  subjects"  do  not  belong  to  exegetical  theology  at  all,  as 
for  instance  the  two  works  of  Cheever  and  Clark  on  the  Bible 
in  Public  Schools.  The  thirteen  titles  on  Inspiration  should  be 
placed  under  Systematic  Theology ;  the  eighteen  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  the  eleven  on  Geology  under  Apologetics ; 
Washburn's  sermons  on  the  Ten  Commandments  and  similar  works 

*  BtbHolheca  Theologica :  A  select  and  classified  Bibliography  of  Theology  and 
General  Religious  Literature.  By  John  F.  Hubst,  LL.D.  New  York :  Oharleft 
Scribner's  Sosa.     1883.    8vo,  417  pp. 
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under  Practical  Theology.  Under  the  head  Criticism,  which 
should  be  reserved  for  Textual  Criticism,  only  one  work  which 
reully  pertains  to  this  subject  is  given,  while  the  works  of  David- 
son, £rnest,  Scrivener,  etc.,  which  do  belong  under  this  head  are 
strangely  put  under  Hermenentics. 

Under  Historical  Theology,  there  is  a  better  division,  although 
the  works  on  the  Life  of  Christ  should  certainly  come  before  the 
general  history  of  the  Church,  but  the  more  than  seventy  General 
Topics  might  be  differently  arranged  with  advantage. 

The  defective  classification  of  the  work  appears  very  strongly 
in  the  literature  of  Systematic  Theology.  Here,  instead  of  begin- 
ning with  the  obvious  order  of  Natural  Theology,  Ethics,  and 
Apologetics,  these  subjects  are  placed,  under  a  variety  of  titles, 
aimong  the  ninety-one  subjects  of  General  Doctrinal  Theology; 
while  a  beginning  is  made  with  Doctrinal  Systems,  followed  by 
the  manifestly  scanty  classification  of  Theology  proper  into  the 
Divine  Nature,  Trinity,  Fatherhood  of  God,  Christology,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  leaving  the  subjects  of  anthropology,  atonement, 
regeneration,  justification,  and  eschatology  to  find  their  place  as 
they  can  among  the  General  Topics. 

While  obliged  to  regret,  therefore,  that  this  volume  does  not 
present  a  better  view  of  the  organic  structure  of  theological 
science,  we  would  not  be  indiflTerent  to  the  praiseworthy  diligence 
with  which  the  author  has  put  into  our  hands  for  easy  reference, 
the  titles  of  most  of  the  recent  theological  works  in  English.  If 
he  could  have  had  added  a  line  or  two  in  many  cases,  giving  the 
character  or  special  value  of  a  book,  as  Alibone  has  done,  the 
value  of  the  volume  to  most  purchasers  would  have  been  much 
increased.  As  it  is,  however,  its  value  will  be  certainly  recognized 
by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

Dr.  Cowlbs  on  thb  Acts.* — Dr.  Cowles  has  completed  and 
published  a  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible  in  sixteen  volumes. 
Professor  Morgan  recommends  it  "  as  a  work  of  special  ability 
and  excellence ;  among  the  very  best  contributions  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Word  of  God,  enriched,  but  not  overloaded  or 
obscured  by  learning."  The  commentary  before  us  is  one  of  the 
volumes  of  this  work. 

*  Acts  of  the  ApostleSy  with  Notes,  Critical,  explanatory,  and  pracUcal.  By  Rev. 
Henry  Cowles,  D.D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1,  3,  and  5  Bond  street. 
188a.     223  pa^es. 
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OuTLiNEB  OP  Skbmons.* — This  is  one  of  a  series  of  volumes 
intended  to  furnish  the  clergy  with  stimulus  and  snggestion  in 
the  various  departments  of  their  work.  A  volume  containing 
outlines  of  three  hundred  sermons  by  eminent  divines  in  this 
country  and  Oreat  Britain  has  been  previously  published.  The 
present .  volume  contains  outlines  of  sermons  on  texts  from  the 
Old  Testament.  The  several  outlines  or  plans  are  somewhat 
more  full  than  those  in  the  preceding  volume.  The  book  is  a 
good  one  of  its  kind.  But  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  any 
young  clergyman  if  he  should  form  the  habit  of  depending  on 
such  a  book  in  his  ordinary  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  Crutches 
are  good  at  times;  but  chronic  lameness  is  revealed  by  their 
constant  use. 

Enebgt,  Efficient,  and  Final  Cause. f — ^This  is  the  Second 
of  the  Philosophical  Series  of  Dr.  McCosh,  the  first  of  which  has 
already  been  favorably  noticed  in  the  New  Englander,  It  has 
the  well-known  characteristics  of  the  distinguished  author's  philo- 
sophical thought  and  style. 

Humane  Pbogbess  under  Cbbistianity.| — This  stately  vol- 
ume is  welcome,  as  a  witness  to  the  force  of  truth — the  truth — 
the  truth  in  love.  It  is  prepared  by  a  competent  hand  ;  and  is  a 
fine  accompaniment  to  its  author's  rougher  contact  with  the  rude 
world.  After  thirty  years  in  the  thick  of  life,  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  supplemented  by  many  studious  years  over 
Roman  Law  and  Medieval  History,  Mr.  Brace  has  not  mistaken 
the  voice  that  said  unto  him :  ^'  What  thou  seest  write  in  a  book.'* 
We  have  had  books  and  books,  telling  us  what  the  **  Spirit  of  the 
Age "  has  done  for  us,  what  "  Knowledge "  has  done,  what 
^  Development "  has  done.  Now  here  is  one,  that  in  the  most 
modest  and  unpretending  way,  shows  what  the  ^'Spirit  of  the 
Age,"  "Knowledge,"  "Development,"  and  the  other  forces  in 
our  progress  have  received  from  Christ  and  Christian  truth. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  To  investigate  the  influence 
of  Christianity  on  the  practices,  customs,  laws,  and  morals,  (1)  Of 

*  The  Clerical  Library.  Outlines  of  Sermons  on  the  Old  Testament.  New  York : 
A.  0.  Armstrong  &  Son,  7U  Broadway.    1883.    292  pages. 

f  Philosophic  Series— No.  U.  Energy,  Efficient,  and  Final  Cause.  By  James 
McGosH,  D.Dm  LL.D.,  D.L.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1883.  55 
pages ;  price  50  cents. 

X  Qtsta  Chrieti:  or  a  History  of  Sumane  Progress  under  Christianity,  By 
Chablbs  LOBiNe  Bbacs.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  ft  Son,  714  Broadway^ 
1882. 
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the  Roman  Period;    (2)   The  Middle . Ages ;    (3)   The  Modem 
Period. 

In  our  judgment,  the  author  has  presented  a  comprehensive, 
yet  sufficiently  clear  statement  of  facts,  to  make  manifest  the 
power  of  that  all  but  neglected  factor,  the  Christian  religion,  in 
the  reformations  and  transformations  of  national  and  civil  life. 
The  book  is  free  from  extravagance:  it  has  the  meekness  of 
wisdom  :  it  will  meet  the  author's  expectation  in  being  "  an 
indirect  argument  (not  less  powerful  for  being  indirect)  for  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Faith."  We  cannot  forbear  giving  our 
readers  a  taste  of  these  rich  contents,  in  the  following  extract 
from  page  473 : 

''A  profound  and  acute  writer,  a  Positivist,  Mr.  Fiske,  has 
somewhere  said  that  the  drift  of  society,  under  Natural  Selection, 
and  the  other  forces  of  Evolution,  is  'towards  weakening  the 

ftower  of  selfishness,  and  strengthening  the  power  of  sympathy.' 
f  it  be  objected,  that  this  theory  leaves  out  of  view  one  of  the 
great  and  solemn  facts  of  life — ^the  drift  toward  evil,  or  inherited 
and  accumulated  tendency  to  depravity — the  reply  is,  that  with 
the  race  we  have  imagined,  inheritance  may  eventually  be  turned 
toward  good.  After  hundreds  of  generations  of  human  beings, 
guided  by  such  principles  as  we  have  indicated,  and  inspired  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  the  immense  power  of  heredity  reduplicating 
any  tendencies,  physical  or  moral,  would  be  accumulated  in  favor 
of  benevolence,  purity,  and  truth,  and  would  open  the  mind  to 
spiritual  and  moral  truth,  even  from  infancy.  No  human  knowl- 
edge can  measure  the  results,  when  at  length,  under  Divine  influ- 
ence, that  mysterious  tendency  towards  evil,  which  has  so  tor- 
mented earnest  thinkers— that  principle  of  heredity,  reduplicating 
in  its  power  at  every  new  generation — shall  be  turned  towards 
good,  and  the  first  unconscious  impulses  lie  in  the  direction  of 
unselfishness,  and  religion.  Then  the  'gemmules,'  which  may 
have  descended  for  a  thousand  generations,  whether  containing 
physical  forces,  or  influencing  moral  tendencies,  will  be  prepon- 
doratingly  those  which  make  the  body  pure,  and  self-controlled, 
and  draw  the  soul  towards  goodness  and  God." 

Magazine  op  Abt. — The  number  for  March  contains  several 
articles  of  special  interest.  Among  these  is  an  account  of  an 
American  palace,  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  pre- 
pared by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  It  is  illustrated  with  six  engrav- 
ings, representing  the  interior  of  the  various  rooms.  The  other 
articles  are  "  Prince  Edward  VL  and  his  whipping  boy,"  from  the 
painting  by  W.  S.  Stacey,  and  a  full  page  steel  engraving. 
"  Horses  and  dogs,"  by  A  E.  Torrens,  with  a  portrait  of  Charles 
Lutgens  and  two  engravings.     *'  For  auld  lang  syne,"  from  the 
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picture  by  Ed.  Schulz-Briesen.  ^'  Greek  Myths  in  Greek  art ; — 
Demeter;^  by  J.  £.  Harrigon,  with  eight  engravings.  ^^The 
interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  past,  present,  and  future,"  by 
Basil  Champney,  with  five  engravings.  "  My  Model,"  from  the 
picture  by  Raimundo  Madrazo.  "  The  special  artist,"  by  Harry 
V.  Bamett,  with  six  engravings.  "Current  Art,"  with  five 
engravings.  "The  Chronicle  of  Art."  "American  Art  Notes." 
Yearly  subscription,  $3.50,  single  numbers,  85  cents.  Cassell, 
Petter  io  Galpin,  New  York. 

Thb  Art  Amatbur  for  February  contains  some  striking  crayon 
and  charcoal  drawings,  including  the  Lions  in  Trafalgar  Square 
by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  a  portrait  of  that  artist  by  Millet  and 
Abbey,  and  a  very  life-like  figure  study  by  Geo.  H.  Boughton, 
whose  beautiful  painting,  "  Flowers  and  Falling  Leaves,"  is  also 
handsomely  reproduced.  The  illustrations  of  "Inexpensive  Home 
Decoration,"  by  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  of  '^  Japanese  Decorative 
Art"  by  Dr.  Dresser,  are  numerous  and  interesting.  Capital 
designs  of  narcissus,  clover,  and  barberries  for  jug  and  vase 
decoration,  and  a  clever  honey-suckle  design  for  a  screen  are 
given,  besides  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  general  decoration  and 
ecclesiastical  embroidery.  The  text  of  the  number  is  especially 
strong.  Edward  Strahan  has  an  article  on  water  color  painting ; 
Clarence  Cook  dissects  without  mercy  the  alleged  Raphael  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum ;  the  art  of  the  past  year  is  reviewed ; 
picture  exhibitions  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  receive  ample 
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AsnoLB  I^THRES   ERAS    OF    RELIGIOUS   LIFE 
IN    AMERICA. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  familiar  facts  get  a  meaning 
according  as  they  are  grouped  in  the  historic  perspective.  A 
new  grouping  may  give  a  new  meaning.  It  is  proposed  in  this 
Article  to  take  a  glance  at  our  American  religious  life  in  the 
light  of  a  few  of  its  great  leading  facts,  classified  (if  it  may  be 
done),  so  as  better  to  reveal  the  mind  of  Ood.  May  there  not 
be  found  a  systematic  theology  in  the  facts  of  history  as  in  the 
facts  of  revelation?  Though  seemingly  fortuitous  and  con* 
fused  the  rush  of  events  may  be,  without  expression  and  with- 
out promise,  may  we  not  derive  a  true  moral  significance  by 
noticing  how  the  epochs  stand  related  to  each  other  as  they  are 
strung  out  on  the  grand  connecting  purpose  of  God  ? 

Let  us  at  once  venture  the  statement  that  our  American  reli- 
gious life  thus  far  divides  itself  into  three  distinctive  eras,  each 
broadly  marked  with  its  characteristic  differences,  and,  to  be 
more  particular  still,  that  each  of  these  eras,  thus  far,  has  been 
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about  a  hundred  years  in  duration,  the  third  or  last,  though 
incomplete,  promising,  according^  to  the  analogy  of  history  to 
be  as  prominent  a  land-mark  in  the  world's  progress  as  either 
of  the  others,  and  to  have  as  important  a  mission. 

I.  The  first  cycle  of  a  hundred  years  is  the  period  devoted 
especially  to  the  work  of  elaborating  a  church  polity.  We 
have  been  interested  in  noticing  how  strikingly  this  is  true. 
A  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  outline  this  mission  of  the 
first  New  England  century. 

The  separation  from  the  mother  church  was  not  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  but  chiefly  on  grounds  of  polity.  The  vestment  con- 
troversy seems  to  have  brought  the  discontent  to  a  head,  and 
precipitated  the  long-threatened  outbreak.  The  Puritans 
thought  it  was  not  scriptural  to  worship  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  vast  and  complicated 
machinery,  the  "titles  and  officials  belonging  to  cathedrals," 
the  wearing  "gear"  of  popery,  the  ranks  and  dignitaries  in 
church  administration,  were  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  of 
Christ,  corruptions  to  be  removed.  The  great  thought  of  the 
Puritan  was  the  application  of  Scripture,  especially  to  the  mat- 
ter of  church  polity.  The  Providential  call  of  that  age  was  a 
call  to  a  thorough  reinvestigation  and  reconstruction  of  church 
order  and  discipline.  Hence,  the  religious  literature  of  the 
century  had  this  for  its  never  failing  subject  And  the  great 
lights  of  the  age  were  writers  on  church  polity;  diligent 
seekers  for  the  original  principles  of  church  order  and  govern- 
ment, such  as  John  Robinson,  John  Cotton,  the  Mathers,  John 
Wise,  and  many  others.  The  Synods  of  that  age  were  largely 
engaged  on  the  same  thing,  e.  g.,  the  Synod  of  1648  resulting 
in  the  Cambridge  Platform,  and  the  Synod  of  1662  resulting  in 
a  great  many  things  not  quite  so  good  as  that 

Besides  their  own  convictions,  which  held  the  Fathers  so 
steadily  to  this  department  of  religious  thought,  the  persistent 
attempts  of  other  polities,  provoked  them  to  a  sharper  jealousy 
for  their  own  beloved  "  way."  The  Episcopal  order  followed 
close  upon  them,  when  they  came  here,  and  claimed  its  own 
divine  right.  A  brisk  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  the 
old  country  by  Episcopal  emissaries  in  this,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  Church  and  State  at  home  were  invoked  against  the 
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Oongregational  way.  The  Presbyterians  were  equally  persis- 
tent, especially  in  Newbury,  under  the  lead  of  Noyes  and 
Parker,  and  in  Hartford,  under  the  lead  of  Samuel  Stone. 
These  variant  polities,  so  busy  all  around,  held  the  Gongrega- . 
tionalist,  with  all  the  more  activity  and  vigilance,  to  his  own 
£rm  predilections,  and  spurred  him  to  an  in  tenser  study  of  his 
•own  principles.  There  were  other  antagonizing  influences  that 
gave  the  Congregationalist  still  more  to  do  for  self-vindication 
and  defense.  Troops  of  fanatics  came  in  and  threatened  to 
overrun  the  liberties  of  the  churches  with  an  unbridled  license. 
As  "  liberty  "  was  the  watchword  of  the  first  immigrants,  mul- 
titudes of  discontented  and  misguided  spirits  looked  to  the 
western  wilderness  as  the  very  Eldorado  of  levelism.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  the  work  of  simplifying  the  order  of 
iT^orsbip  should  go  on  till  it  abolished  all  order.  Hence  the 
Antinomian  excitement  of  Wheelright  and  Mra  Hutchinson, 
the  Quaker  craze,  the  irregularities  of  the  Anabaptists,  the 
Familistic  notions  of  the  Gortonists. 

They  suffered  also  from  misrepresentations  in  England  as  to 
their  church  administration  here.  It  had  gone  abroad  there 
that  irregularities  of  discipline  and  worship  were  creeping  in 
more  and  more  in  the  New  England  Congregational  churches, 
w^hich  troubled  the  more  conservative  non-conformist  senti- 
•ment  in  the  mother  country.  The  non-conformist,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  still  dreaded  the  extreme  measure  of  separation, 
and  there  were  news-bearers  enough  to  work  upon  that  appre- 
hension and  make  it  very  watchful  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
here,  and  even  to  put  in  the  entering  wedge  of  difference. 
Tfien  came  the  letter  requesting  information  upon  the  "  nine 
positions,"  and  another  bringing  over  the  "thirty-two  ques- 
tions," to  the  same  end.*  Every  one  of  the  "positions"  and 
•**  questions  "  related  to  church  polity,  and  they  indicate,  more- 
over, an  excited  state  of  mind.  We  notice  the  care  with  which 
they  bring  out  all  the  minutice  of  church  discipline,  e.  g.,  the 
standing  and  functions  of  the  minister,  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  infant  baptism,  thd  terms  of  communion,  the  rights  of 
the  churches,  lay  ordination,  and  all  the  particulars  that  enter 
into  the  administration  of  religion.     We  can  easily  see  what 

*  Felt.,  voL  i,  pp.  277-282. 
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was  uppermost  in  mind  at  that  day.  It  was  almost  exolusively 
matters  relating  to  church  polity.  Theological  questions  had 
little  attention.  And  we  cannot  wonder  at  this  special  drift  of 
thought.  The  Fathers  of  that  day  were  explorer&  They 
were  walking  in  an  untrodden  path  like  the  wilderness  itsell 
It  was  a  new  thing  for  the  brotherhood  to  bear  rule  in  the 
church.  It  raised  a  multitude  of  questions  that  required  orig- 
inal thought,  bringing,  of  course,  the  liability  to  mistake  and 
differences  of  view.  They  had  to  be  learners  while  they  had 
to  be  teachera  But  they  saw  they  were  leaving  s^past  behind 
them,  and  constructing  a  Juture,  and  felt  the  grandeur  of  the 
motive.  A  new  age  needed  most  of  all  things  just  then  a  new 
polity.  The  truth  of  Qod  demanded  it,  the  work  of  missions 
demanded  it,  and  that  was  the  time  for  it  One  thing  at  a 
time,  and  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time-— this  seems  to  have 
been  the  motto  that  turned  them  at  that  time  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  polity. 

It  took  them,  indeed,  a  long  time.  Principles  are  not 
discovered  in  a  day.  Especially  the  principles  of  the  New 
Testament  church  polity  that  had  been  so  long  buried  out  of 
sight,  must  be  recovered  by  patient  and  diligent  search.  Com- 
parison of  views,  long  discussion,  repeated  trials,  were  neces- 
sary. How  to  find  the  golden  mean,  between  a  firm  and  whole- 
some church  order  on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  on  the  other ; 
how  to  distribute  the  governing  powers,  and  yet  combine  them 
in  unity,  and  make  of  it  the  much-needed  working  church 
force,  was  a  thing  of  no  little  magnitude  in  the  chaos  of  the 
times.  It  required  almost  their  whole  thought;  so  much  so 
that  they  suffered  spiritually;  even  as  a  church  does  now,'it 
may  be,  when  building  the  church  edifice.  The  church  inter- 
est, for  the  time  being,  becomes  secularised.  The  piety  that 
gives  the  most  money  and  work  for  the  new  house,  that  enters 
most  heartily  into  that  paramount  concern,  seems  to  best  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  religion,  and  nothing  else  can  be  thought 
of.  Yet  it  makes  a  loss  of  spirituality.  Our  fathers,  in  building 
their  polity,  suffered  in  like  manner,  spiritually.  Their  time 
was  so  taken  up  in  building  the  ark  of  the  covenant  that  they 
almost  forgot  the  covenant  itself  They  even  undertook  to 
atone  for  the  loss  by  putting  some  extra  touches  on  the  ark 
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itself,  as  if  to  improve  upon  the  pattern  they  bad  seen  in  the 
moant.  Inventions  in  the  way  of  polity  were  songht,  to  arrest 
the  decline  of  religion,  so  completely  were  they  engrossed  in 
what  was,  indeed,  a  Providential  call  of  the  aga  The  half- 
way covenant  came  in  by  a  shrewd  device,  making  the  chnroh  to 
<K>nsi8t  of  "proselytes  of  the  gate,"  rather  than  "  proselytes  of  the 
covenant"  Matters  of  polity  being  first  in  order,  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  relation  of  church  membership  was  entered  upon, 
though  in  so  doing  they  took  a  long  step  backward,  and  really 
began  a  course  of  ohurchism  that  nothing  but  a  favoring  Provi- 
<lence  could  have  prevented  from  landing  them  in  the  same 
Egypt  from  which  they  had  come  out  This  false  step  only  in- 
creased the  perplexities  of  the  polity  problem,  and  made  tedious 
work  for  synods  and  councils  and  churches,  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Meantime  incipient  presbytery  seemed  to  rankle  like 
a  thorn  in  the  side,  till  the  famous  '*  Sixteen  Proposals  "  of  the 
Boston  Association  (1705)  put  it  in  black  and  white,  and  drew 
from  John  Wise  his  annihilating  satire.  The  discussion  is  still 
upon  questions  of  polity ;  this  time  involving  ministerial  en- 
croachments, standing  councils,  and  the  right  of  the  churches  to 
approbate  or  license  their  preachers.*  It  would  seem  as  if  no 
other  subject  under  discussion  could  produce  such  an  excite- 
ment as  the  "  liberties  of  the  churches,"  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
spiritual  dearth  which  at  one  time  caused  universal  alarm,  and 
led  to  the  Reforming  Synod  of  1680.  Almost  always  Jt  was 
the  beloved  polity  that  was  under  consideration  during  that 
first  century,  and  in  that  period  also  that  the  literature  of  the 
subject  amassed  its  richest  treasures.  And  the  boundaries  of 
the  century  seem  to  be  very  well  marked  by  the  two  epoch- 
making  characters,  John  Robinson  and  John  Wise,  the  latter 
in  gallant  style,  rounding  out  the  cycle,  and  launching  forth 
the  dear  old  craft  upon  a  more  auspicious  future. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  subject  was  exhausted,;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  it  never  bad  such  a  handling  before  or  since.  The 
period  is  properly  spoken  of  as  the  period  of  polity-making. 
And  the  period  is  so  marked  as  to  be  readily  known  among 
the  centuries  for  its  special  mission,  and  to  suggest  rather 
strikingly  a  divine  Providence  in  the  plan.     But  if  so,  viewing 

*  Clark's  CongregaUonal  Churches,  p.  110. 
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the  century  by  itself,  it  becomes  far  more  so  as  we  come  to> 
view  it  in  connection  with  the  century  which  follows.  HitherU> 
our  distinctive  work  has  been  more  among  the  externals  of  re- 
ligion, like  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  providing  a 
polity  for  religion  to  dwell  in.  And,  as  in  the  old  temple  after 
it  was  finished,  '*  the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  even 
"the  glory"  of  the  visible  presence  of  God,  so  after  our 
polity  building  we  have  to  record  an  advent  of  glory  within  its 
doors.  The  statelier,  more  elaborate  temple,  is  visited  by  the 
same  Shekinah  that  glorified  the  tabernacle  of  the  earlier  age. 
A  more  spiritual  form  of  truth  broke  forth,  and  claimed  the- 
new  polity  for  its  abiding  place;  thus  opening  a  new  and 
grander  realm  in  our  religious  life,  and  claiming  another  cen- 
tury for  the  display  of  its  glory. 

"Jonathan  Edwards  was  then  in  his  cradle."*  The  phrase 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  binge  on  which  the  centuries 
turn. 

IL  This  great  name  opens  a  century  of  theological  thought^ 
quite  as  distinctively  marked  as  the  preceding  with  its  mission. 
For,  while  the  periods  are  not  to  be  bounded  like  the  states  oa 
the  map,  and  while,  it  is  true,  the  polity  discussion  came  down 
from  the  past,  and  continued  to  make  itself  heard,  it  was  not, 
as  heretofore,  the  foremost  thought.  It  was  manifestly  yield- 
ing the  floor  to  a  new  comer.  The  theological  era  asserts  it- 
self, claims  the  ground,  like  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  sent  on  a 
special  mission.  For  a  century,  very  well  described  a^  begun 
by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  ended  by  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  redemption  were  subjected  to  aa 
original  and  independent  discussion.  Of  this  period  the  great 
lights  in  the  religious  life  are  theological  teachers  and  writers. 
Our  standard  theological  literature  was  made  in  this  age.  This 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  accepted  as  an  historical  fact. 
And  yet,  to  make  it  clear  that  this  constitutes  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  century  as  regards  our  religious  life,  and  is  there- 
fore the  more  suggestive  of  an  overruling  Providence,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment  by  way  of  adverting 
to  some  of  its  peculiarities 

(1.)  This  development  of   theological  thought  (sometimes 

*  Clark's  Congregational  Churches,  p.  121. 
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called  Now  England  Theology)  is  remarkable  for  its  independ- 
ence. The  time  bad  passed  when  great  names  controlled  the 
opinions  of  thinkera  They  thought  lor  themselve&  And 
thinking  for  themselves  they  did  not  think  alike.  They  were 
in  a  new  country,  amid  new  ideas  and  opinions  in  almost  every 
department  of  life,  and  in  the  new  conditions  of  thought  must 
have  a  new  tbeolc^y.  In  the  mother  country  the  advance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  doctrines  of  personal  liberty,  and 
human  rights,  had  changed  the  religious  life  and  thought  of 
the  kingdom,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  Latin  Christianity. 
In  general,  we  think  it  may  be  said,  that  ideas  of  the  civil  state 
modify  religious  thought.  The  obnoxious  extremes  of  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
a  despotic  government  The  dawning  of  civil  liberty,  liberated 
thought,  and  the  new  manhood  in  its  thinking  delighted  to 
call  no  man  master.  The  American  people  were  never  very 
much  bound  to  a  great  nama  They  always  found  it  easier  to 
follow  their  own  convictions,  even  though  they  must  set  aside 
an  honored  and  beloved  name,  in  so  doing.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  true  of  us,  more  than  of  nations  where  the  government  has 
been  largely  in  a  name,  or  a  dynasty.  Certain  it  is,  our  theo- 
logical fathers,  while  they  believed  in  Calvin, •believed  also  in 
disagreeing  with  him.  While  the  successive  generations  be- 
lieve in  Edwards,  it  is  by  no  means  slavishly.  They  honor 
him  too  much.  Our  theological  teachers  were  completely  eman- 
cipated from  the  old  thralldom  of  pronunciamentos  of  faith. 
They  abhorred  the  idea  of  accepting  anything  as  settled  by  the 
decree  of  Council.  While  reason  continued  to  act,  and  knowl- 
edge could  enlarge  its  domain,  they  had  better  measurements 
and  standards  of  truth,  than  the  recorded  decisions  of  men. 
And  so  the  best  theological  friends,  the  most  harmonious 
thinkers  in  the  main,  never  thought  of  reaching  their  harmony 
by  any  other  than  the  most  strictly  independent  paths.  They 
always  differed  in  many  things.  Like  separate  worlds  they 
revolved  in  different  orbits,  though  around  the  same  doctrine. 
(2.)  This  development  of  theological  thought  is  as  remark- 
able for  its  progre88iv€j  as  for  its  independent  character.  Prof. 
Park,  in  his  "  Introductory  Essay,"*  remarks  as  follows : 

*  Atonement :  Diseoureea  and  Treaiieee,  etc.,  etc. 
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"  The  defenders  of  this  theory  "  (i.  a,  The  Edwardean  theory 
of  the  Atonement),  '^make  no  claim  to  have  advanced  any 
fundamental  truths  not  previously  advocated  by  evangelical 
divines,  but  they  may  be  justly  regarded  as  having  reduced 
old  truths  to  a  new  system, — a  system  more  consistent  than  had 
been  previously  draton  out;  and  also  as  having  expressed  the 
truths  of  this  system  in  a  distinctive,  and  in  an  unusually  per- 
spicuous style."  .  .  The  Edwardean  divines  have  approxitMUed 
more  nearly  than  other  independent  thinkers,  to  a  system 
which  is  harmonious  with  itself  and  with  the  inspired  word  " 
(pp.  ix.,  X.). 

In  a  similar  spirit  President  Edwards,  in  his  "  Preface "  to 
Dr.  Bellamy's  IHie  Religion  Delineated^  writes  :* 

''And  attempts  to  this  end" — i.  e.  to  ''bring  additional 
light "  upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  day — "  ought  not  to 
be  despised  and  discouraged  under  a  notion  that  it  is  but 
vanity  and  arrogance  in  such  as  are  lately  sprung  up  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  world,  to  pretend  to  add  anything  on  this 
subject  to  the  informations  we  have  long  since  received  from 
their  fathers,  who  have  lived  in  former  times  in  New  England 
and  more  noted  countries."  God  gives  us  such  "peculiar 
opportunities"  *'^by  special  dispensation  of  his  providence," 
that  we  ought  "  to  see  some  things  that  were  overlooked  by 
them." 

Both  these  great  theologians,  the  one  looking  back,  and  the 
other  forward,  speak  in  view  of  a  large  theological  arena  1  of 
steady  gains,  expected  and  realized,  as  of  a  paramount  business 
on  hand.  This  feature  of  the  religious  life  of  the  century 
becomes  decidedly  sharper,  as  theologians  increase  and  differ 
among  themselves,  and  become  a  spur  each  to  the  other,  in 
varying  lines  of  thought;  as  theology  is  preached  and  talked 
and  read,  and  becomes  of  itself  the  chief  literature  of  the  day. 
The  dangers  that  threaten  now  are  not  those  of  polity,  but 
theology.  And  as  they  appear  in  the  distance,  they  only 
quicken  the  universal  thought,  and  the  work  goes  on  all  the 
more  briskly.  As  an  inheritance  from  the  Synod  of  1662, 
signs  of  the  Unitarian  defection  appeared  here  and  there,  and 
the  great  leaders,  quick  to  see  them,  began  to  marshal  their 
'f  BeUamjfs  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  iv.,  Preface. 
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forces  and  to  move  towards  Boston,  as  a  kind  of  Fort  Sumter, 
to  be  saved  from  the  home  enemy.  As  early  as  1768,  Dr. 
Samael  Hopkins,  then  of  Newport,  preached  in  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  in  Boston,  a  sermon  on  "  The  Importance  and 
Necessity  of  Christians  oonsidering  Jesus  Christ  in  the  extent 
of  his  high  and  glorious  character/'  '*  It  was  composed,"  he 
says,  ''  with  a  design  to  preach  it  in  Boston,  as  I  expected  soon 
to  go  there,  under  a  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  was  much  neglected,  if  not  disbelieved  by  a  number 
of  the  ministers  in  Boston.*  The  fact  that  he  wrote  it  with 
the  dengn  of  preaching  it  in  Boston,  and  that  it  was  published 
^*  at  the  desire  of  a  number  of  the  bearers,''  indicates  an  excited 
interest  And  before  this  Dr.  Bellamy  saw  in  the  same  porten- 
tous sign,  the  re-opening  of  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  for 
discussion.     In  his  Treatise  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  he  says :  • 

'*  And  is  it  not  worthy  our  observation,  that  those  among 
professed  Christians  who  have  denied  the  divinity  of  Christy 
have  been  wont  generally  also  to  deny  our  natural  depravity, 
the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  the  eternity  of  hell  torments,  the  neces- 
sity of  any  proper  satisfaction  for  sin,  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone ?"t  Subsequent  years  justified  the  fear, 
and  the  theological  mind  became  as  absorbed  with  the  threat- 
enings  of  coming  evil,  as  we  remember  the  political  world  to 
have  been  with  the  aggressions  of  slavery  years  before  the  civil 
war.  As  politics  rose  to  a  new  ascendency  then,  so  did  theol- 
ogy forty  years  before  the  Unitarian  defection;  and  with  a 
forecast  of  the  rupture. 

These  things— if  anything — it  has  seemed  necessary  to  say 
to  remind  the  reader  how  distinctively  and  emphatically  a 
whole  century  of  theological  work  followed  close  upon  the 
century  of  polity  work.  In  the  latter  years  of  it,  as  we  come 
down  towards  the  year  1860,  many  remember  well  enough  how 
theological  dififerences  especially  filled  everybody's  mind ;  how 
they  colored  the  preaching;  were  conversed  about  in  social 
circles;  how  the  theological  lecture  was  warmed  with  the  spirit 
of  debate,  and  the  licentiate  went  out  into  the  world  with  his 
theological  ear -mark.     This  period  seems  to  be  rounded  out 

*  Park's  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  p.  199. 
t  WorkB,  vol.  L,  p.  487. 
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with  the  name  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  Hia  lectures  were 
largely  a  review  of  a  few  points  that  had  been  long  under  dis- 
cussion, in  the  hope  of  educing  a  still  more  consistent  Calvin- 
ism. Since  bis  day  theological  thought  has  taken  a  somewhat 
different  turn,  and  has  not  been^  so  much  as  before,  the  domin- 
ating thought  of  our  religious  life.  We  will  not  say  that  the- 
ology has  been  laid  on  the  shelf  to  make  room  for  more  excit- 
ing topics,  but  that  the  theological  earnestness  has  in  a  measure 
subsided,  with  theological  partisanship,  and  we  wait  to  see  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  next  period  of  our  religious  life. 

If  we  may  be  indulged  in  the  fancy,  we  would  suggest  that 
a  third  period  does  not  follow  closely  upon  the  past  The  con- 
tinuity of  American  religious  life  seems  broken.  An  interreg- 
num sets  in.  Scarcely  have  we  gotten  together  what  may  be 
called  a  New  England  theology,  well  housed  in  comely  vol- 
umes, adorning  and  dignifying  our  libraries,  the  sainted  build- 
ers themselves  sleeping  in  death,  before  a  great  army  of  the 
scholars  and  thinkers  from  abroad  move  in  upon  it,  to  upset  it 
all ;  attacking  it  at  every  point ;  astonishing  the  honest-minded 
Puritan  by  their  audacity.  Bationalism,  Positivism,  Material- 
ism seem  to  come  in,  in  high  feather,  decked  out  in  war  paint, 
for  A  grand  war-dance  over  the  graves  of  the  theological  heroes 
of  a  century.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  confusing,  and  some- 
times seems  to  deceive  the  very  elect  We  expected  to  see  the 
Master  builders  themselves  die  in  due  time,  but  we  did  not 
expect  to  see  their  works  follow  them  quite  so  soon.  As  it  is, 
however,  we  seem  summoned  now  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
New  England  Theology ;  to  see  it  cut  up,  root  and  branch ; 
facts,  theories,  doctrines  and  all,  and  the  unsightly  mass  buried 
out  of  our  sight  The  seers  and  sages  of  science  come  in  upon 
it  with  such  assurance  and  haste,  that  we  hardly  have  time  to 
take  a  last  look  of  the  corpse.  New  questions  start  up,  not 
only  as  to  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been  taught,  but  whether, 
after  all,  there  is  anything  to  be  taught,  or  to  be  learned.  In 
the  fearful  uncertainties  that  fill  the  air,  skepticism  and  infi- 
delity seem  to  be  the  only  resort  of  many  a  bewildered  soul. 
It  is  almost  safer  to  disbelieve  than  believa  The  half  believer 
and  more  than  half  disbeliever  looks  this  way  and  that,  before 
and  after,  as  if  dreading  to  break  with  the  traditional  belief, 
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and  fearing  yet  more  to  adhere  to  it,  for  his  ears  are  filled  with 
the  sound  of  the  dreadful  warning  that  reads  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: "The  feet  of  them  that  have  buried"  the  past  "are  at 
the  door  and  shall  carry  thee  out" 

In  a  word,  the  disinterested  observer  might  suppose  that  our 
theology  was  nothing,  at  most,  but  a  well-lettered  grave  stone^ 
stark  and  cold,  keeping  sentry  over  the  ashes  of  deluded  men. 
It  is  not  a  live  thing  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not  a  working 
power  among  the  activities  of  humanity  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  the  feeling  of  multitudes,  with  regard  to  the  New 
England  theologian,  especially,  we  may  say,  among  the  intelli- 
gent and  partly  educated  classes,  is  this :  "  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?'*  What  is  to  be  done, 
after  all,  with  these  treasures  of  theological  lore  which  it  has 
taken  so  much  time  to  get  together,  and  which  have  engrossed 
to  themselves  such  an  affectionate  veneration  ? 

It  must  be  confessed,  they  seem  to  be  fading  upon  the  minds 
of  a  generation.  They  are  not  relished  when  they  are  preached* 
They  are  therefore  largely  banished  from  the  pulpit,  and  some- 
thing else  substituted  that  shall  be  more  "drawing."  The 
very  associations  of  them  seem  to  create  a  dislike  for  public 
worship,  and  the  intellectual  part  of  irreligious  people  very 
largely  take  to  Sunday  reading,  as  better  for  them  than  preach- 
ing. Undoubtedly  other  reasons  explain,  in  part,  this  aversion. 
But  should  not  the  formulated  truths  of  revelation  win  the  un- 
willing, and  overbear  the  worldly  influences  that  produce  the 
estrangement  ?  Is  our  theology  worn  out  and  useless,  because 
a  generation  has  arisen  that  knows  it  not?  In  forecasting  the 
'future,  let  us  learn  from  the  past  what  we  can.  The  analogy 
of  history  will  help  those  who  believe  in  Divine  Providence. 
Bevoluiions  do  not  go  backward.  The  eras  linked  together 
by  a  manifest  purpose  are  certainly  progressive.  One  prepares 
the  way  for  another.  We  may  reasonably  expect  from  the 
distinctive  work  done  in  one  era  that  another  will  be  done  in 
the  next,  and  may  suspect  what  it  will  be.  When  the  confu- 
sions of  the  present  are  sufficiently  subsided  to  reveal  ihe 
boundaries  of  a  period,  and  the  demands  of  the  succession  be- 
gin to  be  heard,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  new  age. 
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III.  Let  us,  then,  go  on  to  our  third  opening  period,  and 
call  it  a  period  of  Work  ;  a  period  distinctively  marked  for 
the  practical  application  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned,  the 
problems  we  have  solved.  If  we  can  now  carry  out  into  the 
highways  the  fruits  of  our  cloistered  toil,  and  with  it  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  we  shall  see  what  it  was  made 
for.  It  will  appear  as  an  onward  step  in  the  march  of  G-od's 
Kingdom,  and  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  corresponding 
grandeur  of  the  period  upon  which  we  seem  to  be  entering. 
If  the  century  past  is  marked  as  one  of  grand  achievements  in 
its  way,  may  we  not  look  upon  it  as  meaning,  in  Q-od*8  pur- 
pose, that  a  grander  one  is  to  follow — in  its  way  ;  the  way  of 
practical  work.  As  the  building  of  the  temple  was  followed 
by  a  better  service  in  it,  and  as  the  seemingly  bygone  temple 
itself  yet  bequeathed  salvation  to  the  world,  so  it  may  be  our 
coming  era  shall  be  the  best  of  the  whole,  even  the  grand 
fruitage  of  the  past.  Are  there  not  some  things  that  point  to 
this  as  its  distinctive  characteristic  ? 

1.  It  is  signiBcant  to  notice  that  very  soon  after  the  abate- 
ment of  our  theological  zeal  we  were  confronted  with  the  ap- 
palling spectacle  of  4,000,000  human  beings  just  out  of  slavery. 
All  at  once  this  prodigious  mass  of  heathenism  lay  at  our 
doors.  Naturally  enough  the  variant  schools  would  look  with 
a  common  pity  upon  this  new  want  Religion  now  seems 
called  from  her  speculations  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  perish- 
ing millions.  The  Bible  and  spelling-book,  schools  of  manual 
labor,  the  simplest  industrial  arts,  curriculums  of  study  em- 
bracing the  college  and  university,  must  be  carried  at  once  to^ 
the  new  born  freemen.  The  situation  cannot  but  create  a  per- 
ceptible diversion  of  religious  thought  from  its  calmer  retreats 
to  the  practical  handling  of  the  rude  wants  and  wild  passions 
of  the  ex-slave.  There  is  a  great  call  for  a  hand  religion. 
Meanwhile  a  rapid  change  is  going  on  farther  north.  The  tide 
of  immigration  swells  at  a  fearful  rate ;  pouring  into  all  our 
villages  and  cities,  and  spreading  out  over  all  our  prairies.  Even 
Oriental  heathenism  sets  up  its  home  idols  by  the  Christian 
sanctuary.  The  decline  of  the  theological  age,  moreover,  is 
followed  by  immense  defections  from  the  church-going  senti- 
ment, till  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  themselves  lapse  into 
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a  partial  heaihenism  under  the  aayes  of  the  sanctuaries  they 
have  forsaked*  What  a  change  in  the  moral  situation  I  When 
the  constable  could  drive  all  the  people  into  the  meeting-house^ 
and  the  tithing  man  keep  the  youngsters  still  after  they  got 
there,  society  might  be  tolerably  safe,  though  religion  be  shut 
up  in  the  study  six  days  in  the  week.  With  these  helps,  the 
sermon  as  a  religious  conservator,  being  scarcely  less  than  a 
theological  treatise,  might  suffice.  But  how  would  it  do  with 
these  tramping,  noisy  masses  that  fill  the  highways  and  thor- 
oughfares on  Sunday,  and  almost  drown  the  preacher's  voice 
in  the  pulpit  ?  Will  the  mysteries  of  the  theological  labora- 
tory win  the  irreligious  masses  of  to-day  ?  Nothing  is  plainer 
than  the  need  of  a  change  of  tactics  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  day,  if  we  look  for  the  coming  of  Qod's  Kingdom.  The 
new  situation  may  be  as  distinctively  an  era  as  the  preceding. 

2.  A  further  sign  of  this  is  found  in  the  practical  convictions 
of  good  people.  It  is  generally  felt  that  if  we  are  to  depend 
on  scientific  theology  for  evangelizing  purposes,  we  are  indeed 
fallen  upon  the  times  of  the  *'  Decay  of  ProtestantisnL"  But 
we  are  sure  enough  that  a  new  &ctor  muat  be  introduced  into 
the  problem  which  we  may  call  evangelizing  Work.  This  is 
a  growing  conviction.  A  new  necessity  is  upon  us,  and  we 
see  that  unless  we  heed  it  religion  must  move  backward  faster 
than  it  has  ever  yet  moved  forward.  And  hence  the  pro- 
digious seal  now  in  orgamsiatum.  There  is  no  end  to  our  socie- 
ties and  methods  of  concerted  action.  Sunday  school  insti- 
tutes, conferences,  fellowship  meetings,  plans  and  campaigns  of 
every  conceivable  sort  The  massing  of  evangelizing  forces, 
with  banners  and  music  and  bell  ringings,  for  an  onward 
movement  upon  the  powers  of  darkness,  is  the  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  timea  The  thing  becomes  so  general,  the  temper 
so  aggressive,  the  push  so  relentless,  that  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  the  power  of  Ood,  turning  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  new 
work.  The  division  of  labor,  the  zeal  for  each  of  the  number- 
less specialties,  the  readiness  to  step  into  the  slums  and  filth  of 
wickedness  for  its  removal ;  even  the  necessities  of  self-defence, 
all  look  one  way :  the  doing  of  the  great  WOBK  of  the  hour. 
The  irregularities  and  foolish  conceits  that  break  out  in  the 
movement  make  it  none  the  less  a  Providential  step,  but  rather 
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more  so,  inasmuch  as  such  things  always  characterize  God's 
special  times.  The  Workers  moving  upon  the  Work;  this  is 
the  distinctive  feature  of  religion  in  these  day& 

3.  It  is  to  be  noticed  again,  however,  that  this  work  is  yet 
scarcely  begun.  There  is  nothing  about  it  more  manifest  than 
that  it  is  in  an  inchoate  state.  With  all  the  parade  of  ma- 
chinery, very  little  is  accomplished.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
the  battle  was  against  us.  Do  not  the  unevangelized  masses 
grow  upon  us  ?  What  has  the  American  Board  done  in  seven- 
ty years  ?  What  are  Home  Missions  doing  to  keep  pace  with 
irreligion,  and  beat  down  the  organic  sin  that  rears  its  head  de- 
fiantly in  their  face?  The  traditional  cry  for  the  $500,000 
continues  ineflfectual,  while  $2,000,000,000  are  ready,  as  we  are 
told,  for  the  railroads  in  contemplation  a  single  year.  Intem- 
perance defies  control.  We  have  no  leaning  to  pre-millen- 
niumism,  but  would  suggest  that  the  coming  idea  of  the  age  is 
yet  struggling  in  its  infancy.  We  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  work.  The  heathenism  of  the  little  State  of  Connecticut  is 
too  much  for  us.  We  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  century 
puzzling  our  heads  to  know  how  to  get  people  into  church  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  Sunday  morning.  And  sometimes  it  looks 
as  if  we  should  have  to  give  it  up.  But  the  real  significance 
of  the  matter  we  think  is  that  we  are  temporarily  balked  by 
the  greatness  of  the  work.  If  it  is  to  fill  out  an  epoch,  and  be 
a  distinctive  phase  of  the  religious  life,  we  shall  have  to  get 
adjusted  to  it  by  degrees;  approach  it  on  one  side  and  another; 
suffer  repulses.  We  never  had  such  an  era  before.  We  had 
to  find  our  way,  through  many  mistakes  and  varying  fortunes, 
in  the  polity  era  and  the  theological  era.  It  will  be  so  in  this 
because,  like  the  preceding,  it  fills  so  large  a  place  in  the 
scheme  of  Providence.  Christian  worbis  not  to  be  the  pastime 
of  a  few  adventurous  souls ;  an  outlet  for  a  little  surplus  enthu- 
siasm here  and  there,  but  a  grand  scene  by  itself  in  the  pano- 
rama of  the  world's  unfolding,  as  if  heralded  by  the  apocalyptic 
angel.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  learned  the  art  of  work  may 
be  because  it  is  not  yet  revealed  to  us  in  its  full  magnitude. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  settle  it  in  our  minds  that  work  is 
very  largely  to  fill  out  our  conception  of  religion  for  a  new 
age. 
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.4.  If  practical  work  is  to  have  this  importance,  then,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  religious  revivals  must  undergo 
an  essential  change  of  method.  The  word  revival  has  most 
sacred  associations.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sacred- 
ness  is  largely  in  the  associations,  which  we  insensibly  make  to 
be  essentials.  Our  revivals  in  the  past  have  been  religious 
phenomena,  breaking  out  and  overpowering  common  life ;  in- 
•  vading  the  order  of  life;  something  '^  poured  out,"  like  an  in- 
undation, continuing  for  a  short  time  with  striking  methods  and 
startling  results.  Physical  demonstrations  sometimes  add  to 
the  solemnity.  The  Pentecost,  attended  with  scenes  and 
sceneries  to  signalize  the  occurrence  of  a  new  fact  in  redemp- 
tion, is  thought  to  set  the  pattern  of  a  revival  now,  and  we 
must  have  as  great  similarity  of  accessories  as  may  be.  In 
times  of  less  intelligence  than  the  present,  when  preaching  was 
almost  the  only  instrumentality,  it  was  easy  in  a  four  days' 
meeting  to  gather  the  people  together  and  produce  solemn  im- 
pressions by  distinctively  and  continuous  "  revival  preaching." 
And  these  "  precious  seasons  "  are  remembered  with  as  much 
fondness  as  the  Jews  remembered  their  annual  festivals.  But 
we  think  the  age  of  work  will  alter  the  case.  With  clearer 
conceptions  of  the  Spirit  as  an  abiding  power,  and  of  religion 
as  being  a  part  of  the  daily  business,  may  we  not  hope  for  a 
more  equable  and  constant  growth  in  religion,  and  a  revival 
power  through  individual  influence,  supplementing  the  regular 
preaching  and  devotion  ?  As  intelligence  advances,  shall  we 
not  distinguish  between  the  essentials  and  unessentials  of  a  re- 
vival, and  learn  to  carry  a  true  religious  zeal  in  individual 
effort,  without  breaking  the  order  of  life,  and  without  the  dan* 
gers  of  older  methoda  As  religion  comes  to  be  an  earnest 
work,  we  hope  revival  will  be  a  normal  thing. 

6.  It  remains  to  observe  the  connection  between  the  studies 
of  the  past  eras  and  the  work  of  this.  No  mistake  could  be 
more  inexcusable  than  that  of  intimating  any  such  thing  as 
that  theology  has  had  its  day ;  that  it  is  no  longer  practically 
useful ;  that  in  our  active  life  it  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
much  influence,  and  must  be  remanded  to  the  contemplative 
age  in  which  it  had  its  birth.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it 
is  just  coming  to  its  usefulnesa     We  believe  the  great  social 
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and  religious  problems  of  the  present  era  can  never  be  solved 
without  it,  and  that  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  hand 
of  God  in  it  is,  its  adaptation  as  a  working  force  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  present. 

It  has  been  thought  out,  written  out,  preached  out ;  can  it  be 
tvorked  out?  We  believe  it  is  sure  to  be.  The  great  bugbear 
of  Hopkins'  ^^  willingnesa  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  Ood  ' 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  as  an  exploded  fancy,  or  to  be  kept  as  a 
relic  in  the  museum  of  theological  curio8itie&  The  underly- 
ing truth  beneath  that  awfully  intensive  phrase  is  eelf-eacrijicey 
grandly  illustrated  in  his  own  life,  when  he  laid  body  and  soul 
upon  the  altar  as  an  offering  in  behalf  of  an  oppressed  race.* 
He  was  not  far  from  Paul  when  he  said,  *'  I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  accursed  from  Ohrist  for  my  brethren."  If  the 
theology  seems  hard,  the  philanthropy  is  better  than  much  that 
has  passed  current  under  that  name  sinoe.  And  in  these  days 
of  shallow  sentimentalism,  when  evil  receives  the  polite  apothe- 
osis of  being  '^  good  in  the  making,"  it  is  really  refreshing  to 
hear  the  staunch  old  theologian  say  that  evil  is  fit  only  for 
damnation,  for  all  himself  or  anybody  else.  That  awe-inspir- 
ing self'Sacrifice,  rooting  itself  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God^ 
and  holding  itself  at  the  disposal  of  his  righteous  government, 
is  exactly  the  practical  power  which  the  age  of  work  requires, 
and  without  which  all  reforms  will  fail.  In  these  days  when 
men  everywhere  jostle  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  have  no 
time  to  think,  the  fancy  is  that  the  gospel  for  such  a  busy 
people  must  be  little  more  than  a  pass-word  of  good  will. 
They  want  a  gospel  of  love  and  want  it  short.  The  old  the- 
ology is  hard  favored.  It  will  never  do  them  any  good.  But 
we  must  not  think  of  Edwards,  for  instance,  as  being  so  far 
removed  from  the  masses  of  our  day.  While  weighing  out  the 
commercial  equivalents  of  redemption  as  the  astronomer  weighs 
the  planets;  while  holding  the  scales  of  even  justice  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,  like  the  figure  over  the  Court  House 
dome,  he  yet  thought  and  wrote  for  the  people  of  our  time. 
What  can  touch  the  hearts  of  the  street  throngs  like  this  result 
of  his  masterly  analysis  of  Christ's  sufiering?  '^  Christ's  love, 
then,  brought  his  elect  infinitely  near  to  him  in  that  great  ace 
*  Park's  Memo(re ;  passim. 
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and  suffering  wherein  he  especially  stood  for  them;  .  .  and  his 
love  and  pity  fixed  the  idea  of  them  in  his  mind,  as  if  he  had 
been  really  they;  and  fixed  their  calamity  in  his  mind,  as 
though  it  really  was  his  ...  as  if  *'  actually  suffering  it  in 
their  stead  by  strong  sympathy."*  Is  such  theology  to  be 
dreaded  as  harsh,  and  dismissed  as  antiquated  by  the  eager 
masses  of  our  times,  whose  every  longing  seems  to  say,  '*  Who 
will  show  us  any  good?"  Dr.  Bushnell,  writing  for  (hese  times, 
says :  *'  But  the  bearing  of  our  sins  does  mean  that  Christ  bore 
them  on  his  feeling.  .  .  .  Every  sort  of  love  is  found  twining 
its  feeling  always  into  the  feeling,  and  loss,  and  want,  and  woe, 
of  whatever  people  or  person,  or  even  enemy  it  loves ;  thus 
God  himself  takes  our  sinning  enmity  upon  his  heart  .  .  . 
Such  a  God  in  love  must  be  such  a  Saviour  in  suffering. "f 
These  two  princes  of  thought  pursued  widely  di^erent  tracks, 
but  sometimes  the  wheels  of  their  chariots  almost  grazed  each 
other.  And  how  can  the  later  be  thought  to  be  nearer  the 
hearts  of  suffering  humanity,  than  the  earlier?  The  truth  is, 
there  is  no  interpretation  of  the  gospel  for  the  poor  more  con- 
genial With  their  condition  now,  than  that  of  the  &thers  of 
New  England  theology. 

In  another  respect  we  see  this.  It  is  a  growing  tendency  of 
the  times  to  make  much  of  the  individual  The  man  is  not  so 
much  forgotten  in  the  mass,  as  he  once  was.  Our  theology 
firmly  supports  this  popular  idea,  and  has  really  been  the  chief 
originator  of  it  In  its  growth  of  a  century  it  has  gradually 
emancipated  the  man  from  that  complicity  and  moral  identity 
with  others,  which  seems  to  have  come  into  the  older  theology 
from  the  Boman  law,j:  and  in  so  doing  has  enlarged  his  indi- 
vidual life.  In  fact  most  of  the  more  influential  popular  ideas 
of  the  day,  the  newer  aspirations  of  humanity,  spring  very 
directly  from  these  grand  institutions  of  religion;  and  it  is 
these  alone  that  will  develop  and  satisfy  our  modern  life. 
Only  they  must  be  administered  more  in  the  way  of  work; 
directer  intercourse  of  man  with  man;  by  ingenuities  and 
devices  of  application ;  translated  it  may  be,  into  a  more  every-  < 

*  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  604-6. 
f  Vicarums  Sfzcriflce,  pp.  46,  47. 

i  New  Englander,  vol.  zxxix.,  p.  447,  Art.  The  Roman  Law  and  Cal- 
vinism. 
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day  business  speech ;  and  in  this  way  for  a  time  at  least,  find  a 
better  vindication  than  in  prolonged  discussion. 

It  is  an  era  of  work.  The  busy  masses  of  men  will  follow 
some  sort  of  leadership.  Speculation  in  thought,  fanaticism  in 
action,  empiricisms  of  all  sorts  are  busy  with  the  people. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  commit  religion  to  the  care  of  Salva- 
tion Armies,  or  traveling  praying  bands  (however  good  they 
may  be  in  their  place),  our  churches  must  be  working  bodies 
with  a  working,  sturdy  theology.  Our  best  men  must  know 
how  to  work  and  must  not  be  afraid  to  work.  Our  best  men 
must  be  Home  Missionaries  and  City  Missionaries  and  organ- 
izers of  work.  We  are  to  teach  theology  by  working  it  out 
"If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 
We  must  not  suppose  that  the  average  Sunday  school  orator, 
with  his  blackboards  and  lesson  maps,  and  question  drawers, 
will  meet  the  case.  The  great  lights  must  go  into  the  dark 
places.  While  the  thinking  is  going  on  over  the  great  themes 
of  revelation  and  supematurulism,  many  of  the  best  thinkers 
will  have  to  marshall  the  working  forces  of  religion.  The  era 
as  compared  with  its  predecessors  seems  to  require  just  this. 
If  it  does  follow  the  last  in  a  divine  plan  of  succession,  it  has  a 
moral  grandeur  corresponding  to  them.  May  it  not  make  the 
past  thinking  more  illustrious  than  ever,  as  it  shall  stand  trans- 
figured in  an  unparalleled  advance  of  the  human  welfare? 
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Abticlb  n.— the  new   ENGLAND  MEETING   HOUSE. 

The  New  England  Meeting  House  is  the  symbol  of  much 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  New  England  life.  Its  erection  was 
the  starting  point  of  every  one  of  the  earlier  New  England 
communities,  and  it  has  been  the  rallying  point  for  nearly 
-everything  which  is  distinctive  in  their  history.  Around  it 
are  gathered  the  most  interesting  associations  which  bind  the 
New  Englander  to  his  early  home.  For  these  reasons  it  has 
been  selected  as  the  topic  for  a  few  rambling  thoughts  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion.* 

A  meeting  house  supposes  an  organized  community  or  so- 
<5iety  of  men  who  have  occasion  to  assemble  together  at  regular 
intervals  of  time  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  or  the 
discharge  of  public  duties.  Inasmuch  as  the  New  England 
«ettler  regarded  the  meeting  house  as  almost  the  prime  neces- 
sity of  his  life,  if  not  as  essential  to  his  existence,  he  must  have 
recognized  himself  most  distinctly  as  what  Aristotle  calls  a 
^^ political  animal^'*  i.  e.  an  animal  made  for  society  and  holding 
definite  relations  to  the  community.  1  make  this  observation 
because  the  impression  is  very  commonly  entertained  that  the 
typical  New  Englander,  with  all  his  excellencies,  has  pushed 
individualism  to  an  extreme;  that  in  his  vivid  sensibility  to 
his  private  interests  and  rights  be  has  often  been  insensible 
to  his  public  duties,  and  that  in  excessive  responsibility  for 
himself  he  became  altogether  too  careless  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Hence  as  is  reasoned,  the  tenacity  and  general  imprac- 
ticability with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  exemplified 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  Hence  the  pertinacity  with 
which  he  demanded  a  reason  for  every  doctrine  and  measure, 
and  the  slowness  with  which  he  was  convinced.  Hence  the 
silly  stiffness  with  which,  as  some  flippant  critics  insist,  he  re- 
jected the  rites  and  usages  of  what  is  called  "the  historic 
church"  of  England,  and  tried  every  existing  practice  and  ar- 
rangement in  church  and  state  by  some  ideal  standard  of  im- 

*  Bead  by  request  before  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
on  the  evening  of  Dec.  5,  1883. 
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possible  perfection,  either  insisting  with  impracticable  pertina- 
city upon  useless  reforms,  or  separating  himself  from  those 
organizations  which  did  not  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
supposed  divine  will. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  New  Englander  carried  many  things  to 
excess,  as,  for  example,  when  ^e  required  a  divine  sauction  for 
every  religious  observance,  and  even  for  every  trivial  action, 
going  to  such  an  extreme,  as  Coleridge  humorously  says,  that 
he  would  not  apply  a  corn  plaster  without  a  text  of  Scripture. 
I  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  the  fact,  once  for  all,  that  he  was 
emphatically  what  Bishop  Hackett  calls  a />ie&Zt'c  ^u/,  that  he 
was  anything  rather  than  an  individual,  separated  from,  or  dis- 
believing in  organized  society,  or  unmindful  of  his  responsibili- 
ties to  his  fellow  men.   The  typical  New  Englander  did  not  cross 
the  ocean  to  enjoy  an  isolated  independence  or  to  exercise  what 
was  called  soul-liberty  in  the  separate  indulgence  of  his  imagi- 
native whimsicalities  or  the  independent  service  of  a  private 
religion.     The  few  who  came  hither  with  such  theories,  or  who 
adopted  them  after  they  landed,  like  Roger  Williams  and  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  were  strangers  to  the  true  New  England  spirit  and 
the  true  New  England  theory.     They  did  good  service  in  their 
time,  but  it  was  not  the  special  service  to  which  the  New  Eng- 
lander was  called.    They  tempered  the  sharp  grittiness  of  the 
original  steel  to  an  elastic  flexibility,  bdt  they  added  nothing 
to  its  masterly  power  to  build  and  defend.    Whatever  else  Roger 
Williams  accomplished,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  "advanced  men" 
of  his  time,  they  built  few  meeting  houses,  they  organized  few 
communities,  they  provided  few  schools,  they  laid  out  few  vil- 
lages, they  contributed  very  little  to  that  remarkable  organific 
and  constructing  power,   and  that   indomitable  public  spirit 
which  you  can  trace  wherever  the  New  England  emigration  has 
spread  itself  all  over  this  land.     The  intolerance  of  the  New 
Englander  towards  all  sorts  of  intruders,  the  Quakers,  the  Bap- 
tists, and  the  Prelatists,  grew  out  of  his  jealous  zeal  for  the  ideal 
perfection  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.     It  is  explained  by 
his  devotion  to  what  he  conceived  as  the  ideally  perfect  society, 
which  he  was  called  by  Gbd  to  build  up  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  leaving  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  Planta- 
tions to  try  their  own  experiments. 
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Bat  to  return  to  the  meeting  house.  It  was  needed  for  an 
organized  society,  and  that  society  was  a  church,  i.  e.  a  com- 
munity ordered  after  what  was  believed  to  be  the  one  divine 
plan,  definitely  outlined  and  expressly  sanctioned,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  highest  authority.  This  society,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
New  Englander,  should  be  small  enough  to  meet  in  one  place 
and  perform  all  its  functions  within  a  single  edifice,  but  in 
respect  of  authority  was  independent  of  all  the  world  besides. 
Mark  you,  in  respect  of  authority,  but  not  in  respect  of  duty; 
the  duty  to  admonish  and  protest  to  other  churches  and  the  duty 
to  receive  admonitions  and  protests  from  them.  While  each 
of  these  churches  was  so  tenacious  of  its  theoretic  isolation  and 
its  unshared  autonomy  as  not  even  to  recognize  the  minister 
of  any  other  church  as  having  any  official  relations  to  itself,  it 
was  held  by  its  very  essence  and  aim  to  be  so  closely  confeder- 
ated with  every  other  church  as  through  council  and  synod  to 
be  capable  of  a  well-compacted  organization,  such  as  was  needed 
in  the  early  generations  of  the  New  England  life. 

Out  of  the  church  grew  the  town;  or  rather  the  town  was 
evolved  or  developed  along  with  the  church.  Whether  church 
members,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven,  were  at  first 
the  only  voters,  or  whether,  as  in  Connecticut,  the  town  voted 
into  its  commonwealth,  those  men,  and  those  only,  who  were 
fit  to  be  freemen,  it  was  all  the  same,  as  the  church  was  the 
germ  and  the  meeting  house  was  the  center  of  the  self-governed 
commonwealth,  and  became  the  scene  of  all  those  public  trans 
actions  which  should  connect  man  with  his  fellow  man,  and 
with  his  God,  in  an  organized  and  common  life. 

It  was  of  necessity,  then,  that  the  New  Englaiider  should 
provide  a  meeting  house  as  soon  as  a  church  and  a  town  were 
organized.  The  edifice  was  called  a  meeting  house  ;  possibly  at 
first  because  it  was  to  be  used  indifferently  as  a  place  for  both 
religious  and  civil  transactions.  To  the  early  New  Englander 
both  were  equally  solemn  and  sacred.  Then  again,  being  per- 
formed by  the  same  persons,  and  in  an  equally  reverent  spirit, 
there  could  be  no  thought  of  desecration  or  indecorum  in  the 
association  of  the  two  functions  with  the  same  place.  The  New 
Englander  would  not  call  this  building  a  church.  That^  in 
his  view,  was  a  sacred  and  significant  name,  which  should  be 
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applied  only  to  one  of  the  most  exalted  conceptions  which  had 
ever  come  to  the  mind  of  man.  For  any  other  use  of  the  word 
there  was,  in  his  view,  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Richard  Mather,  '*  There  is  no  just  ground  from  scrip- 
ture to  apply  such  a  trope  as  church  to  a  house  for  a  public 
assembly." — Baiio  Disdplinve^  5. 

The  original  structures  were  doubtless  built  of  logs  and 
thatched,  with  here  and  there  a  possible  exception.  None  of 
those  of  the  first  age  are  now  standing.  We  know  the  dimen- 
sions of  one  built  in  Dedham  in  1638,  viz.,  that  it  was  36  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide  and  12  feet  '*in  the  stud."  The  oldest 
dwelling  house  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  the  United 
States,  is  in  Guilford,  Conn.  This  was  built  in  1639,  but  it 
was  built  of  stone,  with  very  thick  and  solid  walls,  and  is  in 
excellent  repair.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  first  church  in 
Guilford  was  also  constructed  of  stone.  This  is  the  more  prob- 
able as  the  town  abounds  in  ledges  of  more  or  less  loosely- 
lying  rock  material.  This,  however,  did  not  hold  of  the  majority 
of  the  New  England  towns.  The  number  of  stone  buildings  of 
any  kind  was  singularly  small.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  native  tendency  to  work  in  wood,  with  the  pen-knife 
as  well  as  the  axe.  More  soberly,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
procuring  lime  and  the  want  of  skill  in  quarrying  and  fitting 
stone,  with  the  greater  labor  involved,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
probable  explanation.  In  what  may  be  called  the  second  pe- 
riod of  church  building,  the  structures  are  known  to  have  been 
covered  with  boards  or  planks,  either  sawn  or  rived.  Their  in- 
teriors were  ceiled  with  boards,  and  often  packed  with  clay  or 
rude  mortar.  The  structure  was  square,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  roof 
was  pyramidal,  and  terminated  in  a  belfry  over  the  center,  re- 
quiring the  bell-ringer  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  edifice. 
We  have  an  excellent  example  of  a  building  of  this  type  in 
the  meeting  house  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  built  in  1681,  which  is 
still  in  good  preservation  and  in  constant  use.  The  original 
churches  in  New  Haven  and  Milford  were  after  this  model,  and 
were  respectively  50  and  40  feet  square,  each  with  a  tower,  sa 
called,  in  the  center. 

A  marked  deviation  from  this  type,  with  close  adherence  to 
its  genetic  features,  is  furnished  in  the  meeting  house  erected 
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for  the  First  Cbarch  in  Boston,  the  most  expensive  and  elabo- 
rate np  to  its  time,  which  was  erected  in  1713)  and  survived  till 
1808.  This  was  built  of  brick,  rectangular  in  form,  with  sides 
nearly  equal,  furnished  with  a  porch  on  the  longest  side,  and 
crowned  with  a  pyramidal  spire  from  the  middle  of  the  roof- 
ridge.  It  was  three  stories  in  height,  and  probably  had  two 
galleries. 

In  1723  Christ  Church,  in  the  same  city,  was  erected  for  the 
second  Episcopal  Society,  and  is  still  standing,  except  that  its 
steeple  was  replaced  after  having  been  blown  down.  This  is  after 
a  new  pattern,  in  that  the  form  deviates  very  decidedly  from  the 
square,  and  becomes  rectangular.  In  this  particular  it  follows 
the  London  churches,  built  after  the  great  fire  by  well  known 
architects.  The  form  of  these  churches  is  not  an  accident, 
but  in  it  the  idea  of  the  altar  and  chancel  is  recognized. 
These  more  sacred  portions  of  an  edifice  would  naturally  be 
withdrawn  to  the  end  for  comparative  seclusion  and  ampler 
room.  This  edifice  was  elaborate  and  elegant,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  a  model  of  its  kind,  as  well  as  interesting  for  the 
most  stirring  associations.  The  first  Episcopal  church  of  Bos- 
ton, the  antecedent  of  the  famous  King's  Chapel,  was  built  for 
the  Eoyal  Governor  between  1687  and  '89,  and  though  fur- 
nished with  something  which  might  be  called  a  steeple,  a  tower 
and  a  chancel,  and  so  far  following  the  ecclesiastical  type, 
was  ugly  enough  to  match  any  of  the  ugliest  churches  of  the 
Puritans,  and  eflfectually  to  redeem  the  Puritan  principles  and 
tastes  from  any  special  responsibility  for  the  defective  architec- 
ture of  the  times.  This  building  was  succeeded  in  1749  by  the 
well  known  King's  Chapel,  which  still  survives,  and  is  at  once 
admirable  for  its  architectural  interest  and  memorable  for  its 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  steeple  which  was  to  stand  upon  its  solid  tower  was  never 
completed.  Its  peristyle  was  not  added  till  1790.  Long  may 
it  stand,  with  Christ  Church  and  the  Old  South,  in  its  simple 
and  massive  dignity,  tempered  with  reverend  grace. 

But  the  most  important  advance  in  the  history,  or  rather  in  the 
evolution,  of  the  New  England  meeting  house  was  the  erection 
of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston  in  1729-30.  I  would  not 
dare  to  affirm  that  this  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  it  certainly 
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may  be  taken  as  the  typical  model  of  the  New  England  meeting 
house  for  nearly  a  century.  It  has  a  spire  upon  a  tower  rising 
from  the  ground,  with  a  porch  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  pulpit 
upon  the  longest  sida  This  church  was  furnished  with  two 
galleries,  as  was  true  of  a  few  other  churches  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, e.  g.,  those  in  Milford  and  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  these 
being  very  populous  towns,  and  others  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Old  South  was  finished  in  1730.  There  are  several  churches 
besides  this  which  still  survive  which  are  substantially  like  it, 
though  finished  with  different  degrees  of  elegance  and  expen- 
siveness.  I  should  conjecture  that  this  church  set  the  fashion 
of  the  New  England  meeting  house  for  nearly  a  century,  during 
the  period  when  New  England  began  to  be  conscious  of  an  in- 
dependent and  an  individual  life.  Very  many  have,  within  the 
writer's  recollection,  given  way  to  those  of  more  modern  typa 
Among  the  best  of  those  which  sbrvive  are  the  meeting  houses 
in  Wethersfield  and  Farmington,  Conn.,  the  first  of  which  was 
commenced  in  1760  and  the  second  in  1771.  The  first  is  80 
feet  bj  52,  and  the  second  is  75  by  50,  exclusive  of  porch  at 
one  end  and  steeple  at  the  other.  With  the  present  century 
and  the  advance  of  wealth  and  culture  which  followed  our  es- 
tablishment as  an  independent  nation,  the  New  England  meet- 
ing house  assumed  another  form,  conforming  more  nearly  to  the 
churchly  style  of  London  architecture.  Of  this  we  have  admir- 
able specimens  in  Park  street  church,  Boston,  in  the  two  edifices 
on  the  New  Haven  green,  and  those  in  Guilford,  Springfield, 
and  many  others.  A  fine  example  in  Northampton,  Mas&, 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  since.  The 
old  brick  in  New  York,  near  the  Park,  and  the  new  brick  on 
the  Fifth  avenue,  are  excellent  examples  of  this  style,  which 
displaced  every  other  and  manfully  kept  its  hold  till  the  Gothic 
and  Bomanic,  in  various  types  and  travesties  of  beauty  and 
ugliness,  in  wood  and  stone,  very  nearly  thrust  it  aside. 

The  first  steeple  in  Connecticut  was  erected  in  Guilford  in 
1726,  and  attached  to  the  meeting  house  previously  built  in 
1712,  which  was  68  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide.  It  was  ex- 
pressly voted  that  **  the  belfry  and  spire  of  the  meeting  house 
shall  be  built  in  the  fashion  and  proportion  of  the  church  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island."    The  church  referred  to  is  doubtless 
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Trioity  Gburob,  which  is  still  standing,  and  retains  the  organ 
given  to  it  by  Bishop  Berkeley  about  1780. 

Having  followed  the  growth,  or,  in  modem  phrase,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  New  England  meeting  house  in  its  form  without 
and  within,  we  should  give  a  word  to  its  interior.  This  was 
originally  bare  and  unattractive  enough.  Building  stuff  in  the 
rough  was  abundant,  but  boards  that  were  sawn  were  not  easily 
procured.  Bricks  were  scarce  and  expensive,  and  lime  for  plas- 
tering must  have  come  from  remote  situations,  or  from  shell-fish 
out  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the  chimneys  of  the  dwelling  houses  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  were  of  rough  stone,  laid 
up  chiefly  in  clay,  and  of  such  not  a  few  are  standing  in  the 
oldest  dwellings  to  this  day.  Pews  were  not  provided  at  first, 
even  for  the  Governor  or  his  deputy,  although  their  seats  of  honor 
were  properly  dignified  by  positioa  and  formal  designation.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  eariier  part  of  the  second  century,  a  vote  au- 
thorizes some  worshipful  gentleman  or  his  lady,  to  construct  a 
pew  at  his  or  her  expense.  It  was  a  great  step  in  luxury  and 
dignity  which  made  high  and  square  pews  universal,  and  a 
great  step  for  convenience  and  edification  when  they  were  finally 
abandoned.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  also  that,  in  Massachu- 
setts very  generally,  and  the  parts  of  other  New  England 
States  which  were  affiliated  with  Massachusetts,  the  pews  were 
made  more  airy  and  elegant  by  open  panels,  variously  orna- 
mented with  open  work.  Through  these  openings  the  younger 
worshipers  could  communicate  with  one  another  during  the 
long  sermons.  They  were  also  provided  with  movable  seats, 
which  were  turned  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  worshipers 
who  sought  support  as  they  reverently  stood  during  the  long 
prayer,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  noisily  signalized  by  a 
most  irreverent  din,  which  was  more  or  less  aggravated  by  the 
additional  emphasis  with  which  the  boys  would  contrive  to 
express  their  Amen. 

The  meeting  bouse  of  New  England  was  never  light.ed,  ex- 
cept by  the  sun,  until  singing  schools  made  it  necessary  to  in 
troduce  candles  and  rude  chandeliers.  Night  meetings  in  the 
meeting  house  were  considered  highly  indecorous  and  ques- 
tionable even  by  the  most  zealous.  No  firing  was  pro- 
vided for.      Stoves   were   utterly   unknown,   and  open   fire- 
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places  were  not  to  be  thought  o£  Even  the  rude  and 
dangerous  devices,  which  afterwards  were  matured  into  the 
not  uncomfortable  foot-stoves,  were  at  first  unknown.  The 
New  England  meeting  house  was  never  warmed  by  artifi- 
cial heat  till  from  1810  to  1820.  Of  a  cold  winter  morning 
the  breath  of  the  worshipers  not  unfrequently  would  seem 
like  smoke  from  a  hundred  furnaces  as  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  frosty  atmosphera  The  walls  which  had  been  almost  con- 
gealed into  ice  by  the  fierce  northwesters  of  the  preceding 
week,  would  strike  a  chill  of  death  into  the  frame  of  many  of 
the  congregation.  That  they  should  come  to  such  a  place  as 
this,  on  a  snowy  morning,  plowing  through  unswept  walks,  and 
plunging  through  fearful  drifts — man,  woman  and  child — and 
sit  with  half  frozen  feet  under  long  discourses  on  knotty  doc- 
trines, makes  us  shiver  as  we  think  of  it,  and  say  from  the 
heart,  "herein  is  the  patience  of  the  saints."  And  yet  the 
writer's  memory  can  distinctly  recall  the  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  scenes  like  these.  The  experience  was  not  so  cruel 
as  it  might  seem.  Manifold  devices  against  the  cold  were  pro- 
vided. Some  that  are  now  deemed  indispensable  were  not 
needed.  The  free-handed  and  open-hearted  hospitality  of  the 
houses  near  the  meeting  house  was  freely  proflFered  and  as 
readily  accepted.  Enormous  kitchen  fires  were  expressly  re- 
plenished for  Sunday  uses,  before  which  scores  of  worshipers, 
from  a  distance,  warmed  their  persons  and  ate  their  luncheons, 
and  at  which  they  replenished  their  foot-stoves.  The  mer- 
chant, the  inn-keeper,  the  squire,  the  doctor,  the  retired  money- 
lender, the  wealthy  widow  or  Lady  Bountiful  who  lived  near 
the  meeting  house,  all  esteemed  it  their  duty  and  their  pleas- 
ure to  manifest  this  reasonable  hospitality.  Slight  and  natural 
as  it  was,  it  helped  to  bind  and  hold  together  the  little  commu- 
nity by  the  ties  of  common  sympathy.  At  summer  noons  tlie 
farmers  would  gather  in  knots  together  on  the  sunny  or  shady 
side  of  the  hospitable  old  meeting  house,  and  the  women  would 
huddle  into  knots  within  the  circle  of  some  friendly  pew,  and 
tell  the  news  of  neighbors  and  relatives  far  and  near,  some- 
times, but  not  always,  observing  the  rigid  ethics  concerning 
Sabbatic  observance  which  were  taught  from  the  pulpit,  but 
always  decent  and  reverent  in  voice  and  demeanor.    To  pro- 
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vide  against  all  contingencies,  adjoining  neighbors  from  a  dis- 
tance would  sometimes  erect  a  plain  structure  upon  the  meeting 
house  green — a  Sabbath-day  house,  so  called — of  one  or  two 
apartments,  with  ample  fire-places,  which  relieved  somewhat 
the  draft  upon  the  often  overburdened  hospitality  of  those  who 
dwelt  under  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary.  These  structures 
have  nearly  all  disappeared  with  the  occasion  which  brought 
them  into  being.  Now  and  then  the  remains  of  one  are  iden- 
tified by  some  village  antiquary,  as  applied  to  some  baser  use — 
of  stable  or  granary. 

In  speaking  of  the  meeting  house  as  a  material  structure,  we 
have  anticipated  its  relation  to  the  social  organization  in  which 
it  held  the  most  prominent  place. 

We  notice,  first,  that  the  meeting  house  was  the  cemiral 
building  in  the  village  and  the  town.  To  this,  as  the  most  im- 
portant edifice,  was  assigned  the  most  conspicuous  and  honorable 
situation  within  or  fronting  the  meeting  house  green,  which  was 
the  general  gathering  place  for  military  musters  and  every  other 
out-door  assemblage  of  the  parish  or  town.  The  post  office  and 
village  inn  were  always  near  it,  with  the  stocks  and  the  whip- 
•ing  post;  often  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  shops — the 
office  for  the  lawyer  and  doctor,  one  or  more.  Sometimes 
several  streets  radiated  out  from  this  as  the  centre.  If  there 
was  one  long  and  rambling  street,  the  meeting  house 
was  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  population. 
If  the  street  were  very  long  and  the  houses  and  consequence 
of  one  end  of  it  increased  out  of  natural  proportions,  questions 
would  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  proper  site  for  the  next  struc- 
ture. Now  and  then  a  contest  between  the  north  and  south 
end  or  east  and  west  side  arose,  and  at  last  two  meeting  houses 
in  place  of  one,  and  the  once  peaceful  village  would  be  sun- 
dered into  two  factions,  and  the  deserted  old  green  would  re- 
main the  melancholy  memorial  and  witness  of  departed  great- 
ness or  intestine  strife.  But  this  occurred  in  later  times,  and 
only  now  and  then.  Usually  the  meeting  house  retained  its 
original  central  glory  fi'om  the  days  of  the  fathers.  This  glory 
was  by  no  means  insignificant  The  place  of  the  meeting  house 
being  fixed,  a  village  was  certain  to  grow  up  beneath  its  shelter- 
ing and  inspiring  life.     It  is  an  important  factor  in  the  growth 
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and  development  of  New  England  history,  that  the  mother  set- 
tlements, more  or  fewer,  of  the  first  century  and  those  which 
gave  character  to  all  the  rest,  were  in  large  villages,  more  or 
less  compact,  with  a  shaded  street,  ample  home  lots,  well  filled 
bams,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  mill  and  mechanics'  and  mer- 
merchants'  shops  ready  to  their  hand.  These  village  commu- 
nities, with  their  outlying  farm-  and  wood-land,  have  been  no 
unimportant  feature  of  the  New  England  life,  and  explain 
many  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  its  religious  and  educa- 
tional life,  of  its  intelligence  and  inventive  skill,  of  its  enter- 
prise, its  thrift,  its  energetic  public  spirit,  and  its  emigrating 
success.  This  village  life  was  at  first  almost  a  necessity.  The 
fear  of  the  savage  compelled  the  original  community  to  build 
their  houses  in  compact  neighborhoods.  The  neighborhood  of 
some  lovely  stream,  with  its  natural  meadow  alluvials  and  its 
adjacent  slopes  of  pasturage  and  tilth,  would  invite  to  com- 
fortable vicinage,  especially  as  these  features  were  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  gloomy  forest,  which  stretched  into  the  un- 
known. Nearness  to  the  meeting  house  in  days  when  horses 
and  cattle  were  few,  and  vehicles  almost  unknown,  was  no  in- 
significant circumstance  to  the  early  New  Englander  who  had 
crossed  the  ocean  that  he  might  construct  and  enjoy  a  church 
which  his  conscience  accepted  and  approved.  The  loneliness 
suggested  by  long  stretches  of  intervening  forest,  the  well- 
grounded  fears  during  two  or  three  generations  of  savage 
treachery  or  surprises,  the  costly  wars  which  wasted  the  strength 
and  cut  short  the  lives  of  a  sparse  population,  and  all  the  at- 
tendants of  a  dependent  and  depressed  colonial  condition,  com- 
pelled to  an  intense  social  life  within  these  little  communities, 
each  of  which  was  shut  up  within  itself,  with  rarely  ot  never  a 
newspaper,  with  scarcely  a  post  office  for  the  first  century  or 
more,  and  with  rarely  a  journey  for  wife  or  child,  and  never  for 
a  man,  unless  it  were  upon  a  voyage,  a  hunting  expedition,  or 
a  campaign. 

For  the  reasons  already  given,  the  first  meeting  houses  and 
the  original  villages  were  in  the  open  and  sunny  valleys,  and 
by  quiet  and  brimming  streama  Later,  as  the  forests  were  in- 
vaded and  their  savage  wildness  was  subdued,  the  new  meeting 
houses  and  the  villages  which  were  grouped  about  them  were 
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placed  upon  the  bills,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  soil  upon 
the  summits  was  drier  and  more  healthful.  Perhaps,  also,  these 
settlers  desired  to  live  in  sight  of  one  another,  and  hold  a  kind 
of  social  communion  as  the  rising  or  setting  sun  would  flash  its 
signals  of  greeting  from  the  windows  of  one  meeting  house  to 
those  of  another.  So  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  in  the  hill  coun* 
try  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  I  have  counted  ten  or 
twelve  steeples  each  upon  its  crested  summit,  and  thought  on  a 
Sunday  of  the  communion  of  the  saints.  Now  and  then,  as 
the  valley  beneath  was  subsequently  drained  and  became  more 
accessible  and  attractive,  the  hill-top  was  deserted  till  nothing 
was  left  of  the  original  village,  except  a  few  half  choked  wells 
and  hardly  distinguishable  cellars.  Neither  house  nor  meeting 
house  can  be  traced,  and  all  that  survives  is  the  name  Toum 
HtU  to  perpetuate  the  pristine  glories  of  the  original  site. 
Later  still,  as  the  soil  has  been  washed  into  the  valleys  from 
the  once  fertile  hill-sides,  much  of  the  population  has  been  at- 
tracted into  the  same  valleys  and  along  the  wild  and  rush- 
ing streama  Countless  villages  and  not  a  few  wealthy  cities 
have  risen  up  near  where  was  only  a  narrow  gorge  or  a  rushing 
waterfall.  In  such  cases  the  old  meeting  house  sits  solitary 
upon  the  lonely  hill-top,  and  as  the  fierce  northwester  sweeps 
around  its  ample  and  alas,  too  often,  thinly  occupied  spaces,  it 
sighs  the  requiem  of  its  departed  honors,  as  it  recalls  the 
gay  and  joyous  life  which  once  crowded  its  well  filled  pews, 
and  the  sober  and  venerable  age  which  gave  dignity  and 
strength  to  the  solid  commonwealth  which  here  kept  the  Sab- 
bath of  its  reverent  and  united  worship. 

The  village  life  of  which  the  original  meeting  house  was  the 
centre  and  the  symbol,  was  not  merely  the  product  of  circum- 
stances ;  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  New  Englander's  theory 
of  life.  The  commanding  principle  of  his  plantation  as  well 
of  his  individual  life  was  this,  '^Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God."  The  New  Englander  was  thrifty  and  keen  and  patient 
and  indu8triou&  He  was  forecasting  and  enterprising  by  land 
and  by  sea,  but  his  aims  for  his  individual  and  social  life  pro- 
posed the  highest  and  the  best,  for  the  individual  and  the  com- 
monwealth.   As  a  consequence,  the  church,  the  spiritual  com- 
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pany  of  elect  and  believing  souls  was  made  the  life-giving 
nucleus  of  every  plantation,  and  the  meeting  house  became  its 
sanctuary  and  symbol  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the  plant- 
era  themselves  naturally  settled  in  villages  hard  by  the  house  of 
Ood.  There  is  extant  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collection,  p.  274,  a  paper  by  an  anonymous 
author,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  ideal  of  a  New  England  plan- 
tation. It  was  written  in  1685,  and  apparently  suggested  by 
the  fear  lest  an  ordinance  should  be  repealed  which  had  offered 
a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  wolves.  With  this  decidedly 
earthly  starting  point,  the  writer  expounds  his  ideal  of  a  plan- 
tation, which  should  provide  for  a  compact  village  life  with 
its  social  advantages, — the  village  to  be  bordered  by  outljring 
farms,  the  houses  of  the  remoter  plantations  to  be  gathered  in 
little  hamlets  until  the  time  when  the  renroter  forests  should 
be  subdued,  in  which  wolves  and  Indians  then  had  their  hiding 
places.  The  wolves  that  howled  by  night  for  generations  in 
their  dark  forests  were  not  feared  so  greatly  nor  guarded 
Against  so  carefully  as  the  spiritual  wolves,  against  which  the 
meeting  house  and  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  were  the  most 
efficient  securities. 

But  we  have  almost  forgotten  our  meeting  house  in  the  vil- 
lage and  the  village  life  which  was  to  grow  up  around  it  The 
meeting  house  in  New  England  invariably  supposed  an  organ- 
ized church — indeed  no  New  England  plantation  could  be 
conceived  as  existing  without  this  divinely  appointed  and  life- 
giving  center  of  life.  The  church  was  a  community  of  elect 
souls  who  accepted,  or  if  you  please  elected,  one  another  as 
sympathizing  in  a  common  Christian  faith  and  hope  and  joy, 
and  as  finding  in  one  another  the  evidence  that  they  had  been 
called  of  God.  We  may  call  this  estimate  bigotry  if  we 
choose,  or  we  may  name  it  spiritual  pride.  We  may  find  reas- 
onable objection  to  the  severity  of  the  tests  of  doctrine  and 
the  no  less  rigid  standards  of  feeling  and  of  living  which  its 
members  applied  to  one  another,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  in 
their  aims  and  hopes  they  deserve  to  be  numbered  as  among 

**  the  few 

Who  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  upon  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity." 
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Few  scenes  which  have  been  transacted  upon  the  earth  are 
better  fitted  to  command  our  respect  or  move  our  sympathy 
than  the  gathering  of  a  score  or  two  of  these  earlier  settlers  in 
a  half  finished  log  cabin  to  recount  to  one  another  their  com- 
mon faith  and  heavenly  aspirations  and  thus  to  accept  one 
another  in  the  name  of  their  Master  as  members  of  the  family 
whose  names  were  written  in  Heaven.  Few  events  are  more 
singular  in  the  beginnings  of  commonwealths  than  the  accept- 
ance by  the  civil  society  of  the  authority  of  the  fittest  to  rule 
over  it  by  a  divine  right.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
transaction  in  which  these  Christian  believers  became  a  Chris* 
tian  church  there  was  at  first  no  written  creed.  It  would  be 
erroneous  to  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  they  had  no 
positive  and  definite  views  of  Christian  truth  or  that  these 
views  were  not  maintained  and  transmitted  from  one  genera* 
tion  to  another.  It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  notice  that 
whatever  this  creed  might  be,  whether  long  or  short,  whether 
more  or  less  permanent  or  temporary,  whether  divine  or  human 
in  part  or  in  whole,  it  was  held  as  a  living  and  vital  truth  by 
the  living  men  and  women  who  accepted  it.  To  them  it  was 
no  dead  formula  but  as  the  expression  of  living  and  vital 
principles  concerning  God  to  man,  concerning  the  present  and 
the  future  life.  Every  utterance  in  it  was  attested  by  their  own 
living  faith.  It  embodied  the  energy  of  their  spiritual  life, 
the  most  which  they  cared  for  and  hoped  and  feared  for  the 
present  and  the  future. 

The  church  being  organized,  it  forthwith  proceeded  to  elect 
its  minister,  one  who  was  commended  to  their  consciences  and 
hearts  by  holding  their  common  iaith  and  was  animated  by  com- 
mon  sympathies  with  themselves.  He  was  accepted  as  their 
teacher  and  pastor  for  life.  And  when  the  log-built  meeting 
house  was  completed  and  the  little  community  with  its  pastor 
had  taken  possession  of  it,  the  unhewn  timbers  and  the  hard 
benches  and  the  rustic  roof  glowed  with  a  visible  splendor,  as 
when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  borne  in  state  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon  and  consecrated  it  as  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
Living  God.  It  was  not  till  meeting  house  and  minister  were 
provided  that  the  community  was  prepared  to  meet  the  duties 
and  enterprises  of  their  common   life.     In  their  quaint  Ian* 
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guage  a  golden  candlestick  was  set  up,  as  was  fondl;  hoped 
never  to  be  removed,  and  the  Lord  Christ  was  seen  to  be 
present  by  its  side.  But  before  the  meeting  house  was  occu- 
pied it  must  be  ^*  seated  "  as  the  phrase  went.  That  is,  the  places 
for  occupation  must  be  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Subsequently  this  seating  was  by  families.  In  the 
first  meeting  house  in  New  Baven  the  sexes  were  separated 
and  the  places  of  each  person  are  still  on  record  marking  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  every  one.  A  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  since,  at  the  completion  of  a  large  and  stately  meeting 
house,  four  men  were  appointed  as  a  '^  Seating  Committee"  and 
directed  to  perform  the  duty  of  their  office  "  by  their  best  dis- 
cretion.'' The  first  committee  having  failed  to  give  satisfaction 
a  second  was  appointed  and  ordered  in  discharging  their  func- 
tion ''  to  have  respect  to  age,  office,  and  estate,  so  far  as  it 
tendeth  to  make  a  man  respectable,  and  to  everything  else 
which  hath  the  same  tendency."  A  few  years  afterwards  in 
the  same  community  a  large  committee  was  appointed  "  to  dig- 
nify the  meeting  house,"  i.  e.  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
relative  dignity  of  the  seats,  this  having  become  necessary  prob- 
ably by  the  introduction  of  square  pews  instead  of  the  long  seats 
of  earlier  times  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  wonted 
associations  of  rank  as  indicated  by  place.  To  every  house- 
hold and  every  man  was  assigned  his  place,  and  every  house- 
hold and  every  man  was  expected  to  be  in  his  place.  Equality 
before  the  law  and  in  the  presence  of  God  was  distinctly  recog- 
nized by  the  New  Englanders,  but  equality  in  place  and  sta- 
tion and  honor  in  Church  and  State  was  in  their  view  totally 
unchristian  and  they  enforced  their  ideas  most  emphatically 
in  the  meeting  house  where  they  seemed  to  come  the  nearest  to 
God.  Uncouth  as  were  their  manners,  and  harsh  their  speech, 
the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  reverence  animated  their  precise  and 
decorous  life.  In  the  first  generations  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  attendance  on  public  worship  was  enforced  by 
law.  So  was  it  in  Virginia  before  either  Massachusetts  or  Con- 
necticut were  settled.  By  the  same  rule  after  which  in  these 
days  parents  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  regularly  to 
the  school  house  they  were  required  to  come  with  them  to  the 
meeting  house  on  the  Lord's  day.     On  the  same  principle,  till 
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1818  in  Connecticut  and  till  some  years  afterwards  in  Massa- 
•chusetts,  every  citizen  was  compelled  to  support  some  religious 
organization  by  a  tax  on  bis  estate.  Tbis  was  done  in  no 
spirit  of  religious  tyranny  but  on  definite  grounds  of  public 
policy.  What  it  cost  in  toil  and  fear  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  house  in  the  first  generations  no  one  of  us  can 
adequately  imagina  But  the  toil  and  fear  and  privation  were 
cheerfully  encountered  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  God.  The 
traditions  are  well  nigh  incredible  and  yet  are  well  accredited 
of  the  long  distances  by  rough  ways  and  through  forests  which 
men  and  women  would  travel  in  order  to  fulfill  what  was 
esteemed  the  great  duty  of  the  week. 

Thus  was  formed  the  excellent  habit  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  New  England  people  of  regular  attendance 
at  religious  worship  with  every  Lord's  day.  What  was  at 
first  recognized  as  a  religious  duty,  subsequently  became 
also  a  social  necessity  and  pleasure.  So  soon  as  the 
original  villages  began  to  be  outgrown  and  outlying  farms 
of  generous  size  were  brought  into  culture  several  miles 
from  the  central  village,  it  was  a  thing  of  course  that  "young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children"  should  have  manifold 
reasons,  when  Sunday  morning  came,  besides  those  of  con- 
science for  responding  to  the  call,  '^  Let  us  go  up  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  inspiriting 
scene  than  the  gathering  of  a  country  congregation  from  a 
wide-spread  township  on  a  pleasant  Sunday  morning.  The 
vehicles  are  of  every  variety  from  the  pretentious  landeau 
down  to  the  most  dilapidated  of  single  wagons  with  a  horse  to 
match  it  The  families  vary  in  size  and  quality  from  eight  or 
twelve  of  sturdy  parents  and  buxom  daughters  with  three  or 
four  sons  on  half  broken  colts  behind,  down  to  a  pair  com- 
posed of  a  staid  old  bachelor  with  his  prim  sister  in  their  tidy 
vehicle  with  a  circumspect  and  comely  steed — all  driving  and 
riding  at  every  conceivable  pace,  but  all  fresh  with  health  and 
exhilarated  by  the  morning  drive.  As  they  approach  the 
meeting  house  they  slacken  their  pace,  their  manner  becomes 
more  grave  and  circumspect,  and  they  politely  wait  for  one 
another  as  they  approach  the  landing  places  to  disembark  their 
freight     During  the  protracted  services  including  the  nooning 
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the  horses  mast  now  and  then  become  restive.  When  the 
squealing,  and  kicking,  and  biting  became  too  indecorous  to 
be  endured,  two  or  three  young  men  of  the  horse-taming  sort 
would  quietly  slip  out  and  bring  the  irreverential  beasts  to  the 
requisite  Sabbath  sobriety.  But  the  interruption  would  some- 
times make  a  serious  break  in  the  minister's  wiredrawn  argu- 
ment. After  the  second  service  is  over  all  is  bustle  again. 
The  horses  are  scarcely  more  impatient  than  their  drivers— one 
vehicle  after  another  receives  its  freight  and  is  off,  the  colts 
and  unduly  excited  horses  for  a  few  moments  bringing  the  foot 
passengers  into  mortal  terror.  But  after  a  few  brief  demonstra- 
tions the  homeward  bound  vehicles  fall  into  line — ^the  village 
street  is  one  long  cavalcade  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  is  quiet 
and  lonely.  The  foot  passengers  discuss  the  sermon  and 
many  things  besides.  Those  in  the  vehicles  distribute  the 
news  they  have  gathered  and  recall  the  sermon,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  during  the  week,  for  they  refer  to  it  often  when  the 
minister  calls  on  his  rounds. 

The  annual  Thanksgiving  festival  was  the  one  occasion 
when  the  meeting  house  and  its  worshipers  could  be  said  posi- 
tively to  relax  from  the  traditional  New  England  severity  and 
to  put  on  a  genial  and  joyful  aspect.  In  the  old  times,  I  have 
been  told  by  those  who  knew,  that  the  lai^e  brick  oven  was 
carefully  heated  and  the  chicken  and  other  pies  were  consigned 
to  its  faithful  ministrations,  while  the  entire  family  repaired  ta 
the  meeting  house  in  full  faith  that  the  dinner  would  be  done 
to  a  nicety  against  their  return.  In  later  and  somewhat  more 
degenerate  days  the  mother  of  the  household  was  conspicu- 
ously absent  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  especially 
if  she  had  a  special  reputation  for  the  delicious  flavor  of  her 
baked  meats  and  roasts,  and  the  irresistible  composition  of  her 
piea  In  the  better  days  the  congregation  was  large,  being 
pleasantly  reinforced  by  various  representatives,  from  far  and 
near,  with  wife  or  husband  and  children.  The  Thanksgiving 
anthem  was  given  wuh  excited  zeal  and  listened  to  with  com- 
placent admiration  or  critical  discrimination.  The  long  prayer 
was  offered  with  a  more  copious  amplitude  and  freedom  than 
was  common  and  a  more  glowing  fervor.  The  sympathy  of 
the  congregation  could  hardly  be  restrained  as  they  noticed 
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some  bereaved  household  and  thought  of  the  beloved  youth  or 
parent  who  had  gone.  The  sermon  was  more  glowing  and 
rhetorical  than  the  discourse  of  ordinary  Sundays,  and  was 
listened  to  with  more  marked  attention.  Possibly  some  sub- 
ject of  local  interest  or  enterprise  was  proposed  or  discussed, 
which  might  involve  an  expenditure  of  money  or  the  venture 
of  new  enterprise.  The  blessings  of  the  year,  in  the  early  and 
latter  harvests  were  gratefully  recounted  with  a  recognition  of 
the  blessings  in  disguise  of  a  frost  and  a  drought.  The  good- 
ness of  God  was  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  definitely  recog- 
nized in  the  old  meeting  house,  and  in  a  manner  and  with  a 
fervor  which  the  most  exacting  Arminian  or  the  most  tenacious 
Liberal  could  requira  The  duty  of  the  rich  and  the  prosper- 
ous to  the  poor  and  the  straitened  was  plainly  enforced  by  the 
preacher,  and  it  was  generously  fulfilled  by  his  hearera 

The  rigorous  Fast  day — of  all  days  the  most  odious  and  in- 
explicable to  the  youthful  New  Englander — was  redeemed  by 
nothing  except  the  enlarged  freedom  and  secularity  of  speech 
which  was  allowed  to  the  minister  and  expected  by  his  hearers. 
This  was  the  one  day  on  which  he  was  expected  to  free  his 
mind  in  respect  to  the  sins  of  politicians,  especially  after  the 
accession  of  Thomas  JeflTerson.  The  po^tiveness  with  which 
this  duty  was  discharged,  the  point  and  directness  with  which 
the  anti-New  England  policy  was  discussed,  gave  a  piquancy 
and  interest  to  the  Past  day  services,  which  the  solemnity  of 
the  day  could  not  suppress.  Not  infrequently  it  might  bap- 
pen  that  the  zeal  of  the  preacher  would  altogether  outrun  his 
discretion  and  an  explosive  reaction  would  follow  in  the  form 
of  a  certificate  from  the  church  of  ''the  standing  order'*  and  a 
formal  adhesion  to  whatever  sectarian  body  happened  to  be 
most  promising  for  political  advancement.  To  a  young  minis- 
ter the  perils  of  Fast  day  were  sometimes  very  serious,  and  the 
older  and  wiser  men  of  the  church  took  a  long  breath  when 
they  were  fairly  passed,  and  they  felt  that  the  church  had  taken 
no  detriment 

These  scenes  remind  me  that  the  decorum  and  dignity  which 
in  theory  was  exacted  in  the  New  England  meeting  house  was 
not  always  maintained.  Those  who  complain  of  the  austerity 
of  the  New  England  ways  in  the  early  days,  and  the  fearful 
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stiffDess  of  the  manners  of  young  and  old,  and  bestow  an 
abundance  of  sympathy  upon  the  young  Puritans  for  the 
unnatural  constraint  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the 
meeting  house  may  spare  their  compassion.  There  was  a  lusti- 
ness of  youth  in  that  young  blood,  which  could  not  and  would 
not  be  controlled.  It  was  not  always,  perhaps  not  usually, 
wicked,  it  was  simply  irrepressible.  It  often  broke  out  in  the 
meeting  house,  and  occasioned  infinite  trouble  to  the  elders. 
Even  the  fear  of  the  tythingman  could  not  always  avail  The 
anticipated  reproof  of  father  and  mother,  the  pointed  repri- 
mand of  the  minister  from  the  pulpit  were  all  in  vain.  The 
galleries  swarmed  with  youthful  life.  The  inmates  were  prac> 
tically  relegated  to  this  court  of  the  Qentiles,  as  hopeless  sub- 
jects of  their  natural  impulses,  till  the  grace  of  Grod  should 
bring  them  to  a  better  mind,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  under 
this  theory  there  should  now  and  then  occur  some  alarming 
outbreak  which  illustrated  and  proved  afresh  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity. 

But  the  mention  of  this  doctrine  suggests  ground  on  which  I 
may  not  freely  tread.  And  yet  I  would  fain  say  a  word  con- 
'  cerning  the  theological  system  which  was  taught  in  the  old 
meeting  house  first  and  later,  and  of  the  controversies  which 
subsequently  divided  its  churches  and  agitated  its  communi- 
ties; of  the  sects  which  have  rent  our  mother  church  and  in 
many  cases  subdivided  its  small  parishes  into  weakling  and 
jealous  knots  of  religious  partisans.  However  offensive  to  my 
reason  or  my  taste  may  seem  some  of  the  scholastic  and  out- 
worn phrases  in  which  the  changeless  and  eternal  verities  of 
the  Christian  faith  were  formulated,  however  oflfensive  to  my 
judgment  and  even  to  my  conscience  may  seem  some  of  the 
conclusions  which  were  enforced,  however  trivial  and  unim- 
portant may  seem  many  of  the  positions  on  which  the  New 
England  theologians  insisted  as  vital  and  on  which  the  dis- 
senters from  the  mother  church  of  New  England  assailed  it  so 
frequently  and  rent  it  so  sadly,  I  pass  by  them  all  and  for- 
get them  altogether  when  I  stand  in  an  old  New  England 
meeting  house,  which  has  remained  for  a  century,  and  upon 
the  site  of  which  five  or  seven  or  eight  generations  have  as- 
sembled in  rain  and  sunshine,  in  peace  and  war,  in  health  and 
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in  pestilence,  to  worship  the  living  God  in  the  name  of  the 
liord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  all  Christian  believers  are  one 
in  life,  and  death,  and  immortality.  I  find  it  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  the  Christian  system 
with  their  practical  relations  from  the  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions which  they  are  supposed  to  involve,  and  the  hard  con- 
clusions to  which  a  narrow  logic  may  seem  inexorably  to  lead. 
The  faith  in  which  churches  and  pastors  have  in  fact  stood 
together  when  they  have  seemed  to  stand  farthest  apart,  the 
faith  which  has  inspired  their  common  prayers  and  tuned  their 
praises  and  strengthened  their  patience  in  great  sorrows  and 
wrought  out  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  Christian  life  and  made 
their  homes  happy,  is  to  me  the  same  one  substantial  faith  in 
which  all  Christians  live  and  die.  Now  and  then  I  find  an 
old  meeting  house  which  has  symbolized  this  one  faith  and 
hallowed  and  inspired  its  worship  for  an  entire  New  England 
town  for  a  century  or  more  of  New  England's  life,  and  when 
I  ask  what  better  have  a  half  dozen  other  places  of  worship  done 
which  divide  the  zeal  of  the  neighboring  community,  I  find  no 
Ireason  to  withdraw  my  blessing  from  the  old  meeting  house 
that  has  witnessed  the  worship  of  an  undivided  community  be- 
cause of  the  seeming  severity  of  its  creed.  As  I  study  the 
ancient  creeds  in  the  light  of  ancient  days,  and  amid  the  hal- 
lowed associations  of  the  house  in  which  my  father  and  my 
father's  father  worshiped,  I  dare  not  say  for  I  do  not  believe, 
that  these  creeds  and  theologies,  as  held  by  them,  either  dis- 
honored God,  or  weakened  his  authority,  or  obscured  his  love, 
or  demoralized  the  consciences  of  the  generations  which 
preached  or  believed  them. 

I  grant  that  in  the  strict  construction  of  terms  and  propo- 
sitions, by  the  light  of  a  more  exact  and  consistent  philosophy, 
the  ancient  theology  may  seem  to  some  minds  to  be  a  compact 
and  pitiless  system  of  fatalism,  in  its  finished  structure,  its 
dovetailed  definitions  and  its  inexorable  conclusions.  I  grant 
that,  unillumined  by  faith  in  a  morally  perfect  God,  any  severely 
reasoned  system  that  begins  with  God's  purposes  and  power 
must  necessarily  cast  long  and  gloomy  shadows  over  human  life 
and  darker  still  over  the  life  that  is  beyond.  But  it  is  no  more 
than  just  to  remember  that  to  the  mind  of  the  New  Englander 
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of  other  generatioDS  this  logical  structure  >^as  projected  against 
the  background  of  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  living  and 
loving  God,  and  that  from  this  glowing  presence  the  radiance 
was  so  bright  and  penetrating  as  to  turn  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  dark  and  dismal  tomb  into  a  temple  filled  with  the 
divine  glory. 

They  who  would  exchange  what  they  call  the  cruel  fatalism 
of  the  Christian  theology  for  the  utterly  inhuman  evolutionism 
of  the  Agnostic  system,  literally  haow  not  what  they  affirm  in 
more  senses  than  they  profess.  If  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  I  must  profess  myself  a  believer  in 
Evolutionism  of  some  sort,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  prefer  to 
accept  the  Evolutionism  of  a  purpose  which  is  impelled  by 
God's  personal  goodness  and  guided  by  His  personal  intelli- 
gence than  the  Evolutionism  which  springs  out  of  Chaos  and 
ends  in  Old  Night 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  New  England  preachers 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  hold  their  theology  as  a  tradi- 
tional form,  but  have  been  taught  to  revise  and  defend  it,  un- 
der any  new  light  which  might  break  forth  from  God's  Holjt 
Word  without,  or  any  new  light  which  might  spring  up  from 
the  conscience  within.  If  they  have  been  in  any  sense  tradi- 
tional theologians  their  traditions  have  all  been  in  the  direction 
of  free  and  independent  thinking.  The  great  preachers  and 
theologians  of  New  England  have  used  the  pulpit  to  demon- 
strate and  enforce  Christian  truth  by  fresh  inquiries  concerning 
human  duty  and  human  sinfulness  in  the  light  of  the  human 
conscience.  The  meeting  house  of  New  England  has  been 
chai'acteristically  a  place  where  the  conscience  has  been  ap- 
pealed to,  to  own  that  God  is  just,  and  man  is  sinful  and 
therefore  needs  the  pardon  and  help  which  Christ  alone  can 
bring. 

If  to  their  ethical  reasonings  and  spiritual  utterances  there 
often  were  superadded  theological  theories  which  are  now 
abandoned,  and  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  which  have 
since  been  outgrown,  though  these  might  obscure  they  could 
not  hide,  though  they  might  overgrow  they  could  not  strangle 
those  exhibitions  of  the  living  God  on  the  one  hand  and  those 
searching  rules  and  tests  of  the  Christian  life  on  the  other, 
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which  have  made  the  New  Eagland  pulpit  a  place  of  uncom- 
puted  moral  power,  and  the  New  England  meeting  house  a  liv- 
ing spring  of  living  truths  in  Christian  theology. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theology  of  the  ser- 
mons which  were  preached  in  the  New  England  meeting  houses 
it  will  not  be  questioned  that  they  educated  the  people,  and  for 
the  first  century  were  their  most  efficient  instructors.  The 
schools  were  irregular  and  insufficient.  There  were  no  news- 
papers, or  next  to  none.  The  books  were  few  and  chiefly 
books  of  devotion  and  controversy.  Physical  science  was 
almost  unknown.  There  were  scarcely  any  lawyers,  and  medi- 
cine as  a  profession  was  scantily  and  feebly  represented.  The 
minister  was  the  oracle  upon  almost  every  subject  He  was 
generally  a  man  of  classical  education,  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
tolerable  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
geometry  and  algebra,  and  some  acquaintance  with  physics  and 
astronomy.  But  he  studied  the  Bible,  and  his  theology  and 
ethics  involved  reflection  on  those  themes  which  never  grow 
old,  of  man's  duty  and  destiny,  of  God  and  His  kingdom. 
The  preaching  earnestly  and  affectionately  applied  these  truths 
for  the  guidance  of  the  life  in  those  duties  which  are  acknowl- 
edged by  all  men  to  be  binding,  and  to  those  aspirations  and 
charities  which  are  always  as  bright  and  sweet  as  the  sunlight. 
The  sermon  and  catechism  implied  earnest  thinking  on  the 
part  of  adults  and  some  training  in  letters  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren. There  was  nothing  the  New  England  minister  so  much 
deplored  as  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  his  flock.  He  never 
discouraged  study  or  the  use  of  books,  or  the  foundation  of 
schools  and  colleges.  He  was  foremost  in  the  foundation  of 
libraries,  many  of  which  are  nearly  a  century  old,  and  in  stim- 
ulating culture  of  every  description.  For  all  these  reasons 
every  meeting  house  was  of  necessity  a  centre  of  culture,  a 
school  of  good  manners,  a  training  place  for  decorum,  an  en- 
forcement of  order,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  worship  might  perhaps  seem  rude  to  us,  and  the  ser- 
mons unfinished  and  uncouth,  and  the  culture  and  education 
from  both  to  have  been  of  a  negative  value.  We  should  re- 
fnember  as  we  drag  through  the  old  sermons,  and  the  books  of 
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ghostly  counsel,  and  the  poetry  of  doubtful  inspiration,  that  the 
first  preachers  of  New  England  were  two  generations  and  more 
earlier  than  Locke,  ihree  before  Addison,  and  five  before  John- 
son. We  should  not  forget  that  Milton  and  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
their  contemporaries,  were  in  prose  diction  often  pedantic  and 
unfinished,  though  usually  eloquent  and  strong.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  assured,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  meeting  house 
and  the  ministry  of  its  first  century.  New  England  would  have 
sunk  into  barbarism,  and  neither  schoolmaster  nor  school  would 
have  flourished  in  New  England,  and  if  not  there,  surely  no- 
where in  this  land. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  very  early,  under  the  inspiration- 
of  the  ministry  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  meeting 
house,  school  houses  were  erected  for  all  the  children  of  the 
parish  and  the  town,  and  that  like  the  gospel,  education  was 
enforced  upon  all  the  children,  and  all  the  parents  were  taxed 
to  pay  for  it;  and  the  neglect  of  such  advantages  was  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  as  a  sin  against  the  commonwealth 
and  against  Grod.  As  the  fruit  of  this  religious  inspiration  and 
religious  sanction  in  New  England  the  public  school  system 
has  taken  its  strong  hold  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
great  number  of  select  schools  or  academies  which  have  fron^ 
time  to  time  come  into  being,  some  of  which  have  become  per- 
manent and  endowed,  and  some  transformed  into  colleges  and 
seminaries,  is  explained  by  the  constant  inculcation  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  Christian  duty  of  sustaining  the  higher  education^ 
The  founders  of  all  of  the  New  England  colleges  have  beea 
conspicuously  clergymen,  and  in  hundreds  of  New  England 
meeting  houses  have  been  heard  the  admonitions  and  teachingSr 
which  have  sent  millions  of  dollars  into  the  treasuries  of  our 
higher  seminaries  of  Christian  learning.  From  the  earliest 
days  till  now  the  minister  was  usually  one  of  the  authorized 
school  visitors  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  not  a  few  clergymea 
still  serve  in  this  capacity.  Nor  should  we  forget  those  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  which  of  necessity  and 
of  love  were  held  in  the  meeting  house,  when  the  first  classes 
of  the  smaller  districts  would  vie  with  one  another,  and 
matches  in  reading,  and  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  grammar^ 
were  hallowed  by  the  sanctuary  and  blessed  by  the  minister,. 
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while  the  entire  community  looked  on  with  sympathizing 
favor.  Not  infrequently  dramatic  exhibitions  have  taken  pos* 
session  of  the  house  of  worship  in  the  interests  of  the  village 
academy,  and  many  of  the  devices  and  arrangements  of  the 
theatre  have  been  displayed  in  a  Puritan  meeting  house,  which 
in  its  earlier  life  had  never  been  desecrated  by  a  night  meeting. 
When  Sunday  schools  were  first  introduced,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  a  few  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  ways  shook  their  heads 
in  distrust,  but  very  soon  the  great  doors  of  the  oldest  meeting 
houses  were  thrown  open  for  their  heartiest  welcome,  till  the 
Sunday  school  has  now  well  nigh  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
minister,  or  the  minister  has  in  some  cases  ceased  to  teach  with 
that  authority  and  earnestness  which  in  the  olden  days  he 
never  failed  to  assert  for  his  office  and  for  himsell 

I  ought  not  to  omit  the  culture  of  sacred  song  as  a  most 
important  accessory  of  public  worship  and  incidentally  a  means 
of  social  and  individual  refinement  In  the  first  generations  of 
New  England  the  poetry  and  singing  were  rude  enough  and  very 
little  of  culture  could  come  of  either.  Two  or  three  uncouth 
versions  of  the  Psalms  were  all  the  sacred  melodies  which  the 
worshipers  knew  or  used  in  public  or  private  worship.  And 
yet  these  are  scarcely  more  un melodious  than  the  version  of 
Rouse  which  has  till  very  recently  been  chiefly  relied  upon  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  and  in  some  of  the  many  secessions  from  that 
body  is  still  pertinaciously  retained  as  the  only  suitable  render- 
ing of  the  Boyal  Psalmist's  words.  Some  five  or  six  tunes  were 
all  that  were  used  by  any  congregation.  The  New  Englander 
was  too  enterprising  and  liberal  to  linger  in  this  barbaric 
twilight,  and  in  this  particular  is  indicated  the  striking  con- 
trast between  him  and  the  typical  Scotchman.  Early  in  the  last 
century  the  "  new  way  "  of  singing  was  introduced,  presumably 
by  the  new  'version  of  Dr.  Watts  with  the  new  tunea  The 
novelties  which  the  new  melodies  demanded  occasioned  serious 
divisions  among  the  people,  and  now  and  then  some  scandalous 
scenes  in  the  meeting  house,  each  man  following  his  conscience 
after  a  very  unedifying  fashion.  But  in  the  end  the  new  way 
prevailed — as  it  always  must,  provided  the  new  represents  the 
trua  In  some  congregations  the  advocates  of  the  old  way 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  assembly  before  the  last  singing  m 
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the  afternoon,  which  followed  the  new  fashion.  The  commotion 
made  by  the  departing;  malcontents  as  they  tramped  along 
the  aisles  and  down  the  gallery  stairs,  was  long  remembered  as 
an  emphatic  example  of  how  vigorous  can  be  the  protests  of 
an  exasperated  conscience.  These  controversies  continued  for 
nearly  a  half  century,  till  finally  Dr.  Watts'  (the  new  way  of 
singing),  and  separate  choirs  triumphed,  and  with  these  came 
in  that  cultivation  of  sacred  music,  which  for  nearly  a  century 
at  least  has  made  the  New  England  meeting  house  so  efficient 
an  incitement  to  the  musical  culture  and  incidentally  to  the 
refinement  of  the  community.  In  connection  with  formal 
choirs,  singing  schools  became  general.  In  the  natural  course 
of  human  degeneracy,  the  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  choir 
would  decline  and  with  it  their  skill  would  abata  A  new 
generation  of  singers  would  also  have  appeared  full  of  promise 
and  hope,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  their  partial  friends. 
Some  promising  leader  and  teacher  was  always  ready  to  present 
himself,  native  or  from  a  neighboring  parish,  with  favorable 
recommendations  of  his  skill  and  success,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity would  be  engrossed  for  a  winter  with  the  excitement 
attending  a  new  singing  school  under  a  new  teacher.  The 
excitement  attendant  upon  the  singing  meetings  was  manifold, 
social  and  otherwise,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term  a  sacred 
<;oncert  would  be  required  and  the  installation  of  the  new  sing- 
ers in  their  places  in  the  gallery.  Those  were  memorable  days, 
when  a  long  line  of  singers  stood  around  the  gallery  front, 
headed  in  the  center  opposite  the  pulpit  by  old  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen and  terminating  at  either  end  with  children  in  their  teens. 
At  first,  but  long  ago,  the  pitch-pipe  and  tuning  fork  were  the 
only  instruments  allowed,  and  these  simply  because  they  were 
necessary.  Every  other  was  ruled  out  by  the  pointed  declara- 
tion of  the  prophet,  "  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols." 
But  somehow  a  larger  viol  of  greater  dignity  and  sonorousness 
of  sound,  got  in  under  another  name,  till  at  last  an  entire 
orchestra  was  established  in  the  meeting  house  in  spite  of  the 
suggestions  of  a  similarity  with  the  idolatrous  concert  of  the 
"**  cornet,  flute,  dulcimer,  sackbut,  psaltry."  The  singing  school, 
moreover,  was  often  a  convenient  place  for  flirtation  and  some- 
times the  occasion  of  parish  discord  and  strife.     The  musical 
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tastes  of  the  choir  did  not  always  harmonize  the  tempers  nor 
even  the  voices  of  its  members.  And  yet  study  and  the  prac- 
tice of  sacred  music  with  reference  to  its  effective  and  appropri- 
ate rendering  in  public  worship,  has  been  from  one  generation  to 
another  a  most  effective  means  of  culture  to  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals and  families.  Hundreds  and  thousands  owe  to  the  sing- 
ing school  and  meeting  house  choir  the  beginning  of  their  musi- 
cal culture,  and  the  discovery  and  development  of  what  has  been 
the  solace  of  their  lives.  The  singing  schools  and  Sunday 
choirs  of  New  England  are  in  many  respects  distinctive  and 
should  never  be  omitted  in  our  recollections  and  estimates  of  the 
New  England  place  of  worship.  Some  years  ago  I  happened  to 
attend  Sunday  worship  at  the  Bydal  Chapel  in  Westmoreland, 
when  the  widow  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  was  present,  and  the 
family  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Arnold.  The  chapel  was  filled  with 
an  attentive  and  devout  congregation,  mostly  plain  dales- 
men and  mechanics.  Everything  was  decorous  and  edifying 
except  the  singing.  This  was  led  by  the  clerk,  and  the  rat- 
tling performance  of  these  thick-headed,  thick-voiced  dalesmen, 
might  fitly  be  compared  to  the  jangling  of  sleigh  bells,  '^  quite 
out  of  tune."  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  performance  with 
any,  even  the  most  unsatisfactory,  which  might  be  heard  in 
any  New  England  meeting  house. 

Probably  there  is  no  particular  in  which  the  contrast  is 
more  striking  between  the  peasantry  of  Old  England  and  the 
yeomanry  of  New  England,  than  the  singing  of  the  country 
churches.  Perhaps  there  is  no  single  feature  by  which  the 
New  Englander  in  the  country  is  more  distinguished  than  by  the 
self-reliance  and  aspiration  which  leads  him  to  confront  any 
exigency  and  to  address  himself  to  any  enterprise,  whether  this 
involves  his  personal  fitness  for  any  activity  of  life,  or  his  con- 
fidence of  success.  The  universality  of  the  taste  for  music,  the 
attention  paid  to  singing,  the  diffusion  of  musical  instruments 
among  the  homes  of  New  Englanders  and  the  New  England 
emigration  is  to  be  ascribed  almost  entirely  to  the  New  Eng- 
land choir  and  the  New  England  meeting  house. 

In  these  inquiries  respecting  the  agencies  which  have  gov- 
erned the  New  England  character,  we  must  remember  that  this 
character  was  not   the  product  of  a  single  generation  under 
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circumstances  which  are  noticeable  at  the  present  time — but 
that  it  has  been  the  growth  of  many  generations  and  under 
circumstances  which  are  very  unlike  those  which  now  have 
influence.  I  have  spoken  of  the  positive  village  life  of  New- 
England  and  the  compact  organization  by  which  its  families 
were  formerly  united  together  by  religious  and  social  bonds. 
Those  influences  which  now  exist  were  greatly  intensified,  in 
the  earlier  as  compared  with  the  present  times.  Few  of  us  can 
adequately  conceive  of  the  seclusion  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  New  England  villages  two  generations  ago.  Even  those 
which  were  on  the  great  roads  and  rivers  or  harbors  were  shut 
up  to  themselves  and  their  own  resources.  They  were  singu- 
larly "self-dependent  and  self-sufficing."  They  were  in  an 
unusual  degree  "self-contained,"  to  use  an  expression  applied 
by  the  Scotch  to  a  dwelling,  which  from  basement  to  roof -tree 
is  a  single  tenement,  as  contrasted  with  any  variety  of  tenement 
or  apartment  houses.  A  community  which  is  shut  up  to  its  own 
inhabitants  and  rarely  sees  any  other,  which  has  few  books, 
few  letters,  few  newspapers,  if  it  has  any  energy  and  power  to 
be  roused,  will  make  the  most  of  what  it  has  within  itselt 
Especially  will  this  be  true  if  it  has  the  rude  vigor  of  youth 
and  hope  and  enterprise.  In  such  a  community  every  strong- 
minded  man,  every  strong-hearted  woman,  every  noticeable 
event,  every  sudden  death,  every  lingering  sickness,  every 
public  excitement,  every  striking  piece  of  news,  every  sermon 
or  public  discourse,  every  visit  of  a  stranger  will  make  iis 
definite  and  abiding  impression.  If  the  community  be  large 
enough  and  sympathizing  enough  it  will  move  strongly  and 
unitedly  in  response  to  any  local  excitement. 

All  fthese  conditions  of  intense  and  marked  individuality 
were  fulfilled  in  the  New  England  communities,  and  as  every- 
thing in  their  faith  was  referred  to  the  plan,  and  purpose,  and 
kingdom  of  God,  as  these  were  expounded  in  the  meeting 
house,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  meeting  house  and  the 
weekly  worship,  and  the  minister,  and  the  church  left  its  im- 
press upon  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  In  this  solemn 
place  the  members  of  an  entire  community  knowing  one  an- 
other's history,  and  position,  and  reputation,  assembled  every 
Lord's  day  for  their  common  worship.     They  were  no  stupid 
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boors,  no  thick-beaded  peasants,  but  all  men  of  marked  indi- 
viduality, with  opinions  and  prejudices,  an  originality  and  a 
humor  of  their  own.  Many,  not  to  say  the  most  of  tbem, 
were  keen-witted,  original,  self -relying  in  their  intellects, 
-even  if  they  were  limited,  and  prejudiced,  and  obstinate. 
Every  man  of  them  had  a  character.  Every  man  bad  made 
for  himself  his  place  in  the  little  organism,  and  every  man 
acted  and  reacted  upon  the  other  with  more  or  less  of  quicken- 
ing energy.  Even  the  daring  unbeliever,  of  whom  every 
community  could  show  here  and  there  one,  or  the  habitual 
absentee  from  the  sanctuary,  whose  house  and  fields  were  sup- 
posed to  be  accursed,  each  had  his  lesson  to  impart.  Every 
man  and  woman  and  household  became  an  element  of  life  and 
energy  in  this  seething  commonwealth,  in  which  every  element 
was  charged  with  an  intense  and  individual  vitality. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  evening  walk  which  many  years  ago 
I' took  in  a  country  parish,  in  a  beautiful  district  in  England, 
with  its  devoted  and  accomplished  rector,  since  exalted  to  a 
higher  ecclesiastical  position.  As  we  walked  up  and  down  the 
hedge  rows,  he  explained  to  me  somewhat  of  the  individual 
and  social  life  of  his  people.  We  met  in  our  stroll  and  bowed 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  a  few  years  before  had  erected  a 
beautiful  Gothic  church  at  his  own  expense  in  the  old  church- 
yard, in  which  grew  one  conspicuously  sturdy  Yew  tree,  reported 
to  be  more  than  800  years  old.  The  community  consisted  of 
less  than  a  score  of  farmers,  a  few  mechanics,  with  a  mass  of 
laborers  who  dwelt  in  cottages,  and  sent  their  children  to  the 
parish  school  till  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  when  they  were  sum- 
moned to  the  fields.  The  country  itself  was,  in  beauty  and 
fertility,  not  unlike  that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  from 
my  childhood.  Parish  churches  and  well  provided  rectories 
stood  conveniently  near,  and  there  was  no  want  of  religious  or 
intellectual  appliances  on  the  part  of  zealous  and  faithful  in- 
cumbents. But  after  my  friend  had  explained  to  me  the  intel- 
lectual torpor  of  the  laboring  population,  the  wretched  arrange- 
ments of  their  homes,  and  the  depressed  social  condition  to 
which  they  were  doomed,  he  remarked  in  conclusion  that  to  the 
clergyman  in  a  strictly  rural  parish,  it  seemed  almost  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  elevate  the  men  who  tilled  the  soil  with  their 
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own  handa  As  he  talked  on,  the  landscape  which  had  seemed 
so  much  like  a  New  England  scene,  seemed  so  no  longer,  for 
the  reason  that  it  had  lost  the  stimulating  and  quickening  atmo* 
sphere  which  has  made  every  New  England  hamlet  and  village 
such  an  educator  to  its  sensitive  population,  and  quickened  the 
lowest  stratum  of  its  population  into  an  intensely  active  and 
individualized  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Scant  justice  has  been  rendered  to  the  intellectual  and  busi- 
ness activity,  to  the  far-reaching  enterprise  and  the  domestic 
inventiveness  of  many  of  the  best  New  England  villages,  after 
they  had  fairly  emerged  from  the  barbarous  age  of  struggle 
with  nature,  and  the  military  age  of  battle  with  the  Indians 
and  the  French,  and  the  maturing  age  of  separation  from 
England.  In  some  of  these  villages  in  the  old  time  of  their 
isolation  and  consequent  internal  self-reliance  and  enterprise 
almost  every  one  of  the  trades  was  represented  by  some  con- 
spicuous workman,  whose  work  was  honestly  and  honorably 
done,  and  whose  name  was  a  pledge  of  its  fidelity  and  trust- 
worthiness. Now  and  then  a  single  merchant  in  an  inland 
village  has  made  himself  conspicuous  by  a  successful  business 
adventure  in  the  West  or  East  India  trade.  Prom  not  a  few 
New  England  towns  before  the  Great  West  or  even  Western 
New  York  was  heard  of,  regular  outfits  were  sent  forth  to  the 
fabulous  South,  which  allured  many  a  -promising  young  man 
to  its  profitable  traffic  and  opened  the  way  to  large  fortunes. 
When  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Northern  Ohio  displayed  in 
the  eyes  of  New  England  the  tempting  promises  which  have  be- 
come such  splendid  realizations,  there  were  found  in  the  most  se- 
cluded New  England  villages  hundreds  and  thousands  of  youth 
who  were  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  their  significance. 
When  subsequently  the  prairie  States  and  still  later  the  mining 
territories  repeated  these  promises,  wherever  there  was  the 
New  England  intelligence  and  the  New  England  enterprise^ 
whether  in  the  New  England  at  home  or  the  emigrant  New 
England  abroad,  there  was  a  ready  and  bold  response.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  proverb  to  those  who  have  studied  into  this  New 
England  life,  that  the  more  remote  and  lonely  is  the  hamlet  at 
home,  the  more  widely  has  its  stock  been  expanded  abroad, 
first  through  the  counties  of  Litchfield  and  Berkshire,  then 
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through  the  settlements  of  Vermont  and  Western  New  York> 
then  into  Northern  and  Central  Ohio,  then  into  Michigan, 
then  into  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  still  onward  through 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Oregon.  But  wherever  it  goes,  it  carries 
with  itself,  the  self-reliance,  the  mother  wit,  the  helping  hand, 
the  sympathizing  heart,  the  quickened  conscience,  the  fear  of 
Ood  which  the  meeting  house  wrought  into  the  original  life 
of  the  little  village ;  which  has  sent  forth  the  threads  of  this 
mysterious  life  all  over  the  continent  and  even  across  the  seas. 

But  noihing  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  excellent  quality 
of  this  old  village  life  than  the  development  of  the  villages 
into  the  large  and  wealthy  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  of 
New  England  itself.  Scores  of  such  towns  and  cities  might  be 
named  which  once  yielded  scanty  returns  from  the  hard  hill- 
sides and  scanty  valleys,  but  are  now  abundant  in  the  profits  of 
active  invention  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  all  developed 
and  gathered  from  within  themselves,  the  growth  and  accumu- 
lation of  which  are  to  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  individual 
genius  or  enterprise  of  some  farmer's  son — whom  the  school 
and  the  meeting  house  and  the  village  life  first  stimulated  and 
trained  to  his  self-reliant  enterprise  and  his  indomitable  public 
spirit. 

In  no  one  particular,  however,  has  the  ardent  and  self-relying 
enterprise  of  the  New  England  village  been  more  conspicu- 
ously exemplified  than  in  its  zeal  for  Christian  missions  and 
moral  reforms.  It  was  with  a  son  of  a  clergyman  of  one  of  the 
most  secluded  country  parishes  in  Connecticut  that  the  dream 
of  personal  devotion  to  this  service  hardened  into  an  uncon- 
querable purpose,  out  of  which  proceeded  the  first  and  fore* 
most  organization  for  Foreign  Missions  of  this  country.  The 
organization  of  this  society  was  completed  in  another  village.  No 
sooner  was  it  perfected  than  the  intelligence  ran  through  every 
New  England  township,  high  on  the  hiU-tops  and  low  in  the  val- 
leys, and  everywhere  found  or  awakened  a  response  of  ardent 
faith  and  hope.  From  almost  every  one  of  these  communities 
have  proceeded  bold  pioneers,  patient  translators,  skillful  diplo- 
mats, and  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  proved  themselves 
equal  to  every  exigency  in  the  kingdom  of  Gt>d  which  required 
tact  or  perseverance  or  zeaL     In  the  di£fusion  of  missionary 
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intelligence  and  the  excitement  of  missionary  zeal,  by  its  pub- 
lic addresses  and  its  abundant  prayers,  the  meeting  house  has 
been  a  constant  inspiration.  Many  a  time  within  its  walls  has 
been  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  "  Whom  shall  I  send 
and  who  will  go  for  us,"  and  many  times  the  answer,  **  Here  am 
I,  Lord,  send  me."  It  has  done  scarcely  less  in  arousing  men  to 
needed  reforms  at  home  in  respect  of  individual  and  social  vice 
and  in  instructing  and  stimulating  their  consciences  to  with- 
stand the  paralysis  of  godless  Unbelief  or  the  rotting  plague  of 
Intemperance  and  Lust.  Plain  as  their  exterior  has  often  been, 
uncouth  and  repulsive  as  their  interior  has  usually  seemed,  it 
«hould  never  be  forgotten  that  in  every  one  of  them  a  Prophet 
has  continually  spoken  in  the  name  of  God,  with  more  or  less 
earnestness  and  fidelity,  and  that  his  words  have  been  words 
of  life  and  power  to  a  responsive  community — educating  the 
public  conscience  by  earnest  truth  and  opening  the  way  for 
access  to  the  divine  presence  by  ardent  prayers. 

The  meeting  house  has  fulfilled  other  functions  than  those 
directly  and  indirectly  religious  and  intellectual.  It  has  been 
also  the  political  home  of  the  community.  For  many  genera- 
tions the  town  meeting  was  held  within  its  capacious  enclosure. 
That  a  political  meeting  should  be  held  in  a  house  devoted  to 
public  worship  now  seems  a  grave  offence  to  the  conscience  of 
some  people  of  culture,  and  at  all  events  a  grave  and  rustic 
indecorum  which  is  worse  than  a  sin.  The  New  Englander 
of  the  old  time  could  think  no  such  thing,  for  to  him  at  first 
the  church  and  the  organized  town  consisted  of  the  same  per- 
sons. Subsequently  also  the  doctrine  was  distinctly  held  that 
the  town  existed  and  should  be  controlled  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  From  this  point  of  view  it  was  impossible  to  see  any 
incompatibility  between  a  town  meeting  and  a  meeting  house. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  New  Eng- 
land notion,  and  that  no  other  people  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  in 
this  particular.  So  soon  as  houses  of  worship  were  erected  for 
Episcopalians,  special  pains  were  taken  to  claim  for  them  a  spe- 
cial sacredness.  The  story  is  told  of  a  company  of  boys  who 
found  themselves  in  the  gallery  of  a  new  Episcopal  church,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  somewhat  boisterous  and  irreverent,  when 
one  of  them  remonstrated  with  angry  reproof:    "/«ay,  Joyj,  Fd 
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have  you  to  know  thai  this  is  not  a  Presbyterian  meeting  houae,^^ 
The  notion  which  was  formerly  rather  industriously  diflfused, 
that  political  and  secular  meetings  are  never  held  in  the  houses 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  does  not  hap- 
,pen  to  be  correct.  The  author  of  John  Halifax  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  poll  was  to  be  held  in  the  church,"  i.  e.,  for  a  par- 
liamentary election — a  not  uncommon  usage  in  county  bor- 
oughs.'' Not  very  long  since  a  message  came  from  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire  to  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  same  was 
true  of  St  Botolph's  church  in  the  mother  city  in  England. 

But  whether  or  not  the  town  meeting  might  properly  be  held 
in  the  meeting  house,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  held 
there  in  fact  for  many  generations,  and  that  it  did  good  service 
for  the  church  and  for  the  world.  We  all  know  what  De  Toc- 
queville  has  written  of  the  New  England  town  meeting  and  its 
relation  to  our  political  system  and  the  growth  of  our  institu- 
tions. What  the  sagacious  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  desired  most  of 
all  to  witness  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  country,  and  failed 
to  see,  to  his  great  regret,  was  one  of  these  meetings.  Boston 
did  not  become  a  city  till  1822,  and  it  was  in  its  town  meetings 
that  the  fiery  eloquence  and  the  determined  will  of  Samuel 
Adams  inspired  his  fellow  citizens  to  Ihe  decisive  measures 
which  secured  the  independence  of  this  nation.  The  author 
of  McFingal  has  depicted  the  humorous  aspect  of  one  of  these 
meetings,  as  follows : 

And  now  the  town  was  summoned,  greeting, 

To  grand  parading  of  town  meeting, 

A  show,  that  strangers  might  appall, 

As  Rome's  grave  senate  did  the  Qsxd. 

«  «  *  « 

High  o*er  the  rout,  on  pulpit  stairs. 

Like  den  of  thieves  in  house  of  prayers, 

*  «  «  * 

Stood  forth  the  constable,  and  bore 
His  staff,  like  Merc'ry's  wand  of  yore. 
«  *  *  « 

Above  and  near  the  Hermetic  staff 
The  moderator's  upper  half, 
In  grandeur  o*er  the  cushion  bowed. 
Like  Sol  half  Hseen  behind  a  cloud. 
Beneath  stood  voters  of  all  colors, 
Whigs,  toiies,  orators  and  brawlers. 
VOL.  VL  28 
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Upon  its  graver  side  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  bet- 
ter days  the  town  and  other  political  meetings  were  opened 
with  prayer,  and  not  unfrequently  the  freemen  of  the  town 
were  treated  to  a  sermon.  I  have  before  me  printed  copies  of 
two  sermons  delivered  in  the  same  meeting  house  before  the 
freemen  of  one  town — the  one  in  1774  on  the  sin  of  the  slave 
trade  as  allowed  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  other  in 
1818  on  the  solemnity  and  obligation  of  the  freeman's  oath, 
which  was  then  exacted  of  all  voters  in  the  commonwealth. 

Nor  did  the  minister  confine  his  political  discourses  to  the 
town  or  freemen's  meeting.  We  have  already  noticed  what  fear- 
ful fulminations  were  heard  on  Fast  days  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  JeflFersonian  party, 
and  the  impending  dangers  to  the  country,  and  if  on  Thanloi- 
giving  day  a  more  hopeful  and  roseate  view,  as  was  becoming, 
was  taken  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  the  sweet  was  usually 
tempered  by  a  subacid  for  the  French  party.  Here  and  there  a 
bolder  spirit  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  politics  into  the  pulpit  in 
his  regular  ministrations,  but  these  exceptions  were  few.  The 
New  England  clergymen  were  usually  gentlemen,  and  observed 
the  rules  of  a  somewhat  punctilious  decorum.  I  need  not 
repeat  what  is  familiar  to  all,  that  the  town  meeting  of  New 
England  is  the  one  institution  of  all  others  that  has  been 
efficient  in  maintaining  on  the  part  of  all  the  voting  members 
of  the  commonwealth  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  watch  the  offi- 
cials who  are  called  to  public  trusts,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  their  duty  of  rendering  an  account  of  their  doings 
to  those  who  intrust  them  with  office.  Every  citizen  is  con- 
cerned to  know  how  his  money  is  spent  for  bridges  and  roads, 
for  schools  and  the  poor,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be 
able  to  ask  for  any  explanation  from  the  official  whom  he  elects 
to  discharge  these  trusts.  The  New  Englander  has  been  able 
to  do  this  from  the  beginning,  and  the  training  of  the  town 
meeting  has  made  many  a  man  to  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  a  statesman.  Political  fidelity  signifies  honesty  in  the 
discharge  of  public  trusts,  and  honesty  supposes  that  the 
trustee  understands  the  business  which  he  undertakes,  and  can 
to  some  extent  explain  it  to  others.  The  New  England  meet- 
ing house  has  bad  ample  opportunities  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
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that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  honesty  known  to  man,  and  that  its 
lessons  are  the  same  for  political  as  for  ordinary  duties.  The 
meeting  house,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  the  worse 
for  the  town  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  it,  and  the  town 
meetings  have  certainly  been  the  better  for  the  meeting  houses 
in  which  they  have  been  held.  The  New  England  pulpit  may 
have  been  at  times  mistaken  in  its  utterances  in  respect  to  pub* 
lie  duty,  but  never  in  respect  to  the  truth  that  political  actions 
and  interests  should  be  subject  to  the  law  and  kingdom  of 
Ood. 

There  have  been  times,  and  these  not  infrequent,  when  it 
was  most  befitting  that  the  town  meeting  should  be  held  in  the 
place  of  public  worship.  From  those  earliest  daye,  when  the  few 
Connecticut  and  the  Massachusetts  towns  were  summoned  to 
send  their  strength  into  the  field  against  the  Pequots,  to  the  days 
when  hundreds  of  towns  from  the  same  commonwealths  were 
summoned  to  send  their  tens  of  thousands  to  assert  and  defend 
the  authority  of  the  nation,  the  occasions  have  been  many  when 
the  town  meeting  held  in  the  house  of  God  has  been  as  serious 
and  solemn  as  if  God  had  spoken  in  it  with  an  audible  voice. 
The  best  soldiers  in  all  these  wars  have  been  the  men  who  first 
looked  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  face  and  read  therein,  as  it 
were,  the  message  from  God  that  they  were  called  to  go  into 
the  field.  In  every  one  of  these  great  crises  the  troops  have 
gathered  within  the  meeting  house  and  upon  the  meeting  house 
green  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven.  The  most  cheering 
thought  to  many  in  the  field,  the  hospital,  and  the  prison  house 
has  been  the  thought  that  every  Sunday  they  were  remembered 
in  the  public  prayers  of  the  congregation.  In  the  war  of  our 
independence,  the  last  news  from  the  camp  was  the  theme  of 
anxious  discussion  between  the  Sunday  services,  and  during 
our  latest  war  the  services  themselves  were  sanctified  by  prayer 
and  praises  for  the  life  of  the  nation.  This  was  no  less  true, 
when  in  colonial  times  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  New 
England  villages  were  sent  to  Lake  George  and  Louisburg  to 
battle  and  die  for  what  was  thought  in  very  deed  to  be  the 
redemption  of  this  continent  for  the  true  gospel  When  the 
£rst  meeting  house  was  built  there  were  seats  assigned  in  it  for 
soldiers  who  went  armed  to  the  house  of  God,  and  it  will  be  a 
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long  time,  we  trust,  before  it  shall  cease  to  be  ready  to  bless 
them,  in  the  cause  of  good  government  at  home  or  against  any 
invading  foe  from  abroad. 

The  only  titles  of  honor  which  we  read  on  the  earlier  tomb- 
stones  are  military  titles  from  Colonel  down  to  Corporal,  with 
the  exception  of  Reverend  and  Deacon.     These  military  titles 
were  then  no  empty  symbols,  but  signified  the  daring  and  ex- 
posures of  a  soldier's  life.     Three  series  of  wars  called  for  the 
elite  of  old  and  young  to  the  front  and  the  battle  field,  and  in 
some  cases,  more  than  decimated  the  able-bodied  among  the 
population.     In  all  these  wars  the  blessing  hand  of  God  was 
seen  in  Tlfe^jgstaWiijhi^a*^    and  progress  of   His  kingdom  of 
Christian  freedom,  of  independetn* jo^tionality,  and  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed.  \ 

The  military  spirit  did  not  always  die  o\i^with  the  return  of 
peace.  It  was  upon  the  meeting  house  green  tv^at  the  appointed 
trainings  and  reviews  were  held,  and  upon  th^  meeting  house 
steps  that 'the  pastor  implored  the  blessing  of  God  ^>^on  the  train 
bands  of  the  village  and  township.  We  may  not  '"^nrget  the 
half-yearly  sports  at  ball  and  quoits,  to  say  nothin^^f  the 
wrestling  matches  which  were  observed  under  the  shado^  of 
the  sacred  edifice  on  the  weeks  of  the  spring  Election  ane^of 
the  autumnal  Thanksgiving,  when  the  old  men  vied  yi{\ 
young  in  earnest  yet  good-natured  strife,  and  the  whole  tovvn\. 
ship  was  moved  with  active  sympathy.  ^' 

Now  and  then,  but  rarely,  a  wedding  would  be  solemnized 
in  the  meeting  house.  Less  rarely  a  funeral,  when  some  grave 
and  eminent  pillar  in  the  church  or  the  town,  or  the  pastor 
mourned  by  his  flock  and  his  fellow  elders,  or  some  youth  cut 
down  by  an  illness  that  moved  for  weeks  his  associates  in  tear- 
ful sympathy,  or  called  out  of  life  in  a  moment  by  fatal  acci- 
dent. On  all  such  occasions  the  meeting  house  would  be 
crowded  to  the  utmost,  illustrating  the  power  of  a  commoa 
sympathy  to  move  an  entire  community.  When  some  laother 
in  brael  has  been  taken  away,  a  lonely  widow,  but  with  a 
heart  large  enough  to  respond  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  whole  village,  or  some  bedridden  invalid  whose  suffering 
patience  for  a  score  of  years  has  been  a  constant  sermon  of 
patience,  the  Sunday  sermon  that  followed  the  burial  has  left 
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impressions  and  kindled  aspirations  which  have  made  the  town 
better  for  the  year  following,  and  made  the  gospel  of  patient 
endurance  and  Christian  hopes  a  living  reality  for  all  the  life 
time  of  many  who  listened  with  their  hearts  softened  by  per- 
sonal sympathy. 

In  these  rambling  sketches  I  have  presumed  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  many  of  my  readers  of  the  incidents  of  their  early 
New  England  life.  They  will  all  agree  with  me  that  many  of 
the  most  distinct  and  lasting  are  those  which  gather  about  the 
meeting  house.  It  is  possible  that  for  many  the  old  homestead 
has  been  sold  or  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers  or  dis- 
placed by  a  modern  dwelling.  Such  will  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  the  Old  Meeting  House,  if  it  remains,  is 
to  them  more  homelike  than  any  other  edifice  in  the  town.  As 
we  take  our  seat  there  of  a  Sunday,  or  enter  its  apparently 
empty  inclosure  on  a  week-day,  it  is  at  once  peopled  with 
what  was  once  an  entire  generation,  and  as  our  eye  passes  from 
pew  to  pew,  they  are  filled  with  the  lusty  and  strong,  the 
grave  and  matronly,  the  loving  and  beloved,  the  gay  and  con- 
fident, the  gentle  and  blushing.  These  all  live  again  to  our 
memory.  Some  live  still  on  the  earth,  scattered  hither  and 
thither.  Others  live  a  higher  life  in  the  house  of  God  not 
made  with  handa  But  in  our  phantasy  they  never  cease  to 
live  in  the  old  meeting  house  on  the  earth. 

As  we  visit  the  old  village  or  township  we  shall  be  told  per- 
haps that  the  old  meeting  house  does  not  hold  the  same  place 
in  the  respect  of  the  community  which  it  once  did,  that  ad- 
vanced thinkers  such  as  formerly  kept  their  denials  and  sneers 
to  themselves,  openly  proclaim  their  contempt  for  the  worship 
of  what  they  call  an  unknown  God,  and  boldly  act  it  out,  by 
ostentatious  neglect  of  the  Sunday  worship,  or  that  those 
who  still  hold  fast  their  allegiance  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers, 
have  relaxed  very  much  from  the  earnestness  and  fervor  of 
former  timea  What  is  practically  most  serious  of  all  the 
signs  of  evil,  is  that  by  the  removal  of  the  population,  the 
emigration  to  the  manufacturing  centres,  to  the  large  cities  and 
the  inviting  and  endless  West,  the  old  congregations  are  greatly 
diminished,  the  resources  of  many  once  thriving  parishes  are 
weakened,  and  as  a  consequence  the  old  meeting  houses  are 
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more  or  less  neglected  at  a  time  when  the  culture  of  the  times 
requires  that  they  should  be  made  more  neat  and  attractive. 

In  many  towns  the  old  meeting  house  has  survived  its  best 
usefulness  and  a  better  one  should  take  its  place.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  New  England^ 
however  scanty  in  population  or  resources,  that  cannot  count 
among  its  sons,  more  than  one,  sometimes  more  than  a  score, 
who  is  well  able  to  supply  all  its  reasonable  needs,  and  who  if 
he  should  bethink  himself  of  what  the  old  meeting  house  has 
been  to  a  former  generation  and  of  what  by  his  aid  it  may  be- 
come to  another,  would  deem  it  an  act  of  filial  piety  to  repjace 
the  old  meeting  house  by  one  that  is  new.  No  monument  to 
one's  name  can  be  so  noble  as  that  provided  by  the  repair  or 
erection  of  a  place  of  worship  in  our  early  home.  No  service 
that  can  be  attended  with  such  grateful  recollections  as  that 
which  may  be  rendered  to  the  town  or  the  village  of  our  birth 
and  youth.  No  epitaph  more  touching  than  this  can  be  in- 
scribed over  the  portals  of  a  house  of  prayer  in  connection 
with  one's  name,  ^^for  he  loveth  our  nation  and  hath  built  us  a 
synagogue" 

Postscript. 

The  writer  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact,  that  he  gives  these  informal 
remarks  to  the  public,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  turn  the  attention  of 
some  readers  of  New  England  descent  to  the  opportunity  of  rendering 
an  appropriate  service  by  rebuilding  or  repairing  its  many  houses  of 
worship  in  a  manner  which  becomes  their  past  usefulness  and  their 
permanent  importance.  It  is  most  grateful  to  know  that  as  yet  not  a 
single  one  of  the  many  Congregational  churches  of  Connecticut  has  be- 
come extinct  which  might  be  said  to  represent  any  one  of  its  original 
parishes.  Some  of  them  by  reason  of  the  drain  by  emigration  and  the 
shifting  of  its  population  to  more  favored  centers  of  activity,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  their  houses  of  worship  in  a  condition  which  is  befitting 
their  significance  and  is  necessary  for  edifying  and  decorous  worship. 
In  some  instances  a  wealthy  New  Englander  has  built  a  house  of  wor- 
ship for  his  native  town ;  in  many  cases  liberal  contributions  have  been 
made  for  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  church,  chapel,  or  parsonage.  Any 
contribution  which  provides  for  the  comfort  or  beauty  of  public  worship 
or  which  assures  the  prosperity  of  one  of  these  old  churches,  can  scarcely 
be  amiss.  In  many  cases  such  gifts  will  not  only  bring  new  life  and 
hope  to  the  families  that  watch  by  the  old  homesteads  and  worship  at 
the  ancient  altars,  but  will  bring  blessing  and  honor  to  the  names  and 
memory  of  those  who  in  this  way  honor  their  Fathers'  Qod. 
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Abticlb  HL—THE   "DR.  6RIMSHAWE"  MSS. 

Announcement  was  made  last  fall  of  a  new  romance  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Opening  chapters  of  the  ^'Doliiver 
Romance^'  were  printed  in  the  AUantic  Monthly  some  time  after 
the  author's  death.  Another  '* scene"  and  "fragment"  of  this 
unfinished  romance,  described  as  ^^  hitherto  unpublished/'  ap- 
pear in  James  R  Osgood  &  Go's  edition  of  his  works  issued 
in  1880.  But  when  "Septimius  Felton"  was  given  to  the 
public  in  1872  it  was  understood  to  be  the  last  of  this 
writer's  posthumous  stories.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
October,  1872,  is  an  article  by  his  son-in-law,  George  P. 
Lathrop,  entitled  "The  History  of  Hawthorne's  Last  Ro- 
mance," in  which  the  ^'Dolliver  Romance"  is  alluded  to  as  a 
sort  of  sequel  to  "  Septimius  Felton,"  and  the  latter  book  is 
reviewed  in  detail  as  being  the  last  which  Hawthorne  lived  to 
bring  anywhere  near,  completion.  The  recent  announcement, 
therefore,  of  the  publishers  was  not  left  unchallenged.  The 
critics  called  upon  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  under  whose 
auspices  the  book  was  advertised  to  appear,  for  a  history  of 
the  MSS.  Happily  some  ungracious  suggestions  concerning 
their  paternity  were  eflFectively  silenced.  Testimony  was  ob- 
tained from  Mr&  Lathrop,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
scripts left  by  her  father,  that  a  work  corresponding  in 
description  to  the  one  advertised  had  been  examined  soon 
after  his  death.  Afterwards  a  very  rich  and  unexpected  fund 
of  materials  used  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  preparation  for 
this  story,  entitled  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  were  published 
simultaneously  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lathrop.  These  auxiliary  documents,  as  so  far  given  to  the 
public,  consist  of  three  articles  of  about  fifteen  pages  each, 
published  in  the  December  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
1882,  and  the  two  succeeding  numbers,  under  the  title  of  *'  The 
Ancestral  Footstep;"  and  a  rather  shorter  article,  printed  in 
the  current  January  number  of  the  Century  magazine,  under 
the  head  of  "A  Look  into  Hawthorne's  Workshop."     An 
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acquaintance  with  these  documents  is  essential  to  an  intelligent 
reading  of  **Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  and  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  their  contents  throws  a  flood  of  light  across  many 
dark  places  in  a  study  of  the  author's  mental  peculiarities  and 
his  habits  of  work. 

From  a  reading  of  these  papers  and  from  certain  passages 
in  the  *'  English  Note  Books''  it  appears  that  as  early  as  1866 
Hawthorne  was  pondering  in  his  mind  the  motives  for  a 
romance,  part  of  whose  scenes  should  be  laid  in  England.  The 
preface  to  "  The  Marble  Faun"  explains  why  his  inclinations 
leaned  so  strongly  to  the  old  world.  "No  author,  without 
a  trial,"  he  wrote,  "can  conceive  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 
a  romance  about  a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  an- 
tiquity, no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy  wrong,  nor 
anything  but  a  common-place  prosperity,  in  broad  and  simple 
daylight,  as  is  happily  the  case  with  my  dear  native  land.  Ro- 
mance and  poetry,  ivy,  lichens,  and  wall-flowers  need  ruin 
to  make  them  grow."  April  6th,  1865,  Mr.  Hawthorne  visited 
Bolton  le  Moors,  Lancashire,  in  quest  of  this  information 
and  set  down  his  first  account  of  the  Smithell's  Hall,  or 
Bloody  Footstep,  legend,  which  is  subsequently  so  fully  used 
in  "Dr.  Grimsbawe's  Secret."  It  took  a  strong  hold  upon  his 
fancy,  for  he  confidently  alludes  to  the  legend  as  a  good  one, 
worthy  of  elaboration.  And  the  first  reference  made  by  the 
author  that  he  seriously  contemplated  or  had  begun  such  a 
work  is  found  as  early  as  April  12,  1856,  in  the  "English  Note 
Books."  "In  my  romance  the  original  emigrant  to  America 
may  have  carried  away  with  him  the  family  secret,  whereby  it 
was  in  his  power,  had  he  so  chosen,  to  have  brought  about  the 
ruin  of  the  family.  This  secret  he  transmitted  to  his  Ameri- 
can progeny,  by  whom  it  is  inherited  throughout  all  the  inter- 
vening generations.  At  last  the  hero  of  the  romance  comes  to 
England  and  finds  that  by  means  of  this  secret  he  still  has  it 
in  his  power  to  procure  the  downfall  of  the  family.  It  would 
be  something  similar  to  the  story  of  Meleager  who  depended 
on  the  fire  brand  that  his  mother  had  snatched  from  the 
flames."  This  certainly  is  the  germ  of  "Dr.  Grimshawe's 
Secret"  During  the  intervening  three  years  in  which  it  lay 
fallow  Hawthorne  had  left  the  Liverpool  consulate  and  taken 
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up  his  residence  in  Rome.  The  idea  was  fioallj  developed 
with  extraordinary  fluency  in  the  form  of  a  journal  of  almost 
daily  and  rapid  work,  between  April  and  Jane,  1868.  One  of 
the  authorities  in  whose  keeping  this  manuscript  remained  for 
several  years,  says  not  a  single  correction  occurs  throughout 
its  entire  length — quite  a  feat  for  any  writer  of  manuscript 
which  makes  nearly  fifty  pages  of  printed  matter,  and  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  case  of  Hawthorne,  who  bears  the 
reputation,  on  the  authority  of  his  wife,  of  usually  having 
measured  his  words  with  the  utmost  nicety.  This  sketch  is 
the  one  just  printed  in  the  Athmtic  Mofithly  under  the  title  of 
**The  Ancestral  Footstep,"  and  which  was  put  into  print  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lathrop — immediately  it  may  be  borne  in  mind 
on  Julian  Hawthorne's  announcement  of  the  publication  of  a 
new  novel  by  his  father.  Mr.  Lathrop  says  of  this  sketch,  in 
his  rather  cursory  prefatory  note,  ''it  possesses  a  freshness  and 
spontaneity  recalling  the  peculiar  fascination  of  those  chalk  or 
pencil  outlines  with  which  great  masters  in  the  graphic  art 
have  been  wont  to  arrest  their  fleeting  glimpses  of  a  com- 
position still  unwrought" 

But  there  are  grave  objections  to  accepting  this  quite 
unstinted  praise.  It  is  much  more  truthfully  a  ''romance 
in  embryo,"  to  quote  another  of  the  same  writer's  phrases. 
All  of  its  characters  are  dimly  drawn;  they  are  blurred  in 
places;  so  much  so  that  they  occasionally  lose  their  identity 
altogether  and  reappear  under  changed  names  and  condi- 
tions.  The  unsuspecting  reader  is  led  into  many  a  cul  de 
3CLc^  from  which  he  is  left  to  extricate  himself  as  best  he 
can.  Much  of  the  perspective  is  rather  ludicrously  astray, 
details  sometimes  being  magnified  to  a  wearisome  length,  and 
at  other  times  critical  points  in  the  story  being  slurred  over  or 
condensed  into  a  few  lines.  Even  the  conversations  are  tedi- 
ously dull  and  extended,  and  lack  altogether  that  conciseness, 
vigor,  and  felicity  of  expression  characteristic  of  the  author's 
average  work  in  this  department  Notwithstanding  the  proba- 
bility that  Hawthorne  had  spent  a  very  considerable  time  in 
maturing  the  plot  before  he  put  pen  to  paper,  this  sketch 
makes  slow  progress  and  finally  degenerates  into  a  sort  of 
soliloquy  in  which  the  writer  strives  to  clear  his  mind  of  un- 
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certaiDties  which  hannt  him.  Its  sole  substantial  merit  is  the 
pure  and  charming  diction,  synonymous  with  the  author^ 
and  which  we  now  know,  from  this  otherwise  uncouth  sketch, 
he  used  as  unconsciously  as  the  bird  sings.  All  this  is 
mentioned  not  in  censure  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  for  having  writ- 
ten this  sketch,  which  was  not  intended  for  publication  and 
which  he  could  not  possibly  foresee  would  be  published,  but 
to  protest  against  the  apparent  attempt  to  bolster  up  before  the 
public  this  composition,  with  expressions  of  admiration,  as  if  it 
really  was  a  fair  specimen  of  that  faithful  art  by  which,  as  well 
as  by  genius,  their  author  won  fame  from  obscurity.  Circum- 
stances may  have  warranted  the  publication  of  ''The  Ancestral 
Footstep,"  but  judged  by  their  intrinsic  merit  these  pages 
had  far  better  never  have  seen  the  light.  As  if  to  confirm  the 
conclusion  that  Hawthorne  regarded  this  sketch  as  wholly  un- 
satisfactory, even  for  the  modest  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, he  is  found  lamenting  specifically  at  least  once  in  this 
narrative  that  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  write  one  scene  in  the 
true  vein  ;  "  that  done,"  he  adds,  "all  the  rest  of  the  romance 
would  readily  arrange  itself  around  that  nucleus." 

The  remaining  manuscripts,  however, — those  published  in  the 
Century  magazine — are  of  a  very  difierent  character  and  value. 
We  have  here,  in  the  space  of  only  ten  magazine  pages,  a  re- 
markable revelation  of  the  author's  mind.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  precisely  similar  case  anywhere  in  literature. 
Doubtless  such  preliminary  sketches  are  often  made  by  consci- 
entious writers,  but  they  are  as  invariably  destroyed  as  soon  as 
the  book  is  printed.  It  is  only  posthumously  that  such  a 
sketch  has  any  chance  of  finding  its  way  to  the  publia  For 
these  pages  refnte  at  a  glance  the  suggestion  that  they  had 
been  written  by  the  author  with  the  contingency  of  publica- 
tion in  mind.  Still  farther  are  they  removed  from  that  some- 
times interesting,  but  always  unreliable,  class  of  books  bearing 
on  their  surface  marks  of  apparent  unconsciousness  or  care- 
lessness, but  which  have  in  reality  been  adjusted  with  the  most 
artistic  nicety  to  await  the  literary  post-mortem.  As  the  editor 
of  the  Century  says  of  this  sketch :  '*It  is  as  if  the  modern 
process  of  instantaneous  photography  had  been  at  that  time 
fully  perfected  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  very  brain  of  the 
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great  romancer  while  it  was  in  its  most  rapid,  and  at  times  even 
most  furious  action.  It  is  a  record  of  everything  that  was 
passing  through  his  mind  at  the  instant — of  deepest  thoughts, 
of  thoughts  most  trivial  and  superficial.  His  most  serious  and 
his  lightest  moods  are  chronicled  with  the  same  exact  fidelity.'' 
If  this  praise  is  justly  bestowed,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  the  editor  of  the  Century  did  not^  instead  of  printing  half, 
print  the  whole  of  this  sketch,  as  seems  to  have  been  at  his 
option.  Such  regret  is  deepened  by  Mr.  Lathrop's  statement 
in  the  preface  to  the  Atlantic  sketch  before  alluded  to,  that,  so 
far  as  he  is  aware,  this  and  the  Century  sketch  are  ''  the  only 
fragments  of  imaginative  composition  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  hith- 
erto unpublished.*'  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
latter  manuscript  is,  then,  its  utter  informality.  The  author  is 
really  talking  to  himself — musing,  questioning,  chiding  and, 
occasionally,  we  venture  to  add,  losing  bis  temper.  **  How  ? — 
why  ? — what  sense  ?  "  "  Hold  on  to  this  I  "  "  Here  I  come  to 
a  stand-still."  "  The  life  is  not  yet  breathed  into  this  plot  after 
all  my  galvanic  efforts."  "  The  Devil  may  know — I  don't." 
**Try  back  again,"  he  adds  with  renewed  courage  and  indomit- 
able perseverance,  "take  him  at  his  death  hour  and  work 
backward  from  that"  There  is  no  attempt  at  sustained  narra- 
tives-only this  strange  gallery  of  roughly  handled  char- 
acter studies,  proving  the  profound  earnestness  and  mar- 
velous resources  of  the  artist  It  would  have  been  strange  if 
Hawthorne  had  failed  after  such  intense  thought  to  reach  defi- 
nite resulta  But  in  some  instances  the  ordeal  must  have  been 
painfully  trying  to  him.  In  striving  to  establish  the  character 
of  the  "Lord  of  Braithwaite  Hall,"  who  afterwards  is  found  as 
a  comparatively  minor  personage  in  "Dr.  Grimshawe's Secret," 
the  author  made  no  less  than  fifty  distinct  trials  for  a  motive  to 
build  upon.  Upon  the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  the  Bloody 
Footstep  he  bestows  almost  as  much  care  of  details  as  if  he 
were  a  lawyer  making  good  a  titla  As  Mr.  Lathrop  has  finely 
remarked  in  another  connection:  "It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
author's  creations  should  appear  as  real  beings ;  if  he  could 
create  a  whole  ancestry,  as  it  were,  for  each  person  in  prelimi- 
nary attempts  after  this  manner,  surely  the  veins  of  each  would 
throb  with  actual  inherited  blood."    Such  reverence  as  this  for 
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the  minutiae  of  his  art  excuses  the  pride  which  the  son  has  ex- 
pressed at  his  father's  disregard  of  **the  modern  canons  which 
debar  writer*?  from  betraying  towards  their  creations  any 
warmer  feeling  than  a  cultured  and  critical  indiflference,  and 
confine  them  to  the  dissection  of  the  moral  epidermis  of 
shop-girls  and  hotel  boarders.*'  This  "meteoric  shower"  of 
new  matter  is  not  less  valuable  as  illustrating  the  complexion 
of  Hawthorne's  mind,  than  in  showing  that  even  the  humblest 
of  his  characters  and  the  most  fantastic  of  his  creations  were 
alike  evolved  by  a  very  human  process,  and  that  they  became 
to  him  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood. 

We  come  next  to  an  examination  of  the  second  point  in  the 
genesis  of  '*Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret" — the  history  of  the  man- 
uscripts from  which  it  was  printed.  The  first  allusion  to  them 
that  I  can  find  is  made  in  Mr.  Lathrop's  Article  in  the  AQxm* 
tic  Monthly  for  October,  1*872.  Before  analyzing  "  The  DoUi- 
ver  Romance  "  and  '*  Septimus  Felton  "  he  alludes  incidentally 
to  "a  sketch  found  among  the  author's  papers,  the  date  of 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  precision,  though 
both  its  matter  and  form  indicate  that  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten subsequently  to  the  journal  above  mentioned"  (now  "An- 
cestral Footstep").  Such  a  clear  resum^  is  then  given  of  all 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  first  part  of  the  present  "Dr. 
Orimshawe's  Secret,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  and  the 
sketch  thus  alluded  to  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  here 
the  coincidence  ends  abruptly.  To  quote  Mr.  Lathrop's  own 
words  in  dismissing  this  part  of  his  subject,  "The  second  part 
describes  his  "  (the  young  heir's)  "advent  into  England.  He 
soon  makes  his  way  to  the  old  hall ;  but  just  as  his  connection 
with  it  and  its  inmates  begins  the  MS.  terminates!"  As 
Julian  Hawthorne  says  in  his  preface  to  "  Dr.  Qrimshawe's  Se- 
cret," "The  story  [as  published]  is  complete  as  it  stands;  it  ' 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end."  Mr.  Lathrop  must 
•either  have  been  mistaken,  then,  when  he  wrote  "  the  skeUJi  ter* 
tni nates  with  the  young  heir's  advent  into  England;"  or  the 
latter  portion  of  "Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  in  which  this  young 
man's  adventures  in  England  are  explained  with  considerable 
detail,  covering  two  hundred  and  four  pages,  must  in  some 
way  have  been  added  to  the  former  part  since  Mr.  Lathrop  read 
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it  Mr.  Lathrop  is  not  the  only  person  who  had  perused  the 
manuscript  of  this  sketch  and  judged  it  to  be  too  incomplete 
for  publication.  He  says  in  his  prefatory  note  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  December,  1882 :  "  It  was  not  originally  intended 
by  those  who  at  the  time  had  charge  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  pa- 
pers that  either  of  these  incomplete  writings  (**  Ancestral  Foot- 
step" and  "Dr.  Grimshawe*s  Secret")  should  be  laid  before 
the  public,  because  they  manifestly  had  not  been  left  by  him 
in  a  form  which  he  would  have  considered  as  warranting  such 
a  coursa"  If  I  may  believe  a  newspaper  article  which  I  have 
before  me,  Mrs.  Lathrop's  first  impulse  on  Julian  Hawthorne's 
announcement  of  the  publication  of  "Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,'' 
was  to  protest  against  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser^ on  the  ground  either  that  the  state  of  the  MS.  did  not 
warrant  publication,  or  that  circumstances  rendered  this  unad- 
viaable.  Strangely  enough,  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret "  is  dedi- 
cated "To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Parsons  Lathrop."  The  de- 
cipherment of  the  manuscript  may  account  for  this  decided 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  condition  in  which  "Dr.  Grim- 
shawe's  Secret "  was  found. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  says,  "  the  chirography  is  for  the  most 
part  a  compact  mass  of  minute  cramped  hieroglyphics,  hardly 
to  be  deciphered  save  by  flashes  of  inspiration."  Mr.  Lathrop 
said  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  the  handwriting,  though  it  is 
in  such  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  "  Ancestral  Footstep,'* 
which  he  read  apparently  about  the  same  time.  But  it  is 
indeed  surprising,  however  much  labor  he  had  expended  upon 
his  correct  interpretation  of  the  first  part  of  the  manuscript,  if 
he  acquiesced  in  the  withholding  of  the  story  simply  from  the 
additional  labor  required  to  read  the  second  half,  if  such 
existed.  Hawthorne's  works  are  much  more  in  demand  now 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  his  death.  But  even  a 
decade  ago  a  sequel  to  "Septimius  Felton"  would  have  had 
a  very  ready  sale.  Now,  Julian  Hawthorne,  in  his  preface  to 
"  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  says  "  internal  evidence  of  various 
kinds  goes  to  show  that  the  second  part  was  the  first  written ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  present  first  part  is  a  re- writing  of 
an  original  first  part,  afterwards  discarded,  and  of  which  the 
existing  second  part  is  the  continuation."     "  The  two  parts  over- 
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lap,"  he  adds,  "  and  it  shall  be  left  to  the  ingentuity  of  critics  to 
detect  the  precise  point  of  junction."  All  this  goes  to  prove 
that  the  present  second  part  of  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  may 
not  in  reality  be  such  at  all,  but  may  more  properly  be  classed 
with  the  preliminary  drafts  which, we  have  seen,  Hawthorne  made 
with  such  care  for  this  story,  and  of  which  every  indication 
leads  us  to  suppose,  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's 
Secret"  (as  printed),  were  the  final  and  finished  version.  The 
vital  point  is  of  course  the  history  of  all  the  pages  which  now 
compose  '*Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret;"  whether  they  were  found 
together  and  have  always  been  kept  apart  from  other  work  on 
this  subject ;  or  whether  they  were  identified  as  belonging  to 
one  another  by  similarity  of  penmanship,  style  of  paper,  num- 
bering of  pages,  etc.  No  very  exact  information  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  public  on  these  points.  Julian  Hawthorne 
says  the  manuscript  came  into  his  possession,  "in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  about  eight  years  ago."  He  did  not  finish  the 
perusal  of  it  until  he  unpacked  it  in  New  York  last  summer, 
when  he  found  it  to  be  "practically  complete."  Keningale 
Cook,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorue,  writing  to  the  London 
Athenoeum  of  December  23,  1882,  says  that  something  over 
four  or  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Hawthorne  lent  to  himself  and  his 
wife  "  An  MS.  exceedingly  unlike  the  form  of  his  own  unpub- 
lished stories.  This  was  a  gilt  edge  morocco  volume  contain- 
ing in  his  minutest  and  most  careful  handwriting  a  consider- 
able part  of  a  story  written  by  his  father,  which  I  recognize  as 
the  same  story  as  is  now  before  me  in  print  He  had  copied  it 
from  the  original  MS.  with  much  difficulty  and  labor  he  told 
me,  owing  to  the  faintness  of  the  ink  in  places,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  handwriting.  I  have  the  impression  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  tedious  difficulty  of  decipherment  that  the  whole 
of  the  original  had  not  been  transcribed.  And  at  that  time  the 
autograph,  though  not  believed  to  be  really  lost,  was  mourn- 
fully confessed  to  be  mislaid.  At  that  time  I  know  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  had  no  thought  of  publishing  a  story.  It  seems  to 
me  probable  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  found  the  mislaid 
MS.  and  completed  the  transcription  of  it,  that  he  realized  the 
work  to  be  sufficiently  complete  for  publication  as  something 
more  than  a  fragment"    Julian  Hawthorne  says  nothing  of 
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the  disappearaace  of  the  manascript,  but  merely  that  it,  to- 
gether with  the  bulk  of  his  library,  was  packed  aud  stored  at 
a  London  repository.  In  any  event,  Dr.  Grimshawe  appears 
to  have  fought  hard  for  several  years  to  preserve  his  secret 
In  view  of  the  puzzling  circumstances  which  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  enumerate  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  the  strictures  of 
unfriendly  critics,  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
would  have  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  preface  to  "  Dr.  Grim- 
shawe^s  Secret,"  to  give  the  public  a  full,  exact,  and  conclusive 
account  of  his  connection  with  all  the  manuscripts  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  for  the  press.  Perhaps  such  an 
explanation  will  be  vouchsafed  on  the  publication  of  the  prom- 
ised edition  *^  containing  the  author's  notes  in  full  together 
with  the  materials  from  which  the  Century  article  was  pre- 
pared." 

Studied  with  the  concordance  of  both  of  the  preliminary 
manuscripts  made  in  preparation  for  it,  a  clear  light  may  be 
thrown  between  the  lines  of  "Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  ena- 
bling the  reader  to  identify  characters  and  scenes  in  the  book 
with  their  originals  and  showing  that  the  very  representative- 
elect  of  imaginative  composition  had  still  a  respect  for  the  well 
worn  adage  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  "The  town 
with  which  I  used  to  be  familiarly  acquainted"  is  Salem; 
"Braithwaite  Hall"  is  of  course  Smithell's  Hall;  the  "Hospi- 
tal," so  minutely  described  in  the  latter  part  of  "  Dr.  Grim- 
shawe's Secret,"  is  Leicester's  at  Warwick — a  long  study  of  it 
appears  in  "Our  Old  Home."  The  banquet  scene  is  a  para- 
phrase of  a  Liverpool  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  which  Hawthorne 
attended  in  his  official  capacity.  Even  such  minor  incidents 
as  that  of  the  wonderful  Golden  Ringlets,  which  have  grown  in 
the  coffin,  are  but  random  specimens  from  the  varied  collection 
of  an  author  who  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the  caa  dJUbrea  of 
actual  life.  A  "  purple  everlasting  flower"  which,  we  learn,  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne  by  the  gardener  of  Eton  Hall  in 
1855,  years  afterward  "  blossomed  out  with  supernatural  splen- 
dor" as  the  sine  qua  non  of  Septimias  Felton's  Elixir  of  Life. 
So  with  the  dramatis  personse.  "  The  Pensioner"  is  "  in  figure 
Mr.  Alcott."  "Crusty  Hannah"  is  "Hannah  Lord,  perhaps;" 
and  so  with  the  others,  by  inference.     But  there  are  still  fuller 
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and  clearer  instructions  in  this  ^'  recipe  for  tnaking  a  Hawthorne 
romance."  "  Mystify  about  the  old  man  and  his  spider,"  is 
one  of  the  author's  first  injunctions  to  himself.  ''Elsie  must 
glimmer  through  the  story  and  illumine  it  with  a  healthy,  nat- 
ural light."  "The  girl's  character  must  be  imbued  with  nat- 
ural sunshine,  which  will  seem  queer  from  its  being  natural.'^ 
The  mysterious  secret  chamber,  the  abode  of  horror  and  crime, 
owning  kinship  to  Spenser's  Cave  of  Despair,  is,  we  learn  from 
the  author's  notes,  to  run  through  the  romance  "like  the  yerte- 
bree  of  the  backbone.  There  should  be  a  reference  to  it  in 
everything,  grave  or  gay."  "  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  a  picture 
of  life,"  he  says,  "but  a  romance,  grim,  grotesque,  quaint 
The  tragic  and  the  gentler  pathetic  need  not  be  excluded."  He 
afterwards  referred  to  it  as  a  work  into  which  he  had  "  ambi- 
tiously proposed  to  convey  more  of  various  modes  of  truth 
than  he  could  have  grasped  by  a  direct  effort"  While  the 
spell  was  upon  him  he  wrote,  "  the  great  gist  of  the  story  ought 
to  be  the  natural  hatred  of  men  and  the  peculiar  hatred  of 
Americans  to  an  aristocracy,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  a  good 
degree  of  justice  to  the  autocratic  system  by  depicting  its  grand 
beauties."  "  It  must  be  shown,  I  think,  throughout,"  he  added, 
"that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  English  and 
American  character  and  that  the  former  must  assimilate  itself 
to  the  latter  if  there  is  to  be  any  union."  Hawthorne's  nat- 
ural quickness  at  character-reading  and  his  long  residence  in 
England  rendered  him  peculiarly  qualified  for  such  specula- 
tions. 

It  is  probable  that  flashes  of  a  still  more  radical  doctrine 
gleamed  before  his  imagination.  "  At  last,"  he  says,  in  one 
of  the  early  drafts,  "it  turns  out  that  he"  (the  young  wan- 
derer) "  is  the  rightful  heir.  But  he  feels  it  is  better  to  take  a 
virgin  soil  than  to  try  to  make  the  old  name  grow  in  a  soil 
that  has  been  darkened  with  so  much  blood  and  misfortune  as 
this."  "Standing  amid  the  ruin  he  has  been  the  innocent 
cause  of,  he  resigns,  marries  Alice,  and  they  become  the  Adam 
and  Eve  of  a  new  epoch,  and  the  fitting  missionaries  of  a  new 
social  &ith  I"  Truly  a  task  for  a  philosopher  rather  than  a 
romancer ;  though  these  ideas  were  like  tentacles  put  forth  to 
feel  the  way,  and  did  not  signify  any  very  fixed  resolution  for 
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their  embodiment.  No  wonder  Hawthorne  was  puzzled,  awed, 
and  finally  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  huge  phantoms  which  he 
had  conjured  up  from  the  mists  of  tradition  which  lay  so  thick 
over  the  land  he  was  visiting.  He  ended  by  turning  into  other 
paths  and  his  mind  became  occupied  with  other  themes,  having 
less  to  do  with  the  depth  of  "  our  common  nature,"  into  which 
he  loved  to  "burrow  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability."  Years 
afterwards,  amid  his  other  duties  and  the  distractions  of  the 
then  raging  Civil  war  this  protean  English  romance,  which  had 
slipped  from  his  practised  hand,  haunted  him  with  a  disdainful 
mockery,  if  one  may  infer  from  his  bestowing  upon  it  the  epi- 
thet "abortive  project." 

Judged,  then,  by  the  very  ambitious  self-imposed  standard 
which  Hawthorne  had  set  up  in  the  execution  of  this  work, 
which  his  son  says  had  been  looked  forward  to  as  the  "  crown- 
ing achievement  of  his  literary  career,"  "Dr.  Grimshawe's 
Secret"  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  more  or  less  complete  failure. 
And  yet  it  may  contain  very  many  and  very  positive  merits, 
being  as  it  were  the  foundation  of  a  structure  which  would 
have  be^n  massive  and  splendid.  The  fragment  is  a  worthy 
specimen  of  Hawthorne's  unequalled  purity  of  diction  and 
sweetness  of  style.  Where  now  shall  we  look  for  a  pen  which 
never  strays  from  a  classic  terseness?  which  can  illumine 
the  most  prosaic  themes  with  *^  that  glamour  of  poetic  atmo- 
sphere, that  golden  haze  of  dreamland."  As  Mr.  Stedman  has 
said  in  his  noble  verses  on  this  most  poetic  of  prose  writers, 

«  And  his  the  gift  which  sees 
A  revelation  and  a  tropic  sign 
In  the  lone  jMssion  flower,  and  can  discover 

The  likeness  of  the  far  Antipodes, 
Though  but  a  leaf  is  stranded  from  the  farine." 

It  is  the  blending  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  world  possible 
only  to  the  greatest  masters  in  literature  and  art  Then,  too, 
the  opening  chapters  of  "Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret"  abound 
with  evidence  not  only  of  the  author's  peculiar  genius,  but 
that  he  is  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  and  that  his  fabrics 
are  worthy  of  his  manipulation.  The  humor  is  often  of  the 
same  lambent  quality  which  gilds  the  trees  in  the  forest  when 
guilty  Arthur  Dimmesdalc  holds  his  interview  there  with  poor 
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Hester  Prynne  and  little  Pearl,  or  which  throws  its  sheen  over 
the  dark  pool  which  held  the  body  of  the  drowned  Zenobia. 
Describing  the  graveyard  in  the  ancient  town,  he  says,  "the 
clay  of  the  original  settlers  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
soil — those  stalwart  Englishmen  of  the  Puritan  epoch,  whose 
immediate  ancestors  had  been  planted  forth  with  succalent 
grass  and  daisies  for  the  sustenance  of  the  parson's  cow,  round 
the  low-battlemented  Norman  church  towers  in  the  village  of 
the  fatherland,  had  here  contributed  their  rich  Saxon  mould 
to  tame  and  Christianize  the  wild  forest  earth  of  the  new 
world.  Thus  rippled  and  surged  with  its  hundreds  of  little 
billows,  the  old  graveyard  about  the  house  which  cornered 
upon  it."  And  many  similar  passages  occur  in  which  "enor- 
mous actuality  and  breadth  of  vision''  are  illustrated  with  an 
admirable  felicity  of  phrase  and  striking  originality  of  state- 
ment Dr.  Grimshawe  himself,  the  central  character,  though 
not  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  part  of  an  allegory.  Morose, 
uncouth,  the  cherisher  of  ^*  great  masses  of  vague  trouble," 
the  victim  of  some  heinous  crime,  he  lives  for  and  typifies 
revenge.  He  recognizes  the  all-conquering  powep  of  the 
moral  forces,  which  threaten  to  crush  him,  yet  in  his  bloated 
hatred  of  the  causes  which  have  wrecked  his  life  he  defies  God 
and  man.  It  is  the  grand  classic  myth  revived  again — some 
-n'^jax  or  Prometheus.  But  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  Haw- 
thorne, awful  failure  comes  just  on  the  promise  of  supreme 
triumph.  He  who  has  scorned  morality  and  trampled  upon 
the  nobler  instincts  of  humanity  must  pay  the  penalty  sooner 
or  later,  and  plunge  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  misery  for 
which  sin  or  selfishness  has  paved  the  way.  Read  from  this 
text  several  of  Hawthorne's  romances,  otherwise  so  tender,  as 
if  transfused  with  the  delicate  tints  of  a  summer  sunset,  and 
overflowing  with  the  delightful  banterings  of  a  critic  who  is  in 
the  world  but  not  of  it,  are  transformed  into  stern,  consistent 
appalling  sermons  against  transgression  of  the  higher  laws  of 
life;  and  this  with  all  the  more  force  because  Hawthorne 
"  entertains  rather  than  asserts  ideas."  So  with  Bedclyffe,  the 
young  American.  He  might  naturally  have  been  strength- 
ened, broadened,  and  endowed  with  the  requisite  traits,  had 
the  author  completed  his  work,  until  this  already  fine  charac- 
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ter  stood  forth  as  the  type  of  this  country  and  age,  upholding  •y' 
our  freedom,  grand  ruggedness,  progress,  against  the  fetter- 
ing  enticements,  mouldy  honors,  and  slow  dignity  of  the  old 
world.  Where  such  grand  moral  and  social  themes  were 
projected,  the  supernatural  elements  of  the  story  would  doubt- 
less gradually  have  been  pushed  back  into  their  proper  places, 
there  to  exercise  legitimate  functions  as  drapery  so  distributed 
as  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  main  tableaux.  Hawthorne 
himself  has  said  upon  this  point,  '^a  romancer  may  so  manage 
his  atmospherical  medium  as  to  bring  out  or  mellow  the  lights 
and  deepen  and  enrich  the  shadows  of  the  picture.  He  will 
be  wise  to  mingle  the  marvelous  rather  as  a  slight,  delicate  and 
evanescent  flavor  than  as  any  portion  of  the  actual  substance 
of  the  dish  offered  to  the  public." 

A  comparison  between  this  book  and  Hawthorne's  master- 
pieces is  a  difficult,  not  to  say  delicate,  matter.  Fragments  of 
**  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret "  are  scattered  about  us  on  every 
«ide,  but  are  we  justified  in  drawing  any  more  positive  conclu- 
sions than  we  have  already  done?  Adopting  Professor  Marsh's 
process,  we  may  perhaps  arrive  with  tolerable  certainty  at  the 
<$]as8  to  which  this  specimen  would  have  been  assigned.  It 
naturally  challenges  comparison  especially  with  ^'Septimius 
Felton,''  which,  though  written  under  somewhat  the  same  un- 
satisfactory conditions  as  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  is  perhaps  / 
the  most  splendidly  dramatic  of  all  Hawthorne's  romances,  and  \ 
indicates  that  he  might  have  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  play- 
writers  as  easily  as  he  did  of  story  writers.  Evidently  the 
main-springs  of  the  former  work,  i.  e.,  revenge  and  patriotism, 
are  much  more  comprehensible  to,  and  would  consequently  take 
a  more  vital  hold  upon,  in  description,  the  average  mind,  than 
would  an  egotist's  thirst  for  immortality  on  this  earth.  The 
'*  Blithdale  Bomance  "  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  precious 
gem  of  all  Hawthorne.  Yet  its  chief  merit  is  its  delicate  shading.  / 
Through  these  deft  strokes,  so  often  and  so  artistically  repeated, 
the  reader  is  held  in  ecstasy  over  what,  if  less  exquisitely 
seasoned,  would  have  been  a  mess  of  pottage.  Hawthorne  had 
completed  the  '*  Blithdale  Bomance  "  some  years  before  he  be- 
gan ^'  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  and  as,  we  have  seen,  his  hand 
had  lost  none  of  its  skill  in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  it  is  but 
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fair  to  presume  that  the  author  still  possessed  the  requisite  skill 
to  produce  the  richest  and  most  varied  fruit  from  every  slip 
which  he  had  planted,  had  he  chosen  to  persevere.  To  the  im- 
mortal ** Scarlet  Letter"  "Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret"  could  not 
in  any  case  have  been  very  closely  allied.  The  former  was  a 
unique  conception  even  to  this  author.  It  is  a  model  to  any 
literature  of  the  blending  within  short  compass  of  a  logical  and 
complete  analysis  of  the  heart  corroded  with  crime,  interwoven 
with  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  spirit  and  historical  features 
of  a  past  age,  and  idyllic  transcriptions  of  the  most  fleeting^ 
moods  of  nature.  The  texture  of  the  garment  is  so  fine  and 
flexible,  useful  and  durable,  that  its  morals  will  be  as  beneficial 
to  our  descendants  as  they  are  to  ourselves.  All  other  features 
of  this  triumph  of  the  imagination  combined  with  realism, 
which  deals  so  intimately  with,  but  is  absolutely  untainted  by, 
sin,  are  merged  into  reverence  for  the  profound  and  intuitive 
knowledge  evinced  of  "our  common  nature." 

"  The  Marble  Faun  "  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  one  of 
Hawthorne's  romances  to  which  the  finished  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's 
Secret "  might  have  borne  a  decided  kinship.  In  the  one  book 
we  follow  a  young  man  pining  with  remorse ;  in  the  other  we 
watch  an  old  man  dying  from  revenge.  One  victim  is  saved 
through  final  repentance,  the  other  is  lost  by  a  rejection  of  it. 
In  both  cases  relief  is  afforded  from  the  painful  intensity  of  the 
central  theme,  by  the  introduction  of  singularly  refreshing  and 
natural  subsidiary  charactera  "  Elsie  must  glimmer  through 
the  story  and  illumine  it  with  a  healthy  natural  light"  The 
suffering  hero  of  repulsive  crime,  the  garden-ground  for  the 
re-creating  of  a  new  mind  and  heart,  must  be  endowed  with 
the  outward  grace  and  lightsomeness  of  a  Satyr.  Murder  is  in 
Dr.  Grimshawe's  heart  while  he  amuses  himself  by  watching 
the  antics  of  spiders.  This  is  not  the  boldness  of  art ;  it  is  the 
unconscious  courage  of  nature.  The  pages  of  the  one  ro- 
mance— treatise  I  had  almost  written — are  heavy-ladened  with 
the  atmosphere  of  the  eternal  city;  so  might  the  pages  of 
the  other  have  caught  and  reflected  the  setting  sun  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  days.  "  The  Marble  Faun  "  is  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret,"  but  what  would  the 
tragic  outlines  of  the  former  signify  if  despoiled  of    their 
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wealthy  drapery  of  local  coloring?  Yet  no  one  complained 
that  the  palette  here  used  was  too  large  for  the  pigments  after- 
wards spread  over  such  a  vast  canvas. 

One  word  of  extenuation  for  the  "literary  heir"  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  has  been  so  roundly  abused  by  the  English 
critics  for  ever  allowing  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret "  to  see  the 
light  of  day.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  test,  I  ween,  to  satisfy  all 
true  lovers  of  Hawthorne  who  have  read  this  book,  whether 
their  Samson  has  been  betrayed  to  the  Philistines.  Let  them,  ^ 
I  say,  without  following  the  Homeric  recipe  of  blood-spilling, 
summon  from  their  respective  corners  of  Hades  Hawthorne's 
time-honored  heroes  and  heroines — mysterious  Donatello,  manly 
Kenyon,  guilty  Dimmesdale,  selfish  Septimius,  the  queenly 
Zenobia,  the  lovely  Priscilla,  the  wild  Miriam,  the  gentle 
Phoeba  And  then  see  if  there  does  not  also  appear,  in  equally 
real  and  human  guise,  though  perchance  obstructing  our  vision 
with  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  outraging  our  sense  of  pro- 
priety by  frequent  potations  from  a  black  bottle  and  unholy 
communion  with  the  evil  one  himself  disguised  as  an  enormous 
spider — ^the  burly  form,  the  matted  red  beard,  the  bloodshot 
eyes  of  that  most  Titanic  of  all  of  Hawthorne's  creations — 
Dr.  Grimshawa 
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Articlk  IV.— recent  THEORIES  OF  WAGES. 

Social  movements  have  a  doctrinal  basis.  It  is  a  long  step 
from  a  faulty  theory  of  capital  to  a  communistic  revolution ; 
but  the  connection  is  traceable.  Society  cannot,  indeed,  be 
overturned  by  the  stroke  of  a  theorist's  pen ;  but  it  may  saflfer 
changes  through  the  general  acceptance  of  an  abstract  principle 
having  an  application  to  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  not  mere  ine- 
quality that  is  likely  to  create  tumults.  The  wild  partisans  of 
labor  talk  to  the  wage  workers  not  merely  about  suflFerings, 
but  about  wrongs.  Something  is  said  to  be  unjustly  withheld 
from  them ;  there  is  a  question  of  equity  involved,  and  thia 
requires  an  appeal  to  abstract  principles. 

The  baldest  questions  of  material  interest  become,  thus, 
moral  questions;  and  some  of  the  subtlest  of  these  are  pre- 
sented  in  the  theory  of  wages.  They  involve  the  validity  of 
the  title  to  every  form  of  property  that  is  created  by  the  joint 
action  of  capital  and  labor;  and  that  includes,  in  practice, 
nearly  all  property.  There  is  a  question  concerning  wages 
which,  rightly  settled,  tends  to  public  order,  wrongly  settled^ 
tends  to  communism,  and  unsettled,  tends  to  agitation  and  un- 
certainty. The  point  at  issue  is  the  source  of  the  remuneration 
of  labor,  or  the  true  relation  of  wages  to  capital  and  to  pro- 
ducts. 

One  answer  to  this  question  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
'  George,  in  his  suggestive  work  entitled  Progress  and  Poverty. 
In  this  work  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  labor  creates  the 
value  by  which  it  is  repaid,  and  that  the  laborer,  as  a  rule,  re- 
ceives nothing  from  his  employer  until  he  has  transferred 
something  to  the  employer.  The  truth  thus  established  is  fol- 
lowed by  misleading  errors  respecting  the  function  of  capital 
and  the  nature  of  wages.  "  As  the  employer  generally  makes 
a  profit,"  says  Mr.  George,  '^  the  payment  of  wages  is,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  but  the  return  to  the  laborer  of  a  portion  of 
the  capital  he  has  received  from  the  labor.  So  far  as  the  em- 
ployee is  concerned,  it  is  but  the  receipt  of  a  portion  of    the 
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capital  his  labor  has  previously  produced/'  Some  one  other 
than  the  wage  worker  must,  then,  receive  a  portion  of  the  fruit 
of  the  laborer's  efforts.  Wages  come  from  the  direct  product 
of  the  labor  itself ;  and  they  constitute  only  one  part  of  that 
product 

An  opposite  answer  to  this  far-reaching  question  has  been 
given  by  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner,  in  a  recent  Article  in  the 
Princeton  Review,  This  Article  maintains  that  wages  are  paid 
solely  from  capital  antecedently  accumulated,  and  that  they 
stand  in  a  relation  to  products  which  is  remote  and  not  ascer- 
tainable. This  divorcement  of  wages  and  products  is  made 
the  ground  of  inferences  so  important  as  to  justify  the  closest 
examination  of  the  principles  from  which  they  are  derived.  It 
is  because  wages  come  from  capital  and  are  disconnected  from 
products  that  it  is  at  once  inferred:  "(I)  that  all  questions 
whether  the  laborer  gets  his  share  of  the  product  or  not  are, 
under  the  wages  system,  nonsensical.  (2)  That  the  appeals, 
often  made  in  England,  to  workmen  to  take  lower  wages,  so  that 
the  English  products  can  be  sold  cheaper  in  foreign  markets, 
are  founded  on  false  conceptions  of  wages  and  ought  to  have 
no  weight  (8)  That  the  arguments  of  American  protectionists, 
drawn  from  comparative  rates  of  wages,  are  all  fallacious. 
(4)  That  the  attempt  to  connect  wages  with  the  price  of  pro- 
ducts, by  a  sliding  scale  or  otherwise,  is  founded  on  no  true 
relations  and  is  doomed  to  failure.'* 

Can,  then,  this  complete  separation  of  wages  and  products  be 
maintained?  The  answer  to  this  question  decides  the  fate  of 
the  above  inferences  and  of  others,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  in- 
teresting to  examine  the  effective  argument  by  which  the  theory 
is  supported.  It  is  proposed  by  Professor  Sumner  to  divide 
time  into  intervals  termed  periods  of  production,  including,  in 
each  case,  the  time  required  for  the  completing  of  a  productive 
operation  and  the  realizing  of  its  returns.  In  agriculture  the 
interval  would  be  a  season  ;  in  manufacturing  it  would  be  what- 
ever time  might  be  required,  in  order  to  buy  materials,  and  to 
transform  and  sell  them.  Capital  is  regarded  as  fixed,  in  quan- 
tity, at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  as  consumed  during  the 
process,  and  as  replaced,  with  a  surplus,  which  is  profits,  from 
the  products.     Products  do  not  exist  until  the  close  of  the 
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period ;  and  as  wages  are  paid  throughout,  they  can  come  from 
capital  only,  and  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  modes  by  which  it  is 
consumed ;  they  are  analogous,  in  this  respect;  to  other  wastes 
involved  in  the  productive  process.  As  profits  come  from  pro- 
ducts, and  wages  from  capital,  the  two  are  not  parts  of  one  whole. 

After  one  productive  period  has  been  completed,  another 
commences;  products  of  the  first  period  are  converted  into 
capital  of  the  second  ;  and  if  this  capital  has  been  msde  larger 
than  thft  preceding,  by  the  addition  of  profits,  the  increase  will 
now  produce  its  effect  on  the  labor  market.  Wages  may  be 
raised  during  the  second  interval  by  the  profits  of  the  first,  but 
only  as  these  are  added  to  original  capital ;  they  can  have  no 
eff*ect  anterior  to  their  existence.  In  the  determining  of  wages, 
the  productiveness  of  capital  is  not  a  present  consideration ;  it 
will  aftect  the  quantity  of  future  capital,  and,  thus,  the  rate  of 
future  wages,  as  past  productiveness  has  determined  present 
capital  and  present  wages.  During  any  one  period  the  quantity 
of  capital,  and  not  its  "fecundity,"  is  decisive  in  determining 
the  demand  for  labor,  and  in  fixing  its  market  price. 

It  is  obvious  that,  even  according  to  this  mode  of  statement, 
wages,  during  each  period,  are  paid  from  the  products  of  the 
preceding,  although  those  products,  in  their  new  relation,  must, 
by  accepted  definitions,  take  the  name  of  capital.  If  the  indus- 
trial process  be  completed  in  a  month,  the  wages  of  February 
are  paid  from  the  products  of  January,  those  of  March  from 
the  products  of  February.  The  total  wages  of  the  year  from 
February  the  first  to  February  the  first  are  paid  from  the  total 
products  of  the  year  from  January  the  first  to  January  the  first, 
of  the  same  general  daiea  The  aggregate  wages  of  a  decade 
are  paid  from  the  products  of  a  decade  which  lacks  but  a 
month  of  coinciding  with  it  in  the  times  of.  beginning  and  of 
ending.  Though  wages  for  a  month  and  profits  for  that  month 
be,  as  stated,  not  parts  of  one  whole,  aggr^ate  wages  and  ag- 
gregate profits  are  parts  of  one  whole,  namely,  the  sum  total  of 
products.  If  the  relation  of  employed  and  employers,  as 
sharers  in  the  returns  ot  a  joint  industry,  do  not  appear  to  exist 
during  a  single  month,  considered  separately,  it  exists  during 
a  year,  a  decade  or  a  working  life- time,  which  is  more  impor- 
tant. 
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Now  each  of  the  conclusions  above  cited  has  reference  to 
that  which  is  permanent,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  transient 
When  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  laborer  gets  his  share 
of  products  or  not,  it  is  usually  intended  to  consider  whether, 
year  after  year,  he  gets  his  share  of  the  continuous  supply  of 
wealth  which  results  from  industry.  The  attempt  of  the  Eng- 
lish exporters  to  retain  the  control  of  foreign  markets,  by 
lowering  wages,  and  that  of  the  American  protectionist  to  intro- 
duce manufactures,  in  spite  of  high  wages,  have  in  each  case, 
reference  to  a  permanent  national  policy  that  shall  operate  for 
decades,  including  an  indefinite  number  of  periods  of  produc- 
tion. If  the  fallacy  of  these  measures  is  to  be  demonstrated  by 
establishing  the  separation  of  wages  and  products,  that  inde- 
pendent relation  should  be  shown  to  hold  true  of  the  aggre- 
gate wages  and  the  aggregate  products  of  an  indefinite  interval. 
Moreover,  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  sometimes  advocated  is  a 
permanent  arrangement,  whereby  the  workmen  may  share  in 
the  benefits  of  a  time  of  continuous  prosperity,  and  bear  their 
proportions  of  the  burdens  of  continuous  adversity.  It  would 
seem  that  whatever  inferences  as  to  the  success  of  the  plan  are 
to  be  drawn  from  the  relation  of  wages  to  products  should  be 
based  on  the  relation  of  continuous  wages  to  continuous  pro- 
ducts, rather  than  on  that  of  a  particular  fraction  of  the  one  to 
a  particular  fraction  of  the  other. 

Again,  as  the  employer,  during  a  single  month,  takes  from  a 
reserve  of  capital  the  sum  which  he  pays  to  the  workman,  in 
the  expectation  of  replacing  it  from  products,  it  would  seem 
that  the  replacement,  rather  than  the  mere  advance,  is  the 
virtual  payment.  The  water  drawn  from  the  reservoir  of  a 
city  comes,  in  eflfeot,  from  the  river,  which  is  the  source  of 
supply.  There  is  a  series  of  temporary  displacements ;  but  it 
is  the  permanent  withdrawal  of  water  from  its  ultimate  source 
that  constitutes  the  process  of  supplying  the  draught,  though 
the  particular  drops  taken  from  the  river  may  not  reach  the 
city  for  some  time.  The  reservoir  contains  a  more  or  less  con- 
stant quantity  of  hydraulic  capital ;  it  is  its  function  to  make 
advances,  to  change  the  time  when  a  draught  from  the  peren- 
nial source  among  the  hills  shall  produce  its  efiect  at  the 
hydrants  of  the  city.     If  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
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river  supplies  the  city,  though  every  draught  come  from  the 
reservoir,  we  are  justified  in  saying,  as  Mill  and  others  have 
done,  that  products  are  the  source  of  wages,  though  every  pay- 
ment be  from  capital. 

The  connection  between  wages  and  products  is,  however, 
closer  and  more  literal  than  this.  It  appears  not  only  when 
the  two  are  considered  in  the  aggregate,  but  when  they  are 
analyzed  into  their  component  parts;  the  successive  increments 
of  each  are  as  closely  connected  as  the  sum  total.  The  ultimate 
returns  of  the  industry  are  the  indirect  source  ot  wages ;  but 
there  is  a  direct  product  which  is  their  immediate  source.  This 
will  appear  from  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  distribution. 

When  the  value  created  by  a  joint  operation  is  divided 
among  persons  who  have  acted  simultaneously  to  produce  it, 
the  process  may  be  termed  simple  or  direct  distribution.  It  is 
thus  that  barrels  of  oil  are  shared  by  the  crew  of  the  returned 
whaling  ship.  There  is  a  single  bargain,  including  all  the 
parties  concerned,  before  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
and  a  single  distributing  act  in  fulfillment  of  the  contract,  at 
its  close. 

Both  production  and  distribution  ordinarily  take  place,  not 
by  a  single  operation,  but  by  a  succession  of  many.  One  pro- 
ducer begins  with  crude  nature,  and  so  modifies  it  as  but  par- 
tially to  prepare  it  for  rendering  its  service  to  men ;  another 
and  another  continue  the  operation.  The  ultimate  result  of 
the  agency  of  all  is  a  completed  product,  and  the  particular 
change  effected  by  each  may  be  distinguished  as  a  sub-product. 
The  process  by  which  the  total  value  of  the  completed  product 
is  divided  among  all  who  have  acted  successively  to  create  it, 
may  be  termed  complex  or  indirect  distribution.  It  is  thus 
that  the  value  of  finished  garments  is  distributed  among  tailors, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  wool  dealers,  and  farmers.  The 
farmer  gets  his  share  in  that  total  value  in  obtaining  the  market 
price  for  his  wool.  The  manufacturer  receives  his  portion  in 
obtaining  the  market  value  of  the  increment  of  utility  imparted 
to  the  wool  by  its  transformation  into  cloth ;  and  as  the  wool 
and  the  increment  of  utility  constitute  two  distinct  sub-pro- 
ducts, this  distributing  process  resolves  itself  into  a  succession 
of  sales,  in  which,  in  each  case,  a  producer  buys  all  the  ante- 
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cedent  sub-prodacts,  with  a  view  to  afterwards  selling  them^ 
with  the  addition  of  bis  own.  Each  bargain  includes,  not  all 
the  parties  in  the  entire  productive  operation,  but  two  of  them. 
The  farmer  deals  with  the  wool  merchant,  and  he  with  the 
manufacturer.  In  effect,  however,  each  shares  with  all  the 
others ;  and  the  total  amount  to  be  shared  is  kept  constantly  \u 
view.  The  ultimate  value  of  the  garment  fixes  the  maximum 
value  of  the  cloth,  and  thus,  indirectly,  the  maximum  value  of 
the  wooL 

The  increment  of  value  which  we  have  termed  a  sub-product 
is  always  a  distinct  thing,  easily  recognized  and  separated  from 
what  may  be  called  the  elementary  value,  which  resides  in  the 
raw  material.  It  is  indifferent  whether  at  any  time,  the  trans- 
formation is  complete  or  incomplete ;  wool  partly  woven  has 
received  a  form  value  as  easily  detected  as  that  of  the  finished 
cloth.  The  entire  distributing  process  involves,  first,  the  divid- 
ing of  the  total  value  of  a  product,  as  completed  and  ready  for 
consumption,  among  the  different  agents  who  have  worked 
successively  to  create  it ;  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  equivalent  ta 
assigning  to  each  independent  producer  or  company  of  produ- 
cers the  market  value  of  a  sub-product.  It  involves,  secondly, 
the  dividing  of  the  value  of  the  sub-product  itself  among  those 
who  have  acted  simultaneously  to  create  it 

The  wage  contract  and  its  fulfillment  constitute  a  part  of 
each  of  these  processes.  The  agents  which  create  the  sub-pro- 
duct are  labor  and  fixed  capital ;  and  workmen  and  employer 
have  each  a  certain  ownership  in  the  joint  result.  The  division 
of  the  value  of  it  between  them  is  an  act  of  direct  distribution. 
The  relation  of  the  parties  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  owner 
and  the  crew  of  the  whaling  ship ;  in  each  case  there  is  a  con- 
tract which  arranges  the  division  of  the  product  before  the 
product  exists ;  the  actual  sharing  process  takes  place  when 
each  party  receives  his  portion. 

It  is  not  practicable,  in  most  industries,  to  divide  the  product 
in  kind,  as  is  done  in  the  whale  fishery ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  one  of  the  owners  should  buy  the  interest  of  the  other. 
The  employer  is,  of  course,  the  purchaser.  The  wage  contract 
arranges  the  terms  of  the  purchase ;  the  thing  to  be  transferred 
is  an  undivided  share  in  a  sub-product,  and  the  wage  contract 
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performs  the  doable  fanction  of  separating  that  sub-prodact 
into  shares,  and  of  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  one  share  by 
the  owner  of  the  other.  The  division  is  an  act  of  direct  distri- 
bution, while  the  purchase  of  the  one  share  is  an  act  in  indirect 
distribution.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  exchanges  which,  as  a 
whole,  divide  the  value  of  the  ultimate  product,  in  finished 
garments  or  otherwise,  among  all  engaged  in  creating  it  The 
employer  becomes  virtually,  the  customer  of  the  workman  ; 
and  his  relation  to  him,  in  this  one  respect,  is  analogous  to  the 
relation  of  the  wholesale  merchant  to  the  employer. 

The  direct  reward  of  each  productive  operation  is  the  pro- 
duct created ;  this  has  value  before  it  is  sold,  and  the  sale  only 
transmutes  that  value  into  a  form  convenient  for  farther  use. 
The  form  value  imparted  to  wool  repays  all  parties  engaged  in 
manufacturing  cloth  ;  and  a  share  in  it  repays  the  laborer.  It 
comes  to  him  in  forms  adapted  for  his  use,  and  the  particular 
things  which  are  given  to  him  are  taken  from  his  employer's 
capital.  Yet  the  transaction,  as  a  whole,  causes  no  diminution 
of  that  capital,  and  does  not,  therefore,  consume  it;  the  amount 
taken  from  the  fund  by  the  payment  of  wages  is  simultane- 
ously added  to  it  by  the  transfer  from  the  workman  to  his 
employer  of  the  fractional  product  for  which  wages  are  a  pay- 
ment The  workman  puts  into  the  fund  as  much  as  he  with- 
draws; and  the  figure  which  best  indicates  the  function  of 
capital  is  not  that  of  a  reservoir  diminished  by  draughts  repre- 
senting wage  payments,  and  simultaneously  replenished  from 
an  ulterior  source ;  it  is  rather  that  of  a  reservoir  into  which 
the  laborer  himself  pumps  water,  that  he  may  receive,  for  use, 
other  water  which  is  thus  made  to  overflow  from  it  If,  by 
wages,  we  mean  the  particular  commodities  which  the  laborer 
receives,  they  come  from  capital ;  the  water  which,  in  the 
figure,  is  drawn  for  use  comes  from  the  reservoir.  If,  by 
wages,  we  mean  a  value,  an  abstract  quantum  of  wealth  which 
repays  the  workman  for  his  efforts,  they  do  not  come  from 
capital,  but  are  an  immediate  creation  of  labor  itself ;  in  this 
more  essential  meaning  of  the  terms  the  relation  of  wages  to 
products  is  one  of  identity.  In  a  sense  which  includes  both 
meanings  and  accords  with  current  use,  wages  are  the  immediate 
product  of  labor ^  transmuted  inform  by  the  intervention  of  capital. 
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They  are  a  value  received  for  a  value  created  and  transferred 
in  fulfillment  of  an  antecedent  contract 

We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  the  essential  truth  and 
to  guard  against  one  misleading  error  contained  in  the  former 
of  the  two  theories  of  wages  above  cited,  that,  namely,  of  Mr. 
Georjice.  It  is  true  that  a  substantial  product  is  the  immediate 
result  of  labor ;  it  is  not  true  that  that  product  includes  the 
entire  result  of  the  industry.  It  is  true  that  wages,  considered 
as  an  abstract  value,  independently  of  the  form  in  which  they 
are  embodied,  are  identical  with  the  product  of  the  labor  for 
which  they  are  a  payment ;  but  the  identity  extends  to  quan- 
tity;  they  are  the  whole  product,  and  not  a  part  of  it.  Und^r 
the  present  system  wages  are  the  entire  market  value  of  the 
real  result  of  labor.  We  should  neither  claim  for  the  laborer 
too  much  nor  concede  to  him  too  little ;  it  is  equally  undis- 
cerning  to  claim  for  him  the  total  returns  of  the  creative 
process  in  which  he  assists,  and  to  deny  bis  title  to  the  frac- 
tional sub-product  which  is  a  component  element  in  that  total. 
He  is  one  of  two  creators,  and  he  sells  his  share  at  the  preva- 
lent rate  and  receives  its  exact  value. 

The  practical  importance  of  these  principles  affords  the 
excuse,  if  any  is  needed,  for  pursuing  thus  minutely  the  analy- 
sis of  the  nature  of  wages;  for  not  only  do  the  particular  con- 
clusions above  cited  depend  on  it,  but  the  attitude  toward  each 
other  of  the  two  great  classes  of  modern  society  is  determined 
by  it  The  practical  question  of  the  present  and  future  is  that 
of  justice  in  the  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  social  effort. 
On  the  part  of  the  discontented  there  is  a  disposition  to  chal- 
lenge the  justice  of  present  methods,  and  to  appeal  from  exist- 
ing laws  to  a  principle  of  ultimate  equity.  There  is  a  resort  to 
"  higher  law"  doctrines,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  assaults  on 
existing  law ;  socialism  seeks  diligently  for  moral  grounds  for 
its  action.  There  is,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  many  conserva- 
tive economists,  a  disposition  to  avoid  the  recognition  of  moral 
forces  in  economic  affairs,  and  even  to  associate  the  infusing  of 
an  ethical  element  into  political  economy,  with  ultra-progres- 
sive tendencies.  According  to  this  view  there  should  be  no 
questions  of  justice  raised  where  the  law  of  demand  and  sup* 
ply  is  in  control.     The  theory  which  separates  wages  from 
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products  aflfbrds  a  ground  for  such  a  course ;  for  if  nothing  is 
divided  between  employers  and  men,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
question  as  to  an  equitable  division.  The  Article  which  we 
have  cited  expressly  states  that  "  wages  do  not  belong  in  dis- 
tribution," that  they  "  involve  no  social  question,  or  struggle 
of  class  with  class,"  and  that  principles  of  justice,  as  com- 
monly understood,  have  no  application  to  them. 

Can  it  possibly  be  the  part  of  safety  to  shun  moral  issues  in 
economic  discussion  ?  Should  we  refer  everything  to  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply,  without  attempting  to  give  to  that  law 
itself  a  ground  of  existence  ?  Would  not  such  a  course  render 
us  liable  to  the  accusation  of  making  of  demand  and  supply  a 
Juggernaut  car  which  overrides  principles  as  well  as  men? 
Property  may  once  have  existed  solely  de  facio ;  a  man  may 
once  have  owned  only  that  which  he  could  conceal  or  forcibly 
guard.  The  institution  now  exists  de  jure,  and  a  man  owns  all 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  society,  as  expressed  in  its  laws,  it  is 
just  that  he  should  retain.  •  Moral  forces  which  created  prop- 
erty have  had  an  increasing  minuteness  of  application  in  defin- 
ing and  enforcing  it.  They  have  taken  cognizance  of  the 
modes  of  acquiring  it  Originally  all  was  left  to  an  unre- 
stricted competitive  struggle,  in  which  the  contestants  spared 
neither  life  nor  limb.  Murder  and  assault  were  first  inter- 
dicted, and  then  injuries  of  a  less  gross  and  material  sort  The 
modes  of  competition  are  subject  to  progressive  restraints,  and 
this  process  is  by  no  means  completed.  We  may  still  do  that 
to  our  competitors  wtich  ideal  morality  condemns,  and  which 
positive  law  may,  at  some  time,  interdict  We  may  not  lie 
unrestrainedly;  the  statutes  against  obtaining  property  by 
false  pretenses  will  see  to  it  that  mercantile  falsehood  has 
limits;  but,  by  avoiding  the  statute,  we  may  still  deceive. 
We  may  not  place  our  competitor  in  the  river  and,  by  frequent 
submergings,  compel  him  to  sell  his  homestead  for  half  its 
value;  but  we  may  place  him  in  commercial  exigencies,  and 
extort  a  portion  of  his  property.  We  may  do  much  that,  in 
an  ideal  state,  we  could  not  do ;  and  it  is  not  only  competent 
to  compare  both  the  methods  and  the  results  of  the  present 
system  with  a  perfect  standard,  but  our  hope  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  comparison  is  constantly  made,  and  that  the  existing 
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order  is  compelled  into  inoreasing  conformity  with  the  best  that 
human  reason  can  conceive.  The  system  will  bear  the  compar- 
ison. It  is  not  perfect,  nor  as  perfect  as  it  will  be ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter than  any  substitute  offered,  and  its  coDtinuance  is,  for  that 
reason,  certain.  If  socialism  were  to  be  introduced  for  a  night, 
competition  would  return  in  the  morning. 

Here  and  there  competition  works  exceptionally  ill,  some- 
thing else  works  unusually  well,  and  voluntary  cooperation,  or 
some  form  of  public  agency  takes  a  particular  industry  out  of 
the  competitive  field.  The  province  of  non-competitive  indus- 
tries is  ,real  and  increasing ;  but  never,  until  a  moral  millen- 
nium shall  come,  can  it  embrace  the  entire  economic  life  of  a 
nation. 

While  there  is  no  danger  that  any  theory  may  establish  a 
permanent  reign  of  practical  socialism,  there  is  a  general  and 
not  unfounded  fear  of  agitations  and  attempts  in  this  direction ; 
•and  systems  of  economic  science  must  submit  to  be  judged, 
not  merely  by  their  correctness  or  .incorrectness,  but  by  their 
seeming  tendency  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken  the  social  fabria 
In  this  view  can  that  theory  be  the  one  desired  which  in  any 
way  obscures  the  action  of  moral  forces  in  originating,  devel- 
oping and  sustaining  the  institution  of  property,  and  which 
tends,  however  remotely,  to  place  that  institution  again  on  a 
de  facto  basis  ? 

If  theories  must  be  judged  by  their  efifects,  practical  meas- 
ures must  certainly  be  so ;  and  here,  also,  are  opportunities  for 
differences  of  view.  If  mere  stability  bethe  object  of  consid- 
eration, opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ensuring  it 
The  general  principle  holds  true,  in  the  economic  as  well  as  in 
the  political  sphere,  that,  when  revolutionary  movements  are 
imminent,  a  sound  practical  policy  takes  a  middle  course  be- 
tween anarchism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bourbonism  that 
learns  nothing  and  forgets  nothing,  on  the  other.  Progress  is 
imperative,  and  the  choice  offered  is  between  different  methods 
of  obtaining  it. 

There  is  one  force  the  agency  of  which  tends  both  to  stabil- 
ity and  to  progress;  it  is  the  sense  of  right  in  men.  It  is  the 
ultimate  socializing  power,  creating,  preserving  and  perfecting 
economic  society.     It  should  be  given  the  freest  play,  in  prac- 
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tice,  and  the  fullest  recognition  in  theory;  and  if  there  is  a 
point  in  the  social  system  where,  more  than  elsewhere,  its  ac- 
tion should  be  recognized,  it  is  in  the  mode  of  securing  to  the 
laborer  the  value  which  he  creates ;  that  is,  in  the  making  and 
fulfilling  of  the  wage  contract 

If  there  be  socialism  enough  in  the  air  to  seriously  unsettle 
the  rights  of  property,  it  is  necessary  that  those  rights  be  made 
clearly  demonstrable.  Original  production  and  valid  transfer 
afford  the  only  sound  basis  of  tenure  of  any  form  of  wealth  ; 
and  if  we  are  ever  to  be  called  on  to  show  our  abstracts  of  title 
to  personal  as  well  real  estate,  we  must  be  able  to  show  such  a 
chain  of  free  and  valid  transfers,  beginning,  in  each  instance, 
with  the  producer.  Force  or  fraud  anywhere  in  the  series  be- 
clouds the  title ;  but  a  failure  to  trace  the  series  to  an  original 
producer  invalidates  it  If  the  laborer  be  not  regarded  as  having 
produced,  owned  and  freely  sold  that  portion  of  manufactured 
goods  which  directly  results  from  his  agency,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  later  title  to  it' can  be  perfect  It  will  be  difficult 
to  convince  the  laborer  that  he  can  so  far  dehumanize  himself 
as  to  lose,  otherwise  than  by  a  sale  for  an  equivalent,  his  Intle 
to  that  which  he  actually  creates.  It  is  little  less  than  suicidal 
to  shrink  from  the  application  of  moral  tests  to  this  part  of  the 
economic  system.  If  there  be  a  form  of  teaching  not  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  social  fabric,  it  is  one  that  should  pre- 
sent the  existing  order  of  society  with  its  severer  features  in 
the  foreground,  and,  at  the  same  time,  obscure  the  application 
of  the  principle  on  which  every  valid  title  to  property  rests,  to 
the  point  in  the  system  where  titles  originate. 
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Abticle  v.— BACON'S  PROMUS. 

Bacon^s  Promus.  Illustrated  with  Passages  from  Shakspear. 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Potts.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Boston, 
1883.  With  Preface  by  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Headmaster 
of  London  School. 

Mrs.  Potts  has  re-discovered  in  the  Harleian  Collection  a 
manuscript  Promus  of  Formularies  and  Eleganciea  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  manuscript  dates  about  the 
years  1694  to  1696.  The  date,  Dec.  5th,  1594,  appears  on  the  first 
page  and  at  the  top  of  the  page.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
to  dispute  that  the  handwriting  except  in  the  copying  of  the 
French  proverbs  is  that  of  Lord  Bacon.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  it  will  be  assumed  that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  notes 
contained  in  the  Promus  and  that  he  commenced  the  writing 
in  1594. 

So  far  from  1596  being  proved  to  be  the  date  at  which  the 
singular  manuscript  was  finished,  it  appears  that  the  first 
acknowledged  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  contain  phrases 
traceable  to  the  notes,  were  first  published  in  1628.  Passages 
similar  to  the  Plays  may  have  dated  earlier  or  later  than  the 
representations  of  the  respective  Plays. 

So  far  as  an  earlier  use  may  be  traced  in  other  writings  than 
Bacon's,  it  may  indicate  either  (1)  the  dependence  of  such  other 
writings  upon  the  Promus,  (2)  the  dependence  of  the  Promus 
upon  such  other  writings,  (3)  their  mutual  dependence  upon 
some  independent  source,  or  (4)  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
another  of  these  suppositions,  1,  2,  and  8.  The  author  argues 
the  dependence  on  the  Promus  of  the  plays  known  as  Shaks- 
pear's ;  and  therefrom  infers  the  independent  proposition  that 
Bacon  wrote  the  plays — a  proposition  not  new  nor  unrefuted. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Baconian  theory  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  plays,  played  and  published  under  the  name  of 
Shakspear,  has  not  been  generally  received ;  and  that  neither 
has  nice  literary  criticism  nor  historical  aooaracy  found  suffi- 
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cient  evidence  to  award  to  the  great  and  ignoble  lawyer  and 
philosopher  the  other  crown  of  the  all-surpassing  poet  and 
dramatist.  There  may  have  been  prejudice  in  the  reluctance 
of  readers  to  attribute  to  one  who  sold  his  judgments,  the 
power  of  creating  the  sweetness  of  an  Ophelia,  a  Bosalind. 

That  reluctance  was,  however,  not  only  nearly  universal,  but 
is  a  vital  force  in  the  common-sense  of  criticism,  however 
subtle,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  critic's  memory  while 
receiving  the  new  evidence  on  which  Mrs.  Potts  asks  for  the 
reversal  of  a  former  judgment.  Virtually  the  motion  is  for  a 
new  trial. 

It  is  in  question  whether  the  dates,  the  matter  of  the  Promus, 
the  resemblances  between  notes  in  the  Promus  and  passages  in 
the  plays,  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  mind  which  created 
the  plays  was  prompted  by  the  Promus;  whether  from  an 
afSrmative  answer  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Bacon  wrote  the 
plays,  and  whether  such  indication  and  inference  are  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  justify  a  redpening  of  a  long  adjusted  case. 
That  Mrs.  Pott  for  many  reasons  deserves  much  of  the  readers 
of  her  book  and  of  the  lovers  of  Shakspear  for  the  new  and 
interesting  matters  her  study  has  laid  before  them  will  not  be 
questioned,  but  the  adjudication  of  the  motion,  which  she 
makes  to  the  literary  tribunals  of  the  world,  must  be  altogether 
independent  of  their  indebtedness  to  her,  if  they  are  not  to 
imitate  the  fashion  which  made  favor  the  father  of  award. 

It  is  noticeable  that  even  her  prefacer  refuses  to  accept 
Mrs.  Potts'  opinion,  since  he  apologizes  in  his  first  sentence  for 
**  an  introduction  written  by  one  who  is  unable  to  accept  the 
demonstration ;"  but  it  would  be  poor  return  of  Mrs.  Potts' 
frankness  in  accepting  such  an  introduction,  to  refuse  a  reason- 
able care  in  the  inspection  of  the  evidence  she  presenta 

After  the  method  of  the  Baconian  induction  let  us  first  set 
aside  some  bits  of  evidence  explicable  otherwise  than  by  the 
theory  sought  to  be  proved.  Too  great  consequence  is  given 
to  the  numerical  argument,  by  which  it  is  assumed  (Appendix 
L)  that  forty-four  hundred  and  four  passages  in  the  plays,  son- 
nets, and  poems  are  taken  from  the  Promus ;  many  of  the 
resemblances  being  imperceptible  to  an  acumen  less  penetrat- 
ing than  the  author's.     For  a  single  illustration,  note  1852 
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i^ujod  paucioribtis  et  faciltarUms  indiget,  translated,  presumably 
by  the  author,  "  What  needs  fewer  and  easier  means,"  will  very 
iar  from  prove  plagiarism  in  Lear  iii.  1, 

"  Oenk    Have  you  no  more  to  say  ? 
Kent.    Few  words,  bat  to  effect  more  than  all  yet." 

If  not  plagiarism,  a  fortiori  the  passage  cannot  go  to  prove 
identity  of  authorship. 

The  number  4404  must  be  further  reduced  by  such  propor- 
tion as  shall  be  deemed  attributable  to  both  Promus  and  Plays 
borrowing  from  or  being  influenced  by  the  same  sources — say 
The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Virgil,  contemporaneous  books. 
Hey  wood,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher.  The  author  quotes  Sped- 
^ing,  p.  6,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  notes  in  the  Promus  were 
from  books  then  in  every  scholar's  hands." 

Deduct  again  another  uncertain  number  of  resemblances  for 
the  evident  satirizing  of  the  notions  of  the  Euphues  of  Lyly 
in  Love's  Labour  Lost  in  which,  through  the  character  of 
Armado  especially,  Shakspear  is  as  much  the  satirist  of  the 
Euphuism,  which  Bacon  cherished,  and  to  cultivate  which,  by 
the  author's  theory,  he  kept  the  Promus  or  note  book,  as  is 
Moli^re  the  Satirist  of  Us  Precieuses  Ridicules  in  the  play  of 
that  name. 

Shakspear's  satiric  protest  against 

"  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectations, 
Figures  pedantical ;  these  summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation." — L,  L,  L,,v.  3. 

hardly  needs  the  text  from  1  Cor.  viii.  1,  note  250  of  the  Pro- 
mus, Sdentia  infloL,  Chariias  edificai;  and  note  247,  MuUor  te 
Uierae  ad  insaniam  redigunt^  Acts  xii,  24,  (much  learning  hath 
made  thee  mad),  while  Shakspear  may  indeed  have  received 
some  impression  from  the  Bible,  with  or  without  the  note,  is 
not  so  probable  an  inspiration  as  the  satiric  purpose  of  his 
play,  for  these  other  lines  from  the  same  scene: 

"  None  are  so  sorely  caught  when  they  are  catched 
As  wit  turned  fool ;  f oUy  in  wisdom  hatched 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school 
And  wit's  own  grace  to^grace  a  learned  fool ; 
Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note 
Ab  foolery  in  the  wise  when  wit  doth  dote." 
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"  Your  crafty »  your  world-wise  man,  he  above  the  rest, 
Weaves  his  own  snares  so  fine  he's  often  caught  in  them," 

says  the  writer  of  another  old  play  whom  possibly  Bacon 
never  prompted. 

Next  must  be  deducted  from  the  4404  the  further  indefinite 
number  of  phrases  or  ideas  found  in  the  Promus  and  the  plays 
(indefinite  because  the  boundary  line  is  a  matter  of  opinion  in 
each  case),  which  bear  no  internal  evidence  whether  the  Promus 
borrows  from  the  Play  or  the  Play  from  the  Promus. 

Of  this  class  are  the  most  striking  verbal  resemblances. 
Take  a  single  instance  again,  p.  119,  note  106: 

"A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot." 
Compare 

**A  fool's  bolt  is  Boon  shot."^H.  K,  m.  7 ;  As  F.  X.,  v.  4). 
**  I  will  shoot  my  fool's  bolt  since  you  will  ha\e  it  so." 

^Letter  to  Essex,  15OT. 

This  example  is  certainly  fairly  taken  for  proving  the 
author's  theory  since  Henry  Y.  and  As  You  Like  It  were  not 
printed  until  1600. 

It  is,  however,  quite  unlikely  that  Bacon  would  have  made 
the  note  from  a  published  play,  and  not  unlikely  that  he  had 
made  the  note  from  an  earlier  hearing  of  the  play,  or  even  of 
Shakspear's  conversation,  which  may  have  been  "enriched" 
without  his  keeping  a  Promus. 

A  more  important  deduction  from  the  number  of  resem- 
blances between  the  Promus  and  the  Plays,  and  a  very 
singular  one,  must  be  made,  to  cancel  those  passages  in  which 
the  plays  in  no  manner  resemble  the  original  note  in  the  Pro- 
mus, but  the  resemblance  is  found  solely  in  the  wording  of  a 
translation  of  the  note  by  the  author  or  another.  Instance^ 
note  1060 : 

Ne9cio  quid  medUans  nugarum  iotuB  in  iUi8.—Hor,  8ai*  L,  iz.  3 

This  the  author  translates  "musing  on  some  trifle  or  other 
and  totally  wrapped  up  in  it,"  and  quotes  for  resemblances  in 
the  plays 

''  In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free,"— (H.  iV.  i>.,  n.  1), 

which  contains  one  word  from  the  same  root  with  one  word  in 
the  note,  and 
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"  I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkingB." — (AlVs  W,,  v.  8, 1.) 
"  My  rumination  oft  wrapts  me." — [As  Y.  X.,  rv.  1.) 
'*  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication  to  the  great  Lord." 

—(Tim.  Ath.,  i.  1.) 

then  adds, 

("  Rapt  metaphorically  fourteen  times") 

and  does  not  discover  that  seventeen  out  of  the  eighteen  passa- 
ges from  the  plays  have  no  possible  connection  with  the  note, 
but  that  (unconsciously  forming  her  own  English  like  all  good 
English  on  the  study  of  him),  she  has  borrowed  from  the  poet 
a  single  word  which,  used  in  the  translation  with  no  sugges- 
tion from  the  original,  has  induced  the  sole  resemblance. 

In  the  translation  of  the  latin  "verJis,"  note  1038,  by  the 
word  "  style  "  a  similar  verbal  similarity  is  produced  between 
the  translation,  not  the  latin,  and  two  passages  from  As  You 
Like  It,  and  another  in  1  Hen.,  vi.  4,  7, 

"  The  Turk  writes  not  so  tedious  a  style.^' 

But  the  most  amusing  of  these  affectations  of  resemblance 
between  the  notes  and  the  plays,  suggested  only  by  a  subse- 
quent translation,  occurs  in  note  1085. 

Bed  avQutos  inter  strepere  anser  olores. — Virg.  EcL,  iv.  1. 

Had  Shakspear  somewhere  converted  "strepere  anser,"  in  the 
forming  phraseology  of  his  day,  into  *•  a  goose  obstreperous " 
or  "strepering,"  the  verbal  similarity  might  have  suggested  his 
dependence  on  the  note.  But  it  is  inconceivable  at  first  what 
connection  can  exist  between  this  quotation  from  Virgil  and 
either  of  the  following  passages  cited  as  parallels  by  the 
author : 

"  The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  musician  than  a  wren." — Mer,  Ten.,  v.  1. 

"  Chough's  language ;  gabble  enough.''— (Alls  IF.,  iv.  1.) 

*'  Thou  did'st  gabble  like  a  thing  most  brutish."— (Temp.,  i.  2.) 

Smile  you  my  speeches  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 

Qoose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 

I'd  drive  you  cackling  home  to  Camelot.— (Xear,  n.  2.) 

One  endeavors  to  trace  resemblance  by  contrast,  or  the  con* 
verse,  between  cackling  geese  and  singing  swans,  but  the  con* 
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nection  hardly  foands  plagiarism,  much  less  identity  of  author- 
ship. 

The  secret  consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  Dryden,  who  was 
bom  in  1681,  fifteen  years  after  the  Stratford  Eegister  records 
the  death  of  Shakspear,  and  five  years  after  the  decease  of 
Bacon,  and  whose  English  was  studied  from  their  models^ 
translated  this  phrase  from  the  fourth  eclogae, 

'*  but  gabble  like  a  goose  among  the  swan-like  choir." 

and  Mrs.  Potts  has  adopted  Dryden's  translation. 
Other  numerous  resemblances  may  be  lightly  set  aside. 

"  They  say,  my  lord,  that  Ira  furor  brevis  est  ^—Timon  of  Athens, 

quoted  on  p.  84  as  a  singular  resemblance  to  Bacon's  quotation 
of  the  ** familiar,"  latin  ^^  Ira' furor  brevis  est^^^  **in  his  charge 
to  the  Verge,  and  in  other  speecfies,^^  can  easily  be  regarded  in 
the  popular  play-wright  of  the  day  as  a  popular  and  successful 
hit — "  a  very  palpable  hit "  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  (in  quota- 
tion at  that),  and  one  sees  from  how  pure  a  source  Gilbert  drew^ 
precedents  for  his  lolanthe. 

'*  Faber  fortunae  propriae^'^  reappearing  in  Rhetorical  Soph- 
isms in  the  new  form,  '*  You  shall  not  be  your  own  carver,"" 
may  be  allowed  a  resemblance  to 
*<  Let  him  be  his  own  carver  and  cut  out  his  way."'-Jiicfc'<l  U,^  see  p.  85.. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  with  Swinburne  on  Wills,  who- 
writes  in  1690  on  Testaments  and  Wills,  "One  shall  not 
administer  a  legacy  to  himself;  no  man  shall  be  his  own 
carver." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  days  of  the  Globe  theater 
the  literary  world  was  narrow,  the  things  Shakspear  knew 
were  few.  ^^Haud  muUa  sed  muUum  "  had  never  a  more  per- 
fect or  unconscious  exemplar. 

The  same  plays,  books,  phrases,  proverbs  could  occur  U> 
Shakspear,  Bacon  (and  Swinburne)  less  strangely  than  to 
dwellers  in  a  world  overflowing  with  diverse  literature ;  and, 
were  there  nothing  more  to  the  evidence  Mrs.  Potts  educes 
than  passages  of  the  classes  already  reviewed,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  refuse  her  motion  and  wear  the  smile  of 
derision  whenever  a  doubt  was  suggested  that  the  divine  Shaks^ 
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pear  might  have  been  a  borrower  from  however  greater  a 
scholar. 

The  evidence,  however,  does  not  confine  itself  within  these 
classes.  Often  the  note  in  the  Promos  looks  very  like  the 
seed  whose  full  flower  blooms  in  the  play— often  the  fruit  of 
the  same  stalk  ripens  in  the  essay  of  the  philosopher  and  in  the 
sonnet  of  the  poet ;  and  the  root  is  traced  down  to  the  fertile 
soil  of  a  French  proverb — a  Latin  saw  noted  in  the  Promas ; 
and  it  is  the  seed,  apparently,  or  the  root  which  we  find  in  the 
Promas,  not  some  chosen  blossom  culled  from  the  Play  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Prom  us. 

To  speak  figuratively  is  not  to  speak  critically  or  judicially. 
Yet  the  sense  is  indefinable  by  which,  in  many  cases,  one  satis- 
fies himself  ^*  this  is  the  suggestion,  that  the  expansion ;"  and 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  process  of  reasoning  on  which 
opinion  is  founded. 

Perhaps  it  can  only  be  said  that  a  candid  and  careful  reader 
will  find  germinal  ideas  or  suggestions  in  many  notes  of  the 
Promus  which,  by  reason  of  dates  and  internal  evidence  are 
apparently  not  taken  from  the  plays  or  poems,  and  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  same  ideas  sometimes  in  misconceptions,  plays 
upon  words  or  other  expansions,  into  the  acknowledged  writ- 
ings of  Bacon,  and  ofiener  into  the  plays  and  sonnets  of  Shaks* 
pear ;  and  that  this  occurs  frequently  and  forcibly  enough  to 
warrant  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  conclusion,  that  Bacon's  intel- 
ligence in  some  way  influenced  frequent  passages  in  the  plays 
and  poems. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  evidence  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Potts,  that  the  mind  which  created  the  plays  and  poems 
was  directly  or  indirectly  prompted  by  the  Promus. 

Of  course  the  book  as  a  whole  is  the  only  fair  citation  to 
support  this  proposition.  But,  as  a  double  illustration  of  play 
upon  words  and  a  germinal  or  suggestive  thought  noted  in  the 
I^mus  and  expanded  in  the  Play,  take  note  266, 

''I>e  9a%Km  tout  est  bon,** 

CSompare  with  Mer.  Ven.,  v.  1, 

**  How  manj  things  by  seasons  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection.'' 
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For  an  example  of  the  double  use  made  in  Bacon's  essays 
and  Shakspear's  plays  of  an  idea  from  the  Promus  see  note  1302, 

"  The  launching  (lancing)  of  the  Imposthume  by  him  that  intended 
murder." 

**  This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  i>eace 
That  inward  breaJea,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge." — Ham,,  TV.  4. 
''  He  maketh  the  wound  bleed  intvardSy  engendereth  malign  ulcers  and 
pernicious  impo8thumatum8.*^—{E88.  of  Sedition.) 

The  corruption  of  the  French  word,  itself  a  medical  term 
meaning  an  abscess  or  pus-sack,  into  imposthume,  the  physio- 
logical analogy,  render  it  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
germinal  notion  came  into  the  apprehension  of  the  poet  as 
early  as  it  occurred  to  the  medical  philosopher.  Logical 
sequence  looks  the  other  way.  Yet  there  is  here  an  interesting 
bit  of  internal  evidence  that  the  writer  of  the  play  did  not 
write  the  Promus  or  even  see  it ;  and  that  any  prompting  he 
may  have  received  from  it  was  indirectly  obtained;  (which 
conversely  is  to  say  that  Bacon,  the  acknowledged  writer  of 
the  Promus,  did  not  write  the  plays).  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  any  such  wit  as  Bacon's  or  Shakspear's  should  have  set 
down  this  note  for  a  rwtmorandum  or  hint  out  of  which  to  draw 
a  poetic  conception  and  miss  the  obvious  and  only  poetic  conception 
in  it, — the  providential  overruling  of  murderous  intent  and 
act,  the  unwitting  surgery  of  a  stab.  Could  the  quick  imagi- 
nation, which  adorned  the  perhaps  borrowed  phrase  with  the 
fresh  simile  of  wealth  and  peace  in  surfeit,  have  missed  the 
striking  antithesis  of  surgery  and  murder  ? 

Also  as  a  brief  citation  take — 

Note  1697 :  "  E!n  manffeant  Vappetit  vient" 

''My  more  having  is  a  sauce  to  make  me  hunger  more."— <Jlfac&.,  iv.  8.) 

''As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on."— (Ham., 
1.2.) 

''  Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds  and  makes  them  hungry 

The  more  she  gives  them  speech." — {Per.,  v.  1.) 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  only ;  the  book  is  full  of  such 
evidence.  Has  not  then  the  case  been  opened  ?  Is  not  here 
new  evidence  enough  to  found  a  new  trial?    Not  at  all. 
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Mrs.  Potta*  syllogism  is  in  full — 

1.  Bacon  wrote  the  Promus. 

2.  The  Promus  was  the  store-house  from  which  were  drawn 
ideas  in  the  Plays. 

3.  Bacon  wrote  the  Play& 

Evidently  the  logic  fails.  It  is  not  proved  or  indicated  that 
there  are  no  ideas  in  the  plays  not  drawn  from  the  Promua 

Nor  that  the  ideas  were  drawn  directly  from  the  Promus  by 
the  author  of  the  Plays. 

Nor  that  they  were  drawn  from  the  Promus  by  the  consent 
of  its  author. 

Nor  that  the  ideas  borrowed  from  the  Promus  were  essential 
to  the  plays  or  to  their  author,  or  even  of  any  vital  importance 
to  him,  to  use  the  Baconian  method  of  exclusion. 

Again,  there  is  conceivable  many  another  method  by 
which  the  ideas  of  the  Promus  may  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Plays  without  the  inference  or  indication  of  identity  in 
authorship.  Indeed  the  theory  of  identity  of  authorship  is 
only  attractive  as  most  highly  fanciful  and  improbable;  or  it 
seems,  from  the  citations  in  Mra  Potts'  book  only,  the  most 
impossible  of  all  the  various  multitudinous  suggestions,  which 
will  account  for  all  the  facts. 

As  if  to  make  record  of  her  acknowledgment  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  her  theory,  the  author  exclaims,  p.  516,  "  We 
see  how  true  is  Mr.  Spedding^s  remark  that  there  is  little  in 
Bacon's  writings  that  is  absolutely  original." 

For  a  single  theory  which  would  account  for  all  the  transfers 
from  the  Promus  to  the  Plays,  all  the  resemblances — verbal, 
proverbial,  antithetical ;  suppose  that  Bacon  used  the  Promus 
as  the  author  quoting  Spedding,  p.  3,  says  he  did,  "for  the 
furniture  of  speech,''  is  it  improbable  that  Shakspear  heard  his 
speech,  recognized  good  things  in  it,  remembered  good  things 
and  was  impressed Jby  them,  reproduced  his  impressions? 

*'The  subtle  thoughts  and  antithetical  expressions  almost 
entirely  absent  from  the  early  plays,"  (I)  p.  11,  would  have 
appeared  in  the  later  plays  as  familiarity  increased. 

The  notion  borrows  no  improbability  from  the  personal 
intimacy  and  business  co-partnership  of  Southampton  and 
Pembroke.     It  gains  credibility  from  the  facility  with  which 
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Shakspear  introdaces  into  the  plays  the  fashioDable  ''good 
morrows  "  and  ''  bon  jours/'  his  traveled  acquaintance  brings 
from  "  the  continent."  It  loses  nothing  from  the  similarities 
shared  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

It  is  not  even  impossible  to  imagine  his  influential  and  lordly 
friends,  Southampton  and  Pembroke,  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Globe  and  its  popular  manager,  saying  to  the  plodding 
scholar,  "Will  Shakspear  is  running  dry  for  topics ;  give  him 
a  point  or  two,"  and  the  obliging  (some  have  said  fawning), 
occupant  of  the  wool-sack  passing  over  to  be  immortalized  a 
few  folios  of  notes  on  "  proverbs,  antitheses,  turns  of  expres- 
sion," and  letting  them  go  to  his  friend's  usa  It  is  no  more 
than  he  did  for  other  friends  with  his  judicial  determinations^ 
it  has  been  believed.  Perhaps  there  was  a  quid  pro  quo  or  a 
honorarium.  And  what  if  he  never  used  the  most  of  them 
thereafter?  It  might  have  been  in  the  bond.  It  might  be  a 
vain  man  would  hesitate  to  show  his  use  of  what  Shakspear 
had  already  used. 

Perhaps  and  perhaps. 

It  remains  to  thank  the  author  for  new  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  Shakspear  wrote  his  own  plays,  with  small  thanks 
to  anybody,  and  to  deny  the  new  trial.  The  Promus,  by  fur- 
nishing the  clew  to  some  obscure  passages  in  the  plays,  has 
rendered  them  more  intelligible,  and  is  a  compendious  and 
welcome  note ;  and  by  the  contrasts  of  its  list  of  items  with 
carefully  collated  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  profuse  and 
fertile  mind  which  may  have  availed  itself  of  them,  awakens 
the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  master.  The  expansions  in  the 
plays  of  any  idea  found  in  a  Promus  note  are  of  a  creative,, 
fanciful,  overflowing,  intellect  which  enhances  the  motive  not 
by  mere  logical  development,  but  by  aggregations  of  original, 
poetic,  Skaksperian  power  and  beauty,  adorning,  overwhelming 
it  with  a  current  of  other,  often  grander,  ideas  flowing  from 
another  and  an  independent  source,  one  which  never  has  been 
and  never  can  be  accused  of  ''little  originality" — the  mind 
of  Shakspear.  Even  to  formulate  the  denial  is  to  write  an 
absurdity  which  compels  an  interpolated  apology.  No  one 
can  say  why  or  describe  how  he  knows  the  style  of  a  master. 
Yasari  had  attempted  vainly  to  put  in  words  the  process  by 
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which  he  distingaished  the  toach  of  Raphael.  One  might  as 
well  endeavor  to  reduce  to  algebraic  expression  the  perfame  of 
a  rose: 

Few  lovers  of  Shakspear,  however,  but  will  recognize  him. 
One  recognizes  the  style  of  a  writer  as  he  does  his  sign-manua]^ 
his  autograph  or  handwriting.  Experts  fail  to  bear  well  a 
cross-examination  as  to  the  numerical  chances  on  which  they 
swear  to  a  forgery.  Even  with  microscope,  tracings,  photo- 
graphy and  mathematics,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  chain  of 
reasoning  by  which  one  man's  signature  is  proved. 

But  all  commerce  moves  on  the  facility  with  which  every 
day's  banking  business  practically  does  it,  and  many  a  simple 
fellow  innocent  of  schools  or  colleges,  who  never  heard  the 
word  style,  knows  Shakspear's  style  when  he  sees  or  hears  it 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  accept  interpolations 
not  more  like  than  anything  Bacon  is  known  to  have  written. 
Indeed,  it  is  that  simplicity  and  naturalness,  often  careless, 
even  ungrammatical,  which  so  endears  Shakspear  to  the 
masses,  makes  him  ''not  of  an  age  but  for  all  time"  (Ben 
Jonson  was  quite  a  critic  in  his  way),  and  makes  his  style  so 
unmistakable. 

Note  tM—**Quarta  Luna  nati  (Hercules'  uatiyity 
Quarta  luna  natty  dicuniur  quiparum 
Fdiciter  nati  aunf    Eras.  Ad.  60). 

**At  my  natiyitj 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes 
Of  burning  creasets."— (1  Hen.  IV.,  m.  1.) 

1201 — "You  wiD  not  rise  before  your  betters,  ye  sonne." 

"An  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun 
Peeped  from  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drove  me  to  walk  abroad.** 

— (jB.  Jid.,  I.  %,  ia8-148.> 

1805— "Ion{^  quieaeendi  tempera  fata  ddburU  : 
(Death  wiU  give  a  long  time  for  resting.*') 

"For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?"— (Ham.,  iil  1.) 

14S6— "When  things  are  at  the  periode  of  yU  they  tume  agayne.'* 
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"Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  such  a  heady  currance  scouring  faults ; 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  willf  uhiess 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once; 
As  in  this  King."— (-H«n.  K,  i.  1,  34-1^9.) 

**There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." — (Jvl.  Cces,^  iv.  8.) 

68— "flofte^  et  mars  aram  ^Death,  too,  has  an  altar.)" 
''They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
And  to  the  flre-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war 
All  hot  and  bleeding  will  we  offer  them ; 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood." 

Hotspur.  —(1  Hen.  IF.,  iv.  1.) 

Granted  that  in  these  citations  '*  Dativity,"  one  up  before  the 
sun,  the  '' quietus"  of  death,  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  afiPairs,  an 
altar  of  death  are  suggested  from  the  Promus  or  in  any  man- 
ner by  Bacon,  admit  that  mars  is  corrupted  to  Mars,  what 
logical  development  from  an  index  of  topics  personified 
heaven,  hung  her  front  with  fiery  shapes  and  burning  cressets, 
painted  the  golden  window  of  the  east,  contrasted  the  whips 
and  scorns  of  time  with  the  bare  bodkin,  likened  sudden  refor- 
mation to  a  flood  of  heady  currance,  scouring  faults,  deposed 
Hydra-headed  willfulness  as  if  a  fallen  King,  bounded  the  voy- 
age of  life  with  shoals  and  miseries,  trimmed  the  sacrifices,  hot 
and  bleeding,  for  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war  ? 

In  Macaulay's  Review  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  Poems 
occurs  this  passage :  *'  though  Shakspeare  assures  us  that '  every 
true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief,'  it  is  by  tio  means  the  ease 
that  every  true  poet's  similitude  fits  your  plagiarist"  To 
accuse  Bacon  of  plagiarism  from  his  own  Promus  would 
hardly  fit  yet  if  we  compare  the  use  made  of  a  Promus  note  in 
the  acknowledged  writings  of  Bacon  with  the  presumed  par- 
allel in  the  plays,  the  labored,  though  logical  expansion  of 
Bacon  seems  almost  a  plagiarist's  misfit  contrasted  to  the  grace 
with  which  Shak8p)ear  wears  the  garment  he  has  woven  wher- 
ever he  found  his  warp. 
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Note  1171— < 'Recreation  and  putting  away  of  melancholy." 

< 'Entertain  hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights,  wonder 
and  admiration,  and  therefore  novelties."— <JBSw.  Ibegimen  of  HeaUh.) 

"Your  honor's  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy; 
For  so,  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet, 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congealed  your  hlood 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy; 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  ills  and  lengthens  life." 

—Tarn,  Shrew,  Ind,  3. 

"To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hours  of  meat  and  of 
sleep  and  of  exercise  is  one  of  the  precepts  for  long  lasting En- 
tertain hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights  rather  than  sur- 
feit of  them.  Avoid  anger  fretting  inwBidB.^^-^Ess,  of  Regimen  of 
HealtK) 

"Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls; 
Sweet  recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair; 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures  and  foes  to  life."— (Com.  JE^.,  v.  1.) 

89 — "A  stone  without  a  foyle." 

"He  that  is  only  real  had  need  to  have  exceeding  great  parts  of  vir- 
tue; as  the  stone  had  need  to  be  rich  that  is  set  without  foil." — {Ese,  of 
Ceremonies.) 

"A  base  foul  stone  made  precious  by  the  foil  of  England's  chair,  where 
he  was  falsely  set."— (J2.  IIL,  v.  8.) 

"The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  return."— <J2.  U.,  i.  8.) 

Note  1802,  already  quoted,  serves  as  an  example  here  also. 

Mr&  Potts's  book  is  a  failure  in  that  which  it  attempts.  It 
adduces  no  evidence  going  to  show  that  Bacon  wrote  the 
poems  or  plays  of  Shftkspear.  The  book  itself  affords  the 
strongest  rebuttal  of  its  leading  proposition,  only  affording 
examples  like  those  already  cited,  the  new  evidence  going 
some  way  toward  explaining  the  mystery  (so  far  as  there  ever 
was  any),  why  some  of  the  currents  of  Shakspear's  thought 
should  have  in  a  degree  coincided  with  some  of  Baoon'& 
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This  review  has  nothing  to  do  with  some  old  questions 
which  natarallj  rise  against  the  challenge  of  Shakspear's 
authorship.  It  will  hardly  be  forgotten  that  there  are  such 
questions,  especially  some  of  newly  suggested  strength  after 
the  reading  of  the  Prom  us. 

Whence  came  the  antagonism  of  sentiment  The  commenda- 
tion of  euphuism  by  the  one,  its  satirization  by  the  other  ? 

Whence  the  dramatic  power  —  the  march  of  the  play? 
Whence  the  humanity,  the  one  "  touch  of  nature  to  make  the 
whole  world  kin  ?"  That  freemasonry  of  the  lowly  which 
makes  the  John  Bidds  cling  to  Shakspear  as  to  their  bibles 
only?  Whence  that  unconscious  democracy  which  tries 
royalty  by  standards  of  manhood?  Whence  the  personal 
kindness,  love  which  warms  the  hearts  of  three  centuries  ? 

The  book  gives  fresh  vigor  to  the  old  question  what,  with 
Bacon's  learning,  advantages,  connection  might  not  Shaksp)ear 
have  written? 

Exchange  the  torch  of  the  link-boy  for  the  libraries  of  Gam- 
bridge,  the  drudgery  of  the  manager  for  the  poise  of  the  chan- 
cellor, how  might  the  genius  of  the  dramatist  have  developed  ? 

Had  it  lost  anything  of  the  sweetness  of  its  humanity,  any- 
thing of  its  kinship  with  the  whole  world;  had  it  grown  over 
familiar  with  jealousies  of  court,  learned  to  betray  Essex,  up- 
hold the  rack,  to  despise  the  "only  real"  (note  89,  above 
quoted),  the  world  had  suffered  loss. 

The  question  seems  put  only  to  be  answered  again,  but  it  is 
the  poet  himself  who  puts  it,  in  a  modest  though  trustful  im- 
plied estimate  of  his  own  powers,  in  sonnet  82. 

'^Vouchsafe  this  loving  thought  t 

ELad  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age, 

A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage ; 

But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove 
Theirs  for  their  style  III  read,  his  for  their  love." 
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Abticlb  VL— ROTHE  ON  THE  ATONEMENT. 

[DOOMATIK,  Bd.  II.,  §§  61-66.]* 

Translated  by  Eer.  Qbo.  B.  SnEVKHB. 

§  51.  The  solution  of  the  oMinomy  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement. 

The  removal  of  bid,  as  required  by  the  idea  of  redemption, 
is  twofold,  (1)  the  removal  of  its  consequences  for  the  sinner  in 
his  relation  to  G-od  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
involves  his  standing  under  the  divine  wrath, — more  exactly, 
the  removal  of  guilt  and  penalty  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  by  Qt)d, —  and  (2)  the 
actual  putting  away  {diHrrjot^)  of  sin  itself  in  the  sinner,  the 
real  removal  of  his  sinfulness  and  the  restoration  of  a  normal 
religious  condition  in  him.  Both  these  elements  of  the  work 
mutually  condition  each  other.  On  account  of  his  holiness  and 
righteousness,  God  cannot  forgive  the  sinner  unless  he  is  actu- 
ally made  free  and  separated  from  his  sin ;  for  so  long  as  he  is 
sinful,  God's  working  upon  him  must  react  against  him ;  the 
divine  self -consciousness  as  holiness  must  determine  his  as  a  feel- 
ing of  guilt ;  the  divine  activity  as  righteousness  must  determine 
his  as  an  impulse  to  repentance,  that  is,  as  an  evil  conscience.  But 
equally  is  a  real  freedom  from  sin,  an  actual  separation  of  the 
sinner  from  it  impossible  without  his  first  obtaining  forgiveness 
from  Gt>d,  for  so  long  as  God  repels  him,  he  can  not  really  turn 
from  sin  toward  him.  Here  lies  an  antinomy  whose  solution 
the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God  absolutely  demand.  For 
this  solution  cannot  continue  to  stand  in  the  mere  punishment 
of  sin.  This  idea  demands  that  God  hold  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  refusal  and  rejection  toward  every  sinful  creature  but  that  in 
really  rejecting  him,  he  at  the  same  time  take  away  his  sin  while 
the  sinful  creature  himself  he  repela     The  holiness  and  right- 

*It  is  believed  that  these  sections,  though  comprising  but  a  small  part 
of  Rothe's  dlscossion  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  win  give  the 
most  impovtanl  ideas  and  oonGhudons  of  his  unique  and  suggestive  views. 
—IV. 
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eousness  of  God  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  actual 
removal  of  sin  in  and  for  the  creature.  If  this  result  is  con- 
ditioned by  a  previous  forgiveness  of  sin,  then  the  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God  demand  such  a  forgiveness ;  only  they 
strictly  demand,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  forgiveness  be  ac- 
complished in  such  a  way  that  in  it  the  action  of  God  in  repu- 
diating sin  be  established,  i.  e.,  that  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness of  God  be  perfectly  maintained.  What  is  here  demanded 
as  the  solution  of  this  antinomy  is  atonement,  i.  e.,  the  making 
of  sin  forgivable.  Accordingly  there  must  be  a  modification 
of  the  sinner's  attitude  toward  God  such  that  notwithstanding 
God*s  holiness  and  righteousness,  the  sin  which  still  really 
clings  to  him  may  be  forgiven  and  that  he,  in  spite  of  it,  may 
enter  into  communion  with  God.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  is  plain  in  what  this  atonement  for  sin  must  in  the  concrete 
consist  There  is  only  one  conceivable  case  in  which  God, 
without  detriment  to  his  holiness  and  righteousness,  can  forgive 
the  sinner  his  sins  before  their  actual  removal,  viz:  the  case  in 
which  God  has  the  certain  guaranty,  lying  in  the  transaction 
itself,  that  sin  shall  be  in  the  sinner  actually  removed,  if  for- 
giveness is  granted  him  beforehand  so  that  this  prevenient 
receiving  of  forgiveness, — this  anticipated  forgiveness, — is  in 
the  sinner  the  actual  beginning  of  a  continuous  and  certainly 
effective  process  of  the  removal  of  sin  and  the  real  entrance  upon 
his  separation  from  it.  In  this  case,  and  only  so,  would  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  sinner  be  so  modified  that  without  preju- 
dice to  his  holiness  and  righteousness,  he  would  no  longer  have 
occasion  to  regard  it  as  a  relation  of  wrath;  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  just  on  account  of  his  holiness  and  righteousness, 
he  could  no  longer  regard  the  relation  as  one  of  wrath,  and  he 
can  enter  into  communion  with  the  sinner,  conferring  his  grace 
upon  him ;  or  rather,  he  must  now  do  so,  that  is,  the  sin  of  the 
sinner  would  be  atoned  for. 

But  this  case  must  not  only  exist  in  relation  to  the  sin  of  the 
individual  sinner,  but  also  to  that  of  the  sinful  race  of  creatures 
in  its  totality.  This  follows  from  the  necessary  and  indissoluble 
connection  of  the  individual  with  the  whole,  but  especially  from 
the  fiEtct  that  the  sin  of  the  individual  can  only  be  oompletely 
put  away  when  sin  is  also  abolished  in  its  workings  outside  of 
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the  man  himself,  that  is,  when  the  destructive  operations  of  sin 
upon  others  and  in  general  upon  human  society,  are  checked. 
The  case  which  is  here  supposed  in  relation  to  the  sin  of  human- 
ity— both  in  general  and  in  individuals — has  actually  been 
realized  in  the  complete  preparation  of  the  second  Adam  to  be 
the  Bedeemer.  In  the  completed  Redeemer,  according  to  the 
very  idea  of  him,  dwells  the  absolutely  adequate  power  for  the 
putting  away  of  sin  in  humanity,  both  as  a  whole  and  as  indi- 
viduals. He  has  set  in  movement  a  historical  process  of  the 
actual  removal  of  sin  in  humanity, — a  process  which  must  with- 
out fail  progressively  attain  its  end,  on  the  presupposition  that 
on  the  side  of  God  an  anticipated  forgiveness  of  sins  takes 
place.  Therefore  in  the  case  of  every  person  who,  by  coming 
through  faith  into  personal  communion  of  life  with  the  Be- 
deemer, enters  upon  this  process  begun  and  led  on  by  him,  God 
is  furnished  with  an  adequate  guaranty  for  the  perfect,  actual 
removal  of  his  sin.  And  the  guaranty  of  this  is  that  in  him 
the  process  of  actually  removing  sin  and  the  realization  of  his 
separation  from  it  are  begun,  in  case  God  forgives  him  and  con- 
fers upon  him  his  grace. 

Thus  can  the  holy  and  righteous  God  forgive  the  sin  so 
atoned  for,  or  rather  we  may  say,  he  must  graciously  forgive  it 
just  on  account  of  his  holiness  and  righteousness.  As  now  the 
efficacy  of  the  atoning  power  of  the  Redeemer  is  conditioned 
for  the  individual  upon  his  entering  by  faith  into  real  commu- 
nity of  life  with  him,  just  so  is  it  conditioned  for  humanity  in 
general  upon  the  reality  of  this  connection  of  life  in  which  the 
Redeemer  stands  to  it  and  its  development 

So  then  the  relation  of  communion  with  God  is  restored  for 
sinful  humanity  through  the  Redeemer,  and  accordingly  the 
basis  is  established  for  a  new  religious  development  leading 
humanity  ever  more  and  more  out  of  its  abnormal  condition 
into  a  normal  one. 

§  52.   The  atoning  significance  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 

If  we  now  ask  further  by  what  means  the  Redeemer  has 
atoned  for  the  sin  of  humanity,  the  general  answer  is  simply : 
by  qualifying  himself  to  be  the  Redeemer.  For  the  atonement 
for  human  sin  consists  just  in  this,  that  a  human  individual  is 
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absolutely  fitted  to  completely  accomplish  the  actual  removal  of 
sin  in  humanity.     More  exactly,  however,  bis  qualification  for 
this  work  rests  upon  his  perfect  union,  on  the  one  side,  with 
Ood  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  human  race.     The  Redeemer 
has  accordingly  atoned  for  our  sin  by  developing  himself,  per- 
sonally or  morally  to  absolute  perfectness  in  a  perfectly  normal 
way  ;  that  is,  by  developing  himself  in  an  absolutely  complete 
manner  into  a  perfectly  good  and  holy  Being.     By  this  mean» 
he  directly  qualified  himself  for  absolute  union  with  God,  on 
the  one  side,  and  with  the  totality  of  oar  race  on  the  other. 
This  is  the  complete  sanctification  of  the  Redeemer  by  which  he 
is  specifically  prepared  to  be  to  the  sinful  world,  in  a  perfectly 
adequate  way,  the  cause  and  principle  of  its  sanctification. 
What  therefore  Jesus  proposes  to  himself  as  his  task  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  to  be  the  Redeemer,  is,  that  he  accomplish 
in  himself  (through  a  perfectly  normal  moral  self-development) 
ihe  absolute  giving  up  of  self,  or,  in  other  words,  the  absolute- 
giving  up  of  what  belongs  of  right  to  him,  on  the  one  hand  to- 
God,  and  on  the  other  to  humanity.    Now  the  giving  of  himself 
to  God  is  that  oflFeriiig  which,  according  to  the  very  idea  of  it, 
is  a  self-offering.     The  giving  of  himself  to  humanity  is  the^ 
offering  up  of  himself  for  their  good  out  of  pure  love  to  them. 
But  both  the  offering  and  the  offering  up  of  himself  become 
absolute  only  by  the  giving  up  of  even  the  last  and  most  pecu- 
liar possession  which  he  could  give,  viz:  his  physical  life. 
Only  through  the  perfectly  free  giving  up  of  his  physical  life 
to  God  and  to  humanity  for  its  good,  can  Jesus  prepare  himself 
to  be  the  Redeemer  and  thereby  accomplish  the  atonement  for 
sin.     His  sanctification  therefore  consists  in  concreto  in  his  per- 
fecting his  individual  being  into  a  completely  holy  Being  in  an 
absolutely  perfect  manner;  more  exactly,  it  consists  in   hia 
forming  for  his  individual  personality  a  completely  spiritual  or 
animated  body  and  in  producing  the  spirit  called  by  precimi- 
nence  the  Holy  Spirit 

Accordingly  it  is  his  individual  discipline  upon  which  all 
depends.  Indeed  so  far  as  his  relation  to  God  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned, it  is  in  a  religious  point  of  view  his  individual  religious 
discipline  Everything  depends  finally  upon  the  fact  of  his- 
whole  individual  development  of  life  being  a  process  of  per- 
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fectly  normal  and  complete  religions  training.  Now  this  indi- 
vidual training  is  dedication  and,  religiously  considered,  prayer. 
It  is  necessariljt  involved  in  this  idea  that  the  material  nature 
be  formed  for  the  personality,  as  individual,  into  a  spiritual 
organ — a  process  of  producing  a  possession  or  right  of  one's 
own.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  involved  the  giving  up  to 
God  of  this  organ  formed  for  the  individual  personality  or  of 
this  right  of  possession  {eigenihum)  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
activity  in  the  individual  and  through  him,  that  is,  to  be  an 
oflfering,  yes,  a  self-offering.  Only  through  a  life  which  in  its 
complete  totality  is  a  perfectly  true  offering — hence  a  self- 
offering — can  Jesus,  the  second  Adam,  raise  himself  to  com- 
plete union  with  God.  He  must  fully  give  up  his  rightful  pos- 
session to  God  although  it  ^^as  completely  attained  by  himsell 
Thereby  every  peculiar  possession  of  his  is  declined.  Only 
thus, — through  his  complete  self-privation  culminating  only  in 
his  unconditioned  and  perfectly  free  giving  of  his  own  physical 
life,  the  absolutely  voluntary  assumption  of  death  on  account 
of  the  will  of  God,  the  absolute  martyrdom, — is  his  union  with 
God  completed.  Only  by  this  means  can  he  accordingly  qual- 
ify himself  to  be  the  Redeemer  and  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  atonement  for  the  sin  of  humanity.  Just  so  on  the  human 
side  of  his  work :  if  the  normalness  and  completeness  of  the 
moral  development  of  the  individual  is  necessarily  conditioned 
upon  his  entering  into  perfectly  normal  and  complete  commun- 
ion with  all  other  individuals  through  pure  and  complete  love, 
80  is  the  moral  completeness  of  Jesus,  the  second  Adam,  and 
his  qualification  to  be  the  Redeemer,  and  hence  the  means  of 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  humanity,  conditioned  on  this  side 
upon  his  self-offering  and  especially  upon  his  giving  up  of  his 
rightful  possession,  though  completely  won,  to  the  human  race. 
They  are  conditioned  upon  his  perfect  giving  up  of  self  in 
complete  love  which  can  culminate  only  in  the  unconditioned 
and  unconditionally  free  gift  of  even  his  own  physical  life  to 
humanity  out  of  love  for  it, — only  in  the  perfectly  voluntary 
assumption  of  death  for  collective  humanity,  for  their  good, 
viz :  their  redemption, — only  in  the  unconditioned  offering  of 
himself  for  them  out  of  unconditioned  love  for  them.  This 
self -offering  through  which  alone  Jesus,  the  second  Adam,  can 
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become  the  real  Eedeemer  of  sinful  humanity  and,  as  such,  the 
means  of  atonement  for  sin,  is  in  itself  the  most  prodigous  moral 
work  and  struggle.  Being  accomplished  in  a  sinful  world  it  is 
an  offering  for  sin  and  is  moreover  a  painful  and  peculiar  suf- 
fering, because,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  com- 
pleted as  a  work  determined  by  the  sin  of  man  and  historically 
prompted  and  accomplished  by  the  hatred  of  man  toward  good- 
ness and  God,  toward  his  truth,  love,  and  holiness. 

This  atoning  self-oflFering  of  the  Eedeemer  is  essentially  the 
work  of  his  entire  life,  so  that  his  life  is  one  grand  act  of  self- 
offering  to  God  and  for  humanity.  Indeed  it  could  not  be  a 
real  and  true  sin-offering  at  all  if  only  a  moral  element  came 
forward  in  it  which  were  no  element  of  such  an  offering.  But 
the  self-offering  of  the  Redeemer  has  a  really  redemptive  power 
which  is  grounded  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  real  self -offering,  that 
is,  an  absolute  and  perfectly  complete  giving  up  of  his  rightful 
possession  to  God  and  for  man, — for  only  through  this  is  he 
really  the  Redeemer.  This  self-offering  is  rendered  absolute 
and  complete  only  through  the  giving  up  of  his  physical  life, 
through  and  in  his  death. 

It  is  in  his  death  that  his  sanctification  or  qualification  to  be 
the  Redeemer  is  first  really  and  clearly  attained.  Hence  it  is 
essentially  and  specifically  his  death  in  which  the  redemptive 
power  of  his  life  chiefly  lies  and  it  is  really  through  his  death 
that  his  whole  life  first  becomes  an  atonement  for  our  sin.  Had 
he  not  stood  the  test  of  death  ;  that  is,  had  he  not  absolutely  com- 
pleted his  union  with  God  and  humanity,  then  would  his  whole 
life  have  been  a  vain  attempt  at  atonement  for  the  sins  of  hu- 
manity. But  through  his  endurance  of  this  test,  every  element 
of  his  life  becomes  what  it  was  to  be  and  ought  to  be,  really 
redemptive. 

It  is  accordingly  something  more  than  an  accident  that  of 
old  it  was  attempted  to  accomplish  atonement  foi'  sin  specifically 
through  offerings  and  from  this  presupposition  it  has  resulted 
that  sin  can  be  atoned  for  only  by  the  sin-offering.  (Heb.  ix.  22). 
It  is  not  therefore  from  a  mere  natural  accommodation  to  the 
ideas  generally  prevalent  at  its  entrance  into  the  world,  that 
Christianity  connects  the  idea  of  atonement  for  sin  with  that  of 
the  offering  and  bases  the  atonement  directly  upon  the  death  of 
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the  Redeemer.  'AH  this  is  done  from  a  necessity  grounded  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  As  soon  as  we  once  see  that  redemp- 
tion, and  specially  atonement  for  sin,  can  only  really  be  accom- 
plished by  a  moral  work,  then  should  we  also  perceive  and  un- 
derstand that  this  work  can  only  be  an  offering,  and  indeed  the 
only  real  offering — self-offering ;  for  this  self-offering,  the  giving 
of  himself  in  unconditioned,  perfectly  self-denying  love  to  God 
and  humanity,  is  the  absolutely  great,  the  only  perfectly  com- 
plete human  moral  work.  It  is  matter  of  experience  that  man 
only  comes  to  moral  elevation  and  completeness  in  the  measure 
in  which  his  life  is  full  of  offering — self-offering  to  God  and 
man.  Surely  the  grandest  thing  in  human  life  is  this  self-giv- 
ing, if  only  the  true  idea  of  it  is  understood. 

§  53.  The  struggle  of  Jesus  with  Satan  and  his  kingdom. 

If  in  the  sense  explained,  the  whole  life-work  of  the  Redeemer 
is  that  work  through  which  he  has  accomplished  the  atonement 
for  the  sin  of  humanity,  then  his  conflict  with  Satan  also  be- 
longs under  this  head  as  a  particular  side  of  that  work.  That 
he  should  victoriously  sustain  that  conflict  was  a  demand  really 
included  in  his  qualification  for  the  Redeemer.  In  consequence 
of  sin  there  exists  between  natural  humanity  and  the  kingdom 
of  evil  spirits  a  real  connection  which  is  grounded  in  the  cos- 
mical  position  of  that  kingdom.  By  its  means  the  evil  spirit- 
world  reaches  with  its  activity  the  world  of  man  and  through 
the  sinfulness  of  the  world  finds  access  to  it.  Thus  between 
them  a  relation  of  communion  is  established  which  is  so  close 
that  the  demon-world  possesses  in  sinful  humanity  a  kingdom 
of  darkness  and  its  princes.  Into  this  kingdom  of  evil  Jesus 
is  placed  in  order  to  prepare  himself  to  be  the  Redeemer.  Ac- 
cordingly he  also  stands  within  the  sphere  of  the  influences  of 
the  demons  and  their  prince  and  is  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
Satan.  That  he  should  do  this  belongs  essentially  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  earthly,  human  existence  into  which  he  must 
enter, — to  the  human  destiny  which  he  must  perfectly  as- 
sume. But  he  undertakes  this  to  conquer.  Even  on  the 
particular  side  under  consideration,  he  must  prove  himself  the 
Lord  if  he  is  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  sinful  humanity.  Only  in 
case  he  is  able  to  break  through  the  hindrance  to  his  moral 
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developmeDt  which  he  met  in  the  attacks  of  Satan  and  to  con- 
quer even  this  invisible  foe;  only  in  case  he  is  fitted  for  this, 
can  he  be  prepared  to  accomplish  the  actual  removal  of  sin  in 
humanity, — only  when  he  accomplishes  this  is  he  qualified  to 
be  the  Redeemer  and  able  as  such,  at  the  same  time,  to  atone 
for  the  sin  of  humanity. 

§  54.   The  substitution  of  Jesus, 

According  to  what  has  been  said  a  substitution  of  the  Re- 
deemer for  us  certainly  takes  place  in  his  work  as  the  high- 
priest  who  atones  for  our  sins.  He,  the  Holy  One,  completes 
the  offering  in  atonement  for  sin  instead  of  the  sinners  to  whom 
it  belonged  but  who  were  unable  to  present  it.  He  perfects  the 
necessary  conditions  of  our  salvation  which  we  were  not  able 
to  fulfill.  This  be  does  not  in  the  sense  that  he  has  done  any- 
thing which  has  for  himself  no  aim  and  no  significance.  For 
that  whereby  he  completes  the  atonement  for  our  sins  is  his 
own  personal  attainment  to  completeness  which  he  must  accom- 
plish for  himself  and  which  indeed  was  even  the  express  task 
of  his  calling.  Notwithstanding  he  completes,  at  the  same 
time,  a  work  which  it  belongs  to  us  to  complete  but  for  which 
we  are  not  equal.  He  stands  forth  in  his  priestly  work  as  the 
One  who  has  both  the  perfect  will  and  power  to  draw  all  indi- 
vidual men  to  himself  and  thereby  to  make  them  like  himself 
in  holiness, — the  One  by  whose  power  the  old  natural  race  is 
regenerated  into  holy  spirituality  and  who  is  therefore  the  real 
representative  of  the  collective  human  race  and  of  each  particu- 
lar member  of  that  race  now  renewed  from  a  material  to  a  spir- 
itual existence.  So  far  as  his  high-priestly  work  is  also  really 
a  suffering,  it  is  still  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  peculiar  sense  as  a 
substitution. 

That  his  moral  and  religious  life-work  was  at  the  same  time 
a  suffering,  an  experience  of  evil,  did  not  have  its  ground  in 
himself,  the  absolutely  Sinless,  but  only  in  the  sinfulness  of  the 
world  in  which  he  must  solve  his  problem  of  life  and  for  which 
he  did  solve  it.  The  evil  with  which  he  came  into  conflict  did 
not  touch  him  at  all  in  and  of  itself;  it  merely  belonged  to  the 
course  of  the  world  which  had  incurred  it  through  its  sin.  But 
still  he  shares  with  the  world  its  evil  and  indeed  in  such  a  way 
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that  through  his  participation  in  it  he,  at  the  same  time,  takes 
it  away.  For  his  suffering  of  evil  is  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
quering of  sin  and  hence  a  putting  away  of  evil  which  is  the 
consequence  and  penalty  of  sin.  The  substitution  of  the  Be- 
deemer  which  takes  place  in  his  relation  to  evil  is  still  more  pe- 
<^uliar  because  by  virtue  of  his  sympathy  with  the  sinful  world 
he  felt  the  suffering  which  came  upon  him, — ^and  which  was  en- 
tirely foreign  to  him  personally  as  it  existed  in  the  world's  con- 
sciousness to  which  it  peculiarly  belonged — as  the  penalty  of 
Bin.  So  has  the  Redeemer  suffered  in  our  stead  the  penalties 
of  our  sins  and  as  veritable  sin-penalties,— only  not  as  his  oum 
punishment.  The  absolute  clearness  of  his  own  self-conscious- 
ness must  not  be  dimmed  through  his  absolute  sympathy  with 
us,  if  he  is  to  perfectly  preserve  his  normal  moral  life,  that  is, 
if  he  is  to  be  the  Redeemer.  But  this  clear  self-consciousness 
would  have  been  dimmed  had  he  felt  our  sin  as  his  own  and  the 
suffering  of  our  punishment  as  his  own  punishment;  if  he  had 
felt  the  wrath  of  God  for  sin  against  himsell  But  the  neces- 
sary presupposition  of  sympathy  with  another  is  that  he  who 
feels  the  sympathy  distinguishes  himself  and  his  condition  from 
him  with  whom  he  sympathises  and  his  condition.  Now  of 
such  a  one  it  must  certainly  be  said  that  he  suffers  vicariously. 
For  by  virtue  of  his  position  in  the  human  community,  every 
individual  participates  in  the  sum  of  evil  which  is  placed  upon 
the  community  through  the  total  mass  of  the  sin  of  all.  Ac- 
cordingly he  participates  in  evil  whose  cause  he  can  not  refer 
at  all  to  his  own  individual  sin.  And  since  every  morally 
right  endurance  of  evil,  especially  of  social  evil,  is  at  the  same 
time,  at  least  partially,  a  removal  of  evil,  it  follows  that  every 
individual  through  his  suffering  in  many  ways  takes  away  from 
others  evil  which  otherwise  they  must  have  suffered  and  that 
rightfully  as  penalties  for  their  sins.  But  just  here  we  reach  a 
point  in  which  an  absolutely  essential  difference  presents  itself 
in  this  respect  between  the  Redeemer  and  every  other.  Our 
suffering  for  others  in  such  a  way  as  thereby  to  conquer  evil 
and  in  some  measure  to  take  it  away  from  them  is  conditioned 
upon  the  maraUy  right  endurance  of  evil ;  for  in  the  morally 
unjust  suffering  we  rather  beget  new,  common  evil  and  thus 
multiply  the  evil  which  affects  others  not  directly  on  their  own 
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account  For  that  morally  right  bearing  of  evil  we  are  how- 
ever made  capable  only  by  our  personal  connection  with  the 
Kedeemer  through  grace ;  and  even  in  this  case  we  attain  to  it 
only  relatively. 

The  Eedeemer  therefore  suffers  the  evil  that  falls  upon  hin> 
and  which  in  itself  is  foreign  to  him  in  an  absolutely  guiltless 
manner — so  that  he  shares  it  perfectly  with  us ; — he  shares  it 
with  us  in  such  a  manner  that  his  suffering  of  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  removal  of  it  The  same  does  not  hold  true  however  ia 
all  these  respects.  Outside  of  our  connection  with  him  that 
result  does  not  take  place  at  all ;  so  far  as  we  stand  in  real  con* 
nection  with  him,  it  still  takes  place  in  us  only  relatively. 
Moreover,  this  suffering  of  one  for  another  in  our  relation  to- 
each  other  is  thoroughly  reciprocal ;  in  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  us  it  falls  absolutely  on  the  side  of  Christ  And  so- 
the  suffering  of  the  Eedeemer  remains  in  a  wholly  peculiar 
sense,  vicarioua 

§  66.  The  merit  of  the  Medeemer, 

Finally  the  high-priestly  work  of  the  Redeemer  which  atones 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  establishes  an  absolute  merit  (not  per- 
haps in  his  relation  to  God,  but)  in  his  relation  to  us,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old,  natural  humanity.  The  idea  of  merit  is  just 
this: — that  a  product  of  our  universal  discipline,  as  such,  is 
a  universal,  worthy  instrument  for  the  human  personality  in  its- 
work  at  the  solution  of  the'  moral  task — considered  from  the 
religious  point  of  view,  a  sacrament — an  absolutely  commonly 
useful,  holy  thing. 

This  merit  conceived  of  in  a  religious  manner  as  the  product 
of  the  universal  religious  discipline  is  a  universal  organ  of  the 
activity  of  God  in  the  world  for  its  sanctification.  Since  the 
Redeemer  atones  for  the  sins  of  the  world  by  preparing  himself 
to  be  the  Redeemer,  that  is,  by  making  himself,  his  person,  and 
his  whole  life  a  perfectly  appropriate  and  universal  instrument 
for  the  solution  of  the  religious,  moral  problem — ^yes,  the  only 
instrument  in  this  relation  by  virtue  of  which  all  other  instru- 
ments have  their  applicability, — by  making  himself  an  abso- 
lutely primary  sacrament  (whereby  alone  there  are  and  can  be 
really  specially  holy  things  or  sacraments),  he  has  obtained 
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hereby  the  absolute  merit  from  which  all  haman  merits  must 
io  the  first  instance  flow  ;  and  bis  person  and  life  have  in  hu- 
manity and  for  it — as  its  absolute  sacrament — the  absolute,  uni- 
versal worth.  The  atonement  for  sin  through  him  is  therefore 
essentially  conditioned  upon  this  absolute  merit  of  his ;  and  if 
we  by  means  of  the  atonement  for  sin  receive  forgiveness  for 
our  sins  through  him,  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
reckoning  of  his  merit  to  us ;  that  is,  God  looks  upon  our  sin 
as  taken  away,  not  because  the  real  possibility  and  absolute 
guaranty  of  their  future  removal  lies  in  ourselves,  but  in  the 
Bedeemer  (by  virtue  of  our  relation  to  him)  and  in  that  which 
he  has  wrought  for  us  by  his  means  for  this  moral  end. 

The  atonement  for  our  sin  made  by  the  Bedeemer  naturally 
continues,  like  himself  even  in  the  condition  of  his  exaltation, 
a  real  power  to  accomplish  in  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  fur- 
nish us  his  grace  afresh  as  often  as  we  need  it  It  also  assures 
those  who  are  already  related  to  the  Bedeemer,  in  respect  to 
the  faults  which  still  overtake  them,  of  the  renewed  forgiveness 
of  their  sins.  This  is  suitably  expressed  by  the  idea  of  the 
representative  or  mediatorial  office  of  the  Bedeemer. 
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Abtiolb  VII.— is   death   AN   ACCIDENT?     A   META- 
PHYSICAL  INQUIRY. 

[Note.— In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  possible  post  mortem 
probation,  the  phrase  ''  the  accident  of  death"  has  been  used  to  antici- 
pate the  purely  exegetical  discussion  in  this  way.  It  is  said,  '*  it  is  irra- 
tional to  suppose  that  an  event  so  accidental  as  death  should  be  the 
boundary  of  the  soul's  probation* "  This  statement,  if  accepted,  vitiates 
the  argument  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  probation  of  the  soul  is 
limited  to  this  life.] 

There  is  a  well  known  picture  of  Albrecht  Darer's  that  rep- 
resents a  Knight  completely  armed  and  well  mounted,  riding 
through  a  thick  forest.  At  his  side  on  a  sorry  horse  rides 
Death.  As  is  so  often  the  case  with  Darer's  master-pieces,  the 
meaning  of  the  picture  is  an  enigma.  Many  stoat  contentions 
have  been  held  over  it,  but  the  true  intent  of  the  artist  remains 
unknown.  Who  is  the  Knight  ?  What  perils  are  before  him 
in  the  forest  ?  Is  his  elaborate  armor  adequate  to  protect  him  ? 
If  so,  why  does  Death  ride  at  his  heel  ?  Is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  only  accidental  and  external,  or  is  there  some 
more  intimate  connection,  some  half-suggested  reality,  which 
gives  to  the  bony  finger  of  that  grewsome  skeleton  a  power  of 
fateful  touch  the  moment  it  shall  be  extended  ? 

The  discussion  may  be  long  continued  before  the  whole  truth 
is  known.  But,  in  face  of  the  problems  which  the  serious 
thinking  of  the  day  is  pondering,  the  picture  may  have  a  sig- 
nificance which,  in  its  depth  of  meaning,  again  reveals  what 
has  so  often  been  discovered,  that  to  the  master  minds  of  every 
age  is  given  a  spiritual  insight  which  unites  them  to  the 
brotherhood  of  seers,  and  makes  them  teachers  for  all  tima 

The  philosophical  as  well  as  the  religious  question  of  the  day 
is,  *'  Is  death  an  accident?  It  may  be  found  that  in  this  pic- 
ture of  Durer^s  we  have  at  the  hand  of  one  who  has  left  abund- 
ant testimony  that  he  thought  profoundly  on  many  themes,  an 
intimation  of  the  correct  answer. 

The  phrase  '*  The  accident  of  death  "  is  a  happy  one.  It 
meets  the  reqairements  of  that  wise  saying  of  Montaigne's,  ao- 
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<K>rding  to  which  he  had  observed  that  when  serious  evils  are 
<3alled  by  light  names  they  are  more  easily  borna  If  death  is 
indeed  an  accident,  then  it  can  be  met  with  something  of  the 
fortitude  with  which  strong  men  meet  the  other  serious  pains 
and  haps  of  life.  It  comes  to  us,  but  is  not  of  us.  It  can 
pinion  the  arms  and  palsy  the  tongue,  but  it  cannot  bind  the 
free  spirit  or  conquer  the  resolute  will  It  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  circumstance.  Assured  of  this,  we  can 
as  calmly  go  with  the  dying  Socrates  as  we  could  with  the 
storm-tossed  Ulysses,  who,  with  all  his  miseries,  was  not 
to  die. 

Nor  is  the  term  '* Accident"  limited  to  what  comes  by 
chance.  Extend  it  in  the  widest  sense,  until  it  embraces  any- 
thing that  may  befall,  that  does  not  stand  in  some  direct  and  in- 
timate relation  with  our  very  self,  still  we  may  ride  on  bravely. 
Only  when  that  grim  skeleton  is  in  some  way  an  emanation 
from  myself,  or  rides  behind,  the  witness  of  a  destiny  which  I 
myself  am  fixing,  is  he  a  terror. 

If  the  one  view  is  correct,  we  may  hang  the  ancient  picture 
before  us  at  our  feasts ;  it  declares  that  stout  hearts  have  little 
to  fear.  If  the  other  is  the  truer,  we  might  better  take  it  to 
the  place  of  prayer. 

The  ultimate  truth  of  the  matter  it  may  be  given  only  to 
God  to  know.  It  is,  perhaps,  primarily  a  question  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  final  word  will  remain  one  of  exegesis.  And  yet 
it  may  be  possible  to  help  the  exegesis,  or  at  least  prepare  the 
way  for  it  by  pointing  out  the  bearing  which  some  of  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  man's  nature,  and  more  particularly  of  his 
will,  have  upon  the  problem. 

Whatever  else  the  stout  Knight  in  the  picture  may  represent, 
he  is  a  man ;  he  has  a  character.  He  has  made  himself  what 
he  is.  His  coat  of  mail  declares  that  he  is  impervious  to  in- 
jury from  without.  If  Death  successfully  assails  him,  it  must 
be  through  the  avenues  he  opens  himself.  If  such  avenues 
exist  they  must  be  in  the  substance  or  the  nature  of  his  Will. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  they  are  there. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  Will  yields  this  as  the 
first  noticeable  fact:  iheWiU  is  transcendent  in  its  origin:  i.  e.,  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  known  forces  of  nature,  and 
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there  is  that  in  it  which  removes  all    ground   for   hope  that 
it  ever  can  be  so  accounted  for. 

Dr.  DuBois  Reymond,  in  his  Leibnitz  Festival  address, 
"CTificr  die  Sieben  Weltrathsel^^^  takes  this  position,  that  the  Will 
is  as  absolutely  transcendent  as  are  the  existence  of  matter  or 
force,  the  origin  of  motion,  and  the  origin  of  sensation.  All 
these  lie  so  completely  beyond  the  range  of  cause  and  effect 
that  they  are  entirely  and  permanently  out  of  the  field  of 
strictly  scientific  investigation.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
physical  scientist,  the  Will  must  be  regarded  as  extra-temporal. 
It  exists  at  the  beginning  in  possession  of  all  that  constitutes 
it  Will,  and  can  be  conceived  only  as  so  existing;  just  as 
force  doe&  At  all  stages  of  its  existence  it  is  the  same  in 
its  essential  qualities;  and  those  essential  qualities  have  no 
recognizable  relations  to  any  other  existence  in  the  world 
about  us. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  another  line  by  the 
metaphysician.  The  late  Professor  T.  H,  Green,  of  Balliol 
College,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  English 
scholars,  makes  this  fact  fundamental  in  his  system  of  mental 
philosophy.  Self  is  something  other  than  a  series  of  percep- 
tions or  sensations.  It  lies  back  of  both ;  it  is  that  through 
which  both  are  possible.  Self  consciousness  is,  therefore,  not 
an  event  or  a  chain  of  eventa  "We  are  only  *  selves'  in  vir- 
tue of  the  presence  in  the  succession  of  our  feelings  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  in  itself  successive  or  in  time.  While  all 
experience  is  in  time,  that  which  experiences  all  experience  is 
not  in  time.  Time  is  one  of  the  modes  of  self -experience." 
"Back  of  all  in  us  lies  a  divine  self-consciousness,  the  source 
and  bond  of   the  ever  growing  synthesis  called  knowledge." 

Dr.  Mulford,  in  his  Bepublic  of  Ood^  starts  from  the  same 
position  as  fundamental.  "  Personality  in  man,"  which  is  bu(^ 
another  name  for  self -consciousness,  "  exists  among  the  limita- 
tions of  the  finite,  but  it  has  not  its  ground  in  these  limita- 
tions. It  is  not  prescribed  and  determined  by  physical  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  the  consequent  of  its  circumjacent  condition, — 
and  this  among  finite  forms,  would  make  it  only  a  contingency. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  certain  potencies  in  a  physical  sequence  ; 
this  would  leave  it  in  their  operation  merely  a  residuum.     It 
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has  not  its  end  in  a  determination,  or  a  dissolution  into  the  ele- 
ments of  the  physical  process." 

XTIrici  {GoU  und  die  Natur)  holds  the  same  position.  Self* 
consciousness  lies  back  of  all  knowledge. 

Turning  again  to  Green,  the  thought  advances  in  this  way. 
The  possibility  of  morality  *' depends  on  the  existence  of  this 
self  or  personality  which  is  not  an  event,  which  does  not  hap- 
pen, but  which  acts  and  is  present  to  all  that  happens."  ''The 
freedom  of  man,  that  is,  the  fact  of  his  being  an  underived 
self,  is  not  merely  a  postulate  of  developed  morality,  but  is 
already  implied  in  the  most  rudimentary  act  of  intelligence." 
"  A  motive  presupposes  a  self  which  can  regard  its  own  satis- 
faction with  pleasure."  ''  The  fact  that  we  do  so  present  ob- 
jects to  ourselves  (as  motives)  is  the  ultimate  fact  upon  which 
morality  depends ;  without  it  there  would  be  no  sense  in  say- 
ing '  we  act,'  but  only  *  something  happens.'  Freedom,  then,  is 
one  constituent  element  of  personality,  it  is  personality  in  one 
of  its  aspects.  Eternity  is  another  element  of  it,  or  in  another 
aspect,  personality  is  eternal  being.  That  for  which  events 
pass  and  things  change  cannot  itself  pass  or  change,  any  more 
than  that  which  is  the  source  of  a  conditioned  series  can  be 
itself  conditioned."* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  latest  word  both 
of  physical  science  and  of  pure  metaphysics,  the  will  is  by  na- 
ture and  origin  transcendent,  or  extra-temporal.  Time  may  be 
an  arena  in  which  the  will  moves  and  acts,  but  in  no  sense  is 
time  an  element  of  its  being.  In  pronouncing  final  judgment, 
therefore,  upon  an  individual  character,  i.  e.,  upon  a  Will — ^a 
Self-j-the  question  whether  it  lived  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time  An  any  given  outward  conditions  is  wholly  non-essential. 

But  in  the  second  place,  the  Will  is  also  spontaneous  in  action. 

Whatever  may  be  held  concerning  the  greater  and  the  less 
appfrarent  good,  and  the  action  of  the  will  with  reference  to  it, 
tbejf freedom  of  the  will  is  not  apparent,  but  real.  In  the  last 
analysis,  be  the  motive  what  it  may,  I  decide,  and  it  is  I  who 
decides  what  I  decida     This  is  a  primal  fact  of  consciousness  ; 

^  Professor  Green's  Prolegomena  of  Ethics  is  not  yet  printed.    This 
ount  of  his  positions  is  taken  from  the  report  of  a  writer  in  the  Con- 
nporary  Review  for  May,  1882,  who  had  access  to  his  manuscripts. 
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and  the  testimony  is  as  unimpeachable  as  is  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  to  self  existence.  As  we  draw  the  line  between 
self  and  the  not-self  by  diflferentiation,  and  so  confirm  the  ex- 
istence of  self  and  illustrate  it,  but  do  not  thus  gain  our  first 
knowledge  of  self,  so  by  differentiation  we  confirm  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  freedom  of  the  will;  but  our  primal  knowledge  of 
it  lies  in  consciousness.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the  will  ex- 
cept as  free  and  self-determining. 

Ulrici  says:  "We  apprehend  the  acts  of  the  will  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  do  all  other  facts,  by  differentiation.  We 
distinguish  between  it  and  other  things,  and  so  apprehend  it'^ 
This  is  true,  but  back  of  this  distinguishing  we  have  a  self- 
consciousness  of  our  will  as  free.  It  is  an  essential  element  of 
personality. 

But,  without  asking  how  we  know,  and  taking  nothing  more 
than  Ulrici's  statement,  it  is  suflicient  for  our  present  purpose. 
He  says  {OoU  und  die  Natur,  p.  571-3),  "  We  know  that  an  act  of 
the  will  is  something  other  than  a  sensation,  or  a  want,  or  a  desire. 
We  distinguish  it  easily  from  them  all.  We  distinguish  it  also 
from  the  object  desired,  or  the  means  of  attaining  that  object. 
We  reflect  upon  varied  desires  and  detdTflaiine  between  them  to 
which  the  act  of  the  will  shall  be  directed.  Tn-s^he  same  way 
we  apprehend  the  consciousness  of  the  freedom  of^^  will,  we 
perceive  that  we  weigh,  consider,  and  decide  in  the  actip^  ^^  ^^^ 
will,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  decide  differently. 
Our  acts,  at  least  as  far  as  consciousness  goes,  are  free.^  That 
is,  the  will  originates  its  own  acts ;  its  decisions  are  ^onta- 
neous.  Or,  as  Rowland  Hazard  puts  it  in  his  reply  tdl  ^il* 
{Causation  and  Freedom  tn  Willing,  p.  87):  "Every  beind  ^^^^ 
wills  can  begin  action,  and  by  effort  produce  such  eventsl^  it» 
finite  power  is  adequate  to ;  to  such  effort  no  previous  exercise 
of  power  is  requisite,  and  no  events  or  extrinsic  power  or  fierce 
can  produce  or  direct  the  volition  or  effort  of  any  being,  ^^t 
every  being  that  wills  is  an  independent  power  in  the  univ^^- 
In  other  words,  I  hold  that  every  intelligent  effort  (and  Ve 
know  of  no  other)  is  an  exercise  of  originating  creatj^ve 
power.*'  ^ 

Once  more,  therefore,  we  come   to   the  conclusion  reachlpd 
when  we  considered  the  origin  of  the  will,  namely  that  tifi^ 
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is  not  an  essential  element  in  the  being  of  the  wilL  The  will 
is  as  wholly  extra-temporal  in  the  natare  of  its  action  as  in  its 
origin.  It  determines  its  acts  of  and  in  itself.  These  acts  may 
be  called  forth  by  circumstances  in  time,  but  their  character  is 
fixed,  not  by  the  circumstances  that  called  them  forth,  but  by 
the  man  who  acts.  He  acts,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  himself^ 
spontaneously,  and  according  to  what  he  is  in  himself;  and 
time  and  circumstances  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Ethically, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  he  was  in  one  set  of  surround- 
ings or  another,  or  in  any  one  set  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period. 

Thirdly,  and  finally,  the  Will  is  permanently  self-determinalive. 
It  fixes  itself  in  certain  generic  lines,  it  makes  primary  choices 
which  determine  subsequent  subordinate  choices. 

Edwards*  phrase,  "a  primary  predominant  choice,"  may  be 
accepted  as  stating  the  fact,  however  variously  men  may  ex- 
plain the  fact  Or,  we  may  call  it  character,  and  say  men  have 
the  power  of  creating  for  themselves  a  character,  and  on  that 
character  depend  all  their  particular  decisions.  So  universal  is 
this  fact  of  individual  character,  and  so  intimate  its  relations  to 
the  particular  choices,  that  necessitarians  base  upon  it  one  of 
their  arguments ;  the  will  is  not  free  because  its  eflforls  always 
conform  to  the  character,  and  are,  therefore,  determined  and 
controlled  by  the  character.  The  answer  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  denying  the  fact  of  character,  but  in  pointing  out,  as 
Hazard  has  done,  that  just  here  lies  the  conclusive  proof  that 
the  will  is  free,  that  its  acts  do  conform  to  the  character.  I 
am  free,  not  because  I  might  do  differently  from  what  I  do 
if  the  circumstances  were  different,  or  if  my  view  of  them 
was  different,  or  that,  without  any  reference  to  my  circum- 
stances whatever,  I  might  do  differently,  but  because,  being 
what  I  am,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  which  I  am  cog- 
nizant, I  do  what  I  do.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  I  came 
to  be  what  I  am.  I  may  be  the  creature  of  circumstance, 
the  last  product  of  a  long  series  of  resistless  forces ;  it  matters 
not;  if  now  the  power  of  choice  is  found  in  me,  and  I  deter- 
mine my  act  in  the  case  in  hand,  I  am  free.  The  best  evi* 
dence  of  this  freedom  is  that  my  act  does  conform  to  my 
character.  Only  if  it  did  not  would  there  be  ground  for  serious 
doubt. 
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The  point  before  us  is  that  within  the  requirements  of  per- 
fect freedom  and  undiminished  responsibility,  permanent  char- 
acter is  found.  Theoretically  the  character  may  be  changed 
by  any  act  of  the  will,  by  which  a  man  may  start  himself  off 
in  a  new  line ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  so  changed. 
Experience  teaches  that  in  the  exercise  of  our  freedom  we  do 
determine  what  we  shall  continuously  choose.  We  make  our 
character  often  at  a  stroke,  and  the  long  series  of  subsequent  acts, 
instead  of  altering  the  character,  only  confirms  and  settles  it 
In  other  words,  we  find  the  will  is  not  "  atomistic"  Its  attri- 
bute of  permanency,  by  which  it  can  determine  a  course  for 
itself,  is  discovered  to  be  so  characteristic  that  we  may  place  it 
among  its  primal  powers.  Character  becomes  an  essential  fea* 
ture  of  personality ;  and  character  is  simply  "  the  formed  will." 
Julius  Miiller  {The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin^  IL  p.  47)  defines 
freedom  as  "  power  to  become — to  form  one's  own  character — 
out  of  self." 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  this  self-determining  of  the 
character  is  not  to  be  referred  to  habit  "  To  attribute  the 
settled  bias  of  the  will,"  says  Miiller  (p.  50),  "  with  all  that  this 
includes — the  prevailing  tenor  of  the  man's  mind  and  his  set- 
tled convictions — to  habit  as  its  source,  would  be  to  explain 
what  is  most  inward  by  what  is  relatively  external.  The  power 
of  habit  may  do  much  for  man,  but  it  cannot  make  him  the 
child  either  of  God  or  of  the  devil.  If,  for  instance,  we  con- 
template the  power  of  sin  as  a  prevailing  tendency  of  the  will, 
we  find  that  it  does  not  consist  in  that  mere  repetition  of  cer- 
tain deeds  which  forms  the  essence  of  habits,  but  in  a  great 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  actions,  all  springing  from  one  per- 
verted principle.  Man  makes  this  principle  his  own  when, 
with  clear  self-consciousness  and  deliberation,  he  acts  accord- 
ing to  it" 

The  important  truth  is  that  a  free  being  may  have,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  invariably  found  to  have,  "  an  inner  center  of 
its  life."  from  which  it  acts,  and  to  which,  in  measuring  their 
moral  character,  all  its  various  acts  must  be  referred  ;  and  this 
moral  center  is  "conditioned  by  self-determination."  It  is 
indeed  a  free  being,  because  it  has  this  power  of  fixing  the 
center  of  its  own  life. 
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Again  we  come,  therefore,  to  the  position  that  time  is  not  in 
essential  relation  to  the  will.  Because  the  will  is  extra-tempo- 
ral in  its  origin  and  nature,  and  is  spontaneous  in  its  action, 
when  now  we  find  that  it  has  also  the  power  of  settling  at  a 
stroke  its  own  permanent  character,  the  time  element  in  its 
being  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  not  eliminated.  In  the 
briefest  conceivable  period  of  existence,  long  enough,  indeed, 
just  to  apprehend  its  own  consciousness,  the  soul  may  fix  its 
own  destiny,  because  it  may  fix  its  own  character.*  So  trans- 
cendent, indeed,  is  this  personality  which  I,  call  I,  myself,  so 
divine,  if  you  will,  or  made  in  the  image  of  Qod,  that  to  me  a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  yes- 
terday as  a  thousand  years,  for  in  an  inconceivably  briefer 
space  than  yesterday  I  can  settle  a  destiny  for  all  eternity. 

What  now  is  the  relation  of  the  Knight  to  Death  ?  Here  is 
the  answer.  The  Knight  is  not  a  lord,  but  a  servant  Death 
is  a  servant  of  the  same  master,  only  for  the  time  being  a 
higher,  a  more  trustworthy  servant  He  may  be  counted  on  to 
reach  forth  his  hand  at  exactly  the  moment  indicated  by  their 
common  Lord.  Call  the  change  he  introduces  an  "accident" 
to  the  Knight,  if  you  will,  it  is  determined  by  what  is  going  on 
within  the  Knight  himself.  Considering  ourselves,  we  know 
what  that  is.  Let  Death  stand  for  Doom.  Doom  may  at  any 
time  be  fixed  by  the  fixing  of-  o^baracter.  Character  is  fixed  in 
the  realm  of  the  will.  Time,  as  an  element  in  the  will,  is  not 
essential.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  old  the  Knight  may  be. 
The  will  develops  in  time,  reveals  itself,  perhaps  gains  some- 
thing of  power,  in  time ;  but  there  is  that  in  the  will  that  lies 
back  of  time  and  apart  from  it  We  get  evidence  of  this  in  the 
analysis  of  consciousness,  where  the  will  is  always  found  self- 
determining  and  self-determined.  We  possess  character  at  our 
earliest  consciousness.  We  possess,  also,  always  the  power  of 
fixing  our  character  permanently.  Because  this  is  so,  the  all- 
seeing  God,  when  He  sees  that  the  final  choice  is  made,  may  at 
any  time  bid  Death  do  his  work  and  withdraw  the  soul  out  of 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  of  any  individual  that  in  the  first 
moment  of  self-conscionsnesB  he  did  so  fix  his  destiny,  but  that  the 
nature  of  the  WUl  being  what  it  is,  there  was  the  possibility  of  his 
doing  so.    Volition  was  possible,  and  volition  may  fix  destiny. 
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the  life  that  has  been  the  scene  of  its  single  and  final  pro- 
bation. 

Or,  to  state  it  in  another  way,  this  world  may  be  r^arded  as 
a  plane  on  which  play  all  the  forces  that  unite  to  make  up 
what  we  know  as  the  relation  of  causes  and  effects.  Those 
forces,  great  and  small,  are  limited  to  action  in  this  plane. 
From  their  nature  they  can  neither  rise  above  or  sink  below  it 
We  discover  among  the  myriad  objects  which  they  are  tossing 
in  their  endless  play  a  human  soul.  It  seems  not  to  differ 
from  other  earthly  existences,  and  to  be,  like  them,  if  not  the 
product,  forever  under  the  dominion  of  the  forces  of  life.  But 
a  closer  examination  shows  that  this  is  not  the  fact ;  its  origin, 
its  nature,  its  method  of  action,  alike  declare  it  transcendent 
It  is  in  time,  but  not  of  it  It  has  entered  from  without ;  and 
as  the  forces  in  the  plane  of  time  cannot  reach  out  of  that 
plane,  the  soul  must  have  been  interjected  into  time  by  some 
power  from  without  Its  nature  and  action  prove  that  here  it 
is  alien.  It  lives  according  to  the  methods  of  that  extra  tem- 
poral life.  When  it  departs,  it  can  only  be  in  obedience  to  the 
same  power  that  sent  it  here. 

Its  coming  into  this  life  is  joined  to  certain  invariable  ante- 
cedents, those  of  begetting  and  of  birth ;  but  invariable  ante- 
cedents are  not  necessarily  causes,'^  and  the  examination  of  the 
soul  shows  that,  in  its  case,  these,  as  matter  of  fact,  are  not 
causes.  The  same  is  true  of  its  departure  from  life.  Certain 
earthly  events  are  invariably  associated  with  its  departure,  but 
do  not  cause  it  To  speak  of  death  as  an  accident,  therefore, 
is  misleading.  It  implies  the  causal  relation,  which  does  not 
exist  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  soul  is  projected  out 
of  the  plane  of  earthly  life  by  the  forces  that  move  in  that 
plane,  which  is  an  impossibility.  Within  that  plane,  whatever 
comes  to  the  soul  from  outside  itself  may  perhaps  be  properly 
called  an  accident ;  but  birth,  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the 
plane  of  its  earthly  existence,  and  death,  its  departure  from  it, 
are,  notwithstanding  their  physical  accompaniments,  always 
determined  by  the  action  of  extra-temporal  power. 

That  power  is  God.     The  method  of  His  action  in  determin- 

*  As  Plato  saySf  'AAAo  iih  ri  k<m  rb  alrtovy  iXKo  (T  kisiivo  6vev  ov  rd  alrtov  ov€ 
6v  tlti  alriof . 
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ing  the  life  of  the  soul  we  cannot  know,  for  it  is  transcendent. 
The  motive  and  purpose  of  it  are  to  be  learned  from  revela- 
tion. There,  also,  we  must  seek  our  further  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  character  of  its  final  choice,  of 
its  eternal  life,  and  of  ever  dominant  sin  in  the  human  heart 
It  is  possible  that  considerations  altogether  beyond  our  ken 
may  determine  both  the  entrance  and  the  departure  of  the  soul 
from  this  temporal  sphere.  But  a  consideration  of  the  truths 
we  have  passed  in  review,  according  to  which  death  is  always 
determined  by  extra-temporal  power  is  alone  sufficient,  as  a 
mere  hypothesis,  if  you  will,  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  the 
term  "accident  of  death,"  and  to  free  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  from  any  show  of  unreason,  if  it  is  made  to  depend 
on  a  probation  limited  for  all  men  to  this  life. 

As  a  deduction  of  human  wisdom  when  applied  to  the  things 
of  God,  this  may  not  properly  claim  to  be  more  than  a  hypoth- 
esis, but  as  applied  to  the  soul  and  its  earthly  relations,  it  rests 
upon  facts,  than  which  none  are  more  indisputable,  and  if  the 
reasoning  is  correct,  is  a  demonstration. 
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abticlb  vm.— the  conscience. 

An  accurate  definition  of  conscience,  and  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  its  functions  will  ajQford  us,  I  think,  a  pretty  satisfactory 
solution  of  most  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  subject 

1.  The  theory  that  there  is  no  such  faculty,  that  what  is 
termed  conscience  is  the  ^'creature  of  education,'' or  a  mere 
opinion  that  some  actions  are  right  and  others  wrong,  is  evi- 
dently erroneous,  as  it  takes  no  account  of  the  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  which  makes  such  judgments  possible.  To  pronounce 
an  action  right  or  wrong,  there  must  be  in  our  minds  some 
standard  of  right,  with  which  we  compare  it ;  for  all  we  mean 
by  the  assertions  "  this  is  right,"  "  that  is  wrong,"  is  this  ac- 
cords, and  that  discords  with  such  a  standard.  A  definition 
which  leaves  out  this  primary  idea  is  plainly  superficial. 

2.  A  popular  but  loose  definition  of  conscience  makes  it  the 
faculty  which  decides  upon  the  rightness  and  wrongness  of  ex- 
ternal actions.  This  definition  is  manifestly  incorrect,  and  is 
the  source  of  most  of  the  misapprehensions  pertaining  to  the 
subject.  If  any  truth  is  established  it  is  that  external  actions 
have  no  character  of  their  own,  that  they  simply  reflect  that  of 
choices,  and  consequently  they  do  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  conscience.  The  conscience  is  the  arbiter  only  of  inten- 
tions or  motives.  It  approves  of  right  intentions  and  of  nothing 
else,  and  disapproves  of  wrong  intentions  and  of  nothing  else, 
the  question  whether  this  or  that  action  is  right  is  a  mere  matter 
of  classification,  made  by  the  understanding,  the  faculty  of  all 
others  the  most  fallible.  Here  lies  the  error  of  Robert  South, 
Pascal,  John  Foster,  and  others,  who  regard  conscience  as  falli- 
ble, erring,  and  educable.  They  ascribe  to  it  judgments  and 
imperfections  which  belong  to  an  entirely  different  faculty. 

8.  A  more  discriminating  definition  makes  conscience  the 
soul's  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  in  the  sphere  of  its  own  inten- 
tions. Yet  this  definition  is,  I  think,  too  narrow.  Conscience 
certainly  perceives  the  quality  of  choices  not  our  own.  We 
are  as  sure  that  a  benevolent  purpose  is  right,  and  a  malevolent 
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purpose  is  wrong,  in  our  neighbor  as  in  ourselves.  The  sphere 
of  conscience  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  choices,  its 
-domain  is  the  whole  field  of  morals. 

4.  The  definition  of  Joseph  Cook,  which  makes  conscience 
the  faculty  which  perceives  and  feeb  rightness  and  obligatori- 
ness in  choices,  also  strikes  me  as  defective,  in  that  it  makes 
conscience  a  complex  faculty,  including  a  function  of  both  the 
intelligence  and  sensibility.  In  the  interests  of  clear  thinking, 
I  am  compelled  to  protest  against  yoking  under  one  name  fac- 
ulties so  dissimilar.  I,  by  far,  prefer  making  conscience  purely 
intellectual,  and  the  feelings  which  come  from  obeying  or  dis- 
obeying its  behests,  simply  effects — the  one  the  faculty  which 
inflicts  the  blow,  the  other  the  one  which  feels  the  smart 

The  definition  which  thus  limits  conscience  strikes  me  as  the 
more  simple,  the  one  in  best  accord  with  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  the  one  sanctioned  by  common  usage.  We  often 
speak,  I  am  aware,  of  a  tender,  a  peaceful,  and  of  an  aching  con- 
science, as  though  it  were  the  faculty  itself  that  feels ;  but  we 
just  as  often  use  the  word  where  there  is  nothing  present 
but  the  pure  intellection.  We  call  that  conscience  which 
advises  us  of  the  quality  of  other  men's  choices,  and  of  the 
quality  of  our  own  before  they  are  made,  where  no  feeling  ex- 
ists. We  are  constantly  applying  the  name  to  the  pure  percep- 
tive faculty,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  complicating  the  sub- 
ject by  including  in  our  definition  any  thing  moite. 

Another  objection  to  this  unnatural  union  is  the  diverse 
•effects  of  wrong  doing  on  these  two  faculties.  Persistence  in 
sin  benumbs  and  cauterizes  the  one,  but  produces  no  such 
effect  upon  the  other.  The  man  who  could  commit  murder 
with  as  little  remorse  as  once  he  could  steal  a  pin,  had  as  un- 
dimmed  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong  as  ever  he  had.  He 
was  as  keenly  alive  to  any  injustice  done  to  himself  as  when  a 
<;hild.  That  sensibility  benumbed  and  diseased  under  painful 
and  protracted  condemnation,  and  that  clear  perceptive  eye  in 
his  soul,  which  no  repetition  of  crime  could  cloud  and  no  deep 
•of  depravity  could  obscure,  are  certainly  different  things,  and 
should  be  designated  by  different  names. 

No  practical  error  is  concealed  in  such  phrases  as  "  seared 
<x)n8cience,"  "  perverted  conscience,"  etc.     In  common  parlance 
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they  are  admissible,  but  strictly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
seared  or  a  perverted  conscience.  Conscience  is  a  sentinel  in 
the  soul,  whose  eye  nothing  can  blur,  and  whose  testimony 
nothing  can  pervert.  All  the  other  strugglings  of  the  world 
are  as  nothing  to  the  abortive  efforts  men  are  making  to  stifle 
its  voice,  or  bribe  it  into  an  alliance  with  sin — ^a  consummation, 
which,  could  it  be  effected,  would  eliminate  hell,  and  sin,  and 
nearly  all  suffering  from  the  universe. 

Again,  all  the  functions  usually  ascribed  to  the  conscience 
may  readily  be  resolved  into  the  one  simple  exercise  of  per- 
ceiving. (1)  It  gives  us  the  idea  of  right,  or  obligation.  (2)- 
Like  a  king  it  seems  to  command  and  forbid,  to  praise  and 
blame,  to  promise  reward  and  threaten  punishment  (8)  It  dif- 
fuses through  the  soul,  as  its  behests  are  obeyed  or  disobeyed, 
the  tenderest  joy  or  the  most  poignant  suffering  men  ever  ex- 
perience ;  but  what  more  is  all  this  than  the  vivid  idea  of  duty, 
guilt,  danger,  merit  and  demerit,  and  their  natural  results,  in- 
volved in  that  dread  idea  of  obligation  I  Then  if  all  the  func- 
tions of  conscience  may  be  resolved  into  the  one  exercise  of 
perceiving,  as  I  think  they  may,  why  not  define  it  as  the  per- 
ceptive faculty  ? 

I  make  conscience  the  faculty  which  perceives  moral  distinc- 
tions, or  as  the  reader  has  already  inferred,  I  identify  the  con- 
science with  the  reason.  The  faculty,  in  my  view,  which  gives 
us  necessary  absolute  and  self-evident  truths,  those  funda- 
mental postulates  of  the  mind  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
knowledge,  and  make  thinking  and  reasoning  possible,  and  the 
conscience  are  the  same.  It  is  the  faculty  which  gives  us  the 
mathematical  axioms,  and  in  this  particular  we  call  it  the 
mathematical  reason ;  it  gives  us  the  ideal  of  beauty,  and  in  this 
we  call  it  the  sdsthetical  reason ;  it  gives  us  also  the  idea  of 
right  and  obligation,  and  in  this  we  term  it  the  ethical  reason, 
or  the  conscience. 

I  define  conscience  then  as  the  ethical  reason^  or  reason  in  the 
sphere  of  morals.  I  put  the  idea  of  right  into  the  same  cate- 
gory with  that  of  space,  and  time,  and  cause,  and  God,  as  one 
of  those  intuitional  verities,  which  challenge  the  souFs  assent^ 
and  can  not  be  doubted.  It  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of 
these  intuitional  truths : 
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1.  It  is  unique  and  absolute,  nothing  resembles  it,  nothing 
can  represent  it.  It  can  neither  be  simplified,  defined,  anal- 
yzed, or  conveyed  to  a  mind  not  already  in  possession  of  it. 
Whence  comes  it  ?  How  does  the  child  know  with  such  cer- 
tainty that  intentional  cruelty  is  wrong  ?  It  must  have  come 
from  within,  it  must  be  the  sours  own  spontaneity. 

2.  This  idea  is  universal  There  is  not  a  rational  being  who 
does  not  understand  such  words  as  "right"  and  "wrong," 
"ought"  and  "oaght  not,"  or  who  for  a  moment,  averts  his  eye 
from  their  dread  import.  Empirical  truths  may  be  forgotten, 
but  who  ever  forgets  that  injustice  and  falsehood  are  wrong? 
Make  the  most  bewildered  drunkard  understand  that  some  one 
has  defrauded  you,  or  abused  a  child,  and  so  soon  as  he  can 
articulate  the  word,  he  will  pronounce  the  deed  wrong.  The 
man  whose  hands  are  reddest  in  murder,  lives  in  spite  of  him- 
self, in  the  awful  presence  of  this  idea.  No  flight  can  escape  it, 
no  exorcism  can  cast  it  out.  It  will  remain  forever,  a  part  of 
himself,  either  as  a  singing  angel,  or  as  the  worm  that  dieth 
not 

S.  This  idea  in  all  minds,  and  wherever  found,  is  the  same. 
Our  differences  about  right  and  wrong  are  only  seeming,  never 
real  They  relate  not  to  the  idea  of  right  itself,  but  to  its  ap- 
plications. The  heathen  mother,  in  justifying  the  immolation 
of  her  child,  refers  it  to  a  principle  we  all  recognize  as  binding. 
The  Great  Spirit,  she  says,  or  the  highest  good  requires  the 
sacrifice,  making  it  evident  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  right,  but 
of  mere  classification,  about  which  we  differ  from  that  benighted 
mother.  The  same  is  true  in  all  our  disputes  about  right  and 
wrong.  No  two  rational  beings  ever  did,  or  ever  can  differ  about 
them.  We  all  consciously  or  unconsciously  assume  the  same 
standard,  and  bow  before  the  same  umpire.  We  are  not  here 
in  this  universe  afloat;  there  are  landmarks  which  no  soph- 
istry or  depravity  can  alter  or  remove. 

4.  This  idea  of  right  is  the  Moral  Law  revealed  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  not  in  its  details  and  applica- 
tions, but  in  its  essence  and  principle.  The  law  proclaimed  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  epitomized  fifteen  hundred  years  later,  by 
the  Son  of  God,  is  a  transcript  of  this  wondrous  idea  found  in 
all  minds.    That  divine  law  is  but  the  demands  and  meaning 
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of  this  dread  idea,  translated  by  the  Aathor  of  the  Bible,  into 
human  tongue,  and,  by  him,  promulged  as  the  rale  of  human 
duty. 

I  express  substantially  the  same  thought  in  saying  God  made 
man  in  bis  own  image,  and  wrote  upon  his  soul  the  law  of  his 
own  divine  nature — the  law  of  eternal  rectitude — ^and  then  in 
the  Bevelation  he  has  made,  rewrote  it  in  human  language,  thus 
giving  it  on  two  tables,  the  tables  of  stone,  and  the  "fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart/'  Man  is  a  law  unto  himself,  his  conscience  is 
a  Mount  Sinai,  voicing  forth  unceasingly  the  divine  commands. 

The  identity  of  the  law  given  in  the  conscience  with  that 
given  in  the  Sacred  Records,  is  too  apparent  to  need  extensive 
proot 

(1)  It  is  assumed  on  every  page  of  those  Records.  From 
Genesis  to  Bevelation  the  terms  righteousness  and  holiness  are 
used  interchangeably — doing  right  is  everywhere  made  the 
equivalent  of  obeying  God.  The  law,  they  assure  us,  "  has  gone 
out  through  all  the  world,'*  and  "  there  is  no  speech  nor  lan- 
guage where  its  voice  is  not  heard ;"  and  they  impose  upon 
every  rational  being,  be  he  savage  or  civilized,  by  infinite  sanc- 
tions, the  duty  of  obedience.  If  the  law  of  the  Bible  has  not 
its  duplicate  in  every  rational  soul,  or  does  not  lie  somewhere 
within  the  vision  of  every  man,  where  is  the  justice  of  such 
requirements  and  such  threatenings. 

(2)  This  identity  accords  with  the  convictions  of  men  every- 
where. Every  man,  whatever  his  definition  of  sin  and  holiness, 
instinctively  assumes  that  doing  right  is  all  God  requires  of 
him,  and  doing  wrong  is  all  he  forbids,  that  this  is  all  that,  in 
justice,  can  be  required  of  any  rational  being.  Were  the  Bible 
to  demand  more,  it  would,  I  think,  array  against  itself  the  hon- 
est convictions  of  mankind. 

(8)  This  identity  is  a  very  obvious  truth,  one  which  has  won 
many  an  infidel  from  his  errors,  and  assured  him  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Sacred  Word.  Read  to  the  savage  or  the  civil- 
ized :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thy  neighbor ;" 
it  challenges  his  assent ;  he  bows  before  its  authority  and  con- 
fesses obligation  to  obey.  In  the  dark  hours  of  my  own  his- 
tory, this  fact  has  been  to  me  what  the  cable  is  to  the  ship  in 
the  storm.     I  have  recognized  the  law  revealed  in  the  Bible  as 
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the  mandate  of  my  own  reason,  and  felt  assured  that  it  could 
be  neither  unsafe  nor  unwise  to  do  what  my  higher  nature  con- 
demned me  for  omitting. 

(4)  This  fact  is  manifest  from  the  perfect  correlation  between 
the  Bible  and  the  conscience.  The  choices  which  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  one,  perfectly  satisfy  those  of  the  other.  He  who 
yields  to  either  yields  to  both.  Hence  the  peace  passing  under- 
standing of  him  whose  heart  is  in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of 
the  Divine  Word,  and  the  condemnation  and  suffering  of  him 
who  tramples  them  beneath  his  feet.  This  the  murderer  has 
done,  and  how  wretched  I  At  midnight  he  has  imbrued  his 
bands  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow,  he  has  buried  the  corpse,  and 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  concealed  the  evidence  of  the  deed ; 
and  now  he  retires  to  rest,  but  how  restless  I  How  like  an  an- 
gry maniac  he  tosses  on  his  pillow  I  Let  me  lie  down  on  a 
bed  of  fire,  rather  than  feel  the  agony  which  wrings  his  heart. 

"  Sin  is  a  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies, 
A  worm  that  can  not  sleep  and  never  dies." 

*'He  that  sinneth  against  me  wrongeth  his  own  soul." 

Why  does  the  soul  thus  shrink  and  shriek  over  its  violations 
of  the  divine  law  ?  Because  the  divine  law  is  the  souFs  law, 
the  former  is  the  mere  transcript  of  the  latter,  and  can  no  more 
be  violated  without  damaging  the  soul,  than  can  physical  law 
without  damaging  the  body. 

It  is  not  claimed  ihat  conscience  gives  us  the  Moral  Law  in  its 
details  and  applications.  It  simply  enjoins  the  great  principle 
of  love.  Make  the  welfare  of  being  thy  supreme  pursuit,  is  its 
mandata  Yet  this  mandate  while  it  does  not  specify,  really 
includes  all  the  applications  of  the  divine  law,  as  the  generic 
includes  the  specific,  and  obedience  to  it  involves  and  necessi- 
tates obedience  to  them.  This  is  manifest  from  two  facts :  (1) 
This  choice  of  the  good  of  being,  like  every  other,  must  either 
be  carried  into  execution  or  abandoned ;  (2)  The  execution  of 
this  choice  must  include  every  possible  duty,  for  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  doing  anything  but  good  can  be  obligatory. 
Hence  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  In  other  words  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  conscience  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

This  somewhat  startling  assertion  is  a  logical  necessity.    The 
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conscience  is  the  faculty,  the  only  one,  which  perceives  obliga- 
tion, and  (\B  there  can  be  no  obligation  which  is  not  perceiyed, 
there  can  be  no  obligation  other  than  it  reveals.  Hence  meet- 
ing its  claims  comprises  every  possible  duty. 

I  have,  I  think,  in  this  paper  established  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  right,  unique  and  incommunicable,  identical  with  the 
Moral  Law,  universal,  but  the  same  in  all  minds,  is  a  rational 
intuition,  and  the  conscience  which  reveals  it,  is  the  ethical 
reason. 

It  is  the  faculty  which  makes  man  accountable,  lifts  him 
into  the  solemn  regions  of  the  moral  world,  into  relationship 
with  the  unseen  and  eternal,  and  exposes  him  to  the  peril  of 
infinite  issues.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  with  Cousin: 
^^  Reason  makes  its  appearance  in  us,  though  it  is  not  ourselves 
and  cannot  be  confounded  with  our  personality.  Reason  ia 
impersonal.  Whence  then  comes  this  wonderful  guest  within 
us?  and  what  is  the  reason  which  enlightens  us  without  belong- 
ing to  us?  this  principle  is  God."*  We  cannot  with  this  great 
thinker,  make  reason  a  synonym  with  "enthusiasm"  <?eac  ev 
7j  /juuj  it  savors  too  strongly  of  Pantheism,  but  we  must  admit,, 
as  the  name  at}vudrj4re^^  knowing  with,  jointly  knowing,  sug- 
gests, there  is  the  semblance  of  duality  about  it.  It  appears  in 
close  relationship  with  another,  in  whose  awful  name  it  speaks. 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  God's  vicegerent  God  stands  behind  it^ 
almost  within  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  invests  it  with 
his  own  authority.  Hence  men  cower  and  tremble  in  its  pres- 
ence and  fear  it  more  than  all  other  tribunals.  It  affords  us 
the  great  proof  of  the  divine  existence.  From  conscience  to 
God,  is  less  than  a  logical  step. 

The  so  often  mooted  question,  Is  conscience  infallible?  do  it» 
behests  in  every  case,  accord  with  absolute  right?  has  already 
been  answered.  If  the  view  presented  in  this  paper  be  correct^ 
the  question  is,  Are  the  intuitional  affirmations,  the  fundamental 
posti^lates  of  the  reason,  which  the  mind  is  incapacitated  to 
doubt,  truef  Are  the  mathematical  axioms,  are  what  we  term 
first  self-evident  and  necessary  truths,  verities  f  In  other  words 
are  truths  true.  The  question  involves  the  same  absurdity  as 
the  question,  "  Is  the  North  Star  north  ?"  If  the  deep  solemn 
*  Elements  of  Psychology  ^  p.  285. 
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utterances  of  the  conscience  may  not  be  relied  upon  as  infalli- 
ble, if  like  the  hands  on  our  dial  plates,  it  is  sometimes  right 
and  sometimes  wrong,  nothing  may  be  relied  upon,  the  founda- 
tions are  gone,  the  moral  world  is  a  vast  chaos,  and  man's 
nature  is  a  stupendous  lie.  ^*  An  erring  conscience,"  says  Kant^ 
*4s  a  chimera." 

Is  conscience  a  perfect  guide?  This  is  a  different  question. 
The  Word  of  God  may  be  infallible,  but  not  a  perfect  guide  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  or  laying  an  ocean  cable.  In  one  sphere 
the  Bible  is  a  perfect  guide,  in  another  no  guide  at  all.  So 
with  the  conscience.  In  its  own  sphere,  the  realm  of  choices 
and  motives,  it  is  a  perfect  guide.  Here  it  falls  into  no  error, 
makes  no  mistakes.  Choices  which  accord  with  it  are  perfect,, 
and  as  all  moral  character  lies  in  choices,  the  moral  character 
of  him  who  obeys  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  is  perfect.  He 
omits  no  duty,  commits  no  sin.  A  conscientious  sin  is  an 
absurdity,  a  contradiction. 

Outside  this  realm,  in  the  application  of  this  law  of  right  U> 
the  routine  of  daily  life,  we  are  in  the  sphere  of  another  faculty 
— the  enfeebled  darkened  understanding  an(i  conscience  ceases 
to  be  guide.  Hence  mistakes  and  blunders  lie  in  the  daily 
experience  of  every  conscientious  man.  There  is  the  same 
liability  to  misapply  the  axioms  of  conscience  there  is  to  mis- 
apply the  principle  of  causation,  or  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 
But  such  errors  no  more  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  former,, 
than  they  do  that  of  the  latter,  nor  do  they  necessarily  involve 
any  more  moral  delinquency. 

Can  the  conscience  be  enlightened  or  improved  ?  In  effect 
it  can.  One's  knowledge  may  be  increased,  his  understanding 
cultured  and  the  field  for  the  application  of  the  law  of  benevo- 
lence widened  indefinitely.  His  sensibility  may  become  more 
and  more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  its  dictates,  and  perhaps 
the  faculty  itself,  like  others,  is  susceptible  of  growth,  but  its. 
affirmations  are  already  perfect,  and  no  increment  of  light  or 
darkness  can  change  or  modify  them.  The  conscience  of  the 
most  uninstructed  Esquimau  who  shivers  in  Arctic  snows  ia 
as  unerringly  perfect  as  that  of  the  most  erudite  teacher  of  our 
Theological  schools. 

This  theory  of  the  infallibility  of  conscience  is  often,  I  am 
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aware,  abused.  It  is  made  to  countenance  the  somewhat  pre- 
valent notion  that  believing  an  action  right  makes  it  right, 
whatever  the  motive  from  which  it  proceeds — ^that  if  one  is 
sincere,  it  is  of  little  moment  what  he  believes,  or  does,  or 
what  religion  he  embraces,  for  whatever  he  does  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  right,  must  be  right 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  view  and  a  great  deal  of  error. 
Actions  borrow  whatever  character  they  possess  from  the 
choices  they  execute.  If  one's  choice  is  benevolent,  or  if  he 
honestly  intends  to  do  right,  his  conduct,  however  imperfect,  is 
right.  But  actions  may  be  objectively  right,  with  no  such 
intention  behind  them.  Nay,  actions,  even  outwardly  generous 
and  philanthropic,  may  flow  from  the  basest  motives.  Are 
such  actions  virtuous?  They  are  often  so  regarded.  Jast  here 
the  millions  deceive  themselves.  They  deem  their  prayers  and 
-charities  pleasing  to  God,  and  take  the  momentary  feelings  of 
aelf-complacency  which  such  actions  excite,  to  be  the  approba- 
tion of  conscience,  although  their  motives  are  profoundly  self- 
ish. This  is  a  grave  mistake.  '^  There  is  a  way  that  seemetb 
right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 
Thinking  an  act  right  does  not  necessarily  make  it  so,  for  its 
character,  as  every  one  on  reflection  must  admit,  depends  upon 
the  motive  behind  it.  "Make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good, 
or  make  the  tree  corrupt  and  its  fruit  corrupt" 

But  if  it  is  not  always  safe  to  do  what  we  deem  right,  must 
we  sometimes  omit  doing  right,  or  do  what  we  deem  wrong? 
No,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  become  an  honest  man  and 
always  purpose  to  do  right,  then  the  stream  like  the  foun- 
tain will  be  pure,  the  fruit  like  the  tree  will  be  good.  No  act 
is  right,  not  even  bestowing  one's  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  which 
'does  not  proceed  from  a  benevolent  choice,  and  no  one  enjoys 
the  first  thrill  of  an  approving  conscience  until  he  bows  his 
heart  to  the  law  of  love,  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe. 

Is  this  the  error  into  which  the  great  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles 
was,  in  the  days  of  his  impenitency,  betrayed  ?  Both  the  old 
and  new  versions  make  him  say:  "I  verily  thought  with  my- 
self I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth."  Does  he  mean  to  assert,  as  by  many  understood, 
that  in  persecuting  the  church  of  God  he  was  following  the 
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dictates  of  his  conscience?  If  soj  one  of  two  inferences  is 
inevitable,  either  his  persecutions  were  right,  or  his  conscience 
was  wrong,  and  should  have  been  disregarded  and  resisted^ 
either  of  which  is  too  monstrous  to  be  accepted,  unless  forced 
upon  u& 

But  is  there  no  escape  from  this  dilemma  ?  All  the  passage 
can  possibly  mean  is,  he  thought  it  duty  to  persecute  the 
church  of  God,  he  put  his  persecutions  into  the  same  category 
with  his  prayers  and  alms-giving,  and  thought  them,  as  thou- 
sands of  wicked  men  think  theij^  good  deeds,  pleasing  to  God. 
But  does  this  prove  that  there  was  a  benevolent  choice 
behind  them?  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  supreme  purpose  to 
do  right?  No,  it  proves  that  ''a  deceived  heart  had  turned 
him  aside,"  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory  that 
conscience  was  all  the  while  lifting  its  voice,  like  a  low  funereal 
cry,  against  the  madness  and  murder  in  his  heart. 

But  does  the  passage  mean  as  much  as  this  ?  The  word 
rendered  "  ought "  is  used  more  than  an  hundred  times  in  the 
New  Testament  It  conveys  the  idea  of  necessity,  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  is  translated  '*  must "  or  "  must  needs"  All 
the  Apostle  necessarily  and  probably  says  is,  "  I  verily  thought  *^ 
in  order  to  subserve  some  ends,  perhaps  his  own  reputation,  or 
the  national  honor  or  religion,  '*  I  must  do  many  things  con- 
trary to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  supposing  the  persecuting  Saul  intended  to  do  right^ 
or  had  the  slightest  regard  for  conscience  or  duty. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  thought  of  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
the  great  Apostle  was  a  wiser  man.  He  had  the  profoundest 
confidenee  in  the  infallibility  of  conscience.  *^  I  exercise  my- 
self,'' he  says,  "  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  toward 
God  and  man  always"  **I  have  lived  [since  my  conversion] 
in  all  good  conscience  until  this  day."  The  wealth  of  the 
world  could  not  induce  him  to  violate  his  conscience  to  the 
slightest  degree,  and  he  had  no  fears  of  being  misdirected 
by  it 

Another  inference  equally  erroneous,  drawn  from  the  infal- 
libility of*  conscience,  is  that  the  Bible  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  a  bappy  immortality  secured  under  the  guidance  of  this 
unerring  faculty.     If  the  inference  is  that,  one  within  whose 
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reach  the  Sacred  Volume  has  never  fallen,  may,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  reach  heaven,  guided  by  this  inner  light,  we 
concede  its  truthfulness.  Abel,  and  Enoch,  and  Abraham, 
and  a  host  of  worthies  have  been  saved  without  the  Bible.  So 
doubtless  have  more  or  less  of  every  aga  But  this  fact  aflTords 
no  encouragement  to  the  man  who,  having  the  Divine  Word, 
willfully  turns  his  back  upon  it.  With  its  divine  claims,  and 
the  myriad  proofs  which  must  fall  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  sustaining  these  claims,  to 
treat  it  with  other  than  profcund  and  childlike  reverence,  is 
ipso  facto  repudiating  the  leadership  of  conscience  and  disre- 
garding its  most  sacred  behests. 

Our  subject  throws  light  upon  the  relation  which  morality 
and  the  religion  of  Christ  sustain  to  each  other.  Morality,  in 
its  true  sense,  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  right,  found  in  the 
conscience.  Religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  is  obedience  to  the 
Moral  Law  found  in  the  Bibla  But  these  two  laws  are  the 
same,  therefore  religion  and  morality  are  the  same.  A  religion 
which  does  not  involve  an  upright,  conscientious,  and  pure  life, 
and  a  morality,  which  does  not  involve  obedience  to  the  just 
claims  of  God,  and  the  acceptance  of  Christ,  when  revealed  to 
the  soul,  are  equally  spurious.  There  is  an  outward  conformity 
to  right  which  passes  for  morality,  as  there  is  an  outward  cul- 
ture which  passes  for  politeness,  both  are  valuable,  but  neither 
secures  the  favor  of  Grod  or  the  approbation  of  conscience. 

This  subject  throws  light  upon  the  relation  of  reason  and 
the  Christian  religion  to  each  other.  Infidels,  in  their  warfare 
upon  the  Bible,  have  ever  claimed  reason  as  an  ally,  and  per- 
haps this  claim  has  received  a  quasi  sanction  in  the  opposition 
of  Christian  men  to  what  is  termed  Sationalism.  But  no  claim 
can  be  more  unfounded.  The  reason  and  Christianity  are  in 
eternal  concord,  and  can  never  be  arrayed  against  each  other. 
The  great  under  timber  of  the  one — the  moral  law — is  the 
ever  present  revelation  of  the  other.  Both  voice  the  same 
language,  and  impose  upon  men  the  same  rule  of  life.  Chris- 
tians, in  every  age,  so  far  from  conceding  this  infidel  claim, 
have  regarded  the  reason  as  the  bulwark  of  their  faith,  the 
hiding  place  of  its  power,  and  have  ever  carried  upon  their 
banners  the  challenge,  "  Come  let  us  reason  together." 
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The  opposition  of  intelligent  Christian  men  to  Rationalism 
is  not,  I  think,  an  unwillingness  to  make  reason  final  authority 
on  all  questions  of  religion  and  morals,  coming  within  its  pur- 
view. This  all  men  do,  for  the  sufficient  reason  they  cannot 
avoid  doing  it  They  do  it  when  they  accept  the  Bible  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  and  reject  the  Goran.  The  old  Patriarch 
arraigned  even  the  divine  conduct  before  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
**  Shall  not,"  he  reverently  asks,  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right"  His  idea  of  right  was  the  standard  to  which  he  knew 
<Jod  must  conform  his  ways  to  be  just  The  same  is  assumed 
by  the  heavenly  host  in  their  song,  "Just  and  righteous  are 
thy  ways  thou  King  of  Saints,"  and  no  higher  tribute  ever 
reaches  the  infinite  ear.  God  himself  appeals  to  the  same 
tribunal  in  the  question :  "  Are  not  my  ways  equal  ?"  and  in 
his  condescending  oflfer  to  reason  with  men.  It  is  not  true 
nationalism  which  good  men  oppose,  but  a  nationalism  which 
rejects  authoritative  teaching,  rules  the  supernatural  out  of  the 
Bible,  discredits  whatever  fails  to  tally  with  a  perverted  under- 
standing, and  stands  as  the  equivalent  to  unbelief  in  Reve- 
lation. To  concede  any  antagonism  between  reason  and  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  been  regarded,  by  Christian  men,  as  the  act  of  a 
traitor  or  an  enemy. 

Does  our  subject  throw  any  light  upon  the  great  question, 
What  is  the  foundation  of  Obligation  ? 

The  law  of  obligation  is  plain,  the  Saviour  announced  it  in 
the  great  command,  **Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  in  other  words, 
make  the  welfare  of  being  thy  supreme  end.  This  all  intelli- 
gent beings  are  bound  to  do.  The  question  is.  Why  are  they 
bound  to  do  it  ? 

To  this  question  almost  innumerable  answers  have  been  re- 
turned. One  reads  thus :  "  We  ought  to  choose  the  welfare  of 
being,  or  to  be  benevolent,  because  God  requires  it"  In  other 
words  the  WiU  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  obligation. 

Is  this  so  ?  Is  benevolence  obligatory  because  God  requires 
it;  or  does  he  require  it  because  it  is  obligatory?  Which  is 
the  logical  antecedent,  the  Will  of  God,  or  the  obligation  ? 
Had  there  been  no  command  would  there  be  no  obligation? 
or  were  the  command  abrogated  would  all  obligations  to  help 
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and  bless  each  other  cease  ?  The  will  of  God  is  evidently  not 
the  ultimate  ground  of  obligation,  for  the  question  instantly 
occurs,  Why  ought  we  to  obey  God  ?  But  ihe  obvious  and 
fatal  objection  to  this  theory  is,  it  destroys  the  moral  character 
of  God,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise 
than  right,  and  thus  making  him  as  undeserving  our  praises  as 
is  the  sun,  which  cannot  do  otherwise  than  shine. 

A  better  statement  is,  '^  benevolence  is  obligatory  because  it 
is  right."  But  this  is  mere  tautology.  It  is  saying,  we  ought 
to  love  because  it  is  obligatory,  or  we  ought  because  we  ought,, 
in  other  words  obligation  is  the  ground  of  obligation. 

A  better  answer  still  is  the  one  so  ably  advocated  by  Pro- 
fessor Finney  [see  his  Systematic  Theology],  to  wit :  We  ought  to 
choose  the  welfare  of  being  because  it  is  valuable.  But  this 
answer  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  for  the  question  recurs. 
Why  ought  we  to  choose  the  valuable  ?  and  leaves  the  prob- 
lem no  nearer  a  solution. 

I  would  prefer  to  say  the  nature  of  things  is  the  foundation 
of  obligation.  But  this  is  only  saying,  we  ought  to  love  be- 
cause things  are  what  they  are,  in  other  words,  we  ought  to- 
love  because  we  ought ;  and  really  this  is  the  substance,  in  the 
last  analysis,  of  every  answer  which  has  been  given ;  and  if 
the  position  taken  in  this  paper  be  correct,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  given. 

The  obligation  to  love,  we  have  shown  to  be  an  lUtimate  and 
absolute  truth.  Then  in  asking  for  its  ground,  we  fall  into  the 
absurdity  of  asking  for  something  more  ultimate  than  the  ulti- 
mate, deeper  than  the  deepest,  beyond  the  farthest — for  the 
ground  of  something,  which  by  definition  stands  alone,  and 
has  no  ground.  When  a  moral  being  sees  good,  he  is  bound  to 
prefer  it  to  evil.  This  is  one  of  the  eternal  verities  of  the 
universe.  It  is  so,  it  eternally  has  been,  and  will  be  so.  This 
is  all  we  know,  and  all  we  can  say  about  it  To  ask  why  is  as 
unphilosophical  and  useless  as  to  ask  why  space,  or  time,  or 
God  exists,  or  why  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points.  When  we  come  to  such  questions  we  reach 
the  boundaries,  not  of  knowledge,  but  the  absolute  boundaries 
of  thought  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  avoid  ''foolish 
and  unlearned  questions  which  gender  strifes." 
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Oar  subject,  finally,  afibrds  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
benevolence  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  divine  law  was 
copied  from  man's  moral  constitution.  "Do  thyself  no  harm " 
is  its  heavenly  injunction,  The  mind  is  a  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings.  Patterned  after  the  Non-created  Intelligence  it  is  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made.  Its  capacities  and  susceptibilities, 
its  delicate  and  awful  strings,  its  surpassing  beauty,  and  its 
power  of  an  endless  life  fit  it  for  companionship  with  him  in 
whose  similitude  it  was  made.  This  mind,  God  would  have 
rise  in  forever  expanding  beauty  and  bliss ;  but  its  laws  must 
be  obeyed,  or  its  beauty  will  be  changed  to  deformity,  its  bliss 
to  agony,  its  existence  to  an  evil.     It  will  become — 

"  A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame 
A  pathless  comet  and  a  curse 
The  menace  of  the  universe." 

To  prevent  this,  its  maker  has  translated  its  laws  into  human 
tongue,  and  enjoined  obedience  by  the  sanction  of  three  worlds. 
Who  will  not  exclaim,  "  Just  and  righteous  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  Saints."  The  religion  of  Christ  is  not  arbitrary,  un- 
natural, ghostly;  it  is  health,  harmony^,  rest,  and  peace  unto  the 
soul.  To  the  weary,  diseased,  and  despairing,  its  glad  question 
is,  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ? 
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Article  IX.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Whence,  What,  Where  ?  * — This  book  was  privately  printed 
for  circulation  among  friends.  A  demand  for  it  arose  which  led 
to  the  publication  of  a  second  edition.  It  has  now  been  revised 
and  a  third  edition  printed  in  new  and  larger  type.  The  author 
believes  that  man  is  at  once  physical  and  spintual ;  as  Paul  says, 
"  a  natural  (or  material)  body,  and  a  spiritual  body."  The  spir- 
itual man  is  the  counterpart  of  the  material  man  in  form  and 
physical  characteristics;  and  at  death,  discernible  only  by  spir- 
itual vision,  it  passes  into  another  state  of  existence.  The  subjects 
of  the  chapters  are:  The  Genesis  of  Man;  The  Material  Man; 
The  Spiritual  Man;  What  is  Spirit?  The  Religious  Man;  What 
of  Death?  After  Death  What?  Where?  He  discusses  these 
subjects  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  vindicating  his  positions 
from  the  analogy  of  scientific  facts  as  well  as  by  facts  in  sup- 
port of  them.  He  adduces  facts  which  have  come  under  his 
own  observation  in  private  families  showing  mind-power  trans- 
cending the  senses;  facts  in  surgery  indicating  that  the  mind 
has  a  certain  independence  of  the  brain ;  facts  cited  by  Dr.  La- 
Roche,  showing  the  frequent  resumption  of  the  mental  faculties 
at  the  approach  of  death,  after  delirium,  or  stupor,  and  even  when 
there  is  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself ;  facts  from 
Dr.  Clarke's  book  entitled  "  Visions,"  and  from  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes, 
lie  says :  "  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  every  case 
of  death,  where  the  mental  faculties  are  impaired,  lucidity  occurs 
antecedent  to  the  final  separation,  although  the  fact  may  not 
always  become  known  to  those  in  attendance  on  the  patient.  It 
is  also  probably  true  that  the  mind  of  every  one  becomes  more 
or  less  exalted  as  the  border  line  of  death  is  reached  and  before  a 
complete  change  occurs.  In  the  case  of  many  this  exaltation 
reaches  to  a  high  degree  and  the  mind  becomes  as  it  were  clair- 
voyant." He  avows  his  belief  in  Christianity  as  taught  by  Jesus 
the  revealer  of  God  our  Father  and  the  God  of  peace  and  love ; 
but  thinks  the  apostles  and  especially  Paul  laid  the  foundation 

*  Whence^  What^  Where  t  A  view  of  the  Oripn,  Nature,  and  Destiny  of  Man- 
By  James  R,  Nichols,  M.D.,  A.M.,  author  of  "Fireside  Science,"  "Chemistiy  of 
the  Farm;"  editor  of  "Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry."  Third  edition  revised 
Boston:  A.  Williams  A  (Jo.,  Old  Corner  Bookstore.     1883.     x.  and  198  pages. 
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for  transforming  his  simple  teachings  into  dogmatic  forms.  He 
shows  himself  not  as  well  informed  in  religious  matters  as  in 
physical  science ;  as  appears  in  his  saying  that  in  the  religion  of 
the  early  Hebrews  Satan  is  represented  as  having  almost  equal 
power  with  the  great  Jehovah,  and  that  a  man  came  to  Jesus 
with  the  question,  "  Sir,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  and  in 
quoting  Augustine  as  an  ante-Nicene  father  living  in  the  third 
century.  His  contident  assertion,  that  tribes  of  savages  are 
known  to  have  been  without  religion  and  without  moral  feelings 
or  ideas,  is  contradicted  by  the  latest  researches  and  conclusions 
of  Tiele,  Quatref ages,  Tyler,  and  other  eminent  anthropologists. 
The  book  is  interesting  and  sets  the  reader  to  thinking. 

BiBLB  Theology  and  Modern  Thought.* — The  author  recog- 
nizes four  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  God:  matter,  mind,  his- 
tory, and  the  Bible.  He  aims  to  show  that  the  teachings  respect- 
ing God  derived  from  each  of  these  confirm  and  support  each 
other.  He  treats  seven  topics  under  the  titles:  Introductory; 
Something;  Some  One;  Tri-unity;  Goodness  and  Severity; 
Atonement ;  Miracles ;  and  there  are  02  pages  of  '^  Supplemental 
Notes."  The  book  is  an  earnest  defence  of  Theism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  well  fitted  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  intelligent 
people  who  are  perplexed  by  the  skepticism  of  the  times.  We 
think,  however,  that  he  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject 
when  he  answers  Col.  Ingersoll's  tirades  against  the  severities  of 
the  God  of  the  Bible  by  showing  that  God  is  just  the  same  in 
nature  and  in  history ;  and  when,  after  quoting  three  pages  of 
Eldwards'  famous  sermon  on  "  Sinners  in  the  hand  of  an  angry 
God,"  he  says:  "Does  the  reader  say  that  such  language  and 
representations  are  outrageous  ?  But  we  repeat  and  insist  that 
readings,  not  only  from  the  Bible  and  from  New  England  the- 
ology, but  also  from  the  nature  of  things  and  from  the  history  of 
things,  are  equally  outrageous,  infamous,  and  blasphemous.  If 
Edwards  is  condemned,  the  Bible  must  be.  If  the  Bible  is  con- 
demned, then  all  nature  and  all  history  must  be."  For  the 
objector  may  take  him  at  his  word  and  reply  that  this  concurrence 
is  precisely  what  sustains  his  objection,  that  neither  in  the  Bible, 
nor  in  human  history,  nor  in  nature,  is  there  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  righteous  and  benevolent  God. 

^BQAt  Theology  and  Modem  TkouglU.  By  L.  T.  Townsbnd,  D.D.,  author  of 
"Credo,"  etc.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York:  Charles  T.  Dillingham. 
1883.     332  pages. 
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Janet  on  Final  Causes.* — ^^Fhis  work  is  a  philosophical  exam- 
ination of  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  from  Final 
Causes.  The  work  is  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  candid. 
Difficulties  are  not  evaded  and  objections  are  allowed  their  full 
force  and  fairly  met.  Professor  Janet  is  one  of  the  ablest  defend- 
ers of  spiritualism  against  materialism  in  France,  On  some 
points  we  do  not  concur  with  his  argument  and  conclusions,  but 
these  do  not  affect  his  main  positions  as  to  the  significance  and 
value  of  the  argument.  The  first  edition  was  favorably  noticed 
in  the  New  Englander.  The  principal  changes  in  this  edition  are 
the  transfer  of  some  historical  matter  which  seemed  to  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  the  argument  from  the  text  to  the  appendix ; 
and  the  transfer  from  the  appendix  of  several  articles  belonging 
to  the  general  argument  to  their  appropriate  places  in  the  text. 

The  New  Testament  ScRiPTt;BES.t — Prof.  Charteris  has  pub- 
lished a  large  volume  entitled  "  Canonicity,  based  on  Kirchhof er's 
Quellens-Sammlung,"  in  which  he  gives  a  learned  and  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  original  sources  of  evidence  respecting  the 
origin,  genuineness,  and  authorship  of  the  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  canon. 
In  the  six  lectures  contained  in  the  volume  now  before  us  he  gives 
a  re6um6  of  the  processes  and  conclusions  of  the  larger  volume  in 
a  form  adapted  to  general  reading.  Of  course  it  omits  much 
which  is  essential  to  a  scholarly  investigation  of  the  subject.  It 
seems  to  us  he  fails  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  of  the  real 
strength  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  Christian  belief  respect- 
ing the  books.  It  is,  however,  well  adapted  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  the  history  to  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  for  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 

♦  Final  Causea.  By  Paul  Janet,  Professor  at  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of  Paris. 
Translated  from  the  seoond  edition  of  the  French,  by  William  Affleck,  B.D.  With 
preface  by  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Seoond  edition.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1883.  xxfii.  and 
520  pages. 

f  The  New  Ikstament  Scriptures:  their  claims,  history,  and  authority.  The 
Croall  Lectures  for  1882.  By  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism and  Antiquities  in  the  tJuiversity  of  Edinburgh,  New  York :  Robert  Carter 
&  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1882,    zii.  and  227  pages. 
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Latin  Selections.* — ^This  bandy  volume  contains  over  five 
hundred  extracts  from  more  than  a  handred  aathors,  and  quite 
fairly  exhibits  nearly  every  variety  of  Latin  style  and  phase  of 
Roman  thoaght,  from  the  strange  chant  of  the  Arval  Brethren  to 
the  charming  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  The  passages  are  fur- 
nished with  the  names  and  dates  of  their  authors  and  with  brief 
explanatory  headings,  and  followed  by  an  alphabetic  topical  index. 
The  arrangement,  according  to  the  supposed  order  of  composition, 
is  the  editor's ;  the  material  is  so  largely  compiled  from  two  or 
three  books  of  extracts — ^notably  from  Cruttwell's — that  the  whole 
is  rather  a  selection  from  selections  than  the  outcome  of  independ- 
ent study  of  the  language  and  literature.  All  in  all,  the  book  is  a 
good  digest  of  the  progress  of  ideas  and  expression  among  the 
Romans,  and  may  be  commended  to  discriminating  teachers  for 
the  two  objects  stated  in  the  preface, — as  a  basis  or  supplement 
for  courses  of  study  on  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  and  as  a 
manual  of  exercises  for  sight-translation. 

But  while  the  work  is  so  good,  it  ought  m  some  important  par- 
ticulars to  be  far  better.  The  introduction  of  so  many  out-of-the- 
way  authors  and  of  so  many  pieces  of  trifling  value  suggests  that 
the  editor's  ambition  was  to  cull  something  from  every  available 
source.  In  that  case  there  are  serious  lacunsB.  Cornelia's  extant 
words  deserve  quoting,  not  merely  because  of  her  sex  and  her 
children.  Several  among  Cicero's  best  and  most  interesting  cor- 
respondents are  ignored,  as  Lucceius,  Marcellus,  Sulpicius.  Young 
Cicero's  very  chatty  effusion  to  Tiro  from  amid  his  studies  at 
Athens  is  highly  entertaining  reading  for  the  collegian  of  to-day, 
and  on  other  grounds  also  well  merited  insertion.  A  specimen  of 
the  foppish  style  of  Msecenas  would  have  furnished  the  teacher 
with  a  pregnant  text,  as  would  the  unique  and  famous  address  of 
Hadrian  to  his  soul.  Because  of  the  habit  of  ancient  historians  to 
revise  or  invent  the  speeches  of  their  characters  we  may  not  know 
the  authorship  of  the  Apology  of  Cremutius  Cordus ;  but  its  glow- 
ing eloquence  and  its  genuine  pathos  are  too  rare  to  be  spared. 
If  so  much  inferior  matter  was  to  be  admitted,  room  might  have 
been  made  for  a  chapter  or  two  from  Ampelius. 

But  would  not  the  practical  ends  of  the  book  have  been  better 
served  if  it  included  a  smaller  rather  than  a  larger  number  of  wri- 
ters ?    Wbo,  but  here  and  there  a  specialist,  will  care  to  read  the 

*  haiini  SdectionSt  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  Classical  period.  Edited 
by  Edmund  H.  Smith,  Professor  in  Hobart  College.  Boston :  John  AUyn,  Pub- 
lisher.    1S83. 
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bits  from  Trabea,  Asellio,  and  a  score  or  two  beeides  ?  If  sach 
material  were  displaced  by  more  copious  extracts  from  really  val- 
uable but  not  easily  accessible  authors — ^as  Ennius  and  Lucilius — 
and  by  a  larger  use  of  inscriptions^  it  would  be  a  substantial  gain. 
And  why  should  so  much,  or  rather  any,  space  be  assigned  to 
writers — like  Cicero  and  Vergil — who  are  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  read  Latin  at  all  ? 

Opinions  will  naturally  differ  widely  as  to  how  far  these  selec- 
tions faithfully  illustrate  the  Roman  character  and  the  Latin  lit- 
erature. We  are  confident,  however,  that  the  insertion  of  so  few 
passages  of  a  thoroughly  personal  and  autobiographical  nature 
will  be  considered  a  grave  defect.  We  have  noticed  this  omission 
particularly  in  the  cases  of  Cicero,  Vergil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Quintil- 
ian,  Persius,  and  the  younger  Pliny.  Herein,  at  least,  the  editor 
would  have  done  better  had  he  taken  Thackeray's  Anthology  as 
his  guide  for  the  poets.  The  extracts  from  Ennius  are  of  course 
excellent ;  but  there  ought  to  be  given  some  of  his  peculiar  exper- 
iments in  style  and  rhythm,  and  above  all,  his  grandly  patriotic 
and  oracular  line, 

Moribus  antiquis  res  stat  Romana  vtrisque. 

Though  four  of  Terence's  comedies  are  drawn  upon,  there  is  noth- 
ing from  his  master-piece — the  Adelphi.  Cato's  blunt  remarks 
about  the  supplicatio  are  quoted :  but  they  are  needlessly  tanta- 
lizing without  Cicero's  previous  or  subsequent  letter.  From  the 
vast  treasure-house  of  Cicero's  own  letters  nothing  is  furnished 
but  a  rather  hysterical  note  on  the  Ides  of  March.  If  the  selec- 
tions are  intended  to  illustrate  the  character  as  well  as  the  words 
of  Rome's  greatest  minds,  it  is  a  positive  wrong  to  Cicero  to  insert 
nothing  e,  g,  of  his  missives  to  Terentia,  or  Quintus,  or  Tiro,  or 
of  the  correspondence  called  out  by  Tullia's  death.  More  valua- 
ble and  interesting  phrases  from  Augustus  might  easily  have  been 
found,  and  something  from  his  stately  utterances  upon  the  Monu- 
ment um  Ancyranum  would  have  a  many-sided  value.  In  general, 
the  imperatoria  hrevitas^  as  e.  g.  of  Trajan,  deserves  fuller  recog- 
nition. The  poetry  as  well  as  the  prose  of  Petronius  has  a  value 
of  its  own. 

The  orthography  of  the  selections  does  not  take  sufficient  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  established  in  that  department  of  Latin 
scholarship,  and  as  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  adopt  the 
phonetic,  or  Roman,  pronunciation,  this  point  is  one  of  no  little 
practical  importance.     In  the  extracts  from  Ovid  are  these  ex- 
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ploded  or  inferior  forms :  arena^  arundo,  brachium^  caetera^  hnmor^ 
repulity  9UCCU8, 

Id  giving  the  dates  of  authors,  as  of  Lucilius,  Qaintilian,  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  Suetonius,  the  statements  are  altogether  too  pos- 
itive. In  the  apt  use,  on  page  330,  of  Apelles'  reproof  to  the 
cobbler,  the  substitution  of  tU^a  for  supra  is  inexcusable. 

DoRNBB  ON  THE  FtTTUBK  Statb.* — ^Dr.-Smyth's  "Introduc- 
tion'' to  Dorner  on  the  Future  State  is  intended  "to  set  the  Ger- 
man theologian's  doctrine  in  its  own  proper  perspective,  and  to 
indicate  the  general  principles  of  Domer's  reasoning,  through 
which  we  should  approach  this  portion  of  his  system."  This  he 
does  in  scholarly  diction,  and  in  a  manner  evincing  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Domer's  writings. 

The  most  important  principle  of  Domer's  reasoning,  here  set 
forth,  is  his  principle  of  '*  faith  "  as  a  grand  necessity  in  order  to 
understand,  and  to  receive  the  Scriptures.  This,  of  course,  may 
mean  much  or  little  according  to  the  gauge  made  of  faith's  con- 
tents. "Faith"  says  Dorner,  "through  which  Christian  experi- 
ence is  gained,  and  which  must  precede  scientific  knowledge  and 
demonstration,  has  indeed  in  all  its  forms  an  unmistakable  resem- 
blance, for  it  will  be,  in  some  way,  an  appropriation  of  what  Chris- 
tianity objectively  is."  Again,  "faith  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  '  the  eye  for  that  which  is  Christian  in  the  Script- 
ure.' "  Perhaps  few  Christian  thinkers  would  hesitate  to  accept  in 
the  main  what  is  here  said  on  the  nature  of  faith ;  but  we  fear  that 
not  a  few  would  be  startled  if  asked  to  approve  of  the  use  to  which 
this  principle  of  faith  may  be  put.  As  on  pages  126,  127,  where 
Dr.  Smyth  comes  properly  to  the  editor's  work,  in  seeing  that  the 
writer  he  introduces  is  neither  misapprehended  nor  abused.  The 
old  Lutheran  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  plus  a  Human  Sanc- 
tion in  order  to  its  reception,  is  well  set  forth,  and  well  defended 
in  this  little  book.  The  usefulness  of  the  doctrine  and  the  success  of 
its  defense,  are  questions  of  the  day.  And  this  being  the  case.  Dr. 
Smyth  has  done  well  in  seeing  that  Dorner's  American  readers  are 
not  left  dependent  upon  "the  crude  and  second  hand  reports  of  his 
system  which  may  be  in  general  circulation  among  us."  With 
Dorner  to  speak  for  himself,  and  Dr.  Smyth  to  see  that  he  does 
himself  no  harm,  readers  of  this  book  have  sufiicient  care  taken  of 
them  lest  they  mistake  or  misjudge  its  contents. 

*  Dorner  on  the  Future  State.  With  an  introHuction  and  notes  by  Nbwman 
Smtth.     New  York:  Oliarles  Scribner's  Sons.     1883. 
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Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  li.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  author  of  "  Rome,  Carthage,"  etc.,  etc.    2  yols.  8vo.,  pp.  484-567. 

Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  Prepared  and  published  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.    Edited  by  James  Anthony  Froude.    2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  445-405. 

Chats  About  Books.  Poets,  Novelists.  By  Mayo  Williamson  Haxeltine. 
12mo.,  pp.  360. 

The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World,  including  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
Persia,  India,  Phoenicia,  Etruria,  Greece,  Rome.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A., 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury,  author 
of  "  The  Origin  of  Nations,"  etc     1 2mo.,  pp.  249. 

The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War.— 1.  The  Blockade  and  The  Cruisers.  By  James 
Russell  Soley,  Professor  U.  S.  Navy.    12mo.,  pp.  257. 
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A  History  of  English  Prose  Fiction.  From  Sir  Thomas  Malory  to  George  Eliot 
By  Bayard  Tuckerman.     12mo.,  pp.  331. 

A  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America.  From  1619  to  1880.  Negroes  as 
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D.  Appleton  ^  Company^  New  York. 
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Elocution  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  ]Sew  York,  and  at  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Connecticut,  etc.    12mo.,  pp.  348. 

Lectures  on  the  OaUiDg  of  a  Christian  Woman,  and  Her  Training  to  Fulfill  It 
Delivered  during  the  season  of  Lent,  A.  D.  1883.  By  Morgan  Dix,  S.T.D.,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.    I2mo.,  pp.  176. 

Bohert  Oarter  A  Brothers^  New  York, 

Towards  the  Sunset :  Teachings  after  Thirty  Years.  By  the  author  of  '*  Recrea- 
tions of  a  Country  Parsoo."     Time,  pp.  248. 

The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  considered  in  eight  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  The  Hampton  Foundation.  By 
^niomas  Dehany  Bernard,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  and  Rector  of  Walcot  I2mo., 
pp.  258. 

Moses  and  the  Prophets :  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.  By  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith;  The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Grace.  Bj  Dr.  A.  Kwenen; 
The  Prophets  of  Israel.  By  W.  Robertson  Smith,  LL.D.  Reviewed  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Green,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  )2mo., 
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12mo.,  pp.  352. 
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Wealth-Creation.    By  Augustus  Mongredien,  author  of  "  Free  Trade  and  Eng- 
lish Commerce,"  etc.,  etc.    With  an  introduction  by  Simon  Sterne,  author  of 
**  Constitutional  History  and  Political  Development  of  the  United  Statea."     12mo., 
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Abticlk  L— the  salvation  ARMY. 

In  an  eight-page  tract  on  ''  The  Besponsibility  of  Christians 
«?ith  Respect  to  the  Salvation  Army,"  Mra  Booth,  wife  of  its 
commander-in-chief,  says : 

"  First, — ^you  are  responsible  to  look  at  it — ^to  acquaint  your- 
aelf  with  its  history — what  it  has  done — what  it  aims  at  doing." 

Saddled  with  this  responsibility,  let  us  muster  random  scraps 
of  information  from  sundry  magazine  articles,  newspaper  clip- 
pings, and  Salvation  Army  publications,  and  see  what  may  be 
learned  about  this  strange  phenomenon. 

Of  its  genesis,  ^'  OeneraF'  Booth  modestly  says :  ''  I  can  most 
positively  state  that  nobody  invented  it,  that  it  has  been  evolved 
out  of  no  man's  brain,  produced  by  no  man's  scheming,  ♦ 
*  *  *  it  has  sprung  into  existence  in  a  wholly  unex- 
pected way,  and  has  already  attained  proportions  and  influence 
that  place  it  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  de- 
sign or  control  its  futura" 

If  this  means  that  the  '^Army"  is  in  a  large  degree  the 
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creature  of  circumstances,  we  can  only  say  that,  in  the  universal 
belief  of  the  public,  the  most  potent  of  these  formative  cir- 
cumstances is  the  individual  genius  of  its  founder. 

The  "  General,"  William  Booth,  is  said  to  be  a  fine  looking 
man  about  fifty-four  years  of  age,  of  keen  dark  eye,  aquiline 
nose,  iron  grey  beard  and  a  "  si  ngjilarly  good-tempered  and 
happy  face."  Though  born  of  church  parents,  at  fourteen  he 
joined  the  Wesleyans,  among  whom  at  seventeen  he  became  a 
lay  preacher.  At  twenty-four  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connection.  Besigning  this  ministry  and  prac- 
ticing two  or  three  years  at  evangelistic  work,  for  which  he 
had  great  partiality  and  fitness,  be  went  eighteen  years  ago,  at 
the  age  of  thirty -six,  to  London,  to  see  what  he  could  do  for 
the  vast  unevangelized  masses  of  its  artizan  population. 

To  this  work  he  brought  with  moderate  gifts  of  oratory, 
organizing  and  executive  abilities  of  the  rarest  kind,  an  all- 
conquering  perseverance,  and  a  wife  gifted  with  real  eloquence 
and  an  immense  store  of  good  sense,  of  whom  Frances  Power 
Oobbe  has  said :  "  After  listening  to  her  many  times  for  hours 
together,  I  have  found  myself  bringing  away  more  fresh  and 
sound  ideas,  and  less  '  padding,'  than  from  any  series  of  dis- 
courses it  has  been  my  fate  to  hear  for  many  a  day." 

Thus  equipped,  and  impressed  with  the  profound  conviction 
that  he  had  been  "  sent  into  the  world  to  do  the  Lord's  gutter- 
work,"  he  began  Bible  in  hand  upon  one  of  the  great  East 
End  thoroughfares,  to  compel  the  unsaved  and  ignorant  mul- 
titudes to  hear  God's  truth.  He  soon  had  a  little  band  of  wit- 
nesses to  stand  with  him  among  the  jeering  crowds  of  Mile 
End  Boad.  His  first  meeting  house  was  an  old  ragged  tent 
which  soon  blew  down.  Then  he  preached  in  a  dancing  room 
without  seats.  And  so  for  twelve  years  the  work  steadily 
grew,  until  in  1877  there  were  twenty-six  bands  or  "  corps"  of 
exhorters,  whose  eflforts  were  directed  by  thirty-five  officers. 
Prom  that  date  the  work  has  developed  with  an  energy  quite 
astonishing,  so  that  we  have  at  last  reports  four  hundred  and 
ninety -one  corps  and  twelve  hundred  and  seventy -four  "officers,*' 
with  probably  more  than  twenty  thousand  trained  **  soldiers" 
ready  to  speak  and  pray  when  wanted. 

The  British  Islands  have  not  been  large  enough  for  the  rest- 
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less  energy  and  boundless  faith  of  the  "Salvationists/'  and 
expeditionary  forces  have  been  flung  into  France,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  America,  Cape  Colony,  and  even  into  distant 
India,  while  Germany  and  Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, if  not  already  occupied,  are  soon  to  be  invaded. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  "  Army"  seems  nowhere 
to  have,  or  to  be  likely  to  have  the  success  it  has  won  upon  its 
native  soil.  Its  methods  have  been  matured  under  special 
conditions  existing  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  not  equally  fitted 
for  the  materially  different  conditions  of  Gospel  warfare  in 
other  lands.  But  the  Salvationists  regard  their  methods,  if 
not  inspired,  as  signally  stamped  with  the  divine  approval,  and 
they  show  no  disposition  to  modify  them. 

The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  "  Salvation  Army" 
may  be  gauged  by  such  facts  as  the  following. 

At  its  "May  Meeting"  held  in  April,  the  income  for  the 
year  was  reported  at  the  astonishing  figure  of  £121,000  (say 
$600,000),  and  the  trifle  of  £10,000  was  easily  collected  on  the 
day  of  the  meeting,  some  of  the  donors  giving  at  the  rate  of 
£1,000  each.  It  was  further  reported  that  the  "Army"  was 
paying  £21,000  for  rent  of  halls  and  other  buildings,  and  that 
it  held  property  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £150,800,  subject, 
however,  to  mortgages  in  the  amount  of  £64,000.  It  has  paid 
as  high  as  $5,000  for  the  yearly  rent  of  a  single  hall.  It  has 
purchased  costly  buildings,  paying  $75,000  for  an  orphan  asy- 
lum at  Clapton  to  be  used  as  a  training  school  for  cadets,  and 
$115,000  for  Congress  Hall,  London.  At  a  Triennial  War 
Congress  held  in  this  hall  last  year  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
the  $35,000  debt  resting  on  the  property.  Gold,  silver,  and 
pledges  were  showered  upon  the  platform  amid  volleys  of 
cheers,  hallelujahs,  blare  of  trumpets,  and  beating  of  drums 
until  $15,000  was  counted  up.  "  Now,"  said  "  General"  Booth, 
"the  collection  will  be  taken,"  and  with  boundless  enthusiasm 
$6,000  more  was  gathered  in. 

The  literature  of  the  army  gives  another  hint  of  the  greatness 
of  its  work.  Song  books,  a  score  of  pamphlet  sermons  by  Mrs. 
Booth,  pamphlet  sketches  of  "  George  Pox  and  His  Salvation 
Army,"  "The  Presbyterian  Salvationist,  or  the  Life  of  C.  G. 
Finney,"  "  Salvation  in  the  Convent  under  Madame  Guyon," 
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"  The  Saved  Clergyman,  or  the  Life  of  John  Wesley,''  and 
other  publications  of  the  kind,  had  a  circulation  last  year  re- 
ported at  nine  million  copies.  Add  to  this  "  The  War  Cry"  or 
"  Weekly  Gazette  of  the  Salvation  Army,"  a  cheap  four  page 
paper  illustrated  with  coarse  wood  cuts,  and  filled  with  sensa- 
tional official  bulletins  of  victory  and  advance,  with  special 
editions  for  America  and  India,  and  reporting  a  combined  cir- 
culation of  some  860,000  copies :  add  also  "  The  Little  Soldier," 
a  paper  for  children  packed  full  of  testimonies  of  child  con- 
verts, and  printing  60,000  copies  weekly ;  and  some  idea  may 
be  had  of  the  scope  of  the  enterprise. 

But  the  most  impressive  activities  of  the  "Army"  are  in  the 
line  of  its  *'  fighting"  as  its  evangelistic  work  is  called.  The 
tactical  unit  is  the  "station"  or  "corps,"  consisting  of  two  or 
three  "  officers"  of  either  sex  in  plain  uniform,  and  a  variable 
number,  averaging  perhaps  forty,  "soldiers,"  men  or  women, 
every  one  ready  to  sing,  pray  or  testify  at  a  moment'^  notice. 
Each  corps  (and  there  must  now  be  five  hundred  of  them),  is 
expected  to  hold  at  least  two  meetings  every  week-day  and 
seven  on  Sunday.  They  march  the  streets  with  banners  in- 
scribed, "Fire  and  Blood,"  with  lively  songs,  with  beating  of 
drums  and  tamborines,  and  music  not  always  harmonious 
from  brass  instruments  making  a  joyful  noiae  unto  the  Lord. 
Now  and  then  the  "  corps"  halts  and  forms  a  circle  from  the 
centre  of  which  an  "  officer"  or  "  soldier''  harangues  the  crowd, 
with  voUies  of  responses  from  the  "soldiers."  In  their  "bar- 
racks," as  their  places  for  meeting  are  called,  hymns  are  sung 
often  to  popular  tunes,  such  as  "John  Brown,"  "Annie  Laurie," 
"  Molly  Darling,"  "  Wait  for  the  Wagon,"  and  the  like,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a  joyful  waving  of  handkerchiefs. 
"Soldiers"  kneel  in  platoons  to  pray,  with  volleys  of  amens,  and 
hallelajahs ;  and  personal  experience,  sometimes  grotesque  and 
sometimes  of  almost  tragic  interest,  is  offered  in  unlimited 
supply.  There  is  said  to  be  but  little  religious  instruction,  the 
great  power  relied  upon  being  the  converts*  testimony  and 
prayer.  "  Officers"  and  "  soldiers"  go  through  the  crowd  and 
persuade  penitents  to  the  front  seat.  The  moment  any  man, 
woman,  or  child  kneeling  at  the  front  row  "  professes  to  have 
received  the  remission  of  his  sins  through  faith  in  Christ,"  he 
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is  required  to  stand  up  and  tell  the  audience  ^'  what  the  Lord 
has  done  for  him."  The  convert's  name  and  address  are  at 
once  registered,  and  he  is  put  under  the  care  of  a  "sergeant" 
who  must  see  that  he  comes  up  to  al!  the  services  he  can  at- 
tend, and  if  delinquent  report  him  to  the  "Captain"  for  visita- 
tion. The  convert  is  also  expected  to  put  a  capital  letter  S 
upon  each  collar,  and  wear  them  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  to 
adjure  tippling  and  tobacco,  to  take  his  place  in  every  pro- 
cession and  open-air  meeting,  to  use  every  possible  opportunity 
of  service  in  singing,  speaking,  prayer,  door-keeping,  selling 
the  "  War  Cry,"  visiting,  and  in  a  word  to  keep  tirelessly  at 
work.  After  three  months*  satisfactory  service,  these  recruits 
are  entered  upon  the  roll  of  "  efficients,"  ^nd  the  ablest  of  them 
are  soon  selected  by  a  "  Major"  and  recommended  to  "  Head- 
quarters" for  a  commission. 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  "corps."  Imagine  five  hundred 
such  "  corps,'*  fired  with  almost  fanatical  enthusiasm  and  exert- 
ing their  power  upon  multitudes  unreached  by  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  evangelism,  and  you  have  some  conception  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Salvation  Army.  At  the  recent  "May  Meeting" 
the  Army  claimed  1,500,000  members.  If  by  members  are 
meant  simply  attendants  upon  its  meetings,  we  still  get  an  im- 
pressive idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 

The  probable  future  of  the  Salvation  Army,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  the  churches,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest 

Its  author,  in  reply  to  the  question  "  What  will  it  grow  to  ?  " 
says  :  "Who  can  guess?  I  cannot  Never,  I  hope,  into  a  sect 
We  have  taken  and  shall  continue  to  take  every  precaution 
against  this." 

Is  it  possible  that  "  General "  Booth  does  not  see  that  the 
Salvation  Army  is  already  a  sect,  and  that  he  has  taken  and 
continues  to  take  every  precaution  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
its  separate  and  distinct  existence  as  a  sect?  Certainly  nothing 
is  wanting,  either  in  doctrine  or  polity,  to  make  it  more  truly  a 
sect 

As  to  doctrine  the  "General"  says:  "We  believe  the  three 
creeds  of  the  Church  with  all  our  heart"  That  is,  they  accept, 
in  common  with  Catholic  Christendom,  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds, 
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"We  believe,"  he  continues,  "every  word  of  the  Oommina- 
tion  Service  [not  Communion  Service  as  the  types  of  a  New 
York  contemporary  made  it]  and  we  go  about  denouncing  the 
wrath  of  Qod  against  sinners  just  as  people  must  who  believe 
really  that  all  these  things  are  true."  The  Commination  Service 
of  the  Anglican  Church  is  entitled  "A  denouncing  of  God's 
Anger  and  Judgments  against  Sinners/'  and  was  judiciously 
omitted  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  this  country 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  of  1789.  It  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  discipline  of  penance,  "  until  the  said  discipline 
may  be  restored  again,  which  is  much  to  be  wished,"  and  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  other  times. 

We  find  then  that  as  a  denominational  peculiarity  the  Salva- 
tion Army  lays  especial  emphasis  upon  the  wrath  of  God  and 
kindred  doctrines.  The  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  Holiness  is  also 
held,  and  is  taught  in  a  catechism  prepared  by  the  "General." 
Holiness  meetings  are  regularly  held  twice  in  the  week,  at 
which  instantaneous  sanctification  may  be  obtained.  It  is  also 
taught  that  saved  men  and  women  "  ought  to  lay  down  their 
very  lives  for  the  salvation  of  others,"  and  that  "  whoever  does 
not  so  bear  the  Cross  has  no  right  to  expect  the  Crown." 

As  to  the  Sacraments  they  are  neither  repudiated,  as  by  the 
Friends,  nor  venerated,  as  by  the  Churches.  They  seem  to  be 
rather  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance,  and  only  in  few  in- 
stances to  have  been  introduced  into  their  services  and  then 
administered  sometimes  by  female  "officers." 

Now,  as  to  doctrine,  it  would  be  easy  to  indicate  sects,  that 
are  historic  and  yet  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  formulated  doc- 
trine more  distinctive  than  the  beliefs  of  the  Salvationists. 
But,  as  a  factor  of  sects,  polity  is  quite  as  distinctive  as  doc- 
trine ;  and  the  Salvation  army  has  a  polity  sui  generis.  That 
this  polity  is  expressed  in  military  terms  should  conceal  from 
no  one  the  fact  that  it  is  really  an  elaborate  ecclesiastical 
system.  The  hierarchical  head,  the  Pope  of  the  system,  is  the 
"  General."  Then  come  the  Bishops  or  Vicars  Apostolic,  the 
"  Majors,"  some  thirteen  of  whom  are  appointed  over  as  many 
"  divisions  "  of  Great  Britain,  each  exercising  episcopal  author- 
ity in  his  proper  diocese;  and  several  others  have  similar  powers 
inpartibus  infidelium^  and  are  called  Commissioners.     Next  we 
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have  the  inferior  clergy,  the  Captains  and  Lieutenants.  These 
are  nearly  as  often  women  as  men,  one  page  of  the  ''War 
Cry"  having  reports  from  thirty-four  male  Captains  and  twenty- 
seven  female  Captains.  The  female  officers  are  known  as  "  Hal- 
lelujah lasses/'  a  name  given  in  jest  and  at  first  distasteful,  but 
soon  adopted  by  the  Army.  There  is  probably  no  objection 
from  principle  to  women's  taking  the  higher  commissions.  In- 
deed, Miss  Booth,  one  of  the  '^  General's"  ten  children,  ap- 
pointed to  command  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  France,  is  made 
"Xa  MarechdU^^^  evidently  in  deference  to  French  preposses- 
sions. Finally  there  are,  besides  "Sergeants," a  secretary  and 
treasurer  to  each  "corps."  "Our  plan  of  organization,  how- 
ever, makes  every  *  soldier'  in  some  degree  an  *  officer,'  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  so  many  of  his  townsfolk,  and  ex- 
pected to  carry  on  the  war"  against  the  particular  neighborhood 
assigned  him.  Although  salaries  are  not  guaranteed  to  the 
officers,  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  15  shillings  weekly  to  a 
''woman  captain"  and  to  a  "man  captain,"  if  single,  21  shil- 
lings, if  married,  27  shillings  and  one  shilling  extra  for  each 
child. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  polity  of  this  new  sect  The 
purpose  to  make  and  keep  the  Salvationists  a  distinct  sect 
seems  to  be  admitted  in  "General"  Booth's  statement.  "We 
teach  oar  people  to  spend  all  their  leisure  time  with  the  army, 
to  visit  churches  only  as  corps  by  invitation."  If  some  of  the 
converts  are  allowed  to  join  the  churches,  it  is  only  those  in- 
capable of  being  made  "  real  soldiers"  and  "  who  wish  mere 
church  life,"  in  other  words  those  who  will  not  accept  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  army.  The  organization  of  the 
army  is,  no  doubt,  as  its  "  General"  claims,  complete  "  beyond 
that  of  most  other  bodies  of  Christians,"  and  this  new  sect  has 
iairly  taken  its  place  among  the  other  sects  and  bids  fair  to  be 
the  liveliest  and  most  uproarious  child  in  the  Christian  family. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  welcome  this  new  comer  has 
from  the  churchea  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  the 
churches  of  the  Establishment,  the  staid,  stately  and  decorous 
Anglicans  greet  the  rising  sect  with  salutations  cordial  and 
sympathetic  to  a  rare  degree.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  quotes 
Gamaliel's  maxim   in   their  favor.     The  Bishop  of  Bedford 
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preached  to  a  "corps"  and  bid  them  God  speed.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  subscribed  £6  to  the  army  fund,  saying: 
**  It  reached  depths  the  church  could  not  reach."  Even  the 
Queen,  the  head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  although  she  did 
not  subscribe,  was  not  prevented  by  her  frugality  from  writing 
a  letter  of  approval.  And  in  a  discussion  at  Lambeth  palace 
a  proposition  was  made  to  "  incline  the  whole  *  army^  in  favor 
of  the  church."  Such  expressions  seem  to  indicate  the  general 
attitude  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  Church,  although 
recent  indications  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  more  critical 
spirit  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Quite  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  utterances  of  representa- 
tive non-conformista  They  seem  from  the  first  to  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  fight  shy  of  the  Salvationists.  Then  came  a 
period  of  candid  but  serious  criticism,  and  now  there  seems  to 
be  a  rising  tide  of  opposition,  until  we  hear  such  words  as 
these  from  Spurgeon's  pulpit:  "It  is  time  that  somebody 
spoke,  now  that  the  attempt  is  made  to  make  men  religious  by 
turning  all  religion  into  a  game  of  soldiera  Because  they 
would  not  hinder  anything  that  promised  well,  Christian  men 
have  borne  with  much  that  grieved  them,  but  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  long  sufi^ering  charity  cannot  go.  That  point  is 
nearly  reached;  even  the  most  ultra- tolerant  must  feel  that 
hope  has  been  disappointed  and  fear  now  takes  its  place." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  stately  Anglicans  should  be 
on  such  cordial  terms  with  the  new  sect,  while  the  non-conform- 
ing churches  barely  tolerate  it.  In  explanation  of  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  State  Church,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  did 
not  wish,  by  ill-judged  opposition,  to  repeat  the  mistake  it 
made  in  Wesley's  time.  But  there  is  a  profounder  reason. 
The  Anglican  Church,  itself  a  hierarchy,  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  Salvation  Army  is  also  a  hierarchy  of  the  most  abso- 
lute kind.  Is  there  not  a  possible  fellow  feeling  and  sense  or 
instinct  of  kinship  underlying  this  friendliness? 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  of  the 
new  sect,  the  charge  of  absolutism.  One  day  about  seven 
years  ago  his  secretary,  drawing  up  a  paper,  wrote :  "  We  are  a 
Volunteer  Army."  "General"  Booth  took  the  pen,  erased  the 
word    Volunteer  and   wrote  the  word   Salvation  in  its  place. 
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That  name  "  Salvation  Army"  is  doubly  felicitous.  It  is  an 
element  of  power  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  precise  descrip- 
tion of  the  thing  named.  Says  the  "  General" :  "  The  system 
of  government  is  absolutely  military.  Those  who  ridicule  our 
use  of  military  terms  would  cease  to  do  so  if  they  had  any  idea 
how  really  we  are  an  army.  We  have  thousands  if  not  tens  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  are  ready  at  a  word  to  leave  all  and 
go  out  to  rescue  the  souls  of  others,  and  who  glory  in  submit- 
ting to  the  leadership  of  men  or  women  placed  over  them  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  world." 

This  despotic  system,  in  which  the  will  of  the  chief  should 
be  the  supreme  law  down  to  the  lowest  grade  of  service  and  in 
every  detail,  was  adopted  after  more  democratic  systems  had 
failed  and  it  was  found  that  ^^  we  could  get  along  best  without 
the  people  who  must  needs  discuss  and  vote  about  all  they  do." 
"  We  have  never  enjoyed  such  unbroken  peace  and  harmony 
everywhere  as  we  have  had  since  it  became  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  corps  is  under  its  Captain,  the  division  under  its 
Major,  and  the  whole  army  under  its  General,  with  no  hope 
for  any  one  of  successful  agitation  against  superior  authority." 

The  absolute  power  of  the  chief  is  not  a  mere  name,  but  is 
as  real  as  that  of  the  *'  General "  of  the  Jesuits,  to  which  it  has 
been  aptly  compared.  Not  only  can  he  at  will  dismiss  any 
officer,  or  transplant  him  to  other  work,  which  he  often  does 
to  prevent  local  and  personal  attachments,  but  he  has  absolute 
control  of  the  property  of  the  Army,  and  is  empowered  to 
nominate  his  successor,  is  in  fact  understood  to  have  his  eldest 
son  in  training  for  that  position. 

The  fact  that  all  the  property  is  vested  in  the  "  General"  is  a 
very  vicious  feature  of  the  system.  We  occasionally  see,  even 
in  America,  how  oppressive  a  hierarchy  may  be  when  it  has 
absolute  control  of  funds  and  church  property. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Salvation  Army  cannot  expect 
much  of  a  career  in  this  country.  Its  absolutism  is  utterly 
abhorrent  to  the  democratic  instincts  of  our  people. 

It  is  this  feature  of  the  system  that  has  especially  roused  the 
opposition  of  evangelical  leaders  on  the  continent  They  have 
had  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  to  their  heart's  content 
They  are  sensitive  to  its  oppressions.     They  are  sensible  of  itr 
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dangers.  They  will  have  no  more  of  it.  They  have  had 
enough  of  hierarchy.  The  greatest  blow  the  Army  has  received 
on  the  continent  was  from  the  translation,  by  Madame  de  Gas- 
parin,  of  the  *'  Orders  and  Regulations  for  the  Salvation  Army," 
which  she  compared  to  the  Monita  Secreia  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  evangelical  organs  accordingly,  with  almost  unanimous 
voice,  oppose  the  Army.  Le  Signal^  VEglise  LCbrey  Le  Chris- 
iianisme,  Le  Journal  du  Protestantisme,  La  Benaiasance^  and  Le 
Tsmoinage,  are  outspoken  in  their  opposition. 

Le  Chrisiianisme^  March  9,  1883,  says:  "We  have  persons 
who  after  their  enrollment  [in  the  Army]  have  withdrawn  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  could  not  possibly  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  passive  obedience."  Here  is  a  repugnance  to  abso- 
lutism quite  unknown  among  the  classes  evangelized  by  the 
army  in  the  slums  of  London. 

To  meet  this  adverse  sentiment  across  the  channel  it  was 
claimed  that  the  army  did  nothing  to  infringe  liberty  of  con- 
science. To  this  La  Semaine  Beligieuse,  of  Geneva,  replied: 
"From  the  beginning  of  February  the  reading  of  our  Journal 
has  been  forbidden  to  many  of  the  disciples  of  the  sect,  and 
that  order  has  been  promptly  observed."  That  is,  "  the  organ 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  at  Geneva  was  put  upon  the  Index 
JExpurgatorius  for  simply  having  with  the  greatest  moderation 
opposed  the  principles  of  the  Army."  This  accords  with  the 
statement  of  a  not  unfriendly  writer  in  Macmillans^  Magazine 
for  last  September  :  "  Mr.  Booth's  conscience  is  their  conscience 
to  an  extent  which  tends  altogether  to  extinguish  private  judg- 
ment, and  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  them."  No 
wonder  Cardinal  Manning  could  write  so  sympathetically  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  M.  Eugene  Beveillaud,  in  Le  Signal, 
Feb.  17,  1883,  reviews  the  "  Orders  and  Regulations,"  and  in 
extreme  terms  denounces  the  "Salvation  Army"  as  "the 
Society  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  Jesuitism  with  its  system  of  espi- 
onage, of  militarism,  of  slavery,  of  falsehood,  with  its  abomin- 
able maxim  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  with  its  lust  of 
universal  dominion,"  etc.,  and  the  editor  of  Le  Temoinage  more 
temperately  says  in  the  same  connection  that  "  it  appears  that 
the  Salvation  Army  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  Protestant 
Jesuitism." 
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The  attitude  of  the  evangelicals  on  the  continent  shows  how 
the  army  must  ever  be  regarded  by  people  who  are  forced  to 
believe  that  there  is  mischief  in  absolutism.  Despotic  systems, 
however  effective  under  exceptional  conditions,  are  found  to 
fail  in  the  long  run.  Their  evils  more  than  over-balance  their 
good.  The  world  has  tried  them  and  condemned  them.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  Salvation  Army  can  escape  their  con- 
demnation, except  by  a  radical  change  to  principles  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Absolutism  is  not  the  only  salient  point  of  criticism  in  the 
Salvation  Army.  A  general  neglect  of  religious  instruction  is 
laid  to  its  charge ;  and  the  defence  of  this  charge  tends  rather 
to  confirm  it  "  We  regularly  read  it  [the  Bible]  in  five  or  six 
of  our  meetings,  and  more,  every  week."  That  is,  at  the  nine- 
teen to  twenty-five  meetings  held  weekly  by  each  corps,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Bible  is  read  not  less  than  five  or  six  times,  a 
claim  which  most  readers  will  regard  as  conceding  the  charge. 
The  Salvationists  further  admit  that  they  do  not  encourage 
Bible  class  instruction,  and  that  the  training  of  their  *' cadets" 
at  Clapton  barracks,  extending  over  a  term  of  from  six  weeks 
to  three  months  only,  is  mainly  spiritual  and  practical.  So 
that  we  have  not  only  a  laity  uninstructed  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  a  rapidly  multiplying  clergy  who  do  not  even  profess  to 
have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

Of  this  defect  The  Nontonfcrmist  says :  "  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  improvement  and  development  in  manner  and  matter 
as  men's  minds  enlarge  and  their  feelings  change.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  captains,  both  in  style  and  sense,  is  the  same  now  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning.  Those  who  heard  their  first  addresses 
hear  nothing  different  and  nothing  better  now.  They  do  not 
edxfyj  they  merely  assist  They  turn  men  round  but  do  not 
move  them  on,  and  this  shows  both  the  power  and  the  weak- 
ness, the  success,  and  the  failure,  the  usefulness,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  their  organization.  .  .  .  Unless  they  [the  converts] 
move  on  to  something  better,  they  will  turn  back  to  something 
worse.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  remain  long  without  mov- 
ing one  way  or  the  other."  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  an 
illiterate  clergy,  unskilled  in  Biblical  studies,  and  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  religious  truths,  as  most  of  the  *^  officers"  may 
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be  supposed  to  be,  is  likely,  besides  the  injury  to  converts  just 
mentioned,  to  do  mischief  otherwise.  They  are  in  danger  of 
rousing  fatal  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  work-people 
by  crude,  blunt,  and  exaggerated  presentations  of  their  favorite 
dogmas.  In  these  days  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry,  u  sect  that  makes  no  provision 
for  answering  the  intelligent  and  honest  questionings  it  must 
meet  on  every  side,  may  find  itself  responsible  for  a  large  in- 
crease of  skepticism. 

The  most  severe  and  universal  criticism  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  directed  against  the  irreverence  of  many  of  its  ex- 
tremely sensational  methods.  Critics  of  every  grade  hold  this 
defect  up  to  condemnation  and  rebuke.  Frances  Power  Cobbe 
says :  "  That  Christianity  could  ever  have  been  made  *  rowdy  * 
would  have  seemed  an  impossible  feat,  but  the  Salvation  Army 
has  accomplished  it;  and  the  very  grave  question  presses, 
whether  by  this  deplorable  dereliction  it  is  not  doing  a  mis- 
chief for  which  the  immediate  and  ostentatious  conversion  of 
hundreds  of  drunkards  and  sinners  would  fail  to  compensate," 
and  she  goes  on  to  show  that  in  despoiling  religion  of  its  rever- 
ence the  Army  may  end  in  destroying  religion  itself. 

The  irreverence  begins  in  the  announcements  of  the  meet- 
ings. These  are  made  on  staring  posters  got  up  with  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  attention  of  "drunkards,  gamblers,  harlots, 
blasphemers,  thieves,  and  neglecters  of  God  and  salvation 
generally,''  and  of  attracting  them  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
Said  the  leader  of  a  London  corps:  "Once  get  the  people 
into  the  hall,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Qod  and  me  I"  Newman 
Hall  sent  to  the  CongregaivonalUi  a  copy  of  a  large  and  charac- 
teristic poster  displayed  in  Hull,  which  read  as  follows : 

"Salvation  Army,  Hull.  Look  here,  Billy!  Celebrating 
the  birthday  of  the  great  Big  Salvation  Army  Baby.  The 
Anniversary  of  the  190th  Corps.  Who's  coming?  Why 
Captain  Wokey,  A.  D.  C.  and  Jane  Johnson,  83  years  old, 
the  Yorkshire  Wonder,  who  has  been  in  prison  240  times. 
Great  Big  open-air  Co. !  where  converted  swearers,  drunkards, 
and  thieves  will  take  part  in  a  Hallelujah  Gallup ;  and  a  long 
row  of  fiddles,  banjos,  and  other  musical  instruments  will  be 
PLAYED  FOB  GoD.    Marvelous  results  will  follow     Come  and 
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see  for  yourself.  ...  On  Monday,  April  24,  a  great,*]  big, 
bumping,  Hallelujah  Meat  Tea.  Look  out  for  a  cram. 
Come  in  time  and  get  a  good  seat  Say  Hallelujah  I  Wait  till 
the  close.  Boll  in  the  fountain.  Go  with  us  to  heaven. 
Amen.     Everybody  say  Amen." 

A  London  paper  copies  a  placard  posted  in  Leeds,  which 
closes  with  the  plan  of  attack  thus  :  "  Monday,  at  7.46,  Salva- 
tion Charge ;  Tuesday,  Qreat  Exhibition  of  Hallelujah  Lasses  ; 
Wednesday,  Fire  and  Brimstone ;  Thursday,  RoU-Call,  soldiers 
to  deliver  up  their  cartridges ;  Friday,  Baptism  of  Fire;  Satur- 
day, Rejoicing  oyer  Victories  Won  ;  Sunday,  at  7  A.  M.,  Knee- 
drill;  Ammunition  supplied  to  soldiers  by  Qaartermaster- 
General;  11  A.  M.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  2.30  p.  M. 
Tremendous  Free-and-Easy ;  6.80  P.  M.  Great  Charge  on  the 
Devil ;  9  P.  M.  Hallelujah  Gallup." 

The  irreverence  used  to  draw  men  to  the  ''  Salvation  Bar- 
racks "  is  further  used  to  keep  them  there.  Here,  according  to 
the  Non'oanformistj  "The  noise  and  fury  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  really  a  sacred  orgie  in  which  the  impulse  may  be 
truly  divine,  though  the  demonstration  is  very  human  and 
somewhat  coarse."  Sometimes  it  is  reported  that  the  "sol- 
diers" give  a  physical  vent  to  their  feeling  in  a  "Salvation 
Dance,"  and  on  one  occasion  a  sailor  prefaced  an  account  of 
his  conversion  with  a  "Salvation  Hornpipe."  Sometimes,  in 
their  singing,  "Rock  of  Ages  "  or  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul "  or 
some  other  divine  lyric  may  be  sandwiched  between  pieces  of 
religious  doggerel  like : 

'*  The  devil's  mad,  and  I  am  glad, 
A  little  more  faith  in  Jesus; 
He's  lost  the  soul  he  thought  he  had, 
A  little  more  faith  in  Jesus." 


or  this : 


**  The  devil  and  me,  we  can't  agree, 
I  hate  him  and  he  hates  me." 


These  gems  of  sacred  poesy  are  actually  printed,  together  with 
many  choice  and  unobjectionable  hymns,  in   "the  Salvation 
Soldiers'  Song  Book,"  "compiled  by  William  Booth,  General 
of  the  army." 
Similar  irreverence  appears  in  the  columns  of  "the  War 
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Cry."  It  does  not  often  go  to  the  extreme  of  printing  articles 
with  such  headings  as  "Jumbo  and  Jesus,"  but  every  issue 
abounds  in  religious  slang  if  not  in  "  religious  rowdyism."  A 
recent  number  of  the  American  edition,  gives  "Little  Soldiers' 
Testimonies"  from  Smiling  Lydia,  Salvation  Lizzie,  Laughing 
Katie,  "i^^tc.,  speaks  of  the  Psalmist  as  "Major  David,"  of  a 
"Hallelujfih  Milkman,"  of  a  "  Hallelujah  Parson"  who  "got  so 
full  of  the  glorv  that  he  jumped  in  the  air  like  an  India  rubber 
ball,"  of  "  Many  in^  the  fountain,  washed  in  blood  and  filled 
with  fire.  Oh  I  for  some  more  upsetting,  we  are  believing  there 
will  be  a  mighty  smash  vSOon.  The  Lord  is  with  us,"  "If 
they  come  up  to  the  marriag&>g^pper  of  the  Lamb  without  this 
robe,  they  will  be  banged  fro&Kthe  presence  of  an  insulted 
God,"  and  more  of  the  same. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  friends  of  the\rmy  that  the  reports  of 
irreverence  are  exaggerated.  The  quotft^e  a^id  reportable 
passages  of  a  meeting  are  just  those  which  M^^  the  piquancy 
of  irreverent  sensationalism.  These  stick  in  theTBp°^^^y  when 
other  things  are  forgotten.  Very  true ;  and  this  (aSi^  ^^  ^"®  ^^ 
the  strongest  objections  to  irreverent  doing.  The  Sp^l^^'^^y 
may  be  exaggerated,  but  the  fact  remains ;  and  it  isN^  ^^U 
objectionable  fact. 

Now  as  to  this  fault  of  irreverence,  it  cannot  be  that 
essential  to  Salvationism.     It  is  not  possible  that  the  ari)| 
would  cease  to  be  effective  if  a  check  were  laid  upon  extrava 
gance  and  irreverence,  provided  its  glorious  enthusiasm  and^> 
burning  zeal  in  revival  work  were  still  preserved.     Who  will  ' 
deny  that  revivalists  may  be  quite  as  intensely  heated  without 
religious  rowdyism  ?     Who  can  doubt  that  so  their  work  will  1 
be  vastly  more  satisfactory?     "No  mistake  is  greater,"  says j 
Cardinal  Manning,  "  than  to  think  that  to  speak  of  God  and  of  I 
divine  things  in  low  language,  brings  truth  nearer  to  the  minds  I 
of  the  poor  or  of  the  uneducated.     No  words  are  more  eleva- 1 
ted,  and  none  more  intelligible  to  the  multitude,  than  the  Ian- 1 
guage  of  the  four  gospels.     Low  words  generate  low  thoughts ;  I 
words  without  reverence  destroy  the  veneration  of  the  human  \ 
mind.     When  man  ceases  to  venerate  he  ceases  to  worship."     \ 
Evidently  this  fault  of  the  army  might  be  reformed  without      \ 
loss  of  real  efficiency;  and,  if  the  "General"  had  the  refined        ] 
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sensibilities  of  Dwigbt  L.  Moody,  we  might  hope  for  it  But  a 
man  who  sees  no  impropriety  in  directing  tbe  '^officers''  that  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  service  to  appear  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  as  often  as  possible,  no  matter  in  what  manner  ; 
nor  in  having  readers  of  "  The  War  Cry "  advised  in  all  the 
emphasis  of  large  and  small  capitals,  to  '*  order  at  once  the 
splendid  new  portrait  of  Oeneral  and  Mrs.  Booth,  Misses  Cath- 
erine, Emma  and  Eva  Booth,  Messra  Bramwell,  Ballington,  and 
Herbert  Booth,"  and  follow  this  with  an  offer  of  ^*  Plaster  busts 
of  the  General,"  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  seriously  moved 
by  sacb  a  trifle  as  a  carnival  of  irreverence. 

Of  the  neglect  of  biblical  and  other  religious  instruction  it 
may  said  that  this  fault  also  is  rather  incidental  than  essential 
to  the  system ;  intellectual  training  is  the  work  of  time,  and 
the  astonishingly  rapid  development  of  results  has  precluded 
the  possibility  at  present  of  doing  much  for  the  mass  of  crude 
material  that  has  been  gathered.  But  the  Salvationists  will  as 
surely  see  and  feel  their  need  as  the  Methodists  did,  and  will 
undoubtedly  sooner  or  later,  make  better  provisions  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  both  converts  and  preachers. 

Of  the  absolutism,  however,  we  must  say  that  it  is  a  radical 
fault  Despotic  centralism  is  inherent  in  the  system,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  very  existence  of  the  army  does 
not  depend  upon  it.  But  if  this  absolutism  is  essential  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  system,  then  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  system ;  for  it. is  almost  certain  that  such  a  system  must 
eventually  fail  for  want  of  adequate  leadership.  "General" 
Booth  thinks  that  should  he  be  removed  by  death  to-morrow,  his 
son  and  successor  would  at  once  take  command,  and  "  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  army  would  go  on  without  a  hitch."  But  the 
analogies  of  history  suggest  other  possibilities.  "General" 
Booth  has  been  aptly  called  "the  Cromwell  of  dissent"  May 
not  history  possibly  repeat  itself,  and  this  Cromwell's  son  be  as 
unequal  to  his  inheritance  as  was  Bichard  Cromwell  to  perpet- 
uate the  benign  despotism  left  him  by  his  iron-fisted  father. 
And  besides,  as  one  critic  has  said,  even  greater  abilities  will 
be  required  of  the  second  general  than  those  possessed  by  the 
first  The  increasing  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  work 
will  demand  administrative  abilities  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
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the  loyalty  freely  accorded  the  originator  of  the  movement,  will 
be  wanting.  If  the  present  general  cannot  prevent  Captain 
"  Gipsy  Smith  "  from  raising  a  standard  of  revolt  and  rallying 
around  it  thousands  of  disaffected  Salvationists  who  refuse  with 
threats  of  bodily  violence  to  be  addressed  by  emissaries  from 
headquarters,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  whole  army  may 
crumble  in  the  hands  of  his  successor  ?  This,  unless  absolutism 
is  replaced  by  something  better  according  with  the  temper  of 
these  democratic  times,  would  not  be  a  surprising  sequel 

With  the  free  criticisms  offered  above,  there  should  be 
equally  cordial  recognition  of  the  vast  good  accomplished  by 
the  army.  Mayors,  magistrates,  and  members  of  pariiament, 
who  pointedly  decline  to  endorse  the  methods  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  feel  Nevertheless  constrained  to  state  over  their  signa- 
tures, that,  in  districts  known  to  them,  it  has  succeeded  '^  not 
only  in  gathering  together  congregations  of  such  as  never  pre- 
viously attended  religious  services,  but  in  effecting  a  marked 
and  indisputable  change  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  worst 
characters."  Of  the  nameless  improprieties  and  immoralities 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Army  we  should 
not  speak  until  those  charges  are  fairly  substantiated  by  re- 
sponsible authority.  With  all  its  faults  the  Army  is  having 
the  most  remarkable  career  known  to  the  annals  of  revivalism. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  competent  pen  lay  before 
the  churches  the  lessons  suggested  by  the  achievements  of  the 
army,  so  that  disciples  inspired  with  earnest  desires  for  soul- 
saving  may  copy  its  merits  and  avoid  its  faults. 

Whoever  shall  undertake  this  service  may  find  occasion  to 
read  a  lesson  to  our  church  architects.  The  great  requisite  in 
a  church  edifice  is  to  plan  a  building  that  poor  people  and  the 
neglected  classes  can  be  got  into.  It  is  a  sample  fact  and  a 
very  suggestive  one,  that  in  a  western  city  a  Presbyterian 
church  with  a  $200,000  meeting  house  and  a  minister  ^'  with 
all  the  modern  improvements,"  regularly  bolt  the  costly 
portals  of  the  church  on  Sabbath  evening  to  worship  in  an 
opera  house.  The  Salvationists  draw  people  into  their  "bar- 
racks" whom  no  conceivable  attraction  can  draw  into  a 
church.  We  shall  some  time  find  out  that  the  pew  is  Satan's 
invention. 
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There  will  also  be  a  lesson  for  church  members.  They  will 
learn  from  the  Salvationists  that  the  church  will  be  aggressive 
and  '^  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  when  it  ceases  to  be 
"an  army  in  which  the  commissioned  officers  are  expected  to 
do  all  the  fighting."  The  Salvationists  are  successful  beyond 
all  precedent  because  there  are  "  thousands  if  not  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  soldiers  who  are  ready  at  a  word  to  leave  all  and  go 
out  to  rescue  the  souls  of  others."  Wesley's  maxim,  '*A11  at 
it,  and  always  at  it,"  was  perhaps  never  before,  since  apostolic 
times,  so  completely  realized  on  a  large  scale.  The  value  of 
the  personal  testimony  of  believers  to  win  and  save  the  godless 
was  never  more  strikingly  demonstrated. 

There  will  be  a  lesson,  many  lessons,  tf)  ministers.  The  value 
of  ** definite,  jE)re»cn/ te/w«,  preaching"  will  be  set  afresh  before 
them,  with  suggestions  for  the  training  of  converts  and  the 
utilizing  of  resources  at  command.  The  weak  point  in  many 
of  our  churches  is  the  neglect  of  converts  or  the  want  of  any 
systematic  method  of  training  them.  Much  may  be  learned  on 
this  point  from  the  Salvationists,  nearly  as  much  perhaps  from 
our  brethren  the  Methodists. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  the  Salvation  Army  will  render 
to  the  Christian  world  will  be  in  showing  the  possibility  of 
bringing  the  most  abandoned  classes  of  society  under  the 
saving  power  of  the  gospel.  Already  in  England  various  sects 
are  copying  its  less  objectionable  methods  and  emulating  its 
spirit  with  success. 

A  well-known  clergyman  in  Surrey  has  made  two  years' 
experiment  of  Salvation  work  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  this  with  very  gratfying  results.  With  ten 
Captains  under  him,  each  having  charge  of  from  five  to  ten 
soldiers,  the  very  lowest  classes  of  society  were  reached,  where 
all  other  evangelizing  efforts  had  failed.  It  is  of  interest  to 
know  that  in  this  successful  work  all  extravagances  were 
checked  and  the  meetings  kept  well  under  control. 

The  success  of  the  Army  has  led  to  the  formation  of  similar 
organizations  in  England  and  Wales.  We  hear  of  The  Army 
of  the  King's  Own,  The  Christian  Army,  The  Gospel  Temper- 
ance  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  The  Holiness  Army,  The  Hosanna 
Army,  The  Redeemed  Army,  The  Royal  Gospel   Army,  and 
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the  like.  The  Army  idea  seems  to  have  been  worked  to  its 
utmost  limits,  and  other  branches  of  service  are  likely  to  serve 
as  models  for  evangelistic  work.  Indeetl,  some  one  has  already 
invented  a  Salvation  Navy.  This  organization  ought  to  be 
especially  popular  in  Great  Britain,  and  give  us  the  variety  of 
a  full  list  of  Naval  officers,  from  Admiral  of  the  Sea  down  to 
Sailing  Masters  and  Boatswains,  with  Hallelujah  Midshipmen 
and  Hosanna  Coxswains.  But  whatever  bodies  are  modeled 
upon  the  plan  of  army  or  navy,  let  us  hope  they  will  rather 
catch  the  spirit  than  copy  the  methods  of  the  Salvationists. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  published  with  General  Booth's  sanc- 
tion expresses  the  belief,  that  the  Army  will  spread  through 
the  entire  world,  and  last  as  long  as  God  has  enemies  to  be 
fought  with  and  overcome.  If  we  cannot  share  this  confidence, 
we  can  at  least  cherish  Commissioner  Bailton's  hope;  expressed 
in  1876,  before  the  Army  had  really  displayed  its  power,  that 
the  Army  "may  serve  as  a  torch  to  show  Christians  every- 
where the  road  into  the  ice-bound  fastnesses,  where  so  many 
millions  of  our  own  countrymen  at  present  lie  hid  from  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  gospel." 
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abticle  n.— the  study  of  elementary 

GEOMETRY : 

With  a  CBincnEgM  of  somk  oif  the  Definitions  akd  Methods 
OF  Text  Books.* 

In  the  following  pages  the  writer  has  selected  for  criticism 
a  few  of  the  many  books  which  possess  such  pecaliar  merits  as 
to  commend  them  to  the  public  and  bring  them  into  extensive 
use.  He  has  not  pretended  to  discuss  all  the  points  of 
disagreement  between  the  views  of  the  several  authors  and 
his  own  view  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  In  order  not  to 
make  an  Article  of  too  great  length  he  has  not  touched  upon 
the  important  topic  of  ratio  and  proportion.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  this  subject  needed  treatment  by  itself,  and  might  well  form 
the  subject  of  a  second  Article,  to  be  written  when  his 
own  mind  becomes  settled  upon  the  best  method  of  discuss- 
ing it. 

If  any  excuse  were  needed  for  bringing  these  subjects  now 
discussed  to  the  consideration  of  the  public,  it  could  be  found 
(apart  from  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  study  of  geometry 
itself),  in  the  necessity  under  which  an  examiner  lies,  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  the  different  text  books  presented  by  the  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  college,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  such  text  books  is  increasing.  The 
movement  in  England  to  drive  Euclid  from  the  schools,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  '*  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geo- 
metrical Teaching,"  if  it  has  not  yet  reached  this  country  and  if 
it  has  not  yet  resulted  here,  as  it  has  there,  in  the  introduction  of 
new  manuals,  will  soon  be  felt  in  an  impulse  to  establish  some 
standard  text  book  (or  order  of  propositions),  other  than 
Euclid's,  and  will  lead,  if  not  properly  directed,  to  the  issuing 

*  The  writer  is  under  special  obligation  to  the  following  authors: 
Herbert  Spencer,  J.  S.  Mill,  Whewell,  Prof.  DeMorgan,  J.  Todhunter, 
C.  L.  Dodgson. 
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of  a  greater  namber  of  books,  thas  still  further  adding  to  the 
perplexity  of  botb  teachers  and  examiners. 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  an  examiner  should  be 
perplexed  by  the  multiplication  of  text  books  in  geometry 
more  than  he  should  be  by  the  variety  of  text  books  on  any 
other  elementary  mathematical  subject,  as  for  instance  algebra; 
or  why  he  should  be  more  embarrassed  in  weighing  the  merits 
of  a  student's  work  in  geometry,  than  an  examiner  in  Latin 
grammar  should  be  by  the  various  Latin  grammars  used  in  the 
schools.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  grammar,  the  declen- 
sions of  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and  the 
rules  of  syntax  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  text  books.  The 
order  of  arrangement  in  presenting  these  parts  of  the  subject  is 
generally  the  same,  or  if  not  the  same,  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. The  language  has  fixed  the  declension  of  a  noun. 
Grammars  differ  so  slightly  that  an  examiner  has  only  to 
make  the  questions  on  his  paper  cover  the  essential  grammat- 
ical points,  and  he  is  sure  that  if  the  applicant  has  studied 
faithfully  any  one  of  the  various  standard  grammars  he  will  be 
able  to  pass  the  paper  satisfactorily.  Again,  with  regard  to 
algebra,  the  study  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from  geom- 
etry. To  the  mind  of  an  examiner,  it  principally  differs  from 
geometry  in  this,  that  in  geometry  the  sequence  of  propositions 
and  their  logical  connection  are  of  main  importance,  while  ele- 
mentary algebra  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  arithmetic,  in 
which  numbers  are  denoted  by  letters  and  the  processes  by 
symbols.  In  examining  in  geometry  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  sequence  of  the  propositions  belonging  to  each  text  book 
in  order  to  estimate  rightly  the  candidate's  proficiency  in  the 
study.  A  few  examples  will  test  the  applicant's  knowledge  of 
algebra,  as  that  knowledge  is  not  dependent  upon  a  certain 
order  of  development,  but  upon  his  familiarity  with  the  use 
and  application  of  symbols.  For  instance,  a  boy  prepared  in 
Euclid  ought  to  prove  that  "any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
together  greater  than  the  third  side*'  by  means  of  the  principle 
that  the  greater  angle  of  every  triangle  is  subtended  by  the 
greater  side,  whereas  a  candidate  offering  Davies'  Legendre  or 
Loorais'  Geometry,  proves  the  second  theorem  by  the  first, 
thus  reversing  Euclid's  order. 
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Now  to  throw  li^ht  upon  the  question,  what  are  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  geometry  to  a  beginner ;  and  upon  a  second 
question,  what  books  most  closely  follow  these  methods,  it  is 
proposed  to  discuss,  first,  what  ought  the  study  of  geometry  to 
do  for  a  pupil  in  the  way  of  furnishing  him  with  actual  knowl- 
edge as  a  foundation  for  other  acquisitions;  and,  second,  what 
does  it  do  for  the  student  himself  in  the  way  of  strengthening  or 
developing  his  mind  and  character?  Though  every  study  does 
something  for  a  student  in  both  these  ways,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  separately  the  particular  effects  of  the  study  of  geom- 
etry in  both  these  directions  in  order  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  term  geometry,  for  the  word  means  different  things 
to  different  persons.  As  Mr.  Todhunter  remarks  in  his  Confiict 
of  Studies:  "To  the  admirers  of  Euclid  it  means  a  system 
of  demonstrated  propositions  valued  more  for  the  process  of 
reasoning  involved  than  for  the  results  obtained.  With  modern 
reformers,  rigor  of  method  is  of  small  account  compared  with 
the  facts  themselves." 

First,  the  study  of  geometry  gives  the  student  clear  ideas  of 
those  elementary  space  relations  involved  in  the  properties  of 
lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  which  are  the  indispensable  basis  of 
all  studies,  either  practical  or  theoretical,  which  have  to  do  with 
position,  form,  or  measurement.  No  one  expects  geometry  to 
teach  all  these  properties,  but  only  the  essential  ones,  so  that  a 
student  knowing  these  is  prepared  to  pursue  his  investigations 
still  further  in  the  same  direction,  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  It  is 
especially  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  analyti- 
cal mathematics  that  these  elementary  space  relations  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered.  The  first  applications  of  the  symbols 
and  processes  of  algebra  to  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  are  so 
novel  of  themselves,  that  all  the  learner's  mental  energy  is 
required  to  grasp  the  idea  for  which  the  symbols  stand.  If 
along  with  this  difficulty  he  is  required  to  meet  also  that  of 
learning  for  the  first  time  the  elementary  space  relations,  he  is 
given  a  task  to  which  few  beginners  are  equal.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  geometry  is  best  taught  to  beginners  as  a  pure 
science,  not  mixed  with  arithmetic  or  algebra. 

Next,  what  does  the  study  of  geometry  do  for  the  mind 
of  the  student  in  the  way  of  discipline?     What  traces  does  the 
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study  leave  on  his  mind,  even  though  its  principles  in  their 
sequence  have  almost  faded  out  of  memory?  It  leaves,  among 
other  residua,  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  an  "  unshakable 
belief  in  necessity  of  relation  " — that  is,  that  some  facts  or  truths 
are  necessarily  related  to  other  facts  or  truths— that  given  cer- 
tain data,  certain  conclusions  must  follow  and  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  not  be  conceived  as  not  following.  Whether  this 
necessity  of  relation  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ideas 
of  space  already  in  the  mind,  as  the  idealists  maintain,  or  from 
the  hypothetical  nature  of  the  subject,  as  Mill  asserts,  may  be 
an  interesting  question,  but  does  not  alter  the  fact,  which  is 
admitted  by  both  Mill  and  the  idealists. 

This  belief  in  necessity  of  relation  is  peculiarly  well  incul- 
cated and  most  easily  fostered  by  the  study  of  geometry.  It 
is  peculiarly  well  inculcated  because  premises  and  conclusions 
are  repeatedly  brought  close  together  in  the  demonstration  of 
propositions,  so  that  the  mind  sees  the  relation  without  the 
intervention  of  symbols.  The  continual  juxtaposition  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  facts  is  peculiar  to  geometry.  If  it  is 
said  that  the  contemplation  of  the  relations  of  numbers  as  pre- 
sented in  arithmetic  or  algebra  teaches  the  same  lesson,  the 
statement  is  admitted  to  be  true,  but  in  these  studies  the  neces- 
sity of  the  relation  is  not  so  evident  in  thought^  because  the 
mind  does  not  always  pass  beyond  the  numbers  or  the  sym- 
bols to  the  things  represented  by  them.  Tlie  relation  between 
the  data  and  the  conclusions  following  from  the  data  is  often 
lost  in  the  eflFort  to  understand  and  manage  the  symbols.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  algebra  and  arithmetic  become  to  most 
students  a  matter  of  rules  rather  than  of  methods.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  discipline  of  logic,  which  is  akin  to  the 
discipline  of  geometry.  The  mind  is  distracted  by  the  symbols 
and  loses  the  relation  of  the  thought  and  comes  to  depend  upon 
rules  again.  Logic  in  such  a  case,  like  algebra,  becomes  me- 
chanical. Again,  belief  in  necessity  of  relation  is  most  easily 
fostered  by  the  study  of  geometry.  In  this  study,  out  of  a 
few  elementary  conceptions  capable  of  a  clear  representation, 
the  whole  science  can  be  built  up  by  simple  methods,  without 
the  use  of  puzzling  symbols.  Algebraic  processes  and  the  use 
of  the  symbols  of  logic  often  seem  to  the  learner  like  jugglery. 
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The  conclusions  are  frequently  surprises,  admitted  it  may  be, 
bat  with  a  feeling  of  distrust.  The  student  rtsts  in  the  con- 
clusions of  geometry,^  after  he  has  mastered  the  demonstra- 
tions, for  he  has  been  able  to  follow  every  transition  of  thought, 
and  has  seen  that  every  fact  or  thought  necessarily  follows 
from  the  preceding  fact  or  thought. 

In  attaining  ibis  belief  in  necessity  of  relation  the  student 
acquires  a  habit  of  exact  thought^  and  strengthens  his  reasoning 
power,  for  of  course  the  necessity  of  relation  could  not  have 
been  seen  unless  the  thoughts  were  exact  and  the  reasoning 
rigorous.  Moreover  this  habit  of  exact  thought  includes  the 
habit  of  being  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  clear  ideas^  for 
exact  thought  is  only  possible  to  one  who  holds  clear  ideas. 

In  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  representing  the  concep- 
tions of  geometry  by  diagrams,  in  which  lines,  in  order  to  be 
perceived  are  given  breadth,  the  visual  perceptions  are  trained 
by  the  study,  and  eooactness  of  sight  is  cultivated  as  well  as 
exactness  of  thought  The  effort  to  picture  in  the  mind  these 
lines  in  their  relative  positions,  and  again  the  effort  to  repro- 
duce them  in  a  diagram  gives  exercise  to  the  imagination  of 
form.  In  this  process  of  construction  of  figures  by  geometric 
laws  we  have  two  powers  of  mind  brought  into  play  ;  first  the 
power  of  abetraction^  and  second  the  power  of  r^prod'iiction. 
Both  powers  must  be  exercised  while  the  mind  keeps  clearly 
in  view  the  laws  of  space  relation.  Geometry  is  thus  the  first 
elementary  study  by  which  a  rigorous  discipline  in  abstract 
thought  is  given  to  a  student,  for  these  geometric  lines,  sur- 
faces and  solids,  though  capable  of  concrete  representation,  are 
abstract  things,  hypothetical  objects,  not  existing  in  fact.  The 
study  teaches,  therefore,  the  two  important  elements  of  abstract 
thought,  conceiving  and  judging.  The  things  to  be  conceived 
by  the  mind  are  few,  and  in  their  nature  simple,  and  these 
simple  things  are  combined  in  judgments  by  methods  as  easy 
to  be  understood  as  the  things  themselves. 

The  study  of  geometry  cultivates  a  habit  of  examination 
into  a  subject  without  a  sei^le  reliance  upon  authority.  For 
in  the  beginning  of  the  study,  the  definitions,  postulates,  and 
axioms  call  clearly  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  the  principles 
upon  which  the  science  is  founded  and  the  methods  by  which 
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the  structure  is  to  be  built.  These  principles  are  so  simple 
that  the  mind  accepts  them  of  itself,  in  fact  cannot  fail  to  accept 
them,  if  they  are  clearly  understood.  In  the  de«nonstrations 
of  propositions  founded  on  these  principles,  the  mind  is  not 
asked  to  accept  any  conclusion  except  on  evidence  good  to 
itself,  not  good  simply  because  it  has  been  assented  to  by  some 
other  mind. 

The  study  also  teaches  a  habit  of  orderly  arrangement  of 
thoughts.  To  bring  out  a  right  conclusion  from  the  given 
conditions,  the  student,  in  demonstrating  a  proposition,  must 
be  careful  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  an  orderly  sequence, 
bound  together  by  a  principle  of  coherence.  To  go  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  complex  demonstration,  the  mind 
must  picture  to  itself  an  outline  of  the  whole.  In  filling  this 
outline  each  step  suggests  the  thought  of  the  succeeding  step, 
according  to  the  necessary  space-relations  involved.  More- 
over, in  giving  the  demonstration  the  student  is  obliged  to 
make  a  cauiioxis  employment  of  words,  according  to  a  simple 
and  precise  phraseology.  It  is  in  this  respect  particularly 
fitted  for  the  training  of  those  minds  which  are  inclined  to 
form  rash  judgments  and  use  ambiguous  phrases.  De  Morgan 
says  of  this  particular  result  of  the  discipline  of  geometry 
that  it  teaches  the  lesson  of  "  wary  walking,  with  complete 
concentration.*' 

The  study  also  teaches  some  Ifessons*  which  have  a  moral 
element  in  them. 

1.  Tenacity  of  purpose.  To  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  by 
means  of  a  long  and  complex  demonstration,  not  only  must 
the  mind  follow  the  chain  of  reasoning  from  link  to  link,  but 
the  will  must  hold  the  mind  to  the  task,  excluding  distracting 
thoughts  and  impertinent  considerations.  Once  relax  this 
tension  of  the  will  and  the  mind  loses  its  ability  to  thread  the 
argument  The  continual  concentration  of  attention  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  well  strengthens  the  power  of  self-control. 
The  weak  willed  and  the.  vacillating  make  poor  geometricians 
and  poor  logicians. 

2.  Faith  in  irvih.  It  is  surely  something  of  a  gain  to  char- 
acter to  have  the  mind  hold  an  "  unshakable  belief "  in  the 
existence  of  some  truth,  even  if  that  truth  be  only  with  regard 
to  Space  and  Form. 
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8.  Oonjidence  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at  truth  by 
reasoning,  each  link  in  the  chain  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
depending  upon  the  preceding  one  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
no  insecurity  in  the  whole.  It  cultivates,  therefore,  self-reli- 
ance and  courage  to  face  difficulties  founded  on  the  memory  of 
difficulties  met  and  overcome. 

4.  Caution  in  accepting  truth.  Youth  is  impetuous,  hasty, 
and  jumps  at  conclusions.  Here  is  a  study  which  arrives  at 
truth  by  slow  steps,  admitting  no  statement  as  true  (however  it 
may  appear)  till  it  is  proved  true  by  some  preceding  well-estab- 
lished and  clearly  admitted  principle.  Feeling  is  eliminated 
from  the  consideration  of  tlie  truth.  At  each  step  of  a  good 
demonstration  the  question  is  first,  what  are  the  facts ;  next, 
what  conclusion  lawfully  follows  from  the  facte,  and  why  does 
it  follow.  The  particular  lesson  in  this  respect,  is  to  a  young 
mind,  not  what  you  guess  or  thiuk  or  rvish  to  be  the  truth,  or 
what  some  one  else  tells  you  to  be  the  truth,  but  what  is  the 
truth,  both  in  premises  and  conclusion. 

Taking  up  some  of  the  text  books  in  use  in  the  schools  and 
applying  to  them  tests  derived  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, it  will  be  well,  first,  to  examine  their  definitions^  and  next 
their  methods. 

Among  the  definitions  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  only 
those  among  the  various  text  books,  in  which  there  is  an  impor- 
tant disagreement. 

Before  considering  these,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
elementary  conception  of  geometry  hardly  admits  of  definition 
in  the  sense  of  explanation.  The  definitions  given  are  rather 
restrictions  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed.  They  de- 
mand a  notion  of  the  thing  defined  as  already  existing  in  the 
mind.  To  be  good  definitions,  therefore,  they  should  be  clear, 
or  call  up  in  the  mind  a  clear  idea  of  the  thing  defined,  either 
by  mentioning  ite  essential  qualities,  or  by  clearly  limiting  the 
meaning  of  the  term  denoting  it. 

Take  now  the  definition  of  a  straight  line,  Euclid  defines  it 
as  a  line  "  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  points." 
This  definition  brings  before  the  mind  the  essential  character- 
istic of  a  straight  line.  To  test  siraightness  in  a  rod  or  in  the 
edge  of  any  body,  this  idea,  embodied  in  Euclid's  definition,  is 
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applied  by  the  eye  of  the  person  making  the  test.  At  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  rod,  or  edge,  he  places  his  eye  and  glancing  over 
it  to  the  other  extremity,  he  sees  whether  the  intervening  parts 
be  above,  below,  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  line  of  his  vision.  If 
they  do  not  lie  out  of  that  line,  they  lie  evenly  between  the  two 
extremities  and  the  rod  is  straight,  or  the  edge  is  a  straight 
edge.  The  line  of  sight  is  the  standard  line  and  is  straight 
Euclid's  definition  calls  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  straightness — 
the  essential  element  of  this  line.  It  has  in  it  no  idea  of  quan- 
tity. The  notion  is  entirely  qualitative.  If  now  the  idea  of 
quantity  is  added  to  it,  a  non-essential  element  is  added.  This 
is  done,  when  the  straight  line  is  defined  as  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,  for  the  common  notion  of  distance  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  measure.  The  straightness  of  a  straight  line 
does  not  depend  upon  its  length.  Short  or  long,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  it  is  still  straight. 

When  a  straight  line  is  defined  as  the  ohovtest  path  between 
two  points,  the  word  path  in  its  common  meaning  brings  to  the 
mind  a  dimension  which  does  not  belong  to  a  line  at  all,  the 
dimension  of  breadth,  for  every  path  has  breadth.  The  defi- 
nition is  also  objectionable,  as  is  the  previous  definition,  from 
the  use  of  the  word  shortest,  introducing  into  the  definition  a 
quantitive  idea. 

Another  writer  says  a  "straight  line  is  the  shortest  line  be- 
tween two  points,"  which  is  a  better  definition  than  the  preced- 
ing ones,  in  the  use  of  the  word  line  instead  of  the  word  dis- 
tance, or  the  word  path.  The  word  shortest,  however,  again 
brings  in  a  quantitive  idea,  for  it  involves  a  comparison  of 
the  straight  line  joining  two  points  with  other  lines  joining  the 
same  two  points,  a  comparison  which  involves  the  idea  of 
measurement  again. 

The  definition  that  a  "straight  line  .is  one  which  has  the 
same  direction,"  or  "which  does  not  change  its  direction 
through  its  whole  extent,''  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

The  definition  of  a  plane  rectilineal  angle  is,  according  to 
Euclid  (Todhunter's  ed.)  "the  inclination  of  two  straight 
lines  to  one  another  which  meet  together  but  are  not  in  the 
same  straight  line" — a  definition  which  limits  the  angle  to 
less  than  two  right  angles.     Of  definitions,  which  differ  from 
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the  one  given  in -omitting  the  limitation,  one  is:  *' When  two 
straight  lines  meet  together,  their  mutual  inclination  or  degree 
of  opening  is  called  an  angle."  The  author,  giving  this  defini- 
tion, afterwards  defines  an  obtuse  angle  as  '^one  which  is  greater 
than  a  right  angle,"  forgetting  that  the  term  *'  greater  than  a 
right  angle  "  did  not  necessarily  limit  it  to  the  angle  which  he 
meant,  and  for  which  he  gave  the  figure,  that  is,  one  also  less 
than  two  right  angles. 

Another  definition  of  a  plane  angle  says  it  "is  the  amount  of 
divergence  of  two  lines  lying  in  the  same  plane."  This  author 
does  not  make  the  same  mistake  about  obtuse  angles  observed 
before,  but  he  makes  a  mistake.  He  first  defines  adjacent 
angles  thus:  "When  one  straight  line  meets  another  the  two 
angles  which  they  form  are  called  adjacent  angles."  The  ob- 
scurity in  this  definition  as  to  whether  the  sum  of  the  two 
angles  so  formed,  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  to  four  right 
angles,  as  they  might  be  as  far  as  the  wording  of  the  definition 
indicates,  he  dissipates  by  the  figure,  which  is  given  to  illus- 
trate the  definition.     He  adds:  "Thus  the  angles  ABD  and 


DBC  are  adjacent"  But  why,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
definition,  are  not  the  acute  angle  ABC  and  the  salient  angle 
CBA  adjacent  angles?  An  obtuse  angle  is  defined  to  be  an 
oblique  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle,  an  oblique  angle  hav- 
ing been  already  defined  as  "  formed  by  one  straight  line  meet- 
ing another  so  as  to  make  the  adjacent  angles  unequaV^  Here 
the  oblique  angle  might,  as  before,  be  a  salient  angle,  except 
for  the  accompanying  figure,  and  therefore,  an  obtuse  angle 
might  be  greater  than  two  right  angles,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
the  author's  meaning.  The  definitions  thus  vaguely  given  are  a 
poor  introduction  to  a  science  which  ought  to  teach  precision 
of  language  as  well  as  precision  of  thought.  They  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  an  improvement  upon  Euclid's  definition  of  the 
same  terms. 

"An  angle  is  a  figure  formed  by  two  straight  lines  drawn 
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from  the  same  point "  This  does  not  limit  the  angle  to  one 
less  than  two  right  angles.  A  new  term  is  used  to  describe  an 
angle  as  a  figure.  The  term  figure  has  already  been  defined  by 
the  author,  and  contains,  as  thus  defined,  a  meaning  diflTerent 
from  that  ordinarily  given  to  it  Afterwards  he  limits  the  an- 
gles to  be  considered  to  those  which  are  less  than  two  right 
angles.  One  might  be  pardoned  if  he  failed  to  see  why  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  have  held  to  Euclid's  definition 
with  the  limitation  than  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  beginner  with 
matter  irrelevant  to  the  subject.  This  matter,  too,  his  mind 
could  more  easily  grasp  when  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
simpler  conception  of  an  angle,  and  with  the  properties  of 
those  angles,  to  which  the  author  limits  himself  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject 

'*An  angle  is  the  difference  of  direction  of  two  straight 
lines.''  It  is  necessary  here  to  examine  what  meaning  is 
attached  to  the  term,  direction,  by  the  authors  who  give  this 
definition,  since  by  them  a  straight  line  is  defined  as  ''a  line 
which  has  the  same  direction  throughout,"  or,  "throughout  its 
whole  extent,"  and  parallel  lines  also  are  defined  **as  lines 
which  have  the  same  direction,"  or,  "opposite  directions." 
The  terra  direction  thus  assists  to  define,  if  it  does  not  define 
^^ straight  line^^^  "angle"  and  "parallel  line."  Such  an  import- 
ant term  ought  itself  to  be  clearly  defined.  One  author  gives 
us  some  information  of  the  sense  in  which  be  uses  the  term. 
Another  gets  out  of  all  difficulty  (to  himself)  by  leaving  to  the 
teachers  and  students  of  bis  book  to  clear  up  for  themselves, 
the  ambiguities  of  the  direction  theory. 

"A  straight  line  is  a  line  which  has  the  same  direction  through- 
out its  whole  extenV^ 

That  is,  it  does  not  "change  its  direction"  from  point  to 
point  as  (we  learn  from  the  next  definition)  a  curved  line  does. 
In  other  words,  the  distinguishing  difference  between  a  straight 
line  and  a  curved  line  is  that  the  former  does  not  and  the  latter 
does  change  its  direction.  There  is  not  offered  an  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  direction  is  used  here,  so  that  we 
must  give  to  it  the  meaning  of  aim,  generally  attached  to  it,  and 
try  to  ascertain  how  one  line  having  the  same  aim  is  a  straight 
line,  and  another  line  which  changes  its  aim  is  a  curved  line. 
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We  understand,  then,  that  a  straight  line,  gives  to  the  eye 
looking  over  it  the  same  aim,  at  whatever  point  the  eye  is 
placed.     For  instance  suppose  a  1  c  D. 

ABCD  is  a  straight  line,  and  that  the  eye  is  placed  at  A  aod 
looks  toward  D,  the  aim  or  line  of  vision,  would  be  the  line 
AD.  If  the  line  were  placed  at  B  or  at  C,  still  looking 
toward  D,  the  line  of  vision  or  aim  of  the  eye,  would  coincide 
with  AD.  Therefore  a  straight  line  is  one  that  coincides  with 
the  line  of  vision.  A  curved  line  is  one  which  does  not  coin- 
cide with  that  line.  In  looking  over  a  curved  line  the  eye 
continually  changes  its  aim,  though  the  line^  loosely  speaking, 
is  said  to  change  its  aim.  Notice,  however,  that  this  criterion 
does  not  enable  us  to  compare  different  straight  lines  with  each 
other,  but  only  distinguishes  a  straight  line  from  a  crooked  or 
curved  line,  that  is,  it  furnishes  us  with  a  test  only  of  the 
straightness  or  crookedness  of  a  line.  In  the  sense  of  the  defi- 
nition all  straight  lines  are  lines  which  have  one  peculiar 
property  in  common,  by  which  they  coincide  with  the  line  of 
vision.  One  straight  line  has  not  a  different  direction  from  any 
other  straight  line.  All  straight  lines  can  be  made  to  coin- 
cide with  one  another,  since  they  can  be  made  to  coincide  with 
the  line  of  vision.  In  order  to  compare  two  straight  lines  with 
respect  to  their  direction^  another  meaning  must  be  given  to 
that  term. 

"jy*  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  and  a  point  in  the  line  he 
hnown,  the  position  of  the  line  is  known;  that  iSj  a  straight  line  is 
determined  in  position^  if  its  direction  and  one  of  its  points  be 
Icnown.^^ 

It  is  implied  in  this  statement  that  different  straight  lines 
have  different  positions  and  different  directions,  and  that  the 
position  of  a  straight  line  is  not  necessarily  determined  by  its 
direction,  that  is,  that  two  straight  lines  might  have  the  same 
direction  and  yet  might  not  have  the  same  position^  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  line  is  determined  by  "  its  direction  and  one  of  its 
poinis,^^  Since  no  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  what  the 
author  means  by  the  direction  of  one  straight  lioe  when  com- 
paredvriOi  the  direction  of  another  straight  line^  nor  any  preliminary 
statement  of  what  is  understood  when  the  position  of  a  straight 
line  is  spoken  of,  it  is  a  little  unfair  to  ask  a  beginner  to  be- 
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lieve,  that  given  a  point  in  a  straight  line  and  given  its  direc- 
tion (something  not  explained),  its  position  (something  also  not 
explained)  is  determined.  This  is  tantamount  to  sajing  that 
given  a  point  in  a  straight  line,  and  something  else  concerning 
it  or  belonging  to  it,  yet  undetermined,  something  more  also 
undetermined,  is  determined.  This  may  all  be  true,  but  the 
student^s  mind  gains  from  it  no  clear  ideas  of  the  properties  of 
straight  lines  in  general.  After  the  proposition  just  quoted 
(without  further  explanation),  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
mind  is  JuUy  prepared  to  admit  the  inference  which  the  author 
makes. 

^^Hence^  all  straight  lines^  which  pass  through  the  same  pointy  in 
the  same  direction^  coincided 

For  we  cannot  see  the  connection  between  the  proposition 
and  the  inference,  not  knowing  exactly  what  the  proposition 
means.  Indeed,  we  can  admit  the  statement  in  the  inference 
by  itself  more  easily  than  as  a  corollary  to  the  proposition,  for 
it  depends  upon  the  definition  of  a  straight  line,  as  we  have  be- 
fore explained  it  All  the  lines  have  the  same  aim  and  pass 
through  the  same  point  and  therefore  become  the  same  straight 
line.  The  inference  simply  states  a  fact  that  straight  lines  are 
such  that  being  passed  through  a  common  point  they  can  be 
made  to  coincide,  which  fact  is  nothing  more  than  a  restate- 
ment of  the  definition  of  a  straight  Una 
Let  us  go  on  a  little  farther : 

*^If  a  line,  as  CB,  a  0  B,  be  produced  through  C,  (he 

portions  CB  and  CA  may  be  regarded  as  d^erent  lines  having 
opposite  directions  from  the  point  C."" 

^'Hence  every  straight  Une,  as  AB,  Aow"  [notice  the  change  from 
"may  be  regarded"  to  "has"!]  "<wo  opposite  directions,  namely, 
from  A  toward  B,  which  is  expressed  by  saying  line  AB,  and 
from  B  toward  A,  tohich  is  expressed  by  saying  line  BA." 

This  explanation  is  satisfactory,  except,  perhaps,  the  clause 
in  which  the  same  line  may  be  said  to  "  be  regarded  as  different 
lines."  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  said,  that  with  ref- 
erence to  the  point  taken  as  origin,  the  same  line  had  opposite 
directions.  One  objection  to  this  change  of  phraseology  might 
lie  in  the  fact  that  a  straight  line  had  already  been  defined  as 
one  which  had  "  the  same  direction  throughout  its  whole  extent" 
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There  is  a  stronger  objection,  however,  to  regarding  the  same 
line  as  two  different  lines,  for,  to  regard  one  line  as  two  lines, 
violates  a  law  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  compelled  to  regard 
the  same  thing  as  the  same  thing.  A  line  may  be  composed 
of  two  parts^  bat  it  can  not  be  itself  and  not  itself  at  the  same 
time. 

We  have  now  had  a  new  fact  added  to  the  other  facts  aboat 
a  straight  line,  viz :  that  each  line  has  a  pair  of  directions^  one 
direction  being  opposite  to  the  other.  We  must,  therefore, 
correct  oar  former  definition  of  a  straight  line,  so  that  it  should 
read,  *  a  straight  line  is  one  which  has  the  same  opposite  direc* 
tions  throughout  its  whole  extent.'  We  must  also  go  back 
and  make  a  change  in  the  inference  with  regard  to  lines  which 
pass  through  a  common  point  and  coincide,  so  as  to  take 
account  of  these  opposite  directions.  AH  this  will  give  a 
beginner  some  trouble,  and  he  may  suspect  that  he  will  have 
an  obscure  idea  of  a  straight  line  after  it  is  all  done,  bat  he 
must  keep  up  hope  that  the  light  will  break,  and  that  this 
direction  which  has  now  become  the  same  opposite  (that  is, 
same  not-same  or  same-different  directions)  will  become  a 
clearly  understood  thing.    Let  us  proceed. 

"/SVice  every  straight  line  has  the  property  of  direction,  it  must 
he  true  thai  two  straight  lines  have  either  the  same  direction  or 
different  directions.^^ 

Unless  direction,  as  used  here,  has  a  different  meaning  from 
the  one  given  to  it  when  employed  to  define  a  single  straight 
line,  we  deny  the  premise  that  ''every  straight  line  has  the 
property  of  direction."  Every  straight  line  does  not  have  a 
'•peculiar  and  inherent  quality"  of  direction  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  every  other  straight  line.  In  virtue  of  hav- 
ing the  same  aim  "throughout  its  whole  extent,"  every  straight 
line  has  a  property  of  straightness,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
every  non-straight  line,  but  we  can  not  say  that  the  straight- 
ness of  one  line  is  peculiar  to  itself  and  to  be  compared  with 
the  straightness  of  another  line,  and  so  far  we  have  been  told 
nothing  of  the  direction  of  a  line,  except  as  it  defines  a  straight 
line  from  a  non-straight  line.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
"  two  straight  lines  have  either  the  same  directions  or  different 
directions,"  does  not  necessarily  follow,  unless  we  know  how 
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**same  direction"  and  "different  directions"  are  determined. 
Two  straight  lines,  each  in  a  separate  plane,  might  have  the 
sanie  direction^  in  a  general  sense,  with  reference  to  a  third  plane, 
and  yet,  with  reference  lo-a  third  straight  line,  the  same  lines 
might  have  different  directions.  So,  also,  according  to  what  the 
author  has  already  said,  the  same  straight  line,  with  reference 
to  a  single  point  in  it,  might  have  opposite  (that  is,  different) 
directions,  and  yet  would  (since  it  is  a  straight  line)  have  the 
^^same  direction  throughout  its  whole  extent*'  Evidently  the 
author  means  by  direction  something  entirely  different  from 
what  a  pupil  would  understand  him  to  mean  from  his  former 
use  of  the  term.  The  next  definition  (of  an  angle)  will  show  us 
his  real  meaning.  But  to  found  his  doctrine  of  parallels  appear- 
ently  on  the  definition  of  a  straight  line,  but  really  on  a  new 
definition  of  direction  neither  expressed  nor  explained,  in- 
volves an  assumption  which  needs  to  be  stated,  at  least,  to 
make  his  reasoning  clear.  As  the  case  stands,  his  reasoning 
is  weak.  His  propositions  (classed  among  definitions  "on 
straight  lines")  preliminary  to  the  theorems  of  parallels  are 
founded  on  a  false  basis.  The  theorems,  therefore,  depending 
on  these  propositions  are  arrived  at  by  false  reasoning.  Here 
we  find,  then,  a  want  of  one  of  the  fundamental  requisites  of 
a  good  text  book.  The  book,  with  all  its  excellencies,  does  not 
in  this  particular  place  help  a  student  to  exact  thought,  to  a 
habit  of  rigorous  reasoning,  or  to  clear  ideas.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  the  study,  at  the  most  important  point  for  a  beginner, 
insufficient  and  obscure  definitions  are  given,  and  on  these 
definitions  poor  reasoning  is  made  the  foundation  of  a  structure 
of  truth.  Fortunately,  the  truths  of  geometry  do  not  depend 
on  such  definitions  nor  on  such  reasoning. 

"-4n  angle  is  the  difference  in  direction  of  two  lines.^'  That  is, 
either  it  is  the  disagreement  in  "  aim"  of  one  line  with  the 
"  aim"  of  another,  or  speaking  mathematically,  it  is  a  quantity 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  "  aim"  of  one  line  from 
the  amount  of  **  aim"  of  the  second  lina  Now  with  regard  to 
the  first  idea,  an  angle  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  two  lines, 
which  have  the  same  aim  or  direction.  Thus  if  A  is  the 
common  point  to  which  straight  lines  are  drawn  £^^ 
from  0  and  B  in  the  sense  of  **aim"  CA  has  the  ^^^^^^A 
same  aim  which  BA  has,   namely,  the  point  A,  or    s 
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they  both  have  the  same  direction,  namely,  to  A,     If,  how- 
ever, the  eye  is  placed  at  A,  and  AC  and  AB  represent  the 
"  aim"  from  A  to  C  and  from  A  to  B  respectively,     ^ 
then  we  may  regard  GAB  as  the  difference  in  aim     ^^^^A 
or  direction  of  the  two  lines.      And  this  is  what     b 
a  casual  reader  or  young  pupil  would  understand  the  au- 
thor to  mean.     As  to  the  second  idea  that  an  angle  may 
be  regarded  as  a  quantity  obtained  by  subtracting  the  aim 
or  direction  of  one  line  from   the  aim  or  direction  of  the 
second  line,  this  could  not  be  the  sense  of  the  definition  un- 
less the  direction  of  each  line  was  measured  or  determined 
by  an  angle,  for  the  difference  of  two  quantities  must  be 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  original  quantities.     This,  we  think, 
must  really  be  the  author's  meaning,  but  why  not  express  it 
clearly  ?     If  we  take  an  angle  made  by  a  line  with  a  standard 
line  to  be  the  measure  of  the  direction  of  one  straight  line  when 
compared   with   another  straight  line,   we  could  understand 
some  of  the  reasoning  before  given  about  same  direction  and 
different  direction.    But  that  reasoning  was  obscure,  because 
the  term  same  direction  was  already  applied  to  a  single  straight 
line  to  define  its  straightness,  and  direction  was  called  "  the 
property"  of  "  every  straight  line"— confounding  the  two  kind$ 
of  direction  with  each  other,  viz :  straight  as  opposed  to  crooked^ 
and  direction  as  measured  by  an  angle  made  by  each  of  two 
straigbt  lines  with  a  transversal. 

Parallel  straight  lines  are,  by  Euclid,  defined  "such  as  are 
in  the  same  plane,  and  which  being  produced  ever  so  far  both 
ways  do  not  meet."  A  number  of  writers  on  Elementary 
Geometry  give  a  definition  of  parallel  straight  lines  essentially 
the  same  with  this  of  Euclid's,  any  changes  being  purely  verbal, 
as  in  saying  produced  "  either  wkj^^^  or  produced  "  indefinitely." 
These  writers,  however,  give  a  different  axiom  from  that  given 
by  Euclid,  or  put  Euclid's  axiom  in  a  different  form.  Thus 
Euclid's  axiom  is^  '*  If  a  straight  line  meet  two  straight  lines, 
so  as  to  make  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  it 
taken  together  less  than  two  right  angles^  these  straight  lines, 
being  continually  produced,  shall  at  length  meet  on  that  side, 
on  which  are  the  angles,  which  are  less  than  two  right  angles. 
This  axiom  is  a  puzzling  one  to  a  beginner  without  some  pre* 
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liminary  explanation  or  discussion,  but  would  be  plain  enough 
and  would  be  easily  admitted  if  placed  after  Proposition  28th, 
where  it  properly  belonga  Of  the  axioms  which  it  is  proposed 
to  substitute  for  it,  one  is  :  "  Two  straight  lines  which  intersect 
one  another,  can  not  both  be  parallel  to  the  same  straight  line ;" 
another  is,  "  Through  the  same  point  only  one  line  can  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  same  straight  line;"  a  third  is,  "Through  the 
same  point  there  cannot  be  two  parallels  to  the  same  straight 
line."  These  three  axioms,  though  differently  worded  have  the 
same  meaning,  namely:  that  given  a  straight  line,  and  a  point 
without  it,  through  the  point  only  one  parallel  to  the  line  can 
be  drawn,  and  that  any  other  line  drawn  through  the  point 
will  meet  the  given  line. 

Suppose  we  take  a  point,  B,  without  a  straight  line  AD, 
and  draw  a  straight  line  to  a  point.  A,  in  the  given  line,  and 

produce  it  to  F.  Then 
-^  let  the  line  BC  be 
drawn,making  with  BF 
c^  an  angle  CBF  less  than 
-J)  DAF,  so  that  CBA  and 
DAB  are  together  less 
/f  than  DAF  and  DAB, 

that  is,  less  than  two  right  angles.  If  this  figure  comes 
after  Prop.  28,  I.,  the  learner  can  easily  undersand  that 
if  EBA  be  made  equal  to  DAF,  EBA  and  DAB  being 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  BE  is  parallel  to  AD.  Conse- 
quently he  will  see  that  of  two  lines,  BC  and  AD,  which 
make  with  a  transversal  AB,  the  two  interior  angles  together 
less  than  two  right  angles,  one,  BC,  intersects  BE,  a  parallel 
to  the  other ;  that  is,  the  axioms  given  before  foUow  from 
Euclid^s  axiom,  for,  through  the  point  B  only  one  line  can  be 
drawn  making  an  angle  with  BA,  on  one  side  of  BA,  equal  to 
the  angle  DAF ;  consequently  only  one  parallel  to  AD  can  be 
drawn ;  or,  staled  in  another  form,  if  through  B  a  point  with- 
out a  straight  line  AD,  two  lines  (intersecting,  therefore,  at 
that  point)  are  drawn  and  one  of  them,  as  BE,  is  parallel  to 
AD,  the  other  BC  can  not  be  parallel  to  AD. 

Euclid's  axiom  is  preferable  first  because,  (if  put  after  pro- 
position 28),  it  is  easier  to  understand.     Before  the  learner  is 
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placed  a  pair  of  straight  lines,  a  transversal  and  two  angles 
whose  sum  is  less  than  two  right  angles,  clear  positive  concep- 
tions, with  which  he  has  already  been  made  familiar.  The 
other  axioms  are  negative.  Second,  Euclid's  axiom  is  prefer- 
able, because  it  tells  on  which  side  of  the  transversal  two  lines 
which  cross  it  meet.  The  other  axioms  give  no  information  on 
this  point  Thirdly,  Euclid's  axiom  assumes  less  than  the  other 
axioms,  for  we  have  just  seen  that  the  others  follow  from 
Euclid's.  They,  therefore,  assume  Euclid's  axiom  and  some- 
thing mora  The  assumption  is,  ^'that  lines  which  have 
property  )9  (that  one  intersects  a  parallel  to  the  other)  have  also 
property  a  (that  they  make  with  same  transversal  the  two  in- 
terior angles  together  less  than  two  right  angles),  which  we  do 
not  know  till  after  Proposition  29th,  L  (of  Euclid).  The  as- 
sumption of  class  of  lines  with  property  )9,  which  includes  class 
of  lines  with  property  a,  is  a  wide  assumption,  not  only  taking 
in  lines  with  property  a,  but  also,  for  all  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, embracing  an  unknown  but  possibly  existing  part  not 
included  under  lines  with  property  a"  * 

A  definition  of  parallels,  widely  differing  from  the  preced- 
ing definitions,  defines  parallel  straight  lines  as  those  which 
"have  the  same  direction  or  opposite  directions."  As  also  a 
single  straight  line  is  said  to  have  the  *'  same  direction,"  some 
other  property  must  be  meant,  by  the  term  same  direction,  to 
belong  to  parallel  lines  which  are  many.  So  the  authors,  who 
use  and  apply  this  definition,  make  additions  to  it,  in  the  way 
of  explanation.     Thus, 

"  Parallel  lines  lie  in  the  same  direction  when  they  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  straight  line  joining  their  origins.^'' 

"  Parallel  lines  lie  in  opposite  directions  when  they  are  on  oppo- 
site sides  oftlie  straight  line  joining  their  origins" 

In  some  way  not  clearly  explained,  the  direction  of  parallel 
lines  is  to  be  associated  with  a  common  transversal,  to  be  de- 
termined in  fact  by  some  relation  to  that  transversal.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  direction  is  now  altered,  without  clearly 
defining  or  limiting  the  new  meaning.  If  the  term  "  same  direc- 
tion "  with  regard  to  parallels  means  anything,  it  means  that 
the  parallels  make  equal  angles  with  the  same  transversal,  or, 
using  the  author's  definition  of  an  angle,  it  means  that  the  '^dif- 
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ference  of  direction"  of  the  transversal  and  one  line  is  equal 
to  the  "difference  of  direction"  of  the  transversal  and  the 
other  line.  In  other  words  this  definition  of  those  parallel 
lines  which  lie  on  the  same  side  of  a  transversal  assumes  Propo- 
sition 28th  of  1st  book  of  Euclid,  while  the  definition  of  those 
parallel  lines,  which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  trans- 
versal assumes  Proposition  27th  of  1st  book  Euclid.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  the  learner  to  have  this  principle  clearly 
put  in  the  definition,  than  covertly  assumed? 

Among  the  methods  adopted  by  writers  who  depart  from 
Euclid  in  the  treatment  of  elementary  geometry  there  is  one 
which  peculiarly  distinguishes  them,  namely :  the  separation 
of  problems  from  theorems.  This  necessitates  the  use  of 
hypothetical  constructions.  It  is  maintained,  that  theorems,  be- 
ing truths  independent  of  possible  constructions  ought  to  be 
exhibited  as  such,  that  the  sequence  of  thought  in  the  demon- 
stration of  a  theorem  is  as  clearly  followed  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  constructions  are  made,  as  with  such  knowledge 
To  show  the  inconsistency  of  this  claim  it  will  be  enough  to 
quote  and  criticise  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the  best 
geometries  adopting  this  method. 

"Heretofore  our  figures  have  been  assumed  to  be  con- 
structed under  certain  conditions^  although  methods  of  construct- 
ing them  have  not  been  given.  Indeed  the  precise  construction 
of  the  figures  was  not  necessary,  inasmuch  as  they  were  only 
required  as  aids  in  following  the  demonstration  of  principles. 
We  now  proceed,  first,  to  apply  these  principles  in  the  solution 
of  the  simple  problems  necessary  for  ihe  construction  of  the 
plane  figures  already  treated  of,"  etc.  If  the  figures  were  re- 
quired as  aids  in  following  the  demonstrations  they  would  be 
better  aids  if  they  were  precisely  constructed.  The  practice 
gained  in  so  constructing  them  would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
learner  in  impressing  on  his  mind  the  geometrical  principles 
involved — at  the  tivne  they  were  most  familiar — than  all  the 
brevity  of  demonstration  and  beauty  of  classification  arrived 
at  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  natural  order  of  relation.  Is  it  not  also 
rather  an  inversion  of  the  sequence  of  thought  to  proceed  to 
apply  these  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  simple  problems, 
necessary   to  the  construction   of  the   plane  figures  *  already 
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treated  of?"  Why  not  give  the  construction  of  the  figures  first 
and  then  examine  the  principles  following  the  construction  ? 
Let  us  see  how  such  a  geometry  solves  the  first  problem  **  to 
bisect  a  gioen  line," 

"Let  AB  be  the  given  line.  With  the  points 
A  and  B  as  centers,  and  with  a  radius  greater 
than  the  half  of  AB  describe  arcs  intersecting 
ill  the  two  points  D  and  E.  Through  these  points  ^_ 
draw  the  straight  line  DE,  which  bisects  AB 
at  the  point  C.  For,  D  and  E  being  equally 
distant  from  A  and  B  the  straight  line  is  per- 
pendicular to  AB  at  its  middle  poinL 

I  find  fault  with  the  first  step  in  the  construction,  where  the 
learner  is  bidden  to  describe  arcs  with  a  radius  greater  than 
the  half  of  AB,  for  half  of  AB  is  not  yet  found  and  it  is 
rather  begging  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  consider  it  as 
found.  Is  not  this  a  result  of  the  habit  of  assuming  construc- 
tions as  made  through  the  preceding  two  books?  Again,  why 
speak  of  DE  as  being  perpendicular  to  AB.  It  was  not  re- 
quired to  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  AB  but  to  bisect  it  It 
is  true  that  AB  is  bisected  at  right  angles  by  DE,  but  the 
problem  of  bisecting  a  line  is  after  this  forever  thought  of  as 
associated  with,  and  dependant  on  another  problem,  ^'to  draw  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  another  straight  line  at  its  middle 
point"  This  latter  problem  really  follows  instead  of  preceding 
the  first,  and  is  one  case  of  the  problem  "  at  a  given  point, 
in  a  given  straight  line  to  erect  a  perpendicular  to  that  line." 
There  is  a  relation  between  the  problem  under  discussion 
and  the  second  problem,  but  the  relation  should  be  shown  to 
exist  from  the  method  of  bisecting  the  line,  not  by  assuming  a 
bisected  line  and  a  perpendicular  erected  at  the  point  of  bisec- 
tion. The  method  of  the  book  before  us  proves  the  solution 
of  one  problem  by  assuming  the  solution  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing problem.  Where  is  sequence  of  thought?  Where  is  care- 
ful testing  of  each  step  in  the  reasoning  by  the  application  of 
previous  well-established  principles  ?  Is  the  method  adopted 
in  this  case  calculated  to  educate  the  reasoning  powers.  Does 
it  not  inculcate  the  fallacy  oi  pelitio  principHf 

Take  another  geometry  very  widely  used.     The  fifth  book  of 
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this  work  contains  the  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  three  preceding  books.  Yet  hardly  a 
theorem  of  those  preceding  books  could  be  demonstrated  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  problems.  Certainly  none  of  them  could  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  without  a  demand  upon  the  postulates. 
Yet  *  a  straight  line  has  been  drawn  from  one  point  to  another^ 
and,  *  terminated  straight  lines  have  been  produced*  and  a  'circle 
has  been  described  from  a  center  with  a  given  radius,'  and  yet 
these  postulates  have  not  been  mentioned.  In  other  words  the 
pupil  has  been  going  blindfold,  and  helpless,  as  to  allow- 
able constructions,  through  three  books  of  geometry.  He  has 
been  told  to  draw  a  perpendicular  through  the  middle  point  of 
a  line ;  to  draw  a  line  bisecting  an  angle ;  to  describe  a  square, 
etc.  Suppose  he  should  ask  while  in  the  first  book,  how  shall  I 
do  this?  Bright  pupils  do  ask  the  question.  What  should 
the  answer  be?  That  "the  construction  does  not  involve  an 
impossibility  ''  and  he  must  conceive  it  to  be  drawn,  and  afijer- 
wards  he  will  be  shown  how  to  do  it.  So  it  involves  no  impos- 
sibility to  conceive  an  angle  trisected.  Why  is  it  not  as  well  to 
make  the  geometrical  construction  precede  the  principle,  which 
is  inferred yro7/i  the  construction,  as  to  reverse  the  order?  Is  not 
the  doing  the  problem  a  better  method  of  impressing  upon  the 
pupil's  mind  the  principle  to  be  demonstrated  by  its  help,  than 
to  leave  him  in  the  dark  about  these  problems,  as  if  they  were 
entirely  arbitrary  in  their  nature,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are, 
essentially  related  to  the  science?  Is  not  the  sequence  of 
thought  surer  and  clearer  to  the  learner's  mind  if  the  construc- 
tion is  put  before  the  theorem,  and  if  there  is  never  forced  upon 
him  either  a  principle  or  a  construction,  without  good  author 
ity  to  which  he  has  clearly  yielded  his  assent? 

Another  characteristic  departure  from  Euclid  is  the  more  fre- 
quent application  of  the  method  of  super-position.  Why  this 
method  should  be  so  generally  advocated  it  is  hard  to  divine, 
unless  it  is  claimed  to  show  the  equality  of  figures  more  clearly 
and  more  briefly  than  Euclid  does,  and  without  resort  to  proof 
by  reductio  ad  absurdum.  While  not  admitting  the  validity  of 
this  claim,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  in  particular  demonstrations, 
to  which  this  method  is  applied,  that  its  use  often  conceals  an 
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indirect  proof  and  does  not  make  the  reasoning  more  easily 
understood. 

Take  the  following  proposition  : 

"  If  two  parallel 
lines  are  cut  by  a 
third    straight    line, 


the  alternate  interior 
angles  are  equal." 

"Let  the  parallels 
AB  and  CD  be  cat 
by  the  straight  line 
EF  in  the  points  G 
and  H ;  then  the  alternate  interior  angles  HGB  and  GHC  are 
equal." 

"  For,  through  I,  the  middle  point  of  GH,  suppose  the  indefi- 
nite line,  KIL,  to  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB,  it  will  also 
be  perpendicular  to  CD."  (At  this  point  I  should  like  to  re- 
mark that  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line  or  through  a  given 
point  ought  not  to  be  called  an  indefinite  line.)  "  Conceive  the 
portion  IGB  of  the  figure"  (AG  and  GE  left  out?)  "including 
the  perpendicular  IK  to  be  revolved  in  its  own  plane  about  I 
(as  upon  a  pivot),  until  IG  comes  into  coincidence  with  its  equal 
IH.  The  angle  GIK 
being  equal  to  its  ver- 
tical angle  HIL,  the 
indefinite  (?)  line  IK 
will  fall  upon  IL  and 
form  with  it  but  one 
line."  (Why  so  ?  be- 
cause the  sum  of  the 
two  adjacent  angles 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  but  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  prove  the  last  statement  and  even  the  reference  to 
it  are  omitted.)  "Moreover,  the  point  G,  being  then  at  H,  the 
line  GB  which  is  perpendicular  to  IK  will  then  coincide  with 
HC,  which  is  perpendicular  to  IL"  {the  indirect  proof,  that,  if 
these  lines  did  not  coincide  then  from  the  same  point  there 
would  be  two  perpendiculars  from  the  same  point  to  the  same 
straight   line — which   is  contrary   to  what    has   been   before 
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proved— ictn^  omitied)  "and  consequenily  the  angles  IGB"  (in  its 
new  imaginary  position)  "and  IHC  will  coincide."  " Therefore 
the  angles  HGB  and  GHC  are  equal/' 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  reasoning  of  the  foregoing 
demonstration  is  inconclusive,  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
to  a  beginner  it  would  not  convey  clear  ideas,  nor  discipline 
him  in  logical  thinking,  nor  fix  in  his  mind  the  certainty  of 
geometric  truth. 

Without  going  further,  enough  has  been  presented  to  show 
that  writers  who  wish  to  improve  upon  Euclid  have  not  avoided 
all  mistakes  themselves.  However  much  his  treatise  fails  of 
being  a  complete  text-book  of  Elementary  Geometry,  yet  with 
all  its  faults  it  is  to  be  preferred,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  any 
modern  work  for  teaching  clear  ideas  of  elementary  space  rela- 
tions and  careful  methods  of  thought  and  expression. 
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Aeticle  IIL  — SOME   NEGLECTED   FACTORS   IN   CON- 
GREGATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Congregational  Polity  was  not  completed  in  the  plat- 
forms of  1648  and  1872.  If  they  accurately  marked  the  bounds 
of  development  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  they  do  not  do 
so  now.  ^*  As  a  testimony  respecting  our  principles  and 
usages,"  we  have  shown,  in  another  Article,*  that  the  later 
Platform  has  now  for  our  churches  the  same  authority  and 
legal  force  that  the  earlier  one  possessed  before  it  was  super- 
seded. Neither  one  is  self-consistent ;  but  the  later  Platform 
is  less  consistent  than  the  earlier  one. 

Two  factors  which  rendered  the  Cambridge  Platform  almost 
complete  in  certain  directions,  were  in  consequence  of  foreign 
elements  suflfered  to  fall  into  neglect  in  our  system  of  church 
government ;  but  lately  they  have  claimed  the  right  to  their 
normal  place.  It  may  conduce  to  peace  and  uniformity,  if  we 
call  the  attention  of  the  churches  to  them,  and  show  that  our 
polity  requires  their  reinstatement  in  order  to  completeness  and 
purity.  We  refer  to  ministerial  discipline  and  ministerial 
standing;  the  former  of  which  has  been  already  practically 
restored,  but  the  latter  of  which  still  awaits  full  recognition 
and  restoration  by  the  communion  of  churches.  We  treat 
each  in  order. 

I.  Ministerial  Discipline. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Cambridge  Platform,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  ministry,  was  founded  on  the  theory,  that  the 
ministerial  function  is  confined  to  the  pastoral  relation.  The 
pastoral  relation  ceasing,  the  ministerial  function  ceases;  and 
the  pastor  becomes  a  layman  again,  to  be  restored  to  the  min- 
istry only  by  a  second  ordination  called  installation.  This  is 
declared  to  be  "the  necessary  verdict  of  the  principles  of  Con- 
gregationalism, "f  Whether  we  accept  this  view  of  it  or  not,  we 

*  NeuD  ETiglandeTy  vol.  iii.,  368  seq.    New  Series. 
t  Dr.  Dezter's  Congregationalismj  150. 
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shall  find  that  the  rales  laid  down  in  that  platform  for  minis- 
terial discipline  are  consistent  with  the  theory.  By  it  none  are 
ministers  but  church  officers,  who  are  called  thereto  by  the 
churches  whereunto  they  minister.  "  And  if  the  church  have 
power  to  choose  their  officers  and  ministers,  then  in  case  of 
manifest  un worthiness  and  delinquency  they  have  power  also 
to  depose  them."  A  pastor  removed  from  office  is  by  the  the- 
ory deposed  from  the  ministry.  And  "  in  case  he  add  contu- 
macy to  his  sin,  the  church  that  had  power  to  receive  him  into 
their  fellowship,  hath  also  the  same  power  to  cast  him  out,  that 
they  have  concerning  any  other  member."* 

Thus  the  church  of  which  the  minister  was  both  member  and 
pastor,  had  power  to  depose  him  from  the  ministry  by  removal 
from  office,  and  then  to  excommunicate  him.  It  is  true  that  a 
council  of  churches  is  provided  for,  where  it  may  be  had  ;  but 
as  the  council  could  only  give  advice,  the  church  had  the  disci- 
pline of  its  pastor  in  its  own  hands,  as  the  theory  logically 
required.  The  process  was  simple,  easy,  direct,  and  adequate, 
provided  each  church  was  faithful  to  its  trust;  but,  in  case  a 
church  should  not  deal  with  its  delinquent  pastor  as  thus 
required,  provision  was  made  for  dealing  with  it  in  the  way  of 
disfellowship.f  This,  however,  was  the  discipline  of  a  church, 
instead  of  its  minister.  Still,  the  Cambridge  Platform  might 
have  proved  itself  adequate  for  ministerial  discipline,  had  it 
been  founded  on  the  true  theory  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

But  this  pastoral  theory  of  the  ministry  proved  so  inadequate 
that  it  was  scarcely  held  for  a  generation.^  It  was  rejected  by 
the  Congregational  churches  of  England  ten  years  after  it  was 
formulated  in  New  England.§  It  could  not  evangelize  the 
world  except  through  the  labors  of  laymen.  It  could  not  ex- 
plain the  anomaly  of  long  ministerial  service  in  towns  where 
no  church  existed,  of  which  there  were  numerous  cases  reach- 
ing back  to  the  time  of  the  Cambridge  Synod.|  The  pastoral 
theory  of  the  ministry  broke  down  completely ;  yet  its  process 
of  ministerial  discipline  was  the  only  one  our  churches  had  for 

*  Cambridge  Plat,,  eh.  viii.  5,  7  ;  x.  6. 
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X  Mather's  Magnolia,  ii.  289. 

g  Savoy  Declaration  of  Church  Order,  xv. 
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two  hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  so  conservative  are  they. 
True,  the  Connecticut  churches,  in  1708,  took  refuge  from 
ecclesiastical  disorders  in  the  Saybrook  Platform  of  Consocia- 
tions. But  the  larger  Colony,  Massachusetts,  refused  to  seek 
relief  in  the  "Proposals"  of  1705,  or  in  any  subsequent  rem- 
edy. Even  the  report  of  the  learned  committee  of  the  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  made  in  1846,  fell  still-born. 
And  the  Boston  Council  which  met  in  1865,  was  not  called  to 
amend  our  discipline  so  much  as  to  conserve  other  interests. 
When  we  remember  that  the  Cambridge  Platform  was  radically 
inadequate  for  ministerial  discipline  through  the  rejection  of 
its  theory,  we  can  account  for  the  general  good  order  only  by 
the  high  character  of  our  ministry. 

The  Boston  Council  approved  of  another  platform,  and  **  em- 
powered "  a  committee  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  they  should  deem  advisable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  principles  which  the  council  had  approved,  and  to  issue 
it  to  the  churches.'^  This  committee  issued  the  Platform  in 
1872. 

This  platform  widens  the  theory  of  the  ministry  to  conform 
to  the  facts.  It  makes  pastors  ministers,  and  all  others  duly 
set  apart  by  ordination  to  the  preaching  of  the  word.  "The 
ministry,  therefore,  includes  all  who  are  called  of  God  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  are  set  apart  to  that  work  by  ordina- 
tion."f  And  yet,  the  Boston  Platform  is  not  self-consistent 
Two  theories  strive  within  it,  like  Esau  and  Jacob  in  the  womb 
of  Bebekah.  This  appears  in  its  mode  of  ministerial  discipline. 
For,  while  it  gives  the  true  theory  of  the  ministry,  as  above 
stated,  it  founds  its  process  of  ministerial  discipline  on  the 
rejected  pastoral  theory.  It  makes  the  process  to  begin  in  the 
church  and  by  the  church  of  which  the  minister  is  a  member,J 
though  he  may  not  be  pastor  of  it,  but,  instead,  the  minister  of 
another  church  a  thousand  miles  away.  He  is  approached  as  if 
he  were  a  lay  member^  after  the  fashion  of  the  Cambridge  Plat- 
form. This  constitutes  an  inconsistency  in  principle  and  a  grave 
defect  in  practice. 

The  defects  were  clearly  exhibited  in  a  report  made  by  a 

»  Minutes,  430.         t  Pt.  IV.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  1.         t  Pt.  III.,  eh.  ii.  7  (7). 
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committee  to  the  National  Council  of  1880,  on  **  Ministerial 
Responsibility  and  Standing/'  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
"  five  classes  of  ministers  are  not  covered  by  the  present  rules 
for  calling  councils  in  cases  of  delinquency."*  The  defects  of 
this  platform  left  our  position  defenceless.  Under  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform,  it  was  a  partial  excuse,  in  case  of  neglect  of 
ministerial  discipline,  to  say,  that  by  our  standard  uninstalled 
ministers  are  laymen,  that  the  discipline  of  laymen  belongs  to 
the  local  churches  of  which  they  are  members,  and  that  other 
churches  can  not  meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  them. 
Hence,  if  any  church,  in  this  regard,  neglected  its  duty,  it  was 
only  a  case  of  lax  lay  discipline,  for  which  other  churches 
could  not  be  held  responsible.  The  platform  of  1872  took  away 
this  defence  by  recognizing  the  ordained  as  ministers,  whether 
installed  or  not,  and  gave  no  adequate  rules  for  bringing  the 
uninstalled  to  account  for  unministerial  conduct  It  was  this 
fact  that  gave  such  urgency  to  the  Report  on  Ministerial  Re- 
sponsibility and  Standing,  and  to  the  debate  thereon,  in  the 
National  Council  at  St.  Louis,  in  1880.  The  discipline  of  min- 
isters, under  the  true  theory  of  the  ministry,  cannot  rest  on 
their  church  membership.  This  foundation  is  local  and  inade- 
quate. Is  there  a  principle  universal  and  adequate,  which  is 
consistent  with  our  polity,  on  which  ministerial  discipline  may 
securely  rest? 

Such  a  principle  is  ^^ihe  rdaXion  of  the  ministry  as  a  class 
to  the  churches  with  which  they  stand  connectecL^^  This  prin- 
ciple had  been  embodied  in  the  manual  which  formed  part 
of  the  report  made  by  the  committee  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  in  1846,  but  without  formal  statementf 
The  principle  was  more  fully  discussed  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  General  Association  of  Michigan  in  May,  1879,  and  made 
by  formal  vote  in  May,  1880,  the  foundation  of  a  process  of 
ministerial  discipline,  which  the  said  Association  commended  to 
the  churches.  In  that  process  the  principle  is  stated  in  these 
words:  "The  relation  which  exists  between  every  man  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  other  ministers,  and 
the  churches  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  connection,  constitutes  a 

*  MinvteSy  86. 
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valid  and  suflBlcient  ground  for  the  following  process  of  minis- 
terial discipline,"  etc.*  In  November  of  the  same  year  a  com- 
mittee reported  a  plan  to  the  National  Council,  **  resting  on  the 
established  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  a  Congregational 
minister  to  the  communion  of  churchea"  The  substitute, 
adopted  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  expressed  the  sam^ 
principle  in  these  words :  ^^Besolved^  That  the  body  of  churches 
in  any  locality  have  the  inalienable  right  of  extending  minis- 
terial fellowship  to,  or  withholding  fellowship  from,  any  per- 
son within  their  bounds,  no  matter  what  his  relations  may  be 
in  church  membership  or  ecclesiastical  aflBliations,  the  proceed- 
ings to  be  commenced  by  any  church  and  to  be  conducted  with 
due  regard  to  equity,  "f  The  adoption  of  this  resolution  while 
supplying  a  defect,  completed  a  revolution  in  our  theory  of  the 
ministry.  Ministerial  discipline  rests  no  longer  on  church 
membership,  but  on  ministerial  connection  with  our  churches. 
Any  man  serving  one  of  our  churches  as  minister  falls  within 
the  provision  of  this  rule,  and  can  be  dealt  with  "by  any 
church,"  "no  matter  what  his  relations  may  be  in  church 
membership  or  ecclesiastical  affiliations."  Thus,  this  rule 
is  as  wide  as  our  ostensible  ministry,  and  covers  all  possible 
casea 

Neither  the  principle  nor  the  rule  based  upon  it  are  Presby- 
terial,  since  they  do  not  give  the  eldership  authority  over 
churches,  but  instead  give  the  churches  increased  power  over 
the  eldership  or  ministry.  The  churches,  recognizing  in  all 
other  respects  as  ministers  those  whom  they  ordain,  have 
resolved  henceforth  to  treat  them  not  as  laymen  but  as  min- 
isters in  matters  of  discipline.  There  is  nothing  Presbyterial 
in  thia  It  does  not  say  who  shall  be  pastor  oi  a  church,  or 
bring  the  chorch  as  such  before  the  council,  or  review  its 
records,  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of  an 
independent  church  ;  but  it  does  give  to  any  church  the  right 
to  inquire  into  the  character  and  standing  of  the  man  who  min* 
isters  to  another  church.  The  ground  and  reason  for  such 
action  lie  in  the  relations  of  that  man  as  minister  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  churches.  Eecognizing  him  as  a  minister  every- 
where, the  neighboring  churches  rightly  and  consistently  claim 

♦  Minutes  Gen.  Ass.  Mich.,  1880,  21.  f  Minutes,  17. 
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the  power  to  inquire  into  his  fitness  for  the  hisjh  calling.  If 
the  church  choosing  him  will  not  call  a  council  to  make  the 
inquiry,  then  any  church  can  call  one  for  the  purpose. 

Thus,  one  of  the  important  factors  of  our  polity,  which  the 
Boston  Platform  neglected  to  bring  into  its  normal  place,  has 
been  restored  by  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis  National  Council. 
It  is  now  possible  to  reach  any  and  every  minister,  or  man 
claiming^to  be  a  minister,  connected  with  our  churches,  either 
as  pastor,  acting  pastor,  stated  supply,  evangelist,  or  member: 
and,  for  cause,  withdraw  fellowship  from  him.  It  may  require 
much  grace,  and  the  urgency  of  great  peril,  to  lead  any  church 
to  begin  a  process  of  discipline  with  a  sister  church's  minister; 
but  the  ecclesiastical  way  is  now  open  for  it  to  do  so,  when  its 
courage  becomes  for  any  reason  adequate  to  the  emergency. 
Any  church  can  bring  him  to  trial. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
this  remedy,  though  possible,  is  not  likely  to  be  often  used, 
especially  in  States  where  our  churches  are  far  apart,  and  the 
influence  of  one  church  upon  another  is  less  than  in  the  orig- 
inal Congregational  States.  Michigan  is  larger  than  England 
and  Wales,  yet  she  has  but  two  hundred  and  fifty -five  Congre- 
gational churches,*  while  England  and  Wales  have  three  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  seventy-four.f  Our  churches  are  seldom 
near  enough  to  touch  one  another,  but  a  bad  man  in  the  minis- 
try has  all  the  greater  opportunity  for  evil,  while  his  damage  is 
the  more  fatal.  We  need  a  more  certain  and  universal  and  con- 
stant guard  to  purity  than  that  offered  by  this  rule,  though 
right  in  principle. 

Let  us  search  for  that  better  guard.  A  man  is  put  into 
the  ministry  at  ordination  by  action  of  a  church  through  a 
council.  He  may  never  call  another  council  though  he  serve 
many  churches.  Between  his  ordination  and  his  death  or 
deposition,  has  he  any  recognized  responsibility  to  the  churches 
besides  that  involved  in  their  right  to  call  him  to  account  by 
council,  as  above  stated  ?  Has  he  any  recognized  ministerial 
standing?  If  we  mistake  not  we  shall  find  our  better  guard 
to  purity  here,  and  one  that  is  normal  to  our  principles.     In 

*  Mimdes  for  1882. 
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developing  a  coasistent  Congregationalism,  we  need  to  restore 
the  neglected  factor  of  ministerial  standing,  which  we  will  next 
consider. 

11.  Ministerial  Standing. 

1.  This  term  defined,—  We  understand  what  ministerial  stand- 
ing means  in  other  polities,  but  in  our  own  the  most  vague 
notions  obtain  respecting  it,  and  perhaps  some  will  deny  its 
existence  in  our  polity.  Yet,  so  long  as  the  churches  regard 
the  ordained  as  ministers,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  do,  not 
only  in  practice  but  also  in  their  authorized  platform  of  prin- 
ples  and  usages,  issued  in  1872,  there  is  a  necessity  of  ascertain- 
ing what  such  standing  as  ministers  involves,  and  of  locating  that 
standing  in  some  body  which  can  call  ministers  to  account  for 
unministerial  conduct,  and  which  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  faith  and  practice  of  its  members  by  all  the  communion. 
We  would,  therefore,  define  ministerial  standing  to  be  a  respon- 
sible membership  of  ministers  in  bodies  that  have  the  right  and 
duty  of  watch-care  over  them  respecting  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice as  ministers.  Such  membership  seems  but  the  logical  out- 
come of  recognizing  the  ordained  as  ministers. 

2.  The  Cambridge  Platform  recognized  ministerial  sUinding. — 
This  standing  was  a  very  definite  and  fixed  thing  with  our 
fathers.  Inauguration  into  the  pastoral  office  created  it,  re- 
moval from  the  pastoral  office  destroyed  it;  but,  while  it 
existed,  it  made  the  pastor  responsible  to  the  church  in  which 
it  was  held,  responsible  as  a  minister  as  certainly  as  responsible 
as  a  church  member.  He  could  be  called  to  account  by  his 
church  for  unministerial  conduct,  and  all  the  other  churches 
held  each  church  accountable  for  its  pastor,  and  provided  a 
way  of  dealing  with  the  church  that  neglected  this  duty.* 
This  was  ministerial  standing  somewhere.  A  council  was 
usually  called  to  assist  in  instituting  and  in  terminating  it,  but 
the  standing  was  held  in  the  church  of  which  the  minister  was 
both  member  and  pastor.  Standing  was  never  held  in  a  coun- 
cil, never  given  by  a  council,  never  taken  away  by  a  council, 
under  this  Platform.  It  was  given  by  a  church  with  advice  of 
council,  was  held  in  the  local  church,  and  was  taken  away  by 

♦  Chap.  XV.  2,  (3). 
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the  church  with  advice  of  council.  The  church  was  held 
accountable  for  the  faith  and  practice  of  its  pastor. 

3.  Limitation  of  ministerial  standing  under  the  Cambridge 
Pfa(^rm. ^-The  pastoral  theory  of  the  ministry  limited  this 
standing  to  the  one  church  of  which  the  minister  was  pastor. 
Everywhere  else  he  was  only  a  layman ;  even  he  preached 
as  a  layman  when  on  exchange ;  ministerial  associations  were 
lay  associations.  This  position  the  theory  compelled,  since  to 
be  out  of  the  pastoral  relation  was  to  be  out  of  the  ministry, 
and  no  one  could  sustain  this  relation  beyond  the  people  who 
had  chosen  him  as  pastor.  John  Owen  could  not  endure  the 
limitations  of  this  theory,  nor  could  others;*  so  it  was  soon 
abandoned  by  our  churches  and  writers  ;*  but  the  theory  gave 
ministerial  standing  somewhere,  real,  definite,  valuable. 

3.  The  coercive  power  of  the  magistrate  under  Hie  Cambridge 
Platform. — When  our  system  of  councils  arose  the  question  of 
ministerial  responsibility  and  standing  was  not  an  open  one. 
Ministers  as  such  were  held  responsible  to  their  churches,  and 
their  churches  were  held  responsible  for  them.  But  our  fathers 
did  not  trust  purity  to  councils,  or  to  ministerial  standing,  or  to 
both  conjoined :  for  these  are  local,  and  might  fail  while  the  whole 
fraternity  of  churches  were  involved  in  the  matter.  And  this 
brings  us  to  an  element  which  has  been  strangely  neglected. 
We  have  no  occasion  any  longer  to  read  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Cambridge  Platform  on  "  the  civil  magistrate's  power  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical ;"  and  so  we  skip  it.  But  our  fathers  did  not 
skip  it ;  for  it  stands  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  framed 
by  the  Cambridge  Synod,  declaring  that  **it  is  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  take  care  of  matters  of  religion,  and  to  improve 
his  civil  authority  for  the  observing  of  the  duties  commanded 
in  the  first,  as  well  as  ....  in  the  second  table;"  that  "idol- 
atry, blasphemy,  heresy,  venting  corrupt  and  pernicious 
opinions  that  destroy  the  foundation,  open  contempt  of  the 
word  preached  ....  and  the  like,  are  to  be  restrained  and 
punished  by  civil  authority;"  and  that,  **if  any  church,  one  or 
more,  shall  grow  schismatical,  rending  itself  from  the  com- 
munion of  other  churches,  or  shall  walk  incorrigibly  or  obsti- 
nately in  any  corrupt  way  of  their  own,  contrary  to  the  rule  of 

*  Mather's  MagruHia,  ii.  288,  289. 
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the  Word ;   in  such   cases  the  magistrate  is  to  put  forth  his 
coercive  power,  as  the  matter  shall  require."* 

Here  was  the  final  guard  of  purity  relied  on  by  the  framers 
of  the  Cambridge  Platform.  Ministerial  standing  and  councils 
of  ordination,  installation,  dismission,  admonition,  discipline 
were  supplemented  by  the  "  coercive  power  of  the  magistrate.'* 
He  was  to  enforce  uniformity  in  faith,  in  fellowship,  in  prac- 
tica  Eliminate  this  "coercive  power,"  and  you  take  out  of 
the  Platform  an  essential  part,  as  its  framers  viewed  it,  and  its 
final  and  complete  guard  of  purity.  They  did  not  lay  on 
councils  or  on  ministerial  standing  in  local  churches  the  preser- 
vation of  the  feith  and  order  they  believed  and  established. 

4.  Oare  that  the  magistrate  he  orthodox, — Of  course,  if  the 
magistrate  must  "  take  care  of  matters  of  religion,"  and  reduce 
the  "  schismatical  church  or  churches"  to  conformity,  it  was  of 
the  last  importance  that  he  be  himself  sound  in  the  faith. 
Hence  no  one  was  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office, — except  in 
the  Connecticut  and  Plymouth  Colonies  where  each  town  ad- 
mitted citizens  by  vote, — who  was  not  a  member  of  a  Congre- 
gational church.  It  was  even  provided  in  Massachusetts  that 
"  no  man,  although  a  freeman,  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  Deputy 
that  was  unsound  in  judgment  concerning  the  main  points  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  they  have  been  held  forth  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  generality  of  the  Protestant  orthodox  writers, 
or  that  was  scandalous  in  his  conversation.^f  Zeal  for  the  faith 
was  thus  a  condition  of  political  preferment,  by  what  is  some- 
times called  "  the  good  old  system  of  Congregationalism." 

5.  The  legislature  an  ecclesiastical  court — Church  and  State 
were  bound  together  as  one.  The  town  meeting  and  the 
church  meeting  were  one  in  records  and  in  members,:(:  and  the 
same  assembled  freemen  readily  passed  from  the  call  of  a  pastor 
to  the  election  of  a  constable,  from  the  choice  of  a  deacon  to 
the  election  of  a  deputy.  The  General  Court  was  also  an 
elected  Ecclesiastical  Assembly.  "Thus,  when  the  General 
Court  took  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  was  but  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  legislating  for  its  parts ;  and  this 

*  Chap.  xvii.  6,  8,  9. 
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with  the  important  peculiarity,  that  all  the  legiBlators  by  whom 
the  Church  exercised  its  supreme  powers  were  of  the  laity. 
The  system  had  no  element  of  resemblance  to  prelacy  or  pres- 
bytery. It  was  pure  democracy  installed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
government.''*  Yet  it  was  coercive  government,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  State  was  used  on  occasion  to  enforce  any  eccle- 
siastical law  passed  in  the  interest  of  purity.  The  whole  fra- 
ternity of  churches  had  not  only  a  voice,  but  a  decisive  and 
final  voice  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  churches  did  not 
rely  on  Councils,  for  the  protection  of  faith  and  order,  or  on 
ministerial  standing  in  local  churches.  They  added  the  Gene- 
ral Court  to  frame  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  the  coercive  power 
of  the  magistrate  to  execute  them. 

6.  Their  use  of  force. — The  last  chapter  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform  was  not  a  dead  letter.  History  weeps  as  she  records 
the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  under  it  Even  before  it  was 
penned,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  interposed,  and,  in 
1686,  put  a  law  at  the  very  foundation,  which  denied  "the 
freedom  of  this  commonwealth  "  to  any  member  of  a  church 
which  should  be  "gathered  without  the  approbation  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  in  this  juris- 
diction."f  It  was  decided  also  that  the  General  Court  could 
proceed  against  heresy  without  tarrying  for  church  action,  or 
the  admonition  by  a  council  of  churches.^  The  Court  cen- 
sured a  minister  for  "sedition"  and  "contempt,"  because  a 
sermon  he  preached  tended  to  kindle  and  increase  doctrinal 
strife.§  Synods  were  convened  by  the  consent  or  by  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate-!  In  1644,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  "  ordered  and  agreed,  that  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons within  this  jurisdiction  shall  either  openly  condemn  or 
oppose  the  baptizing  of  infants,  or  go  about  secretly  to  seduce 
others  from  the  approbation  or  use  thereof,  or  shall  purposely 
depart  the  congregation  at  the  administration  of  the  ordinance, 
or  shall  deny  *the  ordinance  of  magistracy  ....  every  such 

*  Palfrey's  Hist  N,  Eng.,  ii.  40. 

t  Palfrey's  Hist  N.  Eng.,  i.  488,  484. 

t  Ibid,,  i.  478. 

§  Ibid,,  i.  479. 

I  Ibid,,  i.  484 :  ii.  687-491 ;  Cantrtb.  Eod,  Hist.  Conn,,  18. 
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person  or  persons  shall  be  sentenced  to  banishment."*  This 
seems  extravagant  care  for  purity  in  faith  and  practice,  but  it 
found  expression  in  acts  as  well  as  laws.  Men  were  arrested 
for  preaching  Baptist  views  to  their  ** companions  in  the  house" 
of  a  friend,  "  and  to  four  or  five  strangers."  And  men  were 
fined  for  expressing  sympathy  for  such  criminals  at  their 
triaLf  In  revising  her  laws,  in  1657,  Massachusetts  provided 
for  the  support  of  a  minister  in  every  town ;  but,  if  a  church 
was  formed  without  the  approbation  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  elders  of  the  neighboring  churches,  its  members  were  de- 
nied the  franchise;  that  no  person  might  publicly  and  con- 
stantly preach  to  any  company  of  people  whether  in  church 
society  or  not,  or  be  ordained  to  the  office  of  teaching  elder, 
where  any  two  organic  churches,  the  Council  of  State,  or  the 
General  Court,  should  declare  dissatisfaction  thereto.  '*  And 
whoever  '  should  go  about  to  disturb  or  destroy  the  order  and 
peace  of  the  churches'  ....  should  ^forfeit  to  the  public 
treasury  forty  shillings  for  every  month,  so  long  as  he  should 
continue  in  that  his  obstinacy.' "  ''  Banishment  was  the  pen- 
alty for  obstinate  persistence  in  attempts  *  to  subvert  and  de- 
stroy the  Christian  faith  and  religion  by  broaching  and  main- 
taining any  damnable  heresies.'  "J 

Thus  it  was  possible  for  any  two  churches  to  prevent  ordina- 
tion by  a  large  council ;  and,  if  they  failed,  the  Council  of 
State,  or  the  General  Court  could  interpose  and  prevent  the 
ordained  from  preaching.  That  was  small  reliance  on  councils, 
when  two  churches  in  them  or  out  of  them  could  prevent  ordi- 
nation and  prevent  a  man's  preaching  I  The  generation  that 
saw  the  Cambridge  Platform  framed,  saw  the  Maiden  church 
summoned  to  make  defence  for  ordaining  a  Mr.  Matthews, 
who  had  '^  given  ofience  to  magistrates,  elders,  and  many  breth- 
ren, in  some  unsafe,  if  not  unsound,  expressions  in  his  public 
teaching;"  and  the  church,  failing  to  give  satisfaction,  was 
fined  fifty  pounds,  while  Matthews  was  fined  ten  pounds.§ 
The  first  Quakers  were  sent  back  in  the  ship  that  brought 

*  Palfrey,  Hist  N.  Eng,,  ii.  847. 
t  Ibid,,  ii.  861-854. 
t  Ibid.,  ii.  894,  895. 
§  Ibid.y  ii.  897. 
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them,  others  were  banished,  and  some  put  to  death.*  "Con- 
necticut imposed  a  fine  of  five  pounds  a  week  upon  every  town 
that  should  'entertain  any  Quakers,  Banters,  Adamites,  or  such 
like  notorious  heretics.' "f  In  this  Colony  "  no  church  could 
be  founded  without  permission  from  the  General  Court."j:  This 
was  about  1702.  And  still  later,  in  1742,  a  law  was  passed 
by  Connecticut,  forbidding  under  penalties  any  licensed  or 
ordained  man  to  preach,  or  any  non-licensed  person  to  exhort, 
within  the  limits  of  any  parish,  "  without  the  consent  of  the 
pastor  and  majority  of  that  parish."  Under  this  law  Rev.  Dr. 
Pinley,  afterwards  president  of  Princeton  College,  was  pun- 
ished for  preaching  to  the  North  Church,  New  Haven.§  In 
1669,  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  "resented  the  interference  of 
the  citizens  by  imposing  a  fine  upon  two  persons  who  had  been 
active  in  circulating  the  petition,"  sent  over  from  England  by 
thirteen  ministers,  "among  whom  were  Goodwin,  Owen,  and 
Nye,"  which  urged  the  government  "to  desist  from  this  intol- 
erant course  of  proceedings  "  against  the  Baptists.|  The  coer- 
cive power  of  the  magistrates  was  freely  used. 

7.  Tht  completeness  of  the  coercive  system. — It  guarded  the 
purity  of  each  church  and  minister,  in  faith  and  practice,  in 
ways  we  have  pointed  out  It  gave  each  church  the  power  to 
call  its  pastor  as  such  to  account,  and  to  depose  him  from  the 
ministry.  It  held  each  church  responsible  for  the  use  of  this 
power,  and  could  punish  it  for  neglect  of  duty  by  fine  and  dis- 
fellowship.  It  bound  the  churches  in  the  leading  Colony  into 
one  ecclesiastical  and  civil  assembly,  which  was  chosen  by  the 
churches  as  towns,  and  which  enacted  laws  for  the  churches  as 
churches  and  for  the  towns.  The  council  was  not  relied  on  for 
purity  or  for  unity;  but  the  churches,  confederated  in  the 
General  Court, — ^a  State  Association  of  churches  clothed  with 
authority, — legislated  for  themselves  in  things  ecclesiastical. 
It  is  true  the  General  Court,  as  representing  the  churches,  de- 
ferred to  them  in  many  matters,  as  independent  bodies  manag- 

♦  Ibid.,  ii.  478,  480. 

t  Ibid.,  ii.  465. 

t  Ibid.,  iv.  281. 

§  Contrib,  Ecd.  Hist.  Conn.,  119,  488. 

I  Palfrey,  Hist.  N.  Eng.,  iiL  90. 
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ing  their  own  affairs ;  but,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  common 
welfare,  the  Court,  as  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  did  not  allow 
either  a  church  or  a  council  of  churches  to  endanger  the  whole 
fraternity.  In  such  things,  the  whole  body  of  churches  were 
as  much  represented  in  the  annual  General  Courts  as  they 
were  in  the  single  Synod  at  Cambridge. 

8.  The  Cambridge  Platform  broke  down  in  some  particulars. 
The  elements  of  liberty  in  this  polity  were  stronger  than  the 
elements  of  force.  Little  by  little  the  identity  of  church  and 
State  became  a  union,  and  the  union  became  in  time  an  entire 
separation.  But  the  process  was  slow.  The  established 
churches  clung  tenaciously  to  state  connection,  so  that  the  last 
vestige  of  it  did  not  disappear  in  Connecticut  until  1818,  and  in 
Massachusetts  until  1884.  '^  The  coercive  power  of  the  mag- 
istrate" was  thus  slowly  eliminated  from  our  polity  in  practice, 
though  it  still  remained  a  part  of  the  platform.  The  system 
broke  down  in  its  reliance  on  the  State. 

Its  theory  of  the  ministry  also  broke  down,  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  at  a  much  earlier  day.  It  was  found  impossible  to  con- 
fine the  ministry  to  the  official  relation  of  pastor.  Hence  prac- 
tically the  theory  was  given  up  within  a  generation  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Synod,  and  yet  that  theory  dominated  all  processes  of 
ministerial  discipline,  and  largely  determined  ministerial  stand- 
ing, down  to  1880.  "  The  good  old  system  of  Congregational- 
ism," as  set  forth  in  the  Cambridge  Platform,  became  shorn  of 
its  pastoral  theory  and  of  its  coercive  power.  Its  completeness 
as  a  system  was  destroyed.  The  churches  had  no  longer  any 
central  assembly  to  legislate  for  their  peace  and  purity,  and  to 
enforce  conformity  by  pains  and  penalties,  or  even  for  fellow- 
ship in  counsels  and  labors.  The  churches  of  the  Colony  were 
no  longer  a  unit  in  organic  manifestation,  and  in  determining 
how  their  purity  should  be  guarded.  Churches  could  be  or- 
ganized without  the  consent  of  a  majority.  Neither  the  mag- 
istrates nor  two  churches  could  prevent  ordination  against  even 
a  packed  council.  No  church  could  be  brought  into  court  and 
fined  for  tolerating  an  unfit  pastor.  The  system  of  guards 
broke  down  in  these  particulars,  and  the  churches  were  ex- 
posed to  heresies  and  disorders  which  the  fathers  had  effect- 
ually guarded  against 
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9.  Attempted  remedies  of  the  growing  defects. — "  Nearly  every 
period  in  the  past  two  hundred  years  has  witnessed  some 
abortive  attempt  at  mending  or  remodeling  our  good  old  Con- 
gregational system/'*  These  attempts,  however  abortive,  had 
cause  for  existence  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  and  well  had  it  been  if 
the  churches  had  seen  the  defects  more  generally,  and  had 
sought  the  true  remedy. 

In  1708,  the  legislative  assembly  of  Connecticut  "being 
made  sensible  of  the  defects  of  discipline  in  the  churches  of 
this  government,"  "ordained  and  required "  that  a  Synod  be 
held  at  Saybrook,  "  to  draw  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  " 
by  which  "  a  good  and  regular  issue  in  cases  subject  to  ecclesi- 
astical discipline"  might  be  had.t  This  Synod  consisted  of 
only  sixteen  members,  twelve  ministers  and  four  laymen.  It 
drew  up  a  Platform  favoring  Consociations  of  churches  which 
was  approved  by  the  Assembly,  and  all  churches  united  under 
it  were  "  owned  and  acknowledged  established  by  law.":]:  This 
Platform  was  not  interpreted  alike,  but  it  verged  so  near  to 
Presbyterianism  in  principle  and  usages,  that  the  Hartford 
North  Association,  in  1799,  declared  that  "it  contains  the 
essentials  of  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
[the]  Presbyterian  Church  in  America "§  This  Platform  be- 
came for  a  time  the  established  order  of  our  churches  in  Con- 
necticut 

A  movement  in  the  same  direction  had  been  attempted 
in  Massachusetts  in  1662  and  1705,  which  was  renewed,  in 
1774,  1816,  1846,  and  accomplished  in  part,  in  1865  and  1880. 
The  sixteen  "Proposals"  of  1705  were  put  forth  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  "associated  ministers,"  and  contained  three 
leading  ideas, — the  first  and  second  of  which  had  been  offered 
for  acceptance,  in  1662,  viz :  "  First,  to  give  the  ministerial 
meetings,  which  were  then  coming  into  popular  favor,  an  eccle- 
siastical character,  by  bringing  before  them  business  pertinent 
only  to  the  churches.     Second,  to  run  these  associations,  thus 

*  Clark's  C(mg.  Chh,  of  Mass.,  388  (1858). 

t  See  order  quoted  in  Contrib,  Ecd.  Hist,  Conn,,  18. 

tiWd.,  88. 

gGiUett,  Hist.  PreOyy,  Ch.,  L  488,  489. 
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ecclesiasticized  and  enlarged  by  a  lay  delegation,  into  standing 
councils,  whose  decisions  in  all  ordinary  cases  should  be  '  final 
and  decisive.*  Third,  to  allow  no  particular  pastor  or  congre- 
gation to  employ  any  one  in  occasional  preaching  who  has 
not  been  recommended  by  a  testimonial  under  the  hands  of 
some  association."*  These  "Proposals,"  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Saybrook  Platform,  met  in  Massachusetts  a  deter- 
mined foe.  Rev.  John  Wise,  in  1710,  crucified  them  without 
mercy.  His  satire  and  logic  turned  the  churches  away  from  all 
attempts  to  rebuild,  in  any  fashion,  the  falling  walls  of  the 
Cambridge  Platform.  Thereafter,  for  a  time,  the  churches  of 
the  leading  Colonies  walked  in  divergent  paths, — the  larger 
Colony,  in  fear  for  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  clinging  to  a  Plat- 
form whose  guards  of  purity  had  been  broken  down;  the 
smaller  Colony,  in  fear  of  disorders  and  heresies,  closing  up 
the  broken  guards  with  almost  Presbyterian  materials.  Again, 
and  again,  in  1774,  in  1816,  and  1846,  attempts  were  made  to 
rebuild  the  guards  by  which  purity  in  faith  and  discipline 
could  be  conserved.  The  local  church  remained,  occasional 
councils  were  called,  but  on  neither  had  the  fathers  relied  for 
purity,  and  neither  was  adequate  to  protect  the  whole  fraternity 
of  churches.  Something  more  was  felt  to  be  needed,  but  what 
should  be  done  to  meet  the  necessity  was  not  so  clear.  Had 
John  Wise  sought  out  a  true  remedy  for  the  evils  arising  from 
the  breaking  down  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  instead  of 
arousing  the  jealousy  of  the  churches,  he  would  have  rendered 
better  service  to  Congregationalism.  But  under  his  lead  the 
churches  in  Massachusetts  fled  to  a  citadel,  to  guard  their  lib- 
erties, whose  walls  on  one  side  had  been  crumbling  into  ruins 
before  their  eyes,  and  which  they  refused  adequately  to  rebuild. 
10.  Some  results  of  neglect — The  stated  confederation  of  the 
churches  once  had  in  the  General  Court,  the  coercive  power  of 
the  magistrate,  and  the  theory  of  the  ministry,  had  disappeared 
from  the  practice  of  the  churches,  and  no  remedy  had  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts.  .  Such  was  the  unprotected  condi- 
tion of  our  system,  when  the  storm  of  Unitarian  heresy  burst 
upon  New  England,  after  having  desolated  Europe.  The  Con- 
gregational churches  of  Massachusetts  suffered  far  less  in  this 

*  Vindications  N.  Eng.  Chhs.,  Introd,,  xv. 
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apostasy  than  did  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  England;*  but 
we  lost  in  that  one  State  ninety-six  churches  and  thirty 
parishes.f  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  opposed  as  he  was  to  Consocia- 
tions, asked  :  ''  Is  there  no  meaning  in  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
our  churches,  and  only  one  of  our  parishes,  fell  into  the  Uni- 
tarian defection  ?"  And  he  says :  "  Of  all  the  religious  organi- 
zations commonly  regarded  as  anti-evangelical  or  anti-orthodox, 
not  one  has  ever  flourished  among  the  native  population  of  our 
State."  "  Congregationalism  still  remains  stronger  in  Connec- 
ticut than  in  any  other  State. "J  There  would  have  been,  prob- 
ably, a  better  showing  for  the  Bay  State,  if  Eev.  John  Wise 
had  commended  the  "  Proposals"  to  the  churches  in  some  modi- 
fied form,  restoring  the  guards  of  purity  that  had  fallen  down, 
without  introducing  foreign  elements  or  "  the  coercive  power  of 
the  magistrate  ;"  for  this,  as  we  view  it,  is  the  real  explanation 
and  end  of  the  attempts  to  remodel  "  the  good  old  Congrega- 
tional system." 

11.  The  lines  on  which  the  true  remedy  must  be  soughL — As 
originally  set  forth,  the  whole  fraternity  of  churches  had,  not 
only  a  voice,  but  a  decisive  voice,  in  determining  what  church 
should  be  fellowshipped,  and  what  man  should  be  ordained  or 
installed  its  pastor.  These  important,  yea,  vital  matters  were 
not  left  to  the  option  of  any  church  or  to  the  advice  of  any 
council  of  churches.  The  whole  fraternity  properly  claimed 
the  right  to  settle  the  question,  and  it  settled  the  ques- 
tion; not  in  Synods  where  it  belongs,  but  in  the  General 
Court.  This  right,  with  the  civil  coercive  element  elimi- 
nated, must  be  again  asserted  and  exercised  in  ways  con- 
sistent with  our  fundamental  principle  of  independency. 
We  have  already,  in  local,  State,  and  National  associa- 
tions of  churches,  the  organic  unity  which  our  fathers  sought 
in  the  General  Court,  legislating  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  mat* 
ters ;  but  these  bodies  are  now  without  a  vestige  of  coercive 
power.  We  have  unity  without  authority,  which  is  liberty  in 
unity.  This  is  one  line,  on  which  after  long  wandering  our 
churches  have  returned  to  a  better  fellowship  than  our  fathers 

*  Spirit  of  Pilgrims,  iii.  537,  iv.  46  ;  Tracts  for  the  Times,  i.  402. 
t  Clark's  Cong.  Chhs,  Mass.,  370. 
XContnb.  Ecd.  Hist.  Conn.,  70,  71. 
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enjoyed.    And  we  shall  see  that  this  better  inheritance  has  the 
right  of  self-protection. 

Another  line  on  which  the  true  remedy  needed  to  be  sought 
is  ministerial  discipline.  We  have  seen  already  how  this  rem- 
edy has  been  applied,  so  as  to  cover  all  cases,  as  far  as  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  occasional  councils  to  protect  the  purity  of 
faith  and  practice  But  we,  no  more  than  our  fathers,  can  rely 
on  small  councils  for  reasons  which  we  will  give  before  we  are 
through. 

Another  line,  and  one  still  neglected,  on  which  the  true  rem- 
edy must  be  sought  is  ministerial  standing.     On  this  we  dwell. 

12.  Minislerial  standing  struggling  into  place, — When  this 
standing  could  no  longer  be  held  logically  in  the  local  church, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  had  no  recognized  home.  A  man's  stand- 
ing was  lying  around  loose,  to  be  ascertained,  if  questioned,  by 
a  council  of  churches.  With  the  fathers  it  was  definitely  and 
responsibly  fixed  in  the  local  church.  It  needs  again  to  be 
definitely  and  responsibly  fixed  according  to  the  true  theory  of 
the  ministry.  Turned  out  loose,  it  has  been  seeking  lodgment, 
but  some,  with  eyes  upon  the  past,  deny  it  a  home,  except  in 
its  old  habitation,  fix>m  which  it  has  been  driven.  But  the 
common  sense  of  the  churches  has  been  indicating  where  min- 
isterial standing  should  be  held. 

In  spite  of  the  distrust  with  which  the  churches  looked  upon 
ministerial  associations, — which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  exist, — 
"  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  very  early  in 
the  eighteenth,  these  meetings  were  revived  in  a  still  more 
systematic  form,  and  with  a  decided  ecclesiastical  character."* 
In  1690,  an  association  was  formed  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which 
adopted  the  rules  of  the  English  associations,  with  some  addi- 
tion&  Its  constitution  provided,  that  the  moderator  should 
"  receive,-  with  the  consent  of  the  brethren,  the  subscriptions  of 
such  as  shall  join  "  the  body ;  that  members  should  '^  submit 
unto  the  counsel,  reproofs,  and  censures  of  brethren  so  associ- 
ated and  assembled,  in  all  things  in  the  Lord ;"  and  that  no 
member  should  **  relinquish  this  association,  nor  forsake  the 
appointed  meetings,  without  giving  sufficient  reason  for  the 
same.'**    Prom  this  time  "  the  associations  increased  in  num- 

*QCong.  Quart,  y  163. 
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ber  and  strength."*  This  was  in  the  decline  of  "the  coercive 
power  of  the  magistrate."  Under  the  Saybrook  Platform, 
these  associations,  in  Connecticut,  assumed  authority,  in  the 
interests  of  purity.  Thus  the  Fairfield  East  Association,  in 
1788,  "  voted  that  no  person  having  a  call  to  settle  over  any 
church  in  the  Consociation  should  accept  the  same  until  he  had 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Association,  "f  Other 
Associations  had  a  similar  rule  or  custom.^:  It  was  customary 
also  for  churches  to  seek  through  the  Associations  suitable 
candidates  for  their  pulpits.  §  One  Association,  at  least,  heard 
complaints  of  false  doctrine;  and  another  "exercised  its  right 
to  determine  the  question  with  whom  it  should  hold  fellow- 
ship."] Members  were  also  held  amenable  to  the  Associations 
to  which  they  belonged.  One  man^"  was,  in  1747,  deprived  of 
his  seat  in  the  iNTew  Haven  East  Association  for  preaching  to  a 
Baptist  society.  Another  was  dismissed  for  an  unguarded  ex- 
pression and  being  active  in  the  revival  of  1740,  though  he 
offered  a  confession  for  his  imprudencies.  Others  were  sus- 
pended for  assisting  in  the  ordination  of  a  man,  because  he  and 
his  church  had  adopted  the  Cambridge  Platform  !**  Associa- 
tions sometimes  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  one,  as  late  as 
1856,  by  vote  asserted  its  right  to  do  so. ft  These  occurred  in  a 
Colony  or  State  where  the  influence  of  Hooker  was  felt,  who 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  1647,  just  before  his  death:  "We 
must  agree  upon  constant  meetings  of  ministers,  and  settle  the 
consociation  of  churches,  or  else  we  are  utterly  undone  ;":|::j:  and 
where  the  Saybrook  Platform  was  established  by  law. 

Yet,  under  the  Cambridge  Platform,  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  "  Proposals,"  and  of  all  attempts  to  remedy  the 
defects  we  have  pointed  out,  the  tendency  to  hold  ministerial 
standing  in  some  stated  body  has  found  expression.  Union 
Association,  Mass.,  in  1810,  provided  for  "  the  suspension  or 
expulsion  of  members.§§  The  Black  River  Association,  N.  Y., 
in  1827,  reprimanded  a  member  for  contumacy,  after  it  had 

* 6  C(yng.  Quarterly,  164.  t  Contrib.  Eod.  Hist.,  2W. 

t  Ibid.,  318,  888.  %nnd.,  818,  816,  385,  887. 

I  Ibid.,  398,  885.  ^Ibid.,  806,  810,  818,  828. 

♦*  Ibid.,  828.  ^Ubid.,  885,  310. 

tt  6  Cong.  Quart,  168.  §§  7  Cong.  Quart.,  196. 
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labored  with  him  through  a  committee.*  And  the  Southern 
Association,  in  the  same  State,  in  1848,  inquired  into  the 
orthodoxy  of  a  church  in  membership.f  If  a  church,  then  a 
minister,  on  the  same  principle.  That  standing  in  Associations, 
whether  of  ministers  or  of  churches,  was  coming  to  be  more 
than  membership  in  a  club,  is  clear  from  the  action  of  the 
Brookfield  Association,  Masa,  in  1855,  notifying  bodies  to 
which  its  certificates  should  be  addressed,  that  a  minister's 
standing  was  left  to  a  council  of  churches.^:  This  disclaimer 
of  ministerial  standing  in  the  said  Association,  indicates  an 
attempt  to  reverse  the  general  drift,  and  to  occupy  a  position 
unwarranted  by  reason  and  by  the  Cambridge  Platform. 
Membership  in  that  Association  did  mean  more  than  the  dis- 
claimer would  indicate.  The  churches  would  regard  a  certifi- 
cate from  it  as  needing  no  council  of  churches  to  endorse  or 
supplement  it  It  is  reported  that  the  Newark  Association  of 
Congregational  Ministers,  in  New  Jersey,  more  than  two  years 
ago,  declared  itself  "a  voluntary  club  without  ecclesiastical 
responsibility."  This  left  the  standing  of  its  members  lying 
around  loose,  which  might  suit  some  ministers,  but  which  did 
not  suit  the  churches ;  for,  in  1882,  the  Conference  of  churches, 
conterminous  with  the  Ministerial  Association,  by  vote  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  its  ministerial  members. §  In  other 
words  ministerial  standing  is  to  be  held  thereafter  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  churches.  Ministers  have  been  expelled  from 
associations,  and  it  means  more  than  expulsion  from  a  club. 

13.  The  legal  view  of  ministerial  standing. — The  Supreme 
Court  of  Vermont  has  recently  decided  an  important  case,  in 
which  it  is  held,  that  ministerial  associations  have  jurisdiction 
over  members  to  investigate  charges  against  them,  and  on  con- 
viction to  administer  proper  punishment ;  that  membership  in 
such  bodies  is  "  considered  among  the  churches  as  evidence  of 
ministerial  standing;"  and  that,  "if  it  be  suspected  that  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing  has  invaded  their  ranks,  it  is  not  only  for 
the  interest  of  all  the  members  of  the  association  to  know  the 
fact,  but  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to  make  inquiry  and  ascertain 

♦  20  C(mg.  Quart.,  579.  1 17  Cong.  Quart.,  096. 

1 20  Cong.  Quart.,  589. 

§  New  York  Letter  in  Advance  for  Nov.  16,  1882. 
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the  fact."*  Membership  in  such  bodies  is  held  to  be  ^'  evidence 
of  ministerial  standing/^  and  imposes  an  *'  imperative  duty  "  on 
the  body  ''  to  make  inquisition  into  rumors  or  complaints  made 
against  any  member."  An  association  is  thus  held  to  be  more 
than  a  professional  club.  The  member  is  accountable  to  the 
association  for  his  ministerial  conduct,  and  the  association  is 
accountable  for  him. 

14.  This  legal  mew  is  the  true  view  of  ministerial  standing. 
It  is  so  because  it  is  the  natural  view,  and  the  logical  view  from 
the  theory  of  the  ministry  now  held.  Hence,  freed  from  the 
traditions  and  usages  bom  of  another  theory,  our  churches  in 
all  the  States  west  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  look  upon  associations 
as  the  custodians  of  ministerial  standing.  And  this  standing  is 
held,  with  few  exceptions,  in  church  associations  where  it  ought 
to  be  held,  and  not  in  ministerial  bodies.  Under  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform,  it  was  held  in  a  body  of  laymen  who  could 
depose  from  the  ministry.  To  transfer  the  standing  to  a  min- 
isterial body,  would  introduce  clerical  guardianship  of  purity, 
leaving  churches  largely  at  the  mercy  of  their  ministers.  To 
hold  ministerial  standing  neither  in  a  lay  body  nor  in  a  clerical 
body,  but  in  a  mixed  body,  an  association  of  churches  and 
ministers,  is  normal,  and  the  best  for  purity  and  peace. 

This  is  so  confessedly  the  custom  in  the  West,  that  when,  in 
1880,  a  formal  definition  of  ministerial  standing  was  given  in 
the  General  Association  of  Michigan,  it  was  accepted  without 
debate  by  unanimous  vote.  That  definition  was  this:  **By 
'ministerial  standing'  this  Association  understands  such  mem- 
bership in  some  local  conference  or  association  as  makes  the 
said  body  responsible  for  ministers  connected  with  it ;  i.  e.  the 
conference  or  association  receives  its  ministerial  members  on 
credentials  by  vote,  may  arraign,  try,  and  expel  them  for  cause, 
or  dismiss  them  to  corresponding  bodies  on  their  own  request. "f 
That  this  was  not  a  definition  adopted  for  an  emergency,  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  it  only  interprets  the  usage  founded  on 
the  third  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  Association,  adopted 
in  1860.  By  the  usages  of  the  State,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
General  Association,  and  by  the  definition  above  given  and 

*  ShurUeffv.  Stevens,  51  Vt.  501 ;  81  Am.  Repte.  704. 
t  Minutes  Qen.  Ass.  Mich,  for  1880,  20. 
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cinanimoQsly  adopted,  when  a  man  is  expelled  from  an  associa- 
tion or  conference,  he  is  cut  off  from  good  standing  in  the  Con- 
gregational ministry,  our  fellowship  is  withdrawn  from  him, 
and  our  churches  are  no  longer  responsible  for  him.  Such  a 
case  occurred,  in  1879,  when  after  trial  a  member  was  expelled 
from  the  Eastern  Association.  "  Ministerial  fellowship  "  was 
expressly  withdrawn  from  him  by  unanimous  vote.  The  same 
view  is  obtaining  in  New  England,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
declarations  that  such  action  is  of  no  avail  ;*  for  the  Windham 
Association  of  Vermont,  on  November  7,  1882,  withdrew  fel- 
lowship from  a  member  dismissed  without  credentials.t  This 
action  means  something.  The  one  so  deprived  of  ministerial 
standing  cannot  be  "  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Con- 
gregatSonal  ministry,"  whatever  council  may  decide  to  the  con- 
trary ;  certainly  he  cannot  in  Michigan,  since  all  the  churches 
from  the  beginning  have  decided  to  the  contrary.  And  who  is 
greater  than  the  churches? 

15.  Ministerial  standing  in  associations  a  normal  and  needed 
guard  to  purittjj^ — We  have  seen,  that  under  the  true  theory  of 
the  ministry,  a  man  ordained  is  a  minister  until  death  or  depo- 
sition. The  church  of  which  he  is  a  member  cannot  deal  with 
him,  since  he  may  labor  in  a  distant  or  even  foreign  field. 
The  church  with  which  he  labors  could  deal  with  him, 
in  case  of  need;  but  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  so,  as  the 
fathers  wisely  determined  and  history  proves.  The  way  has 
been' prepared,  in  1880,  as  we  have  shown,  for  the  neighboring 
churches  to  take  the  delinquent  in  hand  in  a  council  called  by 
some  one  of  their  number;  but  as  no  one  is  held  responsible  in 
particular,  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,  and  few 
will  take  up  the  case  against  a  neighboring  church's  minister. 

The  only  responsible  standing  that  is  tangible  and  adequate 
and  logical,  must  be  held  in  some  association  which  expresses 
the  fellowship  of  the  neighboring  churches,  to  which  the  minis- 
ter should  belong,  and  which  shall  be  held  responsible  for  him 
by  the  fraternity  of  churches.  Such  standing  as  we  have  de« 
scribed  is  demanded  by  the  theory  of  the  ministry  set  forth  in 
the  Boston  Platform. 

*  Congregationalist,  for  Oct.  18, 1882  ;  Feb.  16, 1881,  passim. 
t  Ibid.,  Nov.  22,  1882. 
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It  is  needed ;  for  by  the  Tear  Book  for  1882,  only  856  of  our 
ministers  were  reported  as  installed  out  of  3713.  And  the 
number  of  the  installed  is  steadily  decreasing,  in  spite  of  the 
most  urgent  appeals  to  the  churches  and  ministers  to  keep  up 
the  distinction  between  "pastors"  and  "  acting  pastors,"  or  the 
"installed"  and  the  " uninstalled."  This  drift  away  from  the 
installing  and  dismissing  council,  at  a  time  when  our  churches 
have  greater  liberty  and  fellowship  than  ever  before,  whatever 
be  the  cause,  emphasizes  the  need  of  recognizing  and  using 
more  fully  the  accountable  standing  of  ministers  in  associations. 
Such  standing  is  the  English  custom,  as  we  understand ;  and 
such  must  be  the  American  custom,  for  it  is  the  normal  and 
needed  and  logical  relation  of  ministers  to  the  communion  of 
churchea  No  minister,  therefore,  though  ordained  by  ^coun- 
cil, ought  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  in  orderly  connection, 
or  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Congregational  ministry, 
who  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  in  some  association. 
This  is  needed  as  a  guard  to  purity,  and  as  a  consistent  devel- 
opment of  our  polity. 

16.  Our  later  development  is  in  this  direction. — ^The  National 
Council,  at  its  organization  in  1871,  ^^Besolvedy  That  all  minis- 
ters in  our  denomination  ought  to  be  in  orderly  connection 
with  some  ministerial  or  ecclesiastical  organization  which  shall 
be  able  to  certify  to  their  regular  standing  in  the  ministry. 

^^Besolved^  That  churches  be  urged  not  to  employ  as  preach- 
ers, unsettled  ministers  without  such  evidence  of  their  good 
standing  in  the  ministry."*     Article  XI.  of  its  by-laws  then 
adopted  is  this:  " The  Council  approves  of  an  annual  compila- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  the  churches  and  of  a  list  of  such  min- 
isters as  are  reported  by  the  several  State  organizations,"  etc. 
So  long  as  the  list  of  ministers  was  published  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly  thereafter,  the  first  of  the  above  resolutions  and 
the  by-law  were  printed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  neither  of 
them  for  some  reason  has  appeared  in  the  Tear  Boohs  from 
1879-1888.    In  1877,  the  third  National  Council  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  ministerial  responsibility  and  stand- 
ing and  passed  the  following :  ^^Resolved,  That,  meanwhile,  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  churches,  before  employing  any 

*  Mirmtea,  60. 
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minister,  the  carefal  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  his  regular 
standing  in  some  recognized  ecclesiastical  connection/'*  This 
did  not  mean  that  a  church  should  call  a  council  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  but  should  see  a  minister's  certificate  of  standing  in 
such  "connection,"  or  have  its  equivalent  In  1880  the  commit- 
tee thus  appointed  reported  a  plan,  "  resting  on  the  established 
principle  of  the  responsibility  of  a  Congregational  minister  to 
the  communion  of  the  churches,"  but  requiring  another  com- 
mittee to  complete  the  method.  For  the  first  resolution  of  the 
committee  the  following  substitute  was  adopted,  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote,  namely : 

^^Eesolvedy  (1)  That  a  pro  re  naia  council  is  the  origin  of  min- 
isterial standing  in  our  fellowship,  and  the  ultimate  resort  in 
all  cases  of  question. 

"JSesoZwcrf,  (2)  That  the  continued  certification  of  ministerial 
standing  may  well  be  left  to  the  ministerial  associations  or  the 
organizations  of  churches. 

^'Eesolvedj  (8)  That  the  body  of  churches  in  any  locality  have 
the  inalienable  right  of  extending  ministerial  fellowship  to,  or 
withholding  fellowship  from,  any  person  within  their  bounds, 
no  matter  what  his  relations  may  be  in  church  membership 
or  ecclesiastical  affiliations,  the  proceedings  to  be  commenced 
by  any   church,   and  to  be  conducted  with   due  regard  to 

equity,  "t 

This  is  supplemental  to  ministerial  standing  in  associations 
to  which  standing  these  bodies  are  to  continue  to  certify  as 
before.  But  as  men,  not  members  of  any  ministerial  or  church 
organizations,  vex  the  churches — ^and  such  cases  were  cited 
in  the  discussion — this  comprehensive  rule  was  adopted.  It 
reaches  all  ministers  or  persons  claiming  to  be  ministers, 
preaching  to  our  churches ;  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  re- 
sponsible standing  in  our  associations,  as  the  second  resolution 
shows ;  nor  does  it  destroy  the  ecclesiastical  force  of  expulsion 
from  an  association  of  churches  or  ministers  in  which  ministe- 
rial standing  is  held.  Such  expulsion  cuts  one  oflF  from  certifi- 
cation as  a  Congregational  minister  and  from  enrollment  in  the 
list  of  Congregational  ministers  in  the  Tear  Book,  The  action 
of  no  council  can  put  a  man  into  good  and  complete  standing  in 
*  Minutes,  24.  f  Minutes,  17. 
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the  Congregational  ministry, — that  would  be  to  put  the  whole 
fraternity  of  churches  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  and  possibly 
packed  council, — there  must  be  added  to  the  council  member- 
ship in  some  responsible  body. 

17.  The  English  Method. — A  by-law  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  reads:  "The  Alphabetical  List 
of  Ministers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  in  the 
Year  Booh^  shall  contain  only  such  names  as  are  officially  furn- 
ished from  year  to  year  by  the  secretaries  of  County  Associa- 
tions or  Unions."*  In  Canada,  applicants  to  the  Union  are 
"received  at  a  general  meeting"  on  carefully  specified  condi- 
tionSjf  and  all  not  so  connected  are  starred  in  the  list  of  "  Con- 
gregational Ministers  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland."  This 
position  of  Congregationalists  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada  con- 
firms the  point  we  make,  that  the  "continued  certification" 
mentioned  in  the  resolutions  of  the  National  Council  of  1880, 
is  of  membership,  and  not  of  ordination  or  installation. 

18.  Councils  cannot  he  enirxisted  with  the  question  of  ministerial 
standing, — We  must  abandon  the  notion  that  the  Cambridge 
Platform  and  our  fathers  relied  on  councils  for  purity.  We 
have  shown  that  they  framed  into  the  platform  "  the  coercive 
power  of  the  magistrate,"  and  that  they  used  it  down  into  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  later.  They  so  doubted 
the  competency  of  councils  called  by  the  parties  wishing  them, 
that  they  put  it  in  the  power  of  two  churches,  or  of  the  Coun- 
cil, or  of  the  General  Court,  to  prevent  the  putting  of  any  man 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  ministry.  Without  the  unity  of 
force  which  the  fathers  had,  we  have  only  the  unity  of  liberty, 
and  councils  are  not  enough  to  preserve  unity  and  liberty  in 
stable  equilibrium.  To  give  power  to  a  small  council,  to  put 
whom  it  pleases  into  the  Congregational  ministry,  a  man  per- 
chance expelled  from  that  ministry  for  cause,  breaks  organized 
fellowship  into  atoms.  What  right  has  one  church,  assisted  by 
two  or  ten  others  by  advice,  to  force  the  fellowship  of  its  pastor 
upon  all  the  rest  in  the  nation?  Certainly,  none  in  reason,  nor 
in  principle,  nor  in  Scripture,  if  in  anything.  The  Cambridge 
Platform  did  not  rely  on  councils  chosen  from  whom  yoa 

*  Year  Book  for  1882. 
t  Year  Book  for  188S-8. 
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please,  as  its  last  chapter,  and  the  laws  framed  in  accordance 
with  it,  prove.  And  the  churches  cannot  now,  since  that  chap- 
ter has  been  outgrown,  rely  for  purity  on  councils,  or  intrust 
to  two  or  ten  churches,  chosen,  it  may  be,  to  do  what  all  the 
others  in  the  State  oppose,  the  grave  questions  of  ministerial 
standing. 

In  the  olden  time  much  was  made  in  councils  of  visinage ; 
they  were  expected  to  be  of  neighbor  churches.*  This  fact 
increased  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  members,  and  be- 
came a  guard  in  purity.  Now,  councils  can  be  called  from  the 
whole  country,  without  limitation,  whether  large  or  small,  and 
the  responsibility  of  neighboring  churches  is  removed,  while 
the  widely  scattered  churches  escape  accountability  in  their 
isolation.     This  tends  to  the  careful  picking  of  councils. 

Councils  are  essentially  inadequate  in  these  particulars : — 

(1)  They  can  be  packed  by  the  party  calling  them.  That 
is,  they  may  be,  and  they  have  been,  selected,  because  of  ascer- 
tained bias  or  doctrinal  looseness,  to  do  a  certain  thing.  If  a 
mutual  council  can  be  packed  by  limitation,  as  was  the  case 
with  that  which  dismissed  the  elder  Edwards  from  Northamp- 
ton in  1750,  or  prevented  by  challenge  or  other  conditions,  as 
was  that  attempted  in  Brooklyn  a  few  years  ago;  surely  a 
council  called  by  one  party,  or  by  friendly  parties  combined 
against  an  opposing  party,  can  be,  have  been,  and  will  always 
lie  under  the  suspicion  of  being,  packed  for  a  special  end.  If  a 
man  call  an  ordaining  council  in  one  State,  and  then  in  another, 
and  both  refuse  to  ordain  him,  he  can  select  a  council  that  will 
ordain  him  by  choosing  carefully ;  but  shall  a  council  so  chosen 
have  power  against  the  two  preceding,  to  make  the  man  so  call- 
ing it  a  Congregational  minister  in  good  and  regular  standing  ? 
If  so,  our  beautiful  system  of  fellowship  is  endangered.  If  a 
council  be  called  to  discipline  the  man  so  ordained,  or  to  with- 
draw fellowship  from  him,  it  is  council  against  council,  and 
who  shall  decide  which  to  follow  ? 

(2)  Councils  of  ordination  and  installation  are  especially  lia- 
ble to  embarrassment  in  their  action.  A  church  has  called  a 
man,  is  waiting  for  the  public  exercises,  has  become  enraptured 
it  may  be  by  his  personal  qualities,  resents  the  least  suspicion 

*  Cambridge  Plat,  viii.  8. 
VOL.  VI.  88 
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of  looseness  in  faith  and  morals,  and  the  council  must  act  under 
the  worst  possible  conditions  for  patient  inquiry  and  impartial 
results.  Then,  if  suspicions  arise,  the  council  cannot  delay  or 
adjourn  without  prejudice  to  the  candidate,  and  great  incon- 
venience and  perplexity  all  around.  A  council  recently  or- 
dained a  man  in  Michigan  whom  the  Association  to  which  the 
church  belonged,  after  an  examination  by  committee  for  six 
months,  almost  unanimously  refused  to  admit  to  membership. 

(8)  If  a  council  by  mistake  or  by  intent  outrages  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  churches,  it  can  neither  correct  its  mistake  nor  be 
dealt  with  for  its  wrong.  All  the  other  churches  are  bound  by 
its  folly  or  sin.  To  call  a  council  to  correct  the  mistake  or 
undo  the  wrong,  is  council  against  council,  without  satisfactory 
results.  Members  of  council  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its 
acts.  There  is  no  adequate  redress.  But,  if  an  association 
make  a  mistake  or  do  any  wrong,  it  still  lives  to  suffer  in  its 
reputation  or  conscience  or  both,  until  it  corrects  the  mistake 
or  redresses  the  wrong,  or  is  dealt  with  for  the  same. 

(4)  One  council  can  be  met  by  another  council,  and  which 
one  shall  be  followed?  Legally  and  ecclesiastically,  though 
not  morally,  one  council  is  as  good  as  another ;  a  council  of 
two  churches  is  as  valid  and  its  action  is  as  binding  as  a  coun- 
cil of  two  hundred.  If  the  last  council  held  be  the  one  to  be 
followed  in  ascertaining  standing,  then  a  large  council  deposing 
a  minister,  or  refusing  to  ordain  or  instal  a  candidate,  may  in  a 
few  days  be  set  aside  by  another  council  of  two  or  three 
churches,  or  by  a  council  called  to  take  part  only  in  the  public 
exercises,  and  the  man  be  thus  restored,  ordained,  or  installed. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  churches  which  are  more  and 
more  rejecting  installing  councils,  if  not  others,  will  not  submit 
the  questions  of  standing  or  fellowship  to  be  determined  by 
such  occasional  councils.  The  whole  fraternity  or  communion 
of  churches  is  not  thus  rendered  helpless  before  one  man  and 
one  church,  that  may  conspire  together  to  call  a  council  to  do 
what  a  fairly  chosen  council  would  not  do,  or  had  refused  to  do. 
Such  councils  have  been  called.  Yet  it  is  held,  that  an  ordain- 
ing or  installing  council  has  power  to  put  a  man  into  "good  and 
regular  standing  in  the  Congregational  ministry,  "f    That  is,  a 

t  Besult  of  Stanton  (Mich.)  Gouncil»  May,  1882,  C(mgregaiumdlist, 
May  24, 1882. 
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council  of  two  churches  can  bind  in  fellowship  and  assoc^iation 
the  other  three  thousand  eight  hundred  churches,  and  compel 
them  to  publish  a  minister's  name  in  the  Year  Book,  until  a 
council  be  called  to  depose  him.*  The  absurdity  of  such  a 
position  is  apparent ;  and  it  finds  no  adequate  support  in  the 
Cambridge  Platform,  or  in  the  action  of  the  National  Council 
of  1880,  or  in  our  principles.  For  associations  were  authorized 
by  the  Council  to  continue  their  certification  of  ministerial 
standing  in  themselves,  and  not  to  report  ordinations  or  instal- 
lations The  action  of  the  Council  was  not  subversive  of  pre- 
vious action  but  supplemental  to  such  action.  Had  it  not  been 
so  understood,  the  resolution  could  not  have  passed  as  it  did, 
if  it  had  passed  at  all.  Our  fellowship  is  not  thus  put  into  the 
hands  of  little  or  large  councils,  to  bind  or  loose  at  their  good 
pleasure. 

19.  No  Presbyteriantzing  in  our  position. — A  Presbytery  has 
authority  over  a  church,  to  call  and  review  its  records,  regulate 
its  internal  management,  hear  appeals,  put  a  minister  into  its 
pulpit,  etc  But  none  of  these  powers  is  claimed  for  the  associa- 
tion of  Congregational  churches  in  respect  to  ministerial  stand- 
ing. The  churches  simply  say  : — '*  We  are  competent  to  settle 
the  question  of  ministerial  fellowship  and  certification ;  and,  if 
one  of  our  number  call  a  man  and  ordain  or  install  him  as  its 
pastor,  we  will  not  interfere,  but  we  will  not  admit  him  to 
standing  among  us,  unless  he  comply  with  the  conditions  we 
impose  in  our  associational  constitution,  expressed  or  under- 
stood. We  will  not  interfere  with  his  pastoral  relation,  but  we 
will  guard  our  own  purity  and  peace.  And  if  the  church  per- 
sist in  keeping  a  minister  we  cannot  fellowship,  we  will  cut  it 
off  in  due  time  from  connection  with  us.  This  is  simply  the 
power  of  self-purity  and  self-protection,  which  common  sense 
grants  to  every  organization.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  it.  Therefore,  if  we  find  or  suspect  that  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing  has  entered  our  fold,  we  will  discharge  the 
** imperative  duty"  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  and  of  expelling 
him  from  our  fellowship.  We  will  thus  be  the  custodians  of 
the  ministers  within  our  bounds,  and  certify  for  the  Year  Book 
4hose  in  connection.     And  more,  we  hold  that  only  such  as  are 

*  Ibid. ;  also  Congregatumalist  for  Oct  18, 1883. 
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thus  certified  by  us  (and  ministerial  associations)  shall  be  en- 
rolled as  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Congregational 
ministry." 

20.  "  The  ultimate  resort  in  all  cases  of  question.'' — K  an  asso- 
ciation act  hastily,  unwisely,  unjustly,  in  its  denial  of  minis- 
terial standing  to  any  applicant  or  member,  then  recourse  can 
be  had  to  a  mutual  council,  the  aggrieved  being  one  party,  and 
the  association  being  the  other  party,  and  each  party  having 
equal  rights  in  calling  the  council,  and  in  standing  before  it. 
There  is  need  of  such  councils ;  for  men  have  been  suspended 
and  published  without  trial,  or  a  chance  to  defend  themselves, 
which  seems  prima  facie  to  be  wrong;  and  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  the  aggrieved  has  appealed  to  the  civil  courts,  but  with- 
out redress.  He  was  damaged  in  reputation,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  with  no  opportunity  for  defense,  and  found  no  re- 
lief in  the  Supreme  Court.*  To  suspend  or  expel  a  minister 
without  a  hearing,  and  then  deny  him  a  mutual  council,  as  not 
"  Congregationally  possible,'*t  compels  him,  if  wronged,  to  bear 
his  wrong  in  silence  or  appeal  to  the  civil  courts,  which  is  for- 
bidden (1  Cor.  vi.  1-11).  Such  a  council  is  not  Congregation- 
ally  impossible,  either  in  principle  or  in  practice.  The  churches 
can  do  what  the  fathers  did  not  do,  else  we  are  bound  by  an  in- 
fallible but  dead  past  which  is  more  intolerable  than  an  infal- 
lible but  living  pope ;  they  can  do  what  there  is  need  of  doing. 
Hence,  a  mutual  council  should  be  called  to  redress  the  wrong 
done  by  an  association  in  withholding  or  denying  ministerial 
standing,  in  oases  like  the  above.  Similar  councils  have  been 
held  in  the  past,^  not  frequently  enough  to  become  a  usage, 
but  often  enough  to  show  that  such  councils  are  Congregation- 
ally  possible. 

A  council  called  by  the  expelled  member  and  a  church  in 
sympathy  with  him  is  not  a  mutual  council  within  any  defini- 
tion of  our  standards ;  and  hence  it  cannot  review  the  whole 
case,  as  a  mutual  council  could  do.  Hence  such  a  council, 
called  by  one  of  the  parties  alone,  or  by  him  and  a  church  in 

*  Shurtleffv.  Stevens,  51  Vt.  601 ;  81  Am.  Repts.  704. 

t  Result  of  Stanton  (Mich.)  Ck)uncil,  May,  1882;  Congrega;tioruxH8ty 
May  24,  1882. 

t  Dexter's  Congregaiionalism  in  Literature,  526,  527 ;  Upham's  Eatio^ 
186. 
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sympathy  with  him,  or  by  him  and  any  other  church,  cannot 
cover  the  whole  case  as  a  mutual  council  would  do,  and  so  it 
-cannot  give  the  perfect  redress  our  polity  should  render. 

Hence,  in  case  of  injustice  in  excluding  a  minister  from 
standing  in  any  association  of  churches  or  of  ministers,  the 
injured  should  ask  the  body  doing  the  wrong  to  join  in  calling 
a  council  to  review  the  whole  case,  and  advise  in  the  matter. 
The  result  of  such  mutual  council  would  be  final  and  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  whole  denomination.  Thus  the  ulti- 
mate appeal,  in  all  cases  of  question,  will  be  to  a  council.  This 
is  essential  to  completeness,  justice,  purity,  unity,  and  liberty. 

21.  The  whole  communion  of  churches  protected, — If  an  associa- 
tion lapse  from  the  faith  or  walk  disorderly,  it  can  be  dealt 
with,  and,  if  incorrigible,  the  Constitution  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion will  cut  its  members  off  from  our  communion.  And  if  a 
State  Association  lapse  from  our  faith  and  order,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  National  Council  will  exclude  it  The  District, 
State,  and  National  bodies  have  Constitutions  with  Doctrinal 
Articles  or  conditions,  on  assent  to  which  membership  is  had 
in  them.  Any  church  or  body  of  churches,  any  minister  or 
body  of  ministers,  violating  these  conditions  of  fellowship,  can, 
on  proof,  be  cut  off.  Thus  the  whole  fraternity  of  churches  is 
protected  as  really,  but  not  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  Gen- 
eral Courts  were  ecclesiastical  assemblies  carrying  both  the 
crook  and  the  sword. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  councils  which  die  when  they  give 
birth  to  their  results,  and  have  no  resurrection.  They  can 
never  redress  a  wrong,  be  called  to  account,  be  held  responsi- 
ble, or  give  subsequent  reasons  for  their  action.  They  may  be 
small,  chosen  to  do  a  disrupting  thing,  and  surely  they  cannot 
be  trusted  alone  to  determine  fellowship  or  standing. 

22.  Our  Congregational  system  again  comply, — The  reestab- 
lishment  of  these  neglected  factors — ministerial  discipline,  and 
ministerial  standing — in  the  line  of  recent  development,  will 
give  our  polity  the  unity,  completeness,  and  protection  with- 
out the  coercive  element,  which  characterized  it  at  the  outset,  but 
which  it  has  lacked  through  much  of  its  career.  A  few 
churches  cannot  force  fellowship  upon  the  many,  a  part  is  no 
longer  greater  than  the  whole ;  but  each  church  manages  its 
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own  affairs  as  it  pleases ;  it  joins  with  neighboring  chnrches  iD 
fellowship  and  work,  protecting  its  purity  and  theirs,  in  requir- 
ing responsible  ministerial  standing  in  church  associations;  it 
unites  with  the  churches  of  the  State  and  Nation,  but  only  be- 
cause it  complies  with  common  conditions  of  fellowship  and 
responsibility.  The  church  and  its  minister  are  accountable  to 
the  association  of  which  they  are  members ;  the  association  is 
accountable  to  the  State  Association ;  and  the  State  Associa- 
tion to  the  National  Council ;  not  by  way  of  authority  or 
coercive  power,  such  as  our  fathers  in  New  England  used,  but 
by  way  of  responsible  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  so  that  the 
many  may  protect  themselves  from  the  invasion  of  the  un- 
worthy few.  It  is  not  coercion,  but  protection ;  not  force,  but 
liberty ;  not  disintegration,  but  unity.  The  whole  communion 
of  churches  has  at  least  power  to  protect  itself  from  corruptiug 
members.  And  the  way  we  have  indicated  is  free  from  all 
Presbyterial  elements,  is  complete,  and  gives  redress  to  every 
wrong. 

We  believe  this  reinstatement  of  the  neglected  factors  of 
immediate  and  imperative  importance.  The  position,  that  min- 
isterial  standing  and  fellowship  is  to  be  determined  alone  by 
councils,  is  fatal  to  organized  fellowship  ;  it  has  long  been  de- 
nied by  the  churches  in  the  Western  States,  in  constitutions 
and  in  practice ;  it  has  been  impliedly  denied  by  repeated  action 
of  the  National  Councils ;  and  no  private  interpretation  should 
be  allowed  to  attempt  its  reestablishment.  We  must  add  to 
councils  the  normal  and  sufficient  guard  of  ministerial  stand- 
ing in  associations  of  churches,  with  appeal  to  a  mutual  council 
in  case  of  unjust  treatment. 

We  would,  in  conclusion,  suggest  three  things,  which  will» 
in  our  opinion,  aid  in  the  normal  development  of  Congr^- 
tionalism,  namely : 

(1.)  Let  the  National  Council  define  ministerial  standing,  re- 
ferred to  in  its  past  acts,  as  the  responsible  membership  of 
Congregational  ministers  in  associations  of  churches. 

(2.)  Let  it  favor  the  reference  of  all  alleged  grievances  com- 
mitted  by  associations  in  their  treatment  of  ministers  or 
churches  to  mutual  councils  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the  al- 
leged wrong. 
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(3.)  Let  it  adopt  a  rule  defining  that  no  name  shall  appear  in 
the  annual  list  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  the  Tear  Book, 
as  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  our  communion  of  churches, 
which  shall  not  have  been  certified  to  as  in  good  standing  on 
the  roll  of  some  association  in  connection.  Let  all  others  be 
starred. 

This  will  furnish  the  needed  checks  to  councils  and  associa- 
tions, will  not  trench  on  the  independence  of  the  churches, 
will  prevent  a  few  churches  from  forcing  unfit  men  into  the 
coveted  fellowship  of  the  whole  fraternity  of  churches,  and 
will  give  us  the  substantial  completeness  of  the  original  Cam- 
bridge Platform,  shorn  of  its  "coercive  power  of  the  magis- 
trate." 


Note. — The  General  Association  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  and  Ministers  of  Michigan,  at  its  meeting  in  May, 
1883,  in  the  line  of  its  past  action,  adopted,  with  only  two 
dissentient  votes,  the  following : — 

**Besolved,  That  the  General  Association  of  Michigan  deem  it  to  be 
both  orderly  and  expedient  for  a  church  or  minister,  that  may  be 
excluded  or  expelled  from  membership  in  any  Association  or  Conf ei^ 
enoe  in  connection,  on  grounds  or  charges  claimed  to  be  insufficient  or 
false,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  body  doing  the  alleged  wrong  to  the 
point  of  grievance,  and  to  invite  it  to  join  in  calling  a  mutual  council 
to  review  the  case  and  advise  in  the  matter ;  and,  on  its  refusal  or 
neglect  to  do  so,  to  call  an  ex-parte  council  for  the  same  purposes. 
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Article  IV.  — BANCROFT    AND    DOYLE    ON 
COLONIAL    MARYLAND. 

The  publication  almost  simultaneouBly  of  two  historiee  of 
our  colonial  period — ^the  one  of  English  authorship,  the  other 
of  American,  enables  us  to  treat  some  problems  of  American 
history  as  solved,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  solved.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  these  two  authors  at  least,  we  are  to  expect  no  further 
contribution  to  their  solution  in  the  way  of  original  research, 
Mr.  Bancroft  entitles  his  first  volume,  just  issued,  ^^The 
AutJwr^s  Last  Revision.^^  The  preface  is  dated  October, 
1882.  That  of  the  original  issue  bears  date  June,  1834.  A 
full  half  century  of  study  and  authorship,  therefore,  is  indi- 
cated by  these  two  prefaces.  How  extensive,  pains-taking, 
and  conscientious  it  has  been,  in  every  part  and  in  all  respects, 
goes  without  saying.  All  who  admire  thorough  and  carefully 
finished  historical  work,  as  well  as  all  who  take  a  just  pride  in 
the  story  of  their  country's  settlement,  independence,  and 
progress,  will  hope  that  the  now  venerable  scholar  who  has 
given  his  life  to  this  great  task  may  live  in  undiminished  vigor 
to  complete  this  Revision.  No  American  author  has  a  wor- 
thier monument. 

Comparing  it  with  the  "  Centenary  "  Revision  of  1876,  this 
first  volume  shows  both  expansion  and  condensation.*  It  con- 
tains six  hundred  and  nineteen  pages,  covering  the  matter  of 
the  first  volume  of  that  year  and  half  the  second.  Nineteen 
chapters  bring  us  to  "  The  Result  thus  far,"  the  point  at  which 
the  second  volume  of  the  original  edition,  and  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seventh  page  of  the  "  Centenary,"  closed.  But  one 
chapter  within  these  limits  is  expanded  into  three,  and  another 
into  four.  The  order  of  topics  is  changed  in  several  instances 
vrith  manifest  advantage.  ^^Repetitions  and  redundancies 
have  been  removed ;    greater  precision  has  been  sought  for ; 

*  The  chapters  of  this  new  volume  number  thirty-eight.  The  same 
ground  in  1884-40  was  gone  over  in  eighteen,  and  in  1876  in  twenty- 
seven. 
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the  fitter  word  that  offered  itself  accepted ;"  and  criticism  will 
doubtless  accept  the  chastened  style  as  an  improved  one,  and 
one  more  fitting  for  a  great  history.  Nothing  conld  be  more 
honorable  to  the  author  than  his  statement :  "No  well-founded 
<3ritlciBm  that  has  been  seen,  whether  made  here  or  abroad, 
with  a  good  will  or  a  bad  one,  has  been  neglected."  Literary 
pride  seems  to  have  been  conscientiously  subordinated  to  ac- 
curacy and  trustworthiness. 

"  The  Colonization  of  Maryland,"  which  occupied  the  sev- 
enth chapter  in  former  editions,  here  occupies  the  tenth, 
"  Maryland  after  the  Restoration,"  a  portion  of  the  fourteenth 
chapter  in  the  earlier  ones  (pp.  234-245),  was  the  subject  of  the 
twenty-first — seven  years  ago  (a  new  separate  chapter) — and  is 
now  that  of  the  ninth  of  "  Part  II."*  All  together,  the  histo- 
rian has  added  little  to  his  original  sketch,  perhaps  less  than  to 
that  of  Virginia,!  but  he  has  kept  the  two  colonial  histories 
more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  he  has  reversed  the  order 
in  which  they  were  formerly  treated.  Colonial  Maryland 
under  the  second  Charles  now  comes  first.  Here  and  there  a 
sentence  has  disappeared,  but  most  of  the  changes  extend  to 
but  a  word  or  two,  and  affect  forms  of  expression  only.;}:  The 
dates,  which  have  heretofore  stood  in  the  margin,  have  been 

*  "Part  L"  is  entitled,  "The  English  People  found  a  Nation  in  Vir- 
ginia."   "  Part  n."  "  The  Colonies  obtain  Geographical  Unity." 

t  Chap.  X.  bears  a  new  title,  "  How  the  Stuarts  Rewarded  the  Loy- 
alty of  Virginia,"  twelve  pages,  and  Chap.  XI.,  another,  "The  Great 
Rebellion  in  Virginia,"  fourteen  pages,  combined  with  six  given  else- 
where previously  in  the  original  and  the  "Centenary"  editions.  The 
new  matter  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  old  make  the  story  of  the 
"  Old  Dominion  "  more  continuous  and  clear  than  it  was  in  the  original 
chapter  on  "The  Colonies  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay"  (H.,  188-255),  or  in 
those  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  "  Centenary  "  revision. 

t  Not  infrequently  an  apparently  slight  amendment  contains  a  correc- 
tion of  importance.  To  illustrate  from  another  subject,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  volume  is  the  following:  "Calvinism  invoked  intelli- 
gence against  Satan,  the  great  enemy  of  the  human  race:  and  the 
farmers  and  seamen  of  Massachusetts  nourished  its  college  with  gifts  of 
com  and  strings  of  wampum,  and  wherever  there  were  families  built  the 
free  school."  The  words  here  italicized  stand  in  place  of  the  words  "  in 
every  village,"  heretofore  used.  They  are  manifestly  truer  to  the  gen- 
ius of  the  primitive  Massachusetts  Calvinism,  and  more  accurately 
represent  the  popular  origin  of  free  voluntary  schools  before  colleges, 
laws,  or  towns.    Cf .  New  EnglandeTf  July,  1877,  pp.  87,  88,  48. 
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taken  into  the  body  of  the  text.  This  statement,  a  cnrsory 
examination  shows,  represents  most  of  the  alterations  made 
throughout  the  work. 

The  later  estimate  of  Sir  George  Calvert  still  stands  in  place 
of  the  older  and  unduly  eulogistic  one.  All  the  evidence 
shows  that  it  is  more  correct.  One  original  turn  of  phraseology 
is  restored;  "Among  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  law- 
givers," in  place  of  "  among  wise  and  benevolent  law-givers,'* 
— (Centenary  Ed.,  p.  183);  but  the  qualifications  about  his 
hopes  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  and  his  resisting  civil  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  Parliament,  still  stand.  Although  Roman 
Catholic  writers  yet  continue  to  ascribe  the  charter  to  him, 
Mr.  Bancroft  again  declines  to  do  so.  His  estimate  of  the  sec- 
ond Baltimore  is  as  it  was,  in  the  main.  Among  omissions, 
however,  we  notice  this :  "  If  Baltimore  was,  in  one  sense,  a 
monarch  ("  Uke  Miltiades  at  Chersonesus,  and  other  founders 
of  colonies  of  old  "—Ed.  1834,  II.  236),  his  monarchy  was  tol- 
erable to  the  exile  who  sought  for  freedom  and  repose. 
Emigi'ants  arrived  from  every  clime."  Instead,  we  have  the 
following :  "  The  administration  of  Baltimore  was  marked  by 
conciliation  and  humanity.  To  foster  industry,  to  promote 
union,  to  cherish  religious  peace — these  were  the  honest  pur- 
poses of  Lord  Baltimore  during  his  long  supremacy.  The 
persecuted  and  the  unhappy  thronged  to  his  domains."  The 
question,  "  Who  among  his  peers  could  vie  with  him  in  hon- 
ors ?"  the  statements,  "  he  was  touched  with  the  sentiment  of 
humanity,"  "  he  knew  not  the  worth  of  popular  power,  he  had 
not  perceived  the  character  of  the  institutions  which  were 
forming  in  the  New  World," — are  cancelled,  and  along  with 
them  the  affirmation  that  "  he  venerated  the  (Roman)  Exposi- 
tions of  truth  as  infaUible,"  which,  considering  the  slight  evi- 
dence of  his  religious  opinions  and  the  mixed  tenor  of  hia 
practice,*  hardly  had  any  right  to  be  spared.  In  his  old  style 
of  eulogy  the  historian  had  pronounced  him  "free  from  reli- 
gious bigotry,"  had  called  the  colonial  plan  "  the  result  of  his 
moderation,"  and  had  asserted  that  he  left  "  a  reputation  for 
temperate  wisdom,  which  the  dissensions  in  his  colony  and  the 

*See  "Roman  Catholic  Legislation  in  Maryland,"  Neus  EngJandery 
Nov.,  1878,  and  '^  More  Light  upon  Maryland  Toleration,"  lb.,  July,  1881» 
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various  revolntions  in  England  could  not  tarnish."  These  fer- 
vent expressions,  with  mneh  else  in  keeping,  passed  from  his 
pages  seven  years  ago,  and  along  with  them  others  more  gen- 
eral and  more  jnst,  which  might  well  have  been  retained,  as 
condensed  from  the  first  draft,  have  now  been  struck  out ;  e.  g., 
"  In  Ehode  Island,  intellectual  freedom  was  a  principle  which 
Roger  Williams  had  elicited  from  the  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  Maryland  it  was  the  polury  ("  happy  thought "  Ed., 
1834),  of  the  sovereign,  who  did  not  know  that  ideas  find  no 
secure  shelter  but  in  the  breast  of  the  multitude.  The  people 
are  less  easily  shaken  than  the  prince.  Rhode  Island  never 
lost  the  treasure  of  which  it  had  become  conscious.  The  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  of  conscience  was  in  Maryland  an  uncertain 
possession,  till  the  same  process  of  thought,  which  had  re- 
deemed the  little  colony  of  the  north,  slowly  but  surely  infused 
itself  into  the  public  mind  on  the  Chesapeake."  These  just 
sentences  might  well  have  been  spared.  The  smnming  up 
about  Cecil  Calvert,  first  made  seven  years  since,  is  repeated, 
and  though  it  will  hardly  satisfy  Roman  Catholic  partisans, 
will  be  generally  accepted,  doubtless,  in  place  of  the  panegyric 
of  fifty  years  ago,  viz:  "His  benevolent  designs  were  the 
fruit  of  his  personal  character,  his  proprietary  interests,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  position."  The  evidence  all  the  while 
accumulating  of  the  influence  of  love  of  gain  on  both  barons 
of  Baltimore  was  sure  in  due  time  to  tell  on  the  judgment  of 
history. 

That  Maryland  was  not  at  the  beginning  (nor  at  any  time 
afterward — e.  g.,  when  the  Act  of  Toleration,  so-called,  was 
passed),  the  Roman  Catholic  colony  it  used  to  be  represented 
to  have  been,  clearly  appears  in  this  revision,  as  in  the  previ- 
ous one.  The  author  reafl^rms  his  new  statements  about  the 
opposition  of  the  proprietary  to  the  Jesuit  land  grants — which 
so  excited  their  ire — ^about  the  conflicts  of  factions,  1642-1648, 
and  his  characterization  of  the  charter  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  famous  "  Act  concerning  Religion  "  on  the  other,  both  in 
their  approximation  to  true  religious  freedom,  and  their  distance 
from  it.  A  more  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Act — we  are  con- 
vinced, from  repeated  study  of  it — would  have  led  to  the 
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recognition  of  a  larger  Puritan  influence  in  the  framing  of  it.* 
The  historian,  however,  repeats  his  correction  of  himself  touch- 
ing the  governor's  oath  not  to  molest  any  one  for  his  religion, 
which  he  had  long  assigned  to  "  1636-89,"  before  any  Protest- 
ant had  filled  the  office.  He  assigns  it  to  "the  year  1648,  cund 
not  J>efor€j^\  the  year  that  Stone,  a  Church  of  England  man, 
was  appointed.  The  oftener  we  weigh  the  evidence,  the  more 
we  are  convinced  that  Bozman  is  nearer  the  truth  in  attributing 
general  toleration  of  all  sects  to  that  tardy  oath  rather  than  to 
"  the  unbroken  usage  of  fifteen  years  "  previouSjJ  as  Bancroft 
does ;  and  that  so  far  as  toleration  of  Protestants  existed  before 
the  governor  was  sworn  to  tolerate  Catholics,  it  was  due  to  the 
numbers  of  the  former  in  the  colony  and  to  the  impossibility 
of  getting  on  and  realizing  a  revenue  for  the  Lord  Proprietory 

*  With  aU  his  intolerance  of  Puritanism,  Bozman  long  ago  pointed 
this  out  (in  censure).  *•  The  fourth  section  of  the  famous  Act  "  provid- 
ing against  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  day,  caUed  Sunday," 
under  a  penalty  of  whipping  for  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  demon- 
strates that  Puritanism  was  now  strongly  diffusing  its  sentiments  and 
language  into  the  province.  The  terms— " Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day"— 
were  never  in  common  use  among  Roman  Catholics,  nor  indeed  with 
members  of  the  church  of  England  (See  Hutchinson's  Hist,  Mass,j  voL 
L  p.  877),  and  dancing  parties,  so  common  in  Catholic  countries  as  an 
innocent  amusement  on  a  Sunday  evening,  would  assuredly  have  been 
considered  by  the  Puritans  as  ''uncivil  and  disorderly  recreation;" 
•and  therefore  within  this  legislative  prohibition."  Bozman  L  859-4 
Mr.  Bancroft  notices  "the  attractive  influence"  of  this  legislation 
upon  the  Independents  ordered  by'Gk)v.  Berkeley  to  quit  Virginia, 
CM  an  effect;  but  overlooks  the  influence  of  Puritans  already  in  Mary- 
land as  the  only  intelligible  cause  of  legislation  of  such  a  character. 
Mr.  Neill  in  his  various  publications  has  not  overlooked  it.  Bozman's 
suggestion  above  cannot  be  gainsaid,  nor  thai  those  who  inserted  ths 
Sunday  provision,  looked  after  toleration  for  themselves  as  well,  in  that 
Act.  It  is  more  Puritan  than  Catholic  legislation,  obviously,  and  the 
Puritan  element  in  it  attracted  more  Puritans.  Nothing  else  will  ex- 
plain the  facts. 

t  In  the  Century  Magazine  for  March,  1888,  Article  on  *'  Migrations  of 
American  Colonists,"  Dr.  Eklward  Eggleston  rei>eat6  the  incorrect  state- 
ment which  so  long  stood  upon  the  historian's  pages,  but  is  now  thor- 
oughly refuted.  "The  early  governors"  (preceding  Stone)  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  oath.    Cf.,  New  Englander,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  769. 

t "  It  was  not  until  after  the  Act  concerning  Religion  was  passed,  that 
any  Protestant  clergyman  permanently  settled  in  the  province."  Neill's 
Founders  of  Maryland,  p.  128.  The  most  remarkable  assertion  about 
this  Act  which  we  have  ever  seen  occurs  in  the  most  recent  Cydo- 
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without  them.  They  had  no  law  on  their  side  till  1649,  the 
year  after  the  oath  had  been  framed  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  natnnd  enough  that  at  times  Puritan  and  Churchmen 
should  act  together  as  Protestants,  under  a  nominal  Papist,  who 
was  continufJly  appealed  to  by  men  of  his  own  agamst  other 
denominations.  But  politico-religious  changes  in  the  mother 
country,  and  their  own  separate  interests  and  convictions  would 
be  sure  often  to  throw  them  asunder.  Mr.  Bancroft  summa- 
rizes a  good  deal  of  history  when  he  says  in  all  his  editions ; 
"  With  the  colonists  Lord  Baltimore  "  (he  is  speaking  specially 
of  the  third  baron)  "  was  at  issue  for  his  hereditary  authority ; 
with  the  English  church  for  his  religious  faith ;  the  unhappy 
effects  of  the  navigation  acts  on  colonial  industry  involved  him 
in  opposition  to  the  conmiercial  policy  of  England."  Parties  in 
the  oft  recurring  strifes  blended  and  fell  apart.  It  is  specially 
important,  in  perusing  the  local  records  and  the  papers  sent  to 
London — ^whether  from  Jesuits  or  Protestants — ^to  bear  in 
mind  who  ruled  England  from  time  to  time.  Cromwell  and 
Kepublican  independency  came  into  power  in  1653 ;  the  Pro- 
tector died  in  1658.  The  Stuarts  and  Episcopacy  were  restored 
in  1660.  It  was  after  all  this  that  Mr.  Bancroft's  remark  held 
true :  "  The  empire  of  justice  and  humanity,  according  to  the 
light  of  those  days,  had  been  complete,  but  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  called  Quakers."*    "  Refusal  to  perform  military 

peedia  into  which  we  have  looked  (4th  ed.,  1882),  viz:  **The  charter 
authorizing  the  immediate  election  of  a  legislature,  this  body  met  in 
1685,  enacted  some  criminal  laws,  and  established  religious  toleration, 
which  insured  a  rapid  growth  by  drawing  together  aU  those  who  were 
persecuted  for  their  opinions  in  other  colonies."  The  charter  simply- 
authorized  the  baron  of  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  to  call  together  for  their 
assent  to  the  laws  he  might  '* ordain,  make,  and  enact,"  the  ''freemen 
of  the  province,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  their  delegates  or  depu- 
ties, when  and  as  often  as  need  shall  require."  The  wonderful  conden- 
sation of  1649  and  1685  into  one  year,  needs  no  conunent. 

*  This  sentence  is  now  cancelled,  as  also  the  allusion  to  Penn's  arriving 
in  America  six  years  before  ''indulgence,"  cf.  eds.  of  1884  and  1876. 
Did  anybody  tolerate  the  Quakers  in  those  days  ?  New  York  fined  them 
and  those  who  harbored  them,  or  attended  their  meetings,  confiscated 
-vessels  that  brought  them  over,  imprisoned,  whipped  and  banished 
them.  They  were  called  "the  abominable  sect."  The  exercise  of  any 
religion  but  the  Dutch  Reformed  was  fined  in  1662.  Trumbull's  Blue 
Laws,  pp.  815-^17.    Virginia  suppressed  them,  fined  captains  of  vessels 
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dnty  subjected  them  to  fines  and  imprisonments ;  the  refusal 
to  take  an  oath  sometimes  involved  a  forfeiture  of  property; 
nor  was  it  before  1688  "  (just  before  a  Protestant  hU  not  Puri- 
tcm  movement,  seized  the  government),  "that  indulgence  was 
fully  conceded."  It  was  also  subsequent  to  the  Puritan  rule 
in  England  that  "  the  English  ministry  issued  an  order  that 
offices  of  government  in  England  should  be  entrusted  exclu- 
sively to  Protestants.*  It  was  not  by  Maryland  Puritans  that 
'*  Roman  Catholics  were  disfranchised  in  the  province  which 
they  had  planted,"  when  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
overturned  government  and  suffrage  in  time  of  civil  war 
(1652).  It  was  in  the  quieter  times  of  William  and  Mary  (1692), 
the  provincial  Assembly  made  Episcopacy  the  first  (and  only) 
State  religion.    When  churchmen  proposed  this  "  as  the  cure 

in  which  they  came  (£100,  5,000  lbs.  tobacco),  impriBoned  them  '<  without 
baile  or  maineprisEe  till  they  do  abjure  this  country,"  and  threatened  a 
third  return,  as  felony,  with  death.  Hening's  Statutes  at  large,  cited  by 
Trumbull,  pp.  826-828.  Bancroft  has  struck  out  the  assertion  that  they 
were  not  persecuted  for  their  worship  in  Maryland,  though  he  still 
mentions  the  honorable  fact  that  their  worship  was  allowed.  Doubt- 
less, however,  Bozman's  language  here  applies,  '*this  flowed  rather 
from  a  prudent  policy  than  any  personal  disposition  to  a  general  relig- 
ious toleration,"  p.  865. 

♦When  it  is  asserted  that  at  the  settlement  "the  non-Catholics  in 
Calvert's  company  were  for  the  most  part  people  of  no  great  conse- 
quence and  without  strong  religious  convictions  or  purposes"  {Century 
Illustrated  Magcusine,  March,  1888,  p.  780),  the  writer  overlooks  the 
two  first  Commissioners,  Comwallis  and  EJAwley,  with  Snow  the  Factor, 
Fleet  the  Interpreter,  and  others.  Comwallis  was  the  most  energetic 
man  (Doyle),  the  wealthiest  (Neill),  and  built  the  best  house  in  1640,  and 
"when  the  war  between  King  and  Parliament  commenced,  was  living 
with  more  comfort  and  elegance  than  any  one  in  Maryland."  He  was 
the  grandson  of  an  English  ambassador  to  Spain.  A  grant  of  4,000 
acres  of  land  was  made  to  him.  The  other  Protestant  planters  were 
men  of  no  less  influence  or  conviction  than  their  Catholic  associates. 
Five  indeed  of  the  thirteen  Papist  gentry  named  by  Bozman  (IE.,  26), 
soon  died.  George  Calvert,  whoever  he  was, — ^mentioned  by  Oldmixon 
and  others,  but  unknown  to  Bozman  (lb.  note),  went  to  Virginia,  where 
he  sympathized  with  Claybome.  The  writer  in  the  Century  also  for- 
gets the  earnestness  of  Protestants  at  an  early  day  to  maintain  their 
right  of  worship.   This  proves  they  had  strong  convictions  and  purposes. 

Some  things  in  the  Century  are  ascribed  to  ^'the  ultra-Protestant 
element,"  which  were  the  work  of  all  the  Protestants  in  common. 
When  the  colony,  one  day  before  Virginia  did  the  same,  adopted  inde- 
pendent legislation,  neither  State  was  ruled  by  this  *^  element "  at  alL 
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for  all  evil,"  imposing  it  on  Independents  as  well  as  Jesuits, 
Cromwell  had  been  in  his  grave  nearly  twenty  years,  and  he  had 
never  attempted  to  extend  any  church  system  of  his  own  to  the 
colonies-  It  was  "the  Anglican  church  which  clamored  for 
favor  in  the  province  where  it  enjoyed  equality  ^^  (all  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's editions),  by  the  consent  of  a  "  Recusant "  Catholic  lord 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  "  Dissenting  "  democracy  on  the  other. 
When  in  August,  1689,  "  the  Association  in  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion  "  usurped  supreme  power,  the  people 
called  Independents  in  England  had  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  harried  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  two  more  Stuarts  had 
-completed  their  reigns,  and  William  and  Mary  were  on  the 
throne. 

The  other  publication  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Article  as  that  of  an  English  author,  is  "  English  Colonies 
IN  Amebiga,"  by  J.  A.  Doyle,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford.  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1882,  pp.  420.) 
Mr.  Doyle  had  already  acquitted  himself  well  in  his  "  History 
of  the  United  8tate%^^  in  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman's  "  Historical 
Course  for  Schools,"  (New  York,  same  publishers,  1876,  pp. 
404.)  We  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  this,  especially  for  the 
chapter  on  Maryland,  in  these  pages,  years  ago.  The  present 
work  is  announced  as  ^^  An  instalment  towards  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  English  Colonies  in  North  America  during  their 
period  of  dependence  on  the  mother  country."  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas  are  here  treated ;  the  next  volume 
will  "  deal  with  the  New  England  Colonies  down  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;"  "  a  third  will  include  the  remaining 
colonies  and  the  histoiy  of  the  whole  group  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  period  of  the  sep- 
aration" from  England.  The  author  looks  upon  American 
history  as  the  prolongation  and  development  of  English  his- 
tory under  new  and  peculiar  conditions.  "  The  American  col- 
onies were  at  the  outset  small  communities  of  Englishmen 
practically  free  to  shape  their  own  institutions  and  mode  of 
life  within  certain  wide  and  elastic  limits.  .  ,  .  These  in- 
stitutions were  developed,  not  transplanted  or  servilely  copied." 
"  The  several  colonies  are  treated  as  separate  and  distinct  down 
to  a  period  when  the  similarity  of  their  relation  to  the  mother 
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country  and  the  identity  of  their  interests  allow  them  to  be 
dealt  with  collectively."  Confessing  that  in  passing  from  the 
Spanish  and  French  settlements  and  that  of  Virginia  to  the 
story  of  Maryland  and  the  work  of  the  second  Baltimore, 
something  of  interest,  "  alike  biographical  and  constitutional,'^ 
is  lost,  he  treats  the  subject  with  the  ability  his  previous 
authorship  would  give  us  a  right  to  expect.  He  shows  every- 
where his  English  churchmanship,  as  a  Fellow  of  one  of  the 
Oxford  colleges  would  be  sure  to  do  on  almost  any  theme.  It 
comes  out  especially  in  a  note  upon  his  American  authorities  in 
which  he  says  of  Mr.  Neill — ^himself  a  churchman  of  the  Amer- 
ican "Reformed  Episcopal  Church" — that  "his  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  marked  by  a  violent  bias  in  favor  of  Puritanism." 
He  refers  to  "Terra  Mariae"  and  "The  English  Colonization 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century"  only.  "  The  Founders  of 
Maryland"  and  half  a  dozen  minor  publications  of  that  indus- 
trious antiquarian  appear  to  be  unknown  to  him.  The  chief 
weight  of  his  work  comes  from  his  access  to  the  English  Public 
Record  Office,  from  which  our  countryman  also  drew  material. 

Mr.  Doyle's  single  chapter  of  ten  pages  (Hist.  TJ.  S.,  pp. 
146-155  inclusive),  is  here  expanded  into  two,  of  thirty-eight 
and  fourteen  pages  respectively  (pp.  275-327,  inclusive).  His 
chief  sources  are  the  Colonial  Papers,  Bozman,  Bacon's  Laws, 
White,  Hammond,  Neill,  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks.  Of  "  Terra 
Mariae"  he  says  that  "  the  most  valuable  part  lies  in  its  contri- 
butions to  the  religious  and  social  history  of  the  colony  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution." 

Mr.  Doyle's  account  of  Sir  George  Calvert  is  drawn  from 
Bozman,  that  of  Maryland  from  Kirke's  Conquest  of  Canada. 
Sir  George's  conversion  to  Romanism  he  regards  as  "practi- 
cally an  acceptance  of  defeat "  after  the  failure  of  the  Spanish 
marriage.  "  Weak  and  unpatriotic  "  he  pronounces  the  policy 
of  Calvert's  party  to  have  been,  and  Calvert  himself  "  honest 
and  conscientious."*    His  Newfoundland  grant  he  regards  as 

*This  is  more  than  a  contemporary  like  Sir  John  Eliot  would  eay  of 
him.  See  Forster's  accoimt  of  Calvert's  shielding  of  the  pirate  Capt. 
Nutt,  in  his  life  of  Eliot,  i.  70-75.  Forster  says  that  Calvert  was  "  for 
the  present  so  busy  in  looking  after  his  colony  in  Newfoundland  as  to 
have  thought  a  service  rendered  to  his  interests  there,  by  a  pirate  cap- 
tain, atonement  enough  for  all  that  pirate's  atrocious  crimes,  and  reason 
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^'  foreshadowing  the  constitution  of  Maryland — ^the  first  of  the 
proprietary  governments  created  by  the  Stuarts."  The  temper 
of  the  Episcopalians  in  Virginia  who  barred  his  entrance  upon 
their  territory  by  the  oaths  devised  against  Soman  Catholics,  is 
described  in  terms  the  writer  might  have  applied  also  to  their 
fellowHsectaries  in  Maryland  in  thoroughness  of  impartiality.* 
"  The  moderate  Anglican  and  constitutional  party,  who  had 
been  the  backbone  of  the  Virginia  Company,  were  almost  as 
intolerantly  hostile  to  Papists  as  were  the  Non-conformists  them- 
selves, and  the  so-called  Cavalier  Colony  seems  to  have  been 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  alike  in  its  religious  and 
political  feelings.  Accordingly  Baltimore  found  himself  at 
once  met  with  a  demand  that  he  should  take  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance."  Of  his  son  Cecilius,  it  is  said 
that: 

*<  If  we  measure  men  hj  the  permanence  of  their  work  or  hj  the  har- 
mony of  their  practices  with  the  accepted  theories  of  later  ages,  he 
deserves  a  high  place  in  history,  but  from  no  point  of  view  can  we  find 
much  that  is  striking  or  attractive  in  his  character."    p.  276. 

''  Lord  Baltimore,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  went  into  the  task  of  coloniza- 
tion as  a  great  English  landed  proprietor  of  the  better  sort  administers 
his  estate,  conscientiously  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
persons  on  his  territory,  but  without  any  special  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  community.**    p.  276. 

*'  That  he  was  a  far  more  energetic  and  practical  man  than  his  father 
is  clear  enough,  but  beyond  that  his  character  was  a  riddle.  His  is 
one  of  those  not  uncommon  cases  where  a  vnae  policy  may  have  been 
adopted  without  any  speciaUy  noise  motives,  and  where  cautious  modera- 
tion may  have  oMumed  the  guise  of  noble  self-denial.  Cecilius  Calvert 
had  to  deal  with  astute  and  unscrupulous  enemies ;  in  his  struggle  with 

sufficient  for  setting  up  a  confessed  inf amv  above  the  fame  and  service 
of  an  English  country  gentleman  of  rank  and  esteem,  himself  a  high 
officer  of  state.*'  Kapm,  in  his  Hist.  Eng.,  viiL  167,  declares  tluit 
Qondemar,  the  Spanisn  envoy  (Raleigh's  great  foe),  had  bribed  with 
presents  and  pensions  all  those  who  had  the  King's  ear,  **  particularly 
the  earls  of  Worcester  and  Arundel,  the  lord  Diffby,  Sir  Georae  Calven, 
Sir  Bichard  Weston,  and  others  popishly  affected.'^  Quoted  in  Bozman 
I.  246,  note, 

*Of  the  colony,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
says :  ''  There  is  doubtless  miich  that  is  attractive  in  this  spectacle  of 
religious  equality  and  mutual  toleration.  Tet  a  state  which  has  no 
common  cx^ed,  to  which  many  of  its  members  belong,  and  most  approx- 
imate, lacks  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  citiEenship.*'  p.  815.  in  his 
History  he  sets  forth  more  clearly  the  restrictions  under  Episcopal  rule 
after  the  Revolution,  both  upon  the  people  and  upon  the  proprietor. 
Hist,,  pp.  154r-6.  Freeman^ s  Histor,  Course.  And  he  admits  that  the 
Englisn  Church  was  intolerant. 
VOL.   VI.  84 
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them  he  resorted  to  no  unfair  means,  he  never  was  betrayed  into  an  act 
of  rashness,  and  his  policy  of  moderation  and  apparent  self-restraint 
served  him  better  than  the  best  concerted  scheme  of  opposition.  Above 
all  he  was  tolerant  in  an  age  of  almost  universal  intolerance.  All  this 
is  high  praise.  Tet  a  man  may  be  below  the  temptation  to  persecute 
rather  than  above  it,  and  a  cynical  indifference  to  lofty  ends  may  save 
him  from  the  errors  of  nobler  men.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Baltimore  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  naturally  have 
spmpathized  with  his  aims  and  actions.  There  are  slight  yet  significant 
events  which  throw  discredit  on  his  motives."    p.  281. 

«  Baltimore's  motives  throughout  the  whole  of  these  affairs,"  (1688, 
his  struggle  with  the  Assembly),  ''as  indeed  throughout  his  career,  are 
hard  to  be  understood.  He  seems  first  to  have  asserted  a  claim  to  what 
was  practically  almost  absolute  power,  then,  without  any  apparent 
reason,*  to  have'  abandoned  this  position,  and  in  a  temperate  letter 
empowered  his  brother  as  Governor  to  assent  to  such  laws  as  should  be 
'  concerted  with  and  approved  of  by  the  freemen  or  their  deputies.' " 
p.  289. 

''So  far**  (in  conciliating  the  Puritans  and  restraining  the  Jesuits), 
"  Baltimore  only  acted  like  a  prudent,  imenthusiastic  man,  who  was 
willing  to  make  the  best  of  a  defeat,  and  save  what  he  could  out  of  it 
by  a  seemingly  free  sacrifice  of  what  was  already  lost.  His  later  policy 
showed  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  farther,  and  to  retain  safety,  emolu- 
ment and  power  by  sacrifices  which  would  have  repelled  an  honorable 
man."    p.  804. 

As  to  the  numbers  in  the  original  colony,  Mr.  Doyle  had 
affirmed  in  his  History  that  there  were  "  about  two  hundred 
settlers."  He  now  says,  "  three  hundred,  the  greater  part  of 
them  handicraftsmen  and  husbandmen."  We  have  already 
given  the  authority  of  the  "  Relation  of  the  Successful  Begin- 
nings," &c.  (ascribed  to  the  Proprietor),  for  the  smaller  num- 
ber, with  which  the  report  of  the  London  Searcher  at  Tilbury 
Fort  ("128")  agrees.  {New  Englander,  July,  1877).  Mr.. 
Doyle  points  out  the  respectable  character  of  the  emigrants', 

*  For  what  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  is  a  just  estimate  of  hia 
constant  motives,  see  New  Englander,  July,  1881,  pp.  491-2.  Doyle  says 
of  the  third  Baltimore— dharles,  son  of  Cecil — ^tinat  he  ''had  never 
shown  that  his  position  as  Proprietor  had  for  him  anything  but  a  money 
value.''  The  evidence  of  love  of  gain  as  a  ruling  family  trait  runs 
clearly  through  three  generations.  All  were  tenacious  or  yielding  as 
pecuniary  interest  dictated.  For  a  eulogy  on  Cecil's  successful  craft, 
doubtiess  just,  see  p.  812,  last  i>aragiaph.  For  an  allusion  to  his  religious 
indifference,  see  p.  804,  cf .  Hist.  p.  148.  For  an  account  of  the  unscru- 
pulous way  in  which  he  tutn^  his  back  on  all  his  principles  as  a 
royalist,  see  pp.  810-811.  "The  arguments  agamst  the  crown  are  set 
forth  with  consunmiate  ingenuity  and,  it  must  be  said,  with  some 
shunelessness.*'  Mr.  Neill  first  called  attention  to  his  true  character  and 
arrested  indiscriminate  eulogy. 
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which  has  some  bearing  on  the  qnestion  whether  ^^  the  greater 
part''  (being  "  heretics,"  as  Father  White  wrote),  had  any  influ- 
ence in  the  colony  or  not  As  to  the  proportion  of  "heretics,'' 
he  does  not  agree  with  Bancroft,  Neill,  Allen,  Grahame,  and 
others.  He  says:  "Whether  the  majority  were  Papists  or 
Protestants  is  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  get  beyond  infer- 
ence. There  is,  however,  distinct  evidence  that  there  were 
nmnbers  of  both  creeds  among  them."  He  infers  from  the 
presence  of  two  Jesnits  that  the  Catholics  were  in  the  majority. 
Bnt  eighty-two  out  of  two  hundred  hardly  reaches  that  pro- 
portion. The  strong  Protestant  influence  from  the  first  must 
now  be  conceded. 

The  account  given  of  the  charter  agrees  with  the  text  of  it  as 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  Bozman,  and  what  we  know  of  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  Proprietor.  Like  that  of  Avalon 
given  to  his  father  it  left  the  people  in  a  vague  undefined  con- 
dition under  his  sovereignty.  The  only  limitation  to  his  abso- 
lute independence  "  was  a  clause,  requiring  that  all  churches 
and  places  of  worship  should  be  consecrated  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Church  of  England."  Mr.  Doyle 
thinks  this  clause  was  intended  merely  to  prevent  the  Bomish 
Church  from  claiming  equality  with  that  "  by  law  established" 
in  the  mother  country.  "  That  Baltimore  should  have  accepted 
this  claTise  is  significant,  as  it  quite  dispels  the  idea  that  he 
intended  his  colony  as  a  special  refuge  for  his  own  sect,  a 
stronghold  for  persecuted  Romanism."  This  exploded  idea  is, 
however,  repeated  in  a  late  English  cyclopaedia.  In  his  His- 
tory the  author  had  said :  "  Lord  Baltimore  never  seems  to  have 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  press  Bomanism  on  the  colonists, 
or  indeed  to  have  troubled  himself  in  any  way  about  their  reli- 
gious condition."  He  can  no  longer  be  eulogized  as  a  Popish 
Liberal  colonizer. 

The  legislation  of  1639  under  the  charter  casts  light  upon 
the  measure  of  religious  equality  which  that  hierarchical  docu- 
ment was  meant  to  allow.  The  declaration  in  the  law  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  "  Holy  Church "  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Doyle  as  "  somewhat  vague,"  "  borrowed  from  Magna  Charta 
without  any  definite  idea  of  its  special  application."  "As 
regarded  religious  non-conformity  and  kindred  offences,  the  law 
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was  severe  in  appearance,  probably  mild  in  practice.  Blas- 
phemy ,  sacrilege,  sorcery,  and  idolatry  were  all  capital  crimes. 
The  mention  of  this  last  in  a  community  founded  by  a  Papist 
and  in  large  part  inhabited  by  Papists,  mnst  have  sounded  a 
strange  piece  of  hypocrisy  in  the  ears  of  Puritans-  Such  a 
code  is  whoUy  at  variance  with  the  true  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Non-conformist 
(Protestant)  was  better  off  under  the  rule  of  Papists  who  were 
amenable  to  English  law  and  in  some  degree  to  English  public 
opinion,  than  he  would  have  been  in  a  strictly  Anglican  com- 
munity. An  Act  was  also  passed  re-enacting  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.,  which  enforced  the  eating  of  fish  on  certain 
days.  That  statute  had  been  passed  by  a  Protestant  legislature 
(in  England)  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  possibly  of 
public  health  and  economy.  The  Romanists  of  Maryland  re- 
enacted  it  on  behalf  of  the  usage  of  their  own  church."  pp. 
297-8. 

Of  the  more  famous  legislation  ten  years  later,  our  author 
says: 

<<  On  the  one  hand  it  imposed  certain  definite  restraints  on  freedom  of 
speech.  To  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  a  capital  crime.  To 
blaspheme  the  Virgin  or  the  Saints  was  punishable  with  fine  and  whip- 
ping. Finally,  in  apparent  defiance  of  the  spirit  just  shown,  a  general 
clause  gave  full  toleration  to  all  Christianfi.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  how 
such  an  Act  fell  short  of  an  ideal  standard  of  religious  liberty.  Prac- 
tically we  may  be  sure  that  it  did  at  least  as  much  for  the  protection  of 
conscience  as  could  have  been  achieved  at  that  day  by  the  most  elab- 
orately philosophical  legislation.  To  have  attempted  openly  and  pro- 
fessedly to  protect  the  avowed  unbeliever  would  have  exposed  the 
whole  system  to  failure."    p.  805. 

Our  author  recognizes  the  influx  of  Puritans  from  Virginia 
after  the  legislation  of  1639,  and  he  treats  of  it  before  he 
describes  that  of  164:9.  "  The  precise  date  and  manner  of  their 
immigration,"  he  says,  *^  cannot  be  discovered."  We  believe 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  negotiations  with  them  that 
resulted  in  the  commission  of  a  Virginia  Protestant  as  Gov- 
ernor. K  so,  it  was  about  the  time  Stone  took  office  (1648). 
Mr.  Bancroft,  we  have  seen,  recognizes  a  subsequent  immi- 
gration only.  This  does  not  account  for  the  facts, — ^more- 
over the  better  part  of  a  year  intervened  between  Stone's  ap- 
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pointment  and  the  ^^  Act  concerning  Beligion,"  and  a  longer 
period  between  the  beginning  of  conciliation  of  Puritans  by 
Baltimore  and  the  Act  Bozman  recognizes  their  breaking  up 
in  Virginia  in  1648,  and  Stone's  negotiations  earlier,  ii.  370-1. 
The  decisive  consideration,  however,  as  to  the  date  of  this  im- 
migration, is  the  explicit  statement  of  Hammond,  a  contem- 
porary, that  the  Act  was  passed  after  the  Puritans  '^came 
over*'  from  Virginia,  i.e.  after  they  began  to  come.*  That  the 
Act  was  plainly  a  compromise,  as  Mr.  Doyle  recognizes,  sup- 
ports this  affirmation.  So  does  the  fact  that  when  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Parliament  eight  years  later  restored  the  colony  to 
Baltimore,  they  stipulated  with  him  "that  all  the  Puritan 
party  who  wished  to  leave  the  country  should  have  a  year  in 
which  to  do  so,"  (JSisty  p.  154),  and  that  he  should  "  never 
repeal  the  law  giving  freedom  of  worship,"  {English  GoUmies^ 
p.  312.)  As  clear  as  it  is  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first 
oath  binding  his  Governor  not  to  molest  any  one  of  his  own 
faith,  so  clear  it  is  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  later  pro- 
visions in  behalf  of  religious  sentiments  contrary  thereto.  As 
well  ascribe  to  him  the  Puritan  Sunday  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1649,  as  others  which  he  had  to  pledge  himself  to  Puritans 
not  to  violate.t 

We  have  now  the  substantially  consentaneous  judgment  of 
two  able  historians,  one  each  side  the  sea,  drawing  from  orig- 
inal sources,  upon  questions  that  have  long  been  obscured  by 
vague  declamation  and  partisan  assertions.  The  cool  judicial 
settlement  of  these  questions  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed,  or 

*  '*  There  are  strong  grounds  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
beiB  of  this  assembly  of  1649  were  FroUistaniB^  if  not  Ptotestants  of  the 
puritanic  order.  Gk>vemor  Stone  and  a  majority  of  the  councU  were 
Protestants.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  a  supposition  that  a  majority 
of  the  other  house  of  assembly  were  Protestants  also ;  inasmuch  as  they 
certainly  were  at  the  next  session  of  1660. "  This '  *  inasmuch"  of  Bozman 
has  no  force  if  the  assembly  of  1660  was  made  Protestant  by  immigra- 
tion caused  by  the  Act  of  1649,  which  is  what  Mr.  Bancroft's  text  would 
lead  us  to  infer.  **  The  inhabitants  now  formed  a  heterodox  mixture  of 
almost  every  Christian  sect."    Bozman  ii.  866. 

t  '*  The  declaration  and  certificate"  of  Ptotestants,  April  17, 1660,  that 
they  <<  enjoyed  all  fitting  and  convenient  liberty  in  the  exercise  of 
religion  under  his  lordship's  government  and  interest"  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  his  originating  anything  in  the  Act,  though  Bozman  infers 
that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 
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even  diBttirbed  The  sources  are  well  explored.  The  acts  and 
the  actors  in  the  early  colonial  years  are  clearly  seen.  What- 
ever governmental  domination  is  conceded  to  Bomanism  at  the 
ontset  (with  qualifications),  the  day  is  now  gone  by  for  regard- 
ing Maryland  as  other  than  a  mixed  colony  from  the  first, 
shaped  by  the  financial  aims  of  its  founder,  or  the  best  of  its 
legislation  as  due  at  all  to  Koman  Catholic  influence,  individual 
or  aggregate. 
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AancLE  v.— THE   DECLINE    OF    THE   CONGREGA- 
TIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  title  of  the  article  by  Bishop  McQuaid  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  North  American  Review^  "  The  Decay  of  Protestant- 
ism," suggests  the  proposition  which  it  essays  to  prove.  Tried 
by  the  test  of  doctrinal  soundness  and  of  numerical  strength, 
the  Catholic  bishop  reasons  that  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  dying.  Specially  to  controvert  his  proposi- 
tion is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper.  Its  aim  is  rather 
to  point  out  certain  changes  which  have  in  the  last  deoade 
occurred  in  the  membership  of  the  churches,  and  in  particular 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the  relatively  slow  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  Congregational  church. 

In  these  ten  years  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  more  than  twelve  millions,  or  thirty-one  per  cent 
The  gain  in  membership  of  at  least  three  churches  has  been 
even  more  rapid.  In  this  period  the  Baptist  church  has  added 
nearly  a  million  names  to  its  rolls.  This  enormous  gain  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  Southern  States.  To  the  colored 
churches  is  to  be  credited  more  than  one  half  of  this  increase, 
and  other  churches  in  the.  South  receive  the  large  share  of  the 
remainder.  The  percentage  of  gain  is  no  less  than  sixty-three. 
The  Episcopal  church  has  likewise  increased  by  a  ratio  nearly 
as  large,  namely,  sixty-two  per  cent  In  1870  it  had  207,762 
members ;  in  1880  it  had  888,883  members.  The  Methodist 
church  has  added  more  than  a  million  names  to  the  list  of  its 
communicanta  The  gain  is  by  no  means  as  proportionally 
Jarge  in  the  South  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist  body ;  but  the 
gain  in  the  North  is  much  larger.  The  entire  gain  is  forty- 
three  per  cent^  The  increase  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is 
exactly  on  the  level  with  the  iucrease  of  the  population — 
thirty-one  per  cent  In  1880  it  had  224,178  more  members 
than  in  1870.  The  enlargement  is  quite  equally  divided 
among  the  various  branches  which  spring  from  the  Presby- 
terian trunk  and  which  bear  its  name. 
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As  we  approach  the  Congregational  church,  however,  we 
cross  the  line  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  population. 
Although  the  Baptist  and  the  Episcopal  churches  have  in- 
creased twice  as  rapidly  as  the  population,  although  the  Meth- 
odist church  has  increased  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the 
population,  although  the  Presbyterian  church  has  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  population,  the  Congregational  church  has  not 
even  kept  pace  with  the  population.  The  population  has 
gained  thirty-one  per  cent,  and  the  Congregational  church 
twenty-three. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  per  centage  of  increase  of  the  mem- 
bers in  Congregational  churches  is  much  larger  than  twenty- 
three;  but  they  are  States  in  which  the  number  of  members  is 
absolutely  small  In  Alabama  the  Congregational  church  has 
gained  more  than  five  hundred  per  cent. ;  but  in  1881  the  total 
membership  was  less  than  a  thousand.  In  Colorado  it  has 
gained  four  hundred  and  sixty  per  cent.,  but  the  whole  number 
of  njembers  hardly  exceeds  a  thousand.  In  Dakota  population 
has  gained  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  per  cent,  and  the 
Congregational  membership  eight  hundred  and  seven ty-six,  but 
this  membership  represents  only  about  a  thousand  persona  In 
Washington  Territory  the  Congregational  church  has  gained 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  per  cent,  but  the  total  member- 
ship in  1881  was  only  three  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Like- 
wise in  Wyoming  Territory  is  a  gain  of  six  hundred  and  sixty 
per  cent,  yet  the  total  membership  remains  less  than  two 
hundred  persons. 

The  following  lists  represent  the  per  centage  of  increase  of 
population  and  Congregational  membership  in  each  of  the 
States  for  the  last  decade.  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  are 
omitted  because  of  certain  defects  in  the  reports  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  of  these  States  which  would  have  rendered 
any  comparison  unfair. 
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8tateB  in  which  the  per  eentage  of  increase  of  memberMp  is  larger 
than  the  per  centuge  of  increase  of  popuiaiian, 

InoreMe  of 

memben  In 

Cosgreg*al  Gboreliet, 

per  cent. 

609 

110 

560 


9  of 

Population, 
per  cent. 

Alabama, 26 

California, 54 

Colorado, 890 


Connecticat, 01 

Dakota, 868 

Diatiict  of  Columbia,.      .84 

Georgia, 21 

Indiana, 17 

Iowa, 86 

Louisiana, 29 

Maine, 08 

Maryland, 19 

Michigan, 88 

Minnesota, 77 

Mississippi, 86 

Missouri, 26 

Nebraska, 267 

Nevada,  ...J 46 

New  Jersey, 24 

New  York, 15 

North  Carolina, 80 

Ohio, 18 

Ehode  Island, 27 

Tennessee, 22 

Texas, ,94 

Vermont, ^.    ,006 

Virginia, 28 

Washington  Territory,    218 
Wyoming  Territory,..    126 


.11 

876 

188 

217 

88 

87 

82 

07 

116 

42 

98 

.88 

,44 

404 

86 

67 

86 

442 

,86 

80 

50 

844 

.07 


886 
660 


It  is  thus  made  evident  that  the  membership  in  Congrega- 
tional churches  has  in  Alabama  increased  twenty  times  faster 
than  the  population,  in  California  twice  as  fast,  and  in  Colorado 
nearly  twice  as  fast  In  Connecticut  the  increase  of  both  popu- 
lation and  membership  has  been  slight :  the  population  has  a 
little  more  than  held  its  own  ;  the  membership  has  gained  eleven 
per  cent  In  Dakota,  although  population  and  the  membership 
have  each  increased  more  than  eight  hundred  per  cent.,  the  rela- 
tive enlai^ement  is  slightly  in  favor  of  the  church.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  increase  is  fivefold ;  in  Georgia  tenfold^ 
in  Indiana  nearly  twofold,  each  to  the  credit  of  the  church. 
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Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan  and  Missifieippi  also  show 
slight  relative  gains  in  membership.  Maryland's  churches 
have  increased  six  times  faster  in  membership  than  her  popula- 
tion has  gained  in  numbers;  and  the  churches  in  Minnesota 
have  also  gained  more  than  her  population.  Missouri's, 
Nebraska's,  and  Nevada's  churches  have  nearly  doubled  in 
size  in  comparison  with  the  population,  New  Jersey's  nearly 
tripled,  and  New  York's  and  Ohio's  more  than  doubled. 
The  churches  of  North  Carolina  have  increased  fifteenfold 
faster  than  the  people ;  of  Texas  fourfold ;  of  Virginia  seven- 
teenfold ;  of  Washington  Territory  threefold,  and  of  Wyoming 
fivefold.  The  people  and  the  charches  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Vermont  exhibit  about  eqaal  proportional  gains,  although  the 
increase  in  Vermont  is  in  both  respects  small.  The  churches 
of  Tennessee  increased  somewhat  more  than  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  population. 

In  seven  States,  however,  the  population  has  outstripped  (or 
kept  even  with)  the  church  membership  in  the  gain  of  the  last 
ten  years.    The  facts  are  as  follows : 

IncreMe  of 
IncreaM  of  Coi«1  Gbarch 

Popnlation,  membenhip, 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

Illinois,  21  16 

Kansas, 178  115 

Massachusetts, 21  .11 

New  Hampshire, 09  .09 

Oregon, 92  .89 

South  Carolina, 41  -10 

Wisconsin, 24  ,06 

In  Illinois  and  Oregon,  the  increase  of  population  and  of 
membership  manifest  no  marked  difference,  although  the  bal- 
ance is  against  the  membership.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  in- 
crease of  each  is  alike.  In  Kansas,  population  has  gained  nearly 
two  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  membership  somewhat  more 
than  one  hundred.  In  Massachusetts,  the  gain  in  population  is 
nearly  twice  the  gain  in  membership ;  in  Wisconsin,  the  gain  is 
fourfold ;  in  South  Carolina,  the  gain  is  even  greater,  for 
the  population  of  the  Palmetto  State  has  increased  forty-one  per 
cent,  and  the  membership  of  her  Congregational  churches  has 
decreased  ten  per  cent  This,  however,  is  the  only  State  in  which 
the  Church  has  lost  in  membership  in  the  decade. 
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Bat  while  this  condition  of  aflfairs  is  depressing,  the  latest  re- 
ports make  the  condition  alarming.  The  last  Year-Book,  bear- 
ing date  of  1883,  shows  that  in  the  last  year  there  was  in 
Connecticut  a  net  loss  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  mem- 
bers ;  in  Louisiana  of  sixty ;  in  Maine  of  two  hundred  and  eight, 
and  of  two  hundred  and  six  in  the  Sunday  School ;  in  New 
Hampshire  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen ;  in  Vermont  of  three 
hundred  and  eight,  and  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  in  the 
Sunday  School ;  in  Wisconsin  of  three  hundred  and  sixty -six, 
and  of  nearly  three  times  this  number  in  the  Sunday  School ; 
in  Massachusetts,  a  loss  of  eleven  thousand  members,  lacking 
one,  in  the  Sunday  School ;  and  in  New  York,  a  loss  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six  members  of  the  church.  The  exhibit  for 
the  last  year  is  even  more  unfavorable  than  the  exhibit  for  the 
last  decade. 

Without  expatiating  upon  these  facts,  I  at  once  turn  to  inquire 
<K>ncerning  the  causes  of  this  slow  increase  of  the  membership 
of  the  Congregational  church. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Congregational  church  lacks 
efficient  organization.  Efficient  organization  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  propagandism.  Therefore,  the  Congregational  church 
fails  to  grow.  The  logic  of  the  syllogism  is  correct,  but  what 
of  the  major  premise,  when  the  Baptist  church,  whose  organiza- 
tion is  no  more  efficient  than  the  Congregational,  whose  ecclesi- 
astical organization  is,  if  anything,  more  independent  than  the 
Congregational,  has  gained  more  rapidly  than  any  other  denomi- 
nation ?  And  yet,  despite  this  fact,  it  is  true  that  its  lack  of 
concentration  and  of  general  direction  has  contributed  to  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Congregational  church.  Of  its  twin  prin- 
ciples of  independence  and  of  fellowship,  it  has  carried  the.  for- 
mer to  the  extreme.  Although  the  opposition  to  the  National 
Council  is  less  intense  than  formerly,  yet  it  is  still  regarded  in 
certain  quarters  as  a  Trojan  horse  which,  even  if  fascinating, 
holds  destructive  forces.  The  State  Associations  are  suspicious 
of  interference  from  the  National  Council ;  the  local  Conferences 
are  suspicious  of  interference  from  the  State  Association  ;  and 
the  individual  churches  are  suspicious  of  interference  from  the 
local  Conferences.  Whatever  general  supervision  the  churches 
of  each  new  State  enjoy  is  lodged  in  the  Home  Missionary 
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Society.  The  supervision  of  each  of  these  States  is,  in  tum^ 
invested  in  the  agent  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  that 
Stata  He  is  tie  facto  a  Congregational  bishop  of  that  Congre- 
gational diocese.  But,  instead  of  possessing  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  of  keen  judgment,  of  comprehensive  vision,  of 
wise  foresight,  which  the  Episcopal  church  endeavors  to  find  in 
its  bishops,  those  who  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  office  of  a 
State  secretaryship  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  are  at  least 
occasionally  not  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  most  important  posi- 
tion. The  position  is  most  important  It  involves  vast  respon- 
sibilities and  vast  labors.  Upon  it  depends  in  a  large  degree 
the  aggressive  work  of  the  Congregational  church  in  any  new 
State.  Therefore,  failing  to  secure  the  most  competent  super- 
visors, the  church  fails  to  grow.  By  reason  of  this  deficiency 
in  foresight,  scores  upon  scores  of  Congregational  churches  have 
been  planted  in  the  Western  States  which  can  never  become 
self-supporting.  Instead  of  being  established  at  strategic  points, 
at  future  centers  of  population,  they  have  been  established  at 
what  are,  and  what  will  always  remain,  cross-roads.  They  must 
live  a  dying  life  while  they  live,  and  at  last  die  because  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  situated  are  dead. 

A  second  and  perhaps  more  important  reason  of  the  com- 
paratively slow  increase  of  membership  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Congregational  Church  endeavors  to  accomplish  spiritual 
results  by  merely  intellectual  instruments.  The  ministry  and 
the  membership  of  this  church  have  been  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  intellectual  eminence.  Its  clergymen  write  more 
books,  relatively  to  their  number,  than  those  of  any  other  de- 
nomination, with  the  exception  of  the  Unitarian.*  Its  ablest 
leaders  have  been  leaders,  not  in  administration,  not  in  spiritual 
zeal,  but  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  study.  The  most  original 
philosophic  thinker  of  America  was  one  of  its  ministera  In 
its  intellectuality  it  has  failed  to  emphasize  with  sufficient  forca 
the  spiritual,  the  emotional  character  of  Christianity.  This 
character,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  of  prime  importance.  This 
character  appeals  with  most  readiness  to  the  common  people, 
of  whom  most  people  are.      And   therefore  the  church  has 

*  In  proof,  V.  "  The  Position  and  Character  of  the  American  Clergy,** 
by  the  present  writer,  Btbliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1888. 
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failed  to  make  converts  as  has  the  Methodist  or  the  Baptist 
<3hurch. 

From  the  high  intellectual  character  of  its  ministry  has  also 
sprung  its  tendency  towards  the  discussion  of  religious  doc- 
trine. Its  history  for  the  last  half  century  and  more  has  been 
marked  at  intervals  with  revivals,  but  its  history  throughout 
this  period  has  been  colored  with  debate  and  controversy. 
The  Taylor  and  Tyler  controversy,  the  Stuart  and  Channing 
<]ebate,  the  Park  and  Hodge  discussion  suggest  the  intellectual 
prowess  which  has  always  stood  waiting  to  carry  a  theological 
war  into  a  theological  Africa.  Within  a  year  has  occurred  a 
long  and  sharply  contested  discussion  which  is  not  yet  ceased. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  any  member  or  body  of  members 
of  the  church  is  to  be  blamed  for  this  condition.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  the  specific  mission  of  the  Congregational  Church  to 
make  Christian  doctrine  intelligible  and  reasonable.  This 
work  has  in  the  past  comprised  a  large  part  of  its  mission. 
But  the  point  is,  that  debate,  discussion,  controversy  are  not 
the  best  human  means  of  converting  men  to  Christ  or  of  sane- 
tification.  The  arguing,  indeed  the  wrangling  in  the  church, 
<3oes  not  immediately  tend  to  arouse  the  zeal  of  the  pious 
or  to  lengthen  the  roll  of  membership.  It  is  also  for  this 
reason,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  in  the 
Oongregational  body  there  is  at  least  less  apTpearance  of  con- 
secration to  Christ*s  work  than  in  certain  other  churches. 

I  also  venture  to  suggest  a  third  reason  of  the  comparatively 
slow  growth.  It  is  a  reason  far  more  creditable  to  the  Congre- 
gational body  than  the  two  considerations  already  urged  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  a  reason  which  in  itself  is  most  honorable.  It  is  the 
absence  of  the  spirit  of  denominationalism.  It  is  the  lack  of 
olanship  in  the  Congregational  church.  This  church  holds  the 
progress  of  Christianity  to  be  more  important  than  its  own 
growth  in  numbers  and  power.  If  its  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  warm,  its  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  Congregationalism 
is  somewhat  frigid.  Colleges  founded  and  endowed  by  Congre- 
gationalists  eminent  for  either  piety,  learning,  or  wealth,  the 
trustees  and  professors  of  which  are  also  Congregationalists 
equally  distinguished,  denominate  themselves  in  the  annual 
Beports  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  of  Education  as 
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Don-sectariaD.  Many  pastors  commend  families  and  indi- 
viduals withdrawing  from  their  charge  with  as  great  readiness 
to  Presbyterian  ministers  as  to  those  of  their  own  order.  New 
England  Congregationalists  moving  into  the  West  are  more 
than  likely  to  join  Presbyterian  churches.  In  comparison  with 
either  the  Methodist,  the  Episcopal,  or  the  Baptist  church,  the 
Congregational  church  lacks  ts^priJL  de  corps.  It,  therefore,  fails 
to  exhibit  its  increasing  influence  in  lengthening  rolls  of  mem- 
bers. 

In  reference  to  the  means  of  increasing  the  membership  of 
the  Congregational  Church  there  is  little  need,  as  there  is  little 
space,  for  me  to  write.  The  causes  of  its  slow  growth  suggest,, 
by  contrast,  the  methods  and  instrument  for  its  rapid  propaga- 
tion. Its  churches  should  be  more  closely  joined  each  to  the 
other  in  the  County  and  the  State  Conference.  In  the  newer 
States,  or  those  specially  under  the  superintendency  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  the  agents  of  the  society  should  be 
the  ablest  administrators  They  should  not  only  be  bishops, 
they  should  also  be  worthy  to  be  bishops.  There  ought  aiao 
to  be  devotion  more  thorough,  consecration  more  hearty  on  the 
part  of  laymen  and  especially  of  ministers  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  church.  The  last  would  I  be  to  decry  the  im- 
portance of  the  intellectual  element  in  church  life  and  ecclesi- 
astical progress ;  but  the  present  need  is  of  increased  emphasis 
upon  the  spiritual  side. 
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Abticle  VL— the  present  CLAIMS  OF  THE  CLERICAL 
PROFESSION  ON  CHRISTIAN  YOUNG  MEN. 

In  the  story  of  Ben  Hur,  in  which  the  Roman  and  the  Jew- 
figure  on  terms  of  personal  friendship,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  era,  Massala,  the  bright  young  Roman,  thus  addresses 
his  Jewish  friend :  "  Yes,  I  pity  you,  my  fine  Judah.  From 
the  college  to  the  synagogue,  then  to  the  temple ;  then,  0 ! 
crowning  glory,  the  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim.  A  life  without 
opportunity ;  the  gods  help  you  I  But  I, — Ah,  the  world  is 
not  all  conquered.  The  sea  has  islands  unseen.  In  the  north 
there  are  nations  yet  un visited.  The  glory  of  completing 
Alexander's  march  to  the  far  East  remains  to  some  one.  See 
what  possibilities  lie  before  a  Roman  I" 

That  ambitious  young  Roman  still  lives  in  this  Western 
world  and  indulges  in  similar  dreams.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  Massala's  commiseration  of  his  Jewish  friend  was 
unnecessary.  Contrary  to  his  prophecy,  it  is  Judah  that  has 
taken  possession  of  the  islands  of  the  sea;  Judah  that  com- 
pletes the  march  of  Alexander  to  the  East  As  a  prophecy 
much  older  than  Massala's  reads  :  '*  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom 
thy  brethren  shall  praise;  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of 
thine  enemies;  thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down  before 
thee." 

The  event  proved  that  the  Roman  glory  was  soon  to  pass 
away,  and  that  Judah,  the  man  of  the  college,  the  synagogue, 
the  Sanhedrim,  the  man  that  had  the  poorest  show  for  a  life 
success,  was  the  coming  man,  destined  to  lead  the  thought  of  a 
new  age. 

The  possibilities  of  American  life  at  the  present  day  are 
extremely  inviting.  The  American  Massala  gets  the  ear  of  his 
college  friend,  and  makes  him  think  that  he  has  only  a  dull 
life  before  him,  especially  in  the  clerical  profession ;  and  forth- 
with there  is  a  great  rush  for  mining  and  sheep  raising ;  man- 
ufacturing, banking,  merchandising ;  some  great  Alexander 
march  for  world  conquests. 
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I  am  requested  to  say  a  few  things  on  '^  The  present  claims 
of  the  Clerical  Profession  upon  Phristian  Young  Men."  And 
shall  make  out  the  claim,  chiefly, 

1.  From  the  present  condition  of  reUgious  or  theological  thought ; 
and  2,  the  hope  inspired  by  it.  This  thought  is  in  a  very  unset- 
tled state.  I  hardly  need  allude  to  the  councils,  ministers' 
meetings,  religious  journals  that  bear  testimony  on  this  point. 
And  these  things  probably  signify  even  more  discontent  than 
they  actually  bring  to  light.  Our  creeds  are  assailed  and 
handled  as  if  there  was  nothing  venerable  about  them;  and 
that  too  by  reverent  and  devout  thinkers ;  as  able  and  intelli- 
gent also  as  they  are  sincere.  It  is  certainly  a  breaking  up 
time,  in  matters  of  religious  thought,  and  good  men  are  look- 
ing around  them  to  examine  foundations,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed were  sure  beyond  question.  And  whichever  way  the 
drift  is,  whether  towards  a  clearer  theism,  or  a  more  pro- 
nounced atheism ;  in  either  case  there  must  be  for  the  time,  an 
increase  of  skepticism  and  infidelity ;  more  or  less  of  reckless- 
ness and  falling  away.  Revelation  is  on  trial,  and  the  ordeal  is 
an  uncommonly  severe  one.  Young  men  now  called  to  preach 
the  gospel  must  settle  the  question  to  begin  with,  whether 
there  is  a  gospel,  whether  there  is  a  Christ,  whether  there  is  a 
God.  This  is  the  situation,  and  the  ground  of  the  special  claim 
upon  Christian  young  men. 

They  are  called  to  the  rather  perilous  responsibility  of  ex- 
amining our  theological  nomenclature,  or  creed  statements,  as 
these  are  largely  in  question.  No  mortal  power  can  avert  this 
necessity.  The  issue  is  forced  upon  us.  Either  we  must  ex- 
amine anew,  and,  independently,  or  give  up  our  religious  heri- 
tage. Not  to  see  this  necessity,  is  to  give  up  the  casa  If  it 
costs  something  like  a  struggle  to  admit  even  so  much  of  infal- 
libility in  our  formulas  of  doctrine,  we  should  remember  two 
things : — 

First,  In  the  progress  of  thought  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  change  the  forms  of  statement,  in  which  truth  has  been  cast 
Our  Saviour  astonishes  the  Jews  by  doing  this  very  thing. 
As  regards  Moses'  law  of  retaliation,  our  Saviour  subjects  it  to 
a  thorough  re-statement:  showing  that  the  mercy  of  its  adminis- 
iration  was  all  there  was  in  it  worth  saving.     Also  the  divorce 
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law  of  Moses,  and  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  he  restates  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enlarge  our  conception  of  their  meaning  and  spirit 
and  make  them  such  a  working  power  in  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  life  as  Moses'  times  did  not  admit  of.  So  we  learn  not 
to  cherish  too  strong  a  presumption  against  a  change  in  forms 
of  statement.  "All  men  sinned  in  Adam."  We  give  up  the 
phrase  it  may  be.  Do  we  therefore  give  up  the  truth  or  prin- 
ciple underlying  those  words,  viz :  the  principle  of  hereditary 
transmission  of  character?  Do  we  not  better  conserve  the 
truth  by  a  change  of  phrase  ?  Our  Saviour  rebuked  his  disci- 
ples because  they  interpreted  him  too  literally,  and  taught 
them  that  the  seeming  absurdity  of  his  words  disappeared, 
when  they  understood  that  the  eating  of  his  flesh,  and  drinking 
of  his  blood,  meant  spiritual  union  with  him.  And  so,  very 
many  literal  phrases  may  be  called  in  question,  without  ques- 
tioning the  real  truth,  of  which  they  are  the  exponent.  And 
it  is  doing  this  that  sometimes  looks  like  unfaithfulness  to 
creeds,  while  it  is  really  an  improved  loyalty  to  them. 

The  second  thing  to  remember  is,  that  our  theology  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  somewhat  fragmentary  and  occasional  ; 
that  is,  constructed  upon  occasions;  in  certain  historical  exi- 
gences, upon  which  certain  truths  are  cast,  and  necessarily  in 
the  heat  of  partisan  warfare,  when  a  favorite  philosophy  is 
more  influential  than  Holy  Scripture,  and  an  opponent  is 
tempted  to  push  a  truth  to  extreme  statements,  and  then  con- 
sider the  statement  as  the  only  safety  of  the  truth.  Augustine 
built  up  his  somber  theology  very  much  out  of  his  own  bitter 
experience  of  sin ;  and  when  pushed  by  Pelagius,  used  lan- 
guage that  must  subsequently  be  modified.  The  partisan 
influence,  in  the  earlier  creeds,  is  simply  notorious.  Call  to 
mind  the  famous  council  in  Florence  over  the  ^^JUioquey  Re- 
member also  the  violent  reactions  that  gave  birth  to  state- 
ments of  belief:  as,  for  example,  in  Luther's  case,  who  in  get- 
ting rid  of  his  own  sin  by  faith  cast  it  upon  Christ,  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  make  Christ  the  actual  sinner.  In  his  recoil  from 
good  works,  he  used  language  that  misrepresented  Christ  as 
the  sin-bearer,  as  if  sin  passed  from  one  to  the  other  by  actual 
transfer.  The  old  disputes  in  New  England  about  predestina- 
tion and  free  will,  undoubtedly  distorted  the  truth  sometimes 
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and  gave  great  trouble  to  religious  enquirers.  Calvin  himself, 
the  great  teacher  of  sovereignty,  having  learned  the  lesson  him- 
self, like  Moses  in  the  mount  of  terror,  advanced  it  too  near  the 
center  of  religious  thought,  and  like  Moses,  said  some  things 
that  successors  must  re-state,  for  subsequent  times.  That 
mighty  man  of  God  loved  the  divine  majesty.  He  saw  all  hu- 
man activity  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  the  divine 
sovereignty;  too  near  to  God  for  explanation — clothed  with 
God's  greatness  and  strength.  Man  became  great  in  the  great- 
ness of  God.  With  a  kind  of  dark  fascination,  subsequent 
ages  have  moved  around  this  glorious  truth,  the  more  on  ac- 
count of  its  mystery,  in  the  tuition  of  the  great  master,  till  fear 
had  become  too  large  an  element  in  religion,  and  confusions 
and  controversies  have  sprung  up,  and  misconceptions  have 
multiplied,  till  the  whole  evangelical  system,  and  even  the 
character  of  God  have  seemed  to  suflFer  obscuration :  the  same 
thing  that /happened  to  astronomy  when  the  earth  was  the 
center  of  the  solar  system. 

It  would  be  strange  if  in  the  warmth  of  controversy  it 
should  not  be  so.  Favorite  philosophies,  historical  exigences, 
individual  experiences,  and  all  in  the  warmth  of  partisan  zeal, 
could  hardly  fail  to  turn  out  theologies,  fragmentary  and  un- 
symmetrical,  perhaps  in  formulas  that  cannot  stand  the  ad- 
vance of  thought  without  revision.  It  must  be  conceded,  I 
think,  that  creed  statements  thus  formed  and  lying  long  un- 
questioned, may  very  properly  come  up  for  reconsideration  on 
the  score  of  loyalty  to  truth.  Phillips  Brooks  says,  "Old 
dogmas,  like  old  jewelry  are  precious,  but  may  be  re-cast  some- 
times, in  the  heat  of  thought."  Joseph  Cook  expresses  the 
same  idea  thus:  "Fresh  materials  for  belief  may  crystallize 
around  old  beliefs  as  new  investigations  go  on."  Prof.  Tucker 
(Andover)  expresses  the  same  idea  thus :  |*  Spiritual  forces, 
newly  developed,  may  have  affinity  with  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  The  very  intensity  of  the  old  culture  may 
fuse  the  two  in  one." 

How  can  we  expect  theological  science  to  remain  stationary 
any  more  than  other  sciences?  As  we  know  more  of  nature, 
the  sciences  of  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  enlarge  their 
respective   domains   and   correct  old   mistakes.      The  better 
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knowledge  of  natural  laws  improves  common  life.  How  can 
"we  expect  that  scientific  statements  of  truth,  made  at  a  given 
time,  should  be  good  for  all  time?  The  sitaation  then  is  some* 
what  marked  in  the  historic  perspective,  and  aa  in  all  such 
cases,  it  is  Men  that  are  the  first  want 

But  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  immeasurably  enhanced 
by  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  two  new  forces,  powerful  and 
conspicuous,  whose  movements  are  not  always  understood  but 
-which  really  constitute  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion.    One  is. 

Physical  Science.  This  great  awakening  of  thought  within  a 
few  years  past  has  brought  up  for  review  the  fundamental 
questions  of  theology,  and  even  practical  religion :  the  origin 
of  the  world,  the  existence  of  God,  the  origin  of  life.  Provi- 
dential government,  the  foundation  of  virtue,  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  individual  responsibility.  Matters  considered  settled 
in  the  light  of  revelation  are  up  for  discussion  from  the  scien- 
tific stand-point  In  the  discussion,  on  one  side,  every  thing  is 
ruled  out  but  matter  and  the  instruments.  No  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  scientist  Let  him  search  ;  the  more  the  better. 
But  the  fact  is,  inevitably,  it  will  loosen  the  old  loyalty  to 
many  established  beliefs.  If  Christianity  is  only  arrested  for 
trial  many  will  forsake  her  and  flee.  The  pageantries  of  the 
thing  will  attract  attention.  Positivism,  Pantheism,  Evolution, 
the  science  of  the  senses,  at  one  time  seem  to  have  monopolized 
all  knowledge,  leaving  metaphysical  science  out  in  the  cold, 
till  we  are  suddenly  startled  with  an  outcry  from  another 
quarter,  proclaiming,  "We  know  there  is  an  unknown  Power 
which  we  know  that  we  don't  know  any  thing  about"  Prob- 
ably revelation  was  never  so  much  implicated  with  science 
before,  while  its  own  great  questions  were  waiting  for  new 
attention. 

The  other  force,  still  more  significant,  is  Bkcegeiical  Science. 
The  first  is  trying  to  see  what  it  can  do  without  the  Bible. 
This  is  trying  to  see  what  it  can  do  with  it  After  the  scholas- 
ticism of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  dogmatism  following  the  re- 
formation, and  the  failure  of  both  to  realize  the  idea  of  revela- 
tion, a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  Bible  began.  Scholars 
'b^an  to  think  more  of  a  Biblical  theology  and  less  of  the 
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dermatic,  and  accordingly  enlarged  the  range  of  biblical  study. 
They  began  at  the  beginning,  to  learn  what  the  Bible  was, 
where  it  came  from,  and  what  it  said.  They  tried  to  free 
themselves  fix>m  the  dogmatic  bias  and  to  study  the  Bible 
according  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  criticism:  its  origin,  its 
structure,  its  parts,  and  the  book  as  a  whole.  Exegesis 
changed  its  character  from  an  inspection  of  words  and  texts, 
and  brought  to  its  use  wider  resources,  history,  geography,  eth- 
nography, psychology,  the  knowledge  of  times,  places,  authors, 
comparative  religions.  And  so  an  immense  amount  of  new 
thought  has  been  expended  on  the  word.  Of  course  in  such  a 
work,  upon  such  a  book,  the  two  great  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  came  into  clearer  prominence  and  sharper  antagonism, 
viz :  rationalism  and  supemaluralism.  Each  has  watched  the 
other  and  both  have  disputed  the  ground  with  each  other.  The 
rationalist  has  delighted  in  his  myth,  his  tendency,  even  his 
evolution,  as  applied  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  gospels. 
Indeed  there  is  nothing  which  evolution  cannot  do.  Prol 
Delitzsch  says,  "  the  discoverer  of  a  new  truth  gets  bewitched 
by  it,  plunges  headlong  into  proofs,  and  draws  boundless  con- 
clusiona"  At  any  rate  the  evolutionist  exegete,  applying  his 
favorite  philosophy,  does  not  hesitate  to  reconstruct  the  Bible 
according  to  it :  the  work  of  which  is  going  on  so  busily  in  the 
Old  Testament  now.  The  religious  mind  has  everywhere 
watched  the  contest.  And  it  is  probably  as  safe  a  thing  as  can 
be  said  that  on  the  whole  it  has  changed  the  attitude  of  the 
Christian  world  towards  dogmatic  theology.  We  love  it  not 
less  but  more,  as  we  learn  its  wants  and  discover  new  outlines 
falling  into  place  on  the  canvas,  that  reveal  a  more  symmetri- 
cal and  lifelike  thing — if  it  is  ever  finished  I  Exegetical  sci- 
ence makes  a  larger  Bible,  and  the  larger  Bible  dwar^,  or 
corrects,  or  abolishes  some  things  in  the  creeds  that  were  begin- 
ning to  have  the  force  of  a  very  fallible  infallibility. 

Now  these  two  sciences,  in  their  bearing  on  Theology, 
complementary  to  each  other,  are  tremendous  factors  in  the 
religious  problem.  They  are  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  trusted.  They 
have  a  decidedly  Providential  aspect  however,  as  if  possibly 
they  were  ^*come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this."* 
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TPhey  make  work  for  the  theologian.  His  own  domain  is 
<X5Cupied  by  the  unmerciful  scrutiny.  It  is  wide  awake  and 
in  rapid  motion,  whether  friendly  or  unfriendly.  It  is  opening 
new  doors  of  thought  Our  theology,  the  natural  leader  of  ihe 
iiciences,  must  be  on  the  alert.  Above  all  things  it  must  not 
content  itself  with  its  present  treasures  and  hug  them  to  its 
bosom  as  if  they  were  a  finality.  It  must  not,  like  the  man  in 
the  parable,  say,  "  Trouble  me  not,  the  door  is  now  shut  and  my 
children  are  with  me  in  bed,  I  cannot  rise."  We  must  not  say 
this,  for  the  knock  at  the  door  is  so  loud  we  shall  have  to  rise. 
And  it  may  be  we  shall  thus  give  to  science  the  bread  of  life. 
We  should  be  polite  to  science,  and  hospitable.  To  call  Dar- 
win stupid  is  not  only  out  of  taste  but  risky.  And  it  is  not 
just  the  thing  to  draw  the  counterpane  down  over  the  head 
and  beseech  him  "to  trouble  us  not." 

The  truth  is,  the  emergency  calls  for  an  unparalleled  cam- 
paign of  thought  and  study.  Science,  both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly, challenges  the  whole  subject  of  supernaturalism,  and 
considerably  jostles  the  wording  and  phrasing  of  our  creed 
statements.  This  is  something  rather  new.  I  remember  a 
young  man  jast  out  of  the  Seminary,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
having  occasion  to  leave  town  awhile,  remarked  at  the  depot, 
with  his  carpet  bag  in  hand,  that  he  had  lost  his  note-book. 
He  dreaded  to  go  without  it,  for  he  feared  he  should  forget 
what  to  believe  before  he  got  back.  This  was  his  good  humor, 
making  the  best  of  what  was  indeed  a  loss.  But  it  is  solemnly 
true,  that  at  that  time  the  note-book  was  more  a  finality  of 
faith  (in  the  place  where  the  book  was  made),  than  it  could  be 
now.  The  young  minister  who  has  all  his  theology  in  his 
note-book  might  perhaps  as  well  leave  it  behind  him  when  he 
goes  out  of  town.  The  enlarged  field  has  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly explored.  He  must  explore  it  He  must  be  in  vital 
connection  with  the  newer  thought  in  order  the  more  to  honor 
the  older  thought  He  can  better  honor  his  old  jewelry  perhaps 
by  melting  it  down  and  shaping  it  more  as  "they  wear  it  now." 
Things  are  unsettled,  and  we  must  settle  them.  This  somewhat 
chaotic  condition  is  a  part  of  his  Providential  call  to  the  minis- 
try :  to  mold  a  new  age  of  theological  thought  and  not  to  be  too 
«nuch  molded  himself  by  the  old.     Lord  Bacon  said,  "The 
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drift  of  educated  youth  constitutes  a  sign  of  the  timea"    Maj 
we  not  say  the  signs  of  the  times  should  determine  the  drift  of 
educated  youth?    They  seem  to  me  like  a  bugle  call,  which 
"  he  that  hath  ears  will  hear."    When  we  see  what  there  is  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  manly  thinking,  what  new  lines  of 
thought  are  opening,  what  prodigious  intellectual  forces  in  the 
field,  sometimes  running  wild,  are  to  be  seized  and  tamed,, 
measured  and  valued,  and  put  in  their  proper  place ;  the  call 
comes  straight  home  to  the  best  educated  Christian  talent  of  the 
land.     If  ever  men  are  to  be  envied  for  a  great  opportunity,, 
educated  young  men  are  now.     And  they  will  heed  it     Men 
are  the  product  of  their  times.     The  great  political  and  civil 
crisis  calls  for  the  country's  best  men  and  it  finds  them.     And  it 
developes  in  them  a  manhood  beyond  themselves,  by  matching 
them  against  great  odds.     All  our  New  England  traditions  and 
instincts  in  the  hearts  of  young  men  will  be  fired  for  the  work 
of  to-day :  using  the  term  New  England  in  an  ethical  rather 
than  geographical  sense.     This  is  the  meaning  of  the  coming 
professorship   on    "The   relations   of   science   to  revelation.*' 
Especially  the  magnificent  openings  for  a  wider  range  of  bibli- 
cal  study,  will  tempt  all  scholarly  Christian  thought.     It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  promise  of  the  present 
drift,  evidently  looking  to  a  larger  field  of  linguistic  study,  a 
larger  circuit  of  languages  cognate  to  the  Hebrew,  the  study  of 
comparative  literatures,  philosophies,  religions,  and  all  in  the 
expectation  of  more  light,  upon  the  increasingly  exciting  ques- 
tions of  biblical  criticism.     Perhaps  we  shall  some  day  know 
in  what  sense  Christ  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison.     Who 
knows  but  we  shall  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  everlasi- 
ingj  and  the  different  meanings  of  aionioSj  occurring  twice  in 
the  same  verse  I    But  if  we  never  do  learn  this,  in  this  short 
life,  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  less  mysterious  that 
we  may  learn,  by  making  a  broader  basis  of  biblical  theology 
for  our  dogmatic  theology  to  stand  upon. 

n.  We  will  now  shift  our  view,  and  glance  at  the  hope  in* 
spired  by  the  situation. 

We  have  been  considering  certain  forces  that  have  come  in 
upon  our  rear,  so  to  speak,  disturbing  the  present  status  of 
theological  thought,  stimulating  that  thought  to  a  new  view  of 
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its  own  situation,  and  at  least  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a 
wider  realm  than  it  has  yet  commanded.  But  this  I  am  per- 
suaded is  an  incomplete  view.  The  scientific  thought,  that 
makes  the  disturbance,  as  I  have  hinted,  has  a  Providential 
significance.  It  is  not  simply  to  "trouble"  our  theological 
treasures  and  leave  us  in  confusion,  wondering  when  the 
trouble  will  end  and  we  can  resume  our  rest.  There  is  a  bet- 
ter goal  than  this.  There  is  something  to  be  accon^)lished  by 
it  This  movement  of  thought  betrays  a  common  want  It  is 
an  effort  of  humanity  for  rest,  and  may  we  not  say  prophetic 
of  it  ?  The  wise  men  of  science,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
are  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  Bethlehem  child.  The  star  that 
lights  them  along  will  stop  when  it  comes  where  the  young 
child  is ;  they  will  "  fall  down  and  worship  Him,"  and  "  rejoice 
with  exceeding  great  joy,"  that  science  and  religion  are  recon- 
ciled. This  can  hardly  be  a  fancy.  It  is  sufficiently  realized 
in  the  actual  history  of  exegetical  science.  Germany  has 
studied  the  Bible  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  not  long  since 
the  rationalist  led  the  field.  But  now  Tubingen,  that  boasted 
in  the  great  names  of  Strauss  and  Baur,  is  no  more.  Heidel- 
berg holds  on  to  its  less  than  three  dozen  students  while 
scarcely  less  than  a  thousand  crowd  the  halls  of  the  evangelical 
schools  around.  Prof.  Christlieb  uses  this  language:  "For  the 
last  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  all  hostilities,  a  truly  Christian 
science  has  begun  victoriously  to  lead  the  way,  by  new  and 
deeper  exegetical  researches,  by  historical  investigation,  by 
pointing  out  the  remarkable  harmony  existing  between  many 
new  archfieological,  ethnological,  and  scientific  discoveries." 
"The  pulpits  and  theological  schools  have  driven  unbelief 
from  the  field,  and  have  shown  that  unbelief  has  stronger  affin- 
ities with  half  educated  than  thoroughly  educated  communi- 
ties." This  is  the  outcome  of  exegetical  science;  a  better 
Bible,  the  settling  of  the  faith  by  untraditional  and  original 
interpretations.  In  England  Prof.  Beale  assures  us  that  mate- 
rialism is  meeting  with  the  same  fate  as  rationalism  in  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  the  rage  of  the  last  few  years. 

Now  it  is  very  suggestive  that  these  scientific  studies  lead 
directly  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Study  concentrates  on  the  story ^ 
looks  up  thereto  and  evidences^  and  the  result  is,  Jesus  only; 
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"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever."  While  the  value 
of  dogmatic  statements  cannot  be  disputed,  yet  the  feeling  is, 
there  is  one  thing  better  than  such  prodigious  accuracy,  and 
that  is  the  truth.  And  so  the  Christian  world  comes  out  of 
this  great  agitation  with  one  question  uppermost,  and  that  is, 
"What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  Do  you  just  remember  how 
many  lives  of  Christ  have  been  written  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century?  Have  you  considered  how  much  of  religious  thought 
there  is  around  the  tomb  of  Jesus?  "  Jeaus  and  the  resurrec- 
tion "  again  as  of  old,  claiming  the  first  attention,  and  solving 
theological  problems  in  the  true  Light.  I  would  not  be  be- 
trayed into  a  fanciful  analogy,  hut  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
as  the  nations  twenty  centuries  ago  seemed  stirred  with  an 
unconscious  want  which  nothing  could  meet  short  of  "God 
manifest  in  the  flesh;"  so  are  these  restless  enquirers  in  the 
world  of  thought,  filled  with  an  unconscious  desire  and  proph- 
ecy of  a  new  revelation  of  Christ  Perhaps  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  atonement  will  be  had,  only  as  the  Atoner  is 
more  fully  revealed.  When  the  Creator  is  more  fully  seen,  the 
creation  may  ba  When  the  Life  is  more  fully  manifest  the 
science  of  life  may  be.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
when  Christ  is  more  fully  revealed,  his  light  shall  touch  scien- 
tific enquiries  and  help  science  out  of  her  difiiculties  and  show 
that  religion  and  science  are  one,  and  the  long  controversy 
cease? 

What  harm  in  supposing  that  the  definitions,  terms,  and 
statements  that  have  become  venerable  in  venerable  controver- 
sies will  part  with  some  of  their  exactness  and  yield  a  larger 
meaning  in  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world?  Need  we 
look  for  a  religion  of  the  future  any  better  than  that  to  which 
we  are  being  conducted  on  the  line  of  our  own  revelation 
through  the  very  controversies,  uncertainties,  and  infidelities 
that  are  so  manifestly  exalting  Christ  as  "  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  church  ?" 

And  if  this  be  so  we  need  no  further  assurance  of  an  en- 
larged spiritual  power.  The  stronger  personality  of  Christ,  as 
at  the  first,  brings  into  view  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Perhaps  this  is  what  we  have  been  waiting  for;  the  abatement 
of  dogmatic  zeal,  and  the  living  Powers  of  salvation.     When 
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the  Christ  comes,  the  Spirit  comes,  and  with  this  a  new  era  of 
preaching  power.  The  magnetism  of  the  Person  shall  thrill 
the  preacher's  soul.  Religion  shall  be  no  less  an  opinion,  but 
more  a  life ;  no  less  a  principle  but  more  a  sentiment ;  our 
formulas  of  doctrine,  an  added  power,  for  having  found  their 
source  and  center  in  Christ,  and  being  an  expression  of  his 
love. 

And  so  we  make  out  our  claim  of  the  clerical  profession 
upon  Christian  young  men  in  view  of  the  situation  of  religious 
thought,  and  the  hope  inspired  by  it  The  foundations  are 
assailed,  our  best  things  are  challenged,  leading  minds  are 
putting  them  through  an  unusually  trying  ordeal.  The  situa- 
tion is  a  call  upon  the  highest  order  of  educated  Christian 
mind  to  conduct  a  review  lesson  over  the  studies  of  centuries ; 
to  refute  the  skeptic's  argument,  and  also  to  accept  it  if  the 
truth  require  it.  Most  great  crises  in  history  are  political,  civil, 
or  military.  The  present  is  a  crisis  in  that  department  of 
thought  that  involves  practical  religion,  and  so  includes  all 
others. 

I  wish  the  proper  emphasis  might  be  given  to  this  subject  in 
view  of  the  fact  not  yet  mentioned.  This  call  is  the  more 
startling — shall  I  not  say  more  inspiring — because  of  the 
threatened  dearth  of  evangelical  ministers  at  the  present  time. 
This  brings  up  the  Year  Book  again,  with  its  significant  fact, 
viz:  that  the  number  of  theological  students  in  our  Congrega- 
tional seminaries  is  now  fifty-two  less  than  five  years  ago, 
while  of  the  whole  number— 275 — forty-four  were  never  con- 
nected with  any  college,  and  thirty-five  others  never  graduated. 
Hence  the  complaint  that  there  are  hardly  ministers  sufficient 
now  to  take  the  places  made  vacant  by  death.  The  superin- 
tendent of  Home  Missions  in  Ohio  will  tell  you  that  he  could 
place  forty  men  to-day  in  important  fields,  but  cannot  find 
them.  He  will  tell  of  200  places  around  him  in  neighboring 
states,  calling  in  vain  for  the  right  men ;  not  men  who  want 
"good  places,"  but  places  that  want  good  men:  men  who  know 
what  the  world  is  thinking  of,  and  are  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament,  notwithstanding :  men  who  having  truth,  and 
knowing  that  they  have  it,  and  showing  that  they  have  it,  can 
meet  what  has  to  be  met  in  the  sharp  infidelities  of  the  West. 
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In  this  view  the  call  baa  a  trumpet  voice.  Then  think  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  emergency  upon  as.  As  the  old  philoso- 
phies are  feeling  the  stir  of  outside  thought  and  are  looking  to 
their  defences,  the  call  becomes  more  important  The  prospect 
is,  that  not  a  sleepy  but  a  wide  awake  heathenism  will  more 
and  more  confront  the  Missionary. 

The  look  of  things  is  that  the  man  of  God  thoroughly  fur- 
nished has  before  him  a  grander  work  of  evangelism  than  has 
opened  before  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  Son  of 
man  is  coming,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  enthronement ;  his  voice  is 
heard  more  distinctly,  and  his  personal  glory  appears  in  the 
confusions  around.  '*With  power  and  great  glory;"  with  a 
stronger  personality  among  men,  shall  he  not  touch  the  deeper 
wants  of  these  restless  times? 

How  great  the  privilege  of  ministering  that  Word  in  a 
clearer  revelation  of  Spirit  and  Life.  The  living  Christ  spirit- 
ually apprehended  will  be  heard  gladly;  the  preacher  will 
have  great  boldness.  Questions  will  be  decided  in  a  short 
time  for  all  the  future.  Is  it  a  vain  hope  that  a  better  day  for 
preaching  the  gospel  is  upon  us,  when  the  blessed  truths  elab- 
orated by  those  who  have  gone  before,  shall  be  transfigured  in 
Christ,  and  the  Psalmist's  longing  be  realized:  "Arise,  O  Lord, 
into  thy  rest  I  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength."  The  poor 
Judah  of  "the  college,  the  synagogue,  and  the  Sanhedrim,'' 
comes  to  be  the  man  of  both  rest  and  strength,  and  salvation 
to  the  world. 
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Article  VIL— THE   REVISED  VERSION  AND  THE 
FUTURE  STATE. 

The  question  forming  the  theme  of  this  paper  is:  Will  the 
common  reader  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
form  any  different  ideas  concerning  the  Future  State  from 
those  which  his  reading  of  the  Authorized  Version  would  give 
him;  and  if  so,  what?  The  inquiry,  of  course,  does  not  go 
back  of  the  two  versions.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with 
textual  criticism,  nor  with  reasons  for  variant  translations. 
We  simply  compare  on  this  one  subject  the  two  versions  aa 
they  stand.  The  present  paper,  moreover,  will  be  largely  the 
simple  furnishing  of  data,  from  which  each  one  can  draw  his 
own  conclusions. 

A  careful  examination  shows  in  all  seventy-three  passages 
where,  on  this  subject,  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions 
differ.  This  includes,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  passages  are 
cited,  some  that  are  only  remotely  connected  with  the  subjects 
It  has  been  deemed  better  to  err  by  inclusion  rather  than  by 
omission.  These  passages  are  divided  among  the  New  Testa- 
ment Books  as  follows : 

Matthew  IS,  Mark  8,  Luke  3,  John  3,  Acts  4,  Romans  3^ 
L  Corinthians  5,  IE.  Corinthians  2,  Galatians  1,  Ephesians  2,. 
Philippians  2,  Colossians  none^  I.  Thessalonians  none^  IL  Thes- 
salonians  5,  I.  Timothy  2,  IL  Timothy  2,  Titus  1,  Philemon 
none,  Hebrews  2,  James  none,  I.  Peter  none,  11.  Peter  5,  the 
Epistles  of  John  Jione,  Jude  none,  the  Revelation  10. 

A  classification  of  the  passages  is  attempted  as  follows : 

L  Certain  passages  found  in  the  Authorized  Version  are 
omitted  in  the  Revision.  These  are:  Mark  vi.  11,  the  last 
clause,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that 
city."  Also  Mark  ix.  46,  "  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched."  This  variation,  it  may  be  remarked 
just  here,  becomes  unimportant  when  we  find  the  exact  phrase 
used  in  both  versions  in  verse  48. 
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n.  Passages  which  are  alike  in  the  text,  but  with  a  difiPerent 
reading  suggested  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version. 

These  are:  Matt.  v.  80,  "Thy  whole  body  go  into  hell." 
Margin,  Gr.  Gehenna,  Matt  xiii.  89,  "End  of  the  world.*' 
Margin,  "  Consummation  of  the  age."  Matt  xiii.  49,  the  same. 
Matt  xxviij.  20,  the  same.  Matt  xxiii.  16,  "Son  of  hell." 
Margin,  Gr.  Oehenna,  Mark  ix.  43,  "two  hands  to  go  into 
hell."  Margin,  Gr.  Gehenna.  Mark  x.  80,  "  world  to  come." 
Margin,  "  age."  Luke  xii.  5,  "  power  to  cast  into  .hell."  Mar- 
gin, Gr.  Gehenna.  11.  Peter  ii.  4,  "  cast  them  down  to  hell." 
Margin,  "cast  them  into  dungeons."    Gr.  Tartarus. 

Here  four  times  "  hell "  is  called  Gehenna  and  once  Tartarus. 
Pour  times  "world"  is  rendered  by  "age."  But  these  are 
marginal  and  not  textual  reading& 

III.  Two  passages  are  found  where  for  "world"  in  the 
Authorized  Version  is  put  "times  eternal"  in  the  Revision. 

These  are:  Rom.  xvi.  26,  "since  the  world  began,"  changed 
into  "  through  times  eternal."  Titus  i.  2,  "  before  the  world 
began,"  changed  into  "  before  times  eternal."  These  are  quoted 
simply  as  tending  to  throw  the  light  of  the  eternity  past  upon 
the  eternity  future. 

IV.  Passages  in  which  there  is  some  slight  variation  in 
phraseology.     This  is  considerably  the  fullest  class. 

The  passages  are  these :  Acts  xxiv.  25,  "judgment  to  come," 
— "the  judgment  to  come."  Acts  xxvi.  28,  "should  be  the 
first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead," — "that  he  first  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  Rom.  ii.  7,  "  immortality," — "  incor- 
ruption."  1.  Cor.  xv.  4,  "rose  again," — "hath  been  raised." 
XV.  20,  "  thera  that  slept," — "  them  that  are  asleep."  IL  Oor.  v.  4, 
"  mortality,"—"  what  is  mortal."  IL  Cor.  v.  10,  "  appear,"—"  be 
made  manifest"  Eph.  i.  10,  "which  are  in  heaven," — "the 
things  in  the  heavens."  II.  Thesa  ii.  2,  "as  that  the  day  of 
Christ  is  at  hand," — "  as  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  now  present" 
IL  Thess.  ii.  10,  "  them  that  perish," — "  them  that  are  perishing." 
n.  Thess.  iii.  5,  "patient  waiting  for  Christ," — "patience  of 
Christ"  LTim.  vi.  12,  "eternal  life,"— "the  life  eternal." 
II.  Tim.  iv.  1,  "  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom,"—"  by  his  ap- 
pearing and  his  kingdom."  IL  Tim.  iv.  8,  "  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness,"— "  the  crown  of  righteousness."     Heb.  vi.  19, 20,  "Which 
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hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  sonl,  both  sure  and  steadfast, 
and  which  entereth  into  that  within  the  vail ;  whither  the  fore- 
ranner  is  for  ns  entered,  even  Jesus,  made  a  high  priest  forever 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec," — **  which  we  have  as  an  anchor 
of  the  soul,  a  hope  both  sure  and  steadfast  and  entering  into 
that  within  the  vail ;  whither,  a?  a  forerunner,  Jesus  entered 
for  us,  having  become  a  high  priest  forever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec/'  11.  Peter  ii.  9,  "  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judg- 
ment to  be  punished," — *^  unrighteous  under  punishment  unto 
the  day  of  judgment."  Rev.  i.  6,  **  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God," — ^'  he  n^de  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be  priests 
unto  his  God." 

Some  of  these  passages  give  in  the  Revision  a  shade  more 
definiteness  to  the  pictures  which  they  present;  e.  g..  Acts 
xxiv.  25,  Eph.  i.  10,  L  Tim.  vi.  12,  II.  Tim.  iv.  8,  Rev.  i.  6. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  passages  quoted  under  this  class 
express  an  identical  thought  with  only  slight  variation  of  phrase. 

y.  Passages  in  which  Everlasting  is  changed  to  Eternal 

These  are:  Matt,  xviii.  8,  and  xxv.  41,  "everlasting  fire,'* 
"the  eternal  fira"  Matt  xix.  29,  "everlasting  life,"— "eter- 
nal life."  "Matt.  xxv.  46,  "everlasting  punishment,  life  eter- 
nal,"— "eternal  punishment,  eternal  lifa"  John  iii.  86,  vi.  40, 
vL  47,  "everlasting  life," — "eternal  life."  Rom.  vi.  22,  "ever- 
lasting life," — "eternal  life."  Gal.  vi.  8,  "life  everlasting," — 
eternal  life."  II.  Thess.  ii.  16,  "everlasting  consolation," — 
"  eternal  comfort."  I.  Tim.  i.  15,  "  life  everlasting," — "  eternal 
life."  II.  Peter  i.  11,  "everlasting  kingdom," — "the  eternal 
kingdom." 

YL  Passages  in  which  Damnation  and  its  cognates  is 
changed  to  Judgment  or  Condemnation. 

These  are:  Matt,  xxiii.  83,  "damnation  of  hell," — *  judg- 
ment of  hell."  Margin,  Gr.  Gehenna.  Mark  xii.  40,  "  damna- 
tion,"— "condemnation."  Mark  xvi.  16,  "damned," — "con- 
demned."    1.  Cor.  xi.  29,  "damnation," — "judgment" 

The  Revised  Version  thus,  as  it  ought,  takes  this  last  text 
out  of  the  category  of  those  which  relate  to  the  future  state. 

YII.  Passages  in  which  Hell  is  changed  into  Hades. 

These  are :  Matt  xvi.  18,  "  gates  of  hell,"— "gates  of  Hades." 
Luke  X.    15,    "shalt    be  thrust  down  to    hell," — "shalt  be 
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brought  down  unto  Hades."  Luke  xvi.  28,  "and  in  bell  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes," — "And  in  Hades,  etc."  Acts  ii.  27,  "thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell," — "  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  Hades."  Acts  ii.  81,  "  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell," — "  neither 
was  he  left  in  Hades."  Rev.  i.  18,  "  keys  of  hell  and  of  death," 
— "  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades."  Rev.  vi.  8,  "  Death  and  hell," 
— "  Death  and  Hades."  Rev.  xx.  18, 14,  "  death  and  hell  deliv- 
ered up  the  dead death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake 

of  fire,"—"  death  and  Hades,  etc." 

The  wisdom  of  this  change  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  all 
these  texts  just  quoted. 

VIIL  Passages  using  the  term  HeU  or  Hell  Fire. 

There  are  three  of  these :  Matt.  v.  22,  "  hell  fire,"—"  the  hell 
of  fire."  Margin,  Gr.  Oehenna  of  fire.  Matt  xviii.  9,  the  same. 
Mark  ix.  47,  "  hell  fire,"— "hell."     Margin,  Gr.  Gelienna. 

IX.  Passages  which  change  Bottomless  Pit  into  the  Abyss. 
These  are:  Rev.  ix.  2,  "the  bottomless  pit," — "the  pit  of 

the  abyss."  Rev.  ix.  11,  "the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit," 
— "angel  of  the  abyss."  Rev.  xvii.  8,  "the  bottomless  pit," — 
"the  abyss."  Rev.  xx.  1,  3,  the  same.  A  kindred  passage 
which  may  be  classed  here  is  II.  Peter  ii  4,  where  for  "unto 
chains  of  darkness,"  we  read  "  to  pits  of  darkness." 

X.  There  remain  some  passages  which  do  not  fall  naturally 
under  any  of  the  classes  already  mentioned,  and  which  must  be 
considered  each  by  itsell     These  are : 

Mark  iii.  29,  "He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  dam- 
nation,"—  "Whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin. " 
Does  this  not  intimate,  to  say  the  least,  that  persistently  sinful 
character  will  be  carried  over  into  the  future  state?  Do  not 
the  words  "an  eternal  sin,"  convey  to  the  mind  as  luridly 
dreadful  a  picture,  as  the  words  "eternal  damnation?" 

L  Cor.  ix.  27,  "  Lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway," — "lest  by 
any  means,  after  that  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself 
should  be  rejected."  There  seems  to  be  no  essential  diflference 
in  the  idea  here. 

Eph.  iii.  21,  "world  without  end," — "forever  and  ever."    If 
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there  ia  any  difference  here,  the  Revision  intensifies  the  idea 
of  duration. 

Philip,  iii.  20,  21,  "For  our  conversation  is  in  heaven ;  from 
whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he 
is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself," — "  For  our  cit- 
izenship is  in  heaven ;  from  whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our 
humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory, 
according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subject 
all  things  unto  himself.'' 

This  is  an  important  change,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
makes  clear  and  vivid  the  idea  that  in  the  Authorized  Version 
is  somewhat  obscured  under  the  language  used.  The  some- 
what indefinite  becomes  definite  and  clear. 

IL  Thess.  i.  9,  "shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord," — "  shall  suffer  punishment, 
«ven  eternal  destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Lord."  The 
change  here  is  not  great,  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  greater 
definiteness.  The  idea  is  presented  in  terms  if  anything  more 
-clear  cut  in  the  Revised  than  in  the  authorized  Version. 

Heb.  iv.  9,  "There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest," — "a  Sabbath 
rest"  The  Sabbath  rest  of  earth  is  the  antitype  of  the  rest  of 
the  skies. 

n.  Peter  ii.  17,  "  to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved 
forever,"  —  "for  whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  hath  been 
reserved."    This  change  does  not  seem  important. 

U.  Peter  iii.  7,  "reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judg- 
ment and  perdition  of  ungodly  men," — "stored  up  for  fire, 
being  reserved  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  destruction  of 
ungodly  men."  This  change  presents  the  idea  if  anything  in  a 
little  clearer  light,  but  the  change  is  but  small. 

Thus  we  have  examined,  one  by  one,  the  whole  of  these  sev- 
enty-three passages  in  which  there  is  any  difference,  merely 
verbal  or  otherwise,  between  the  Versions  on  this  matter  of  the 
Future  State.     What  is  our  conclusion  ? 

First,  It  is  that,  on  the  whole,  as  concerns  the  matter  under 
•consideration,  the  Revised  Version  is  an  improvement  on  the 
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Authorized  Yersion.  It  makes  some  things  clearer  than  they 
were  before.  We  understand,  a  g.,  a  great  deal  better  what  it 
is  to  have  our  "citizenship *'  in  heaven,  than  to  have  our  "con- 
versation "  there  while  we  are  still  in  "  the  body  of  our  humil- 
iation." It  straightens  out  for  the  common  reader  some  things 
that  were  before  confusing.  It  is  not  implied  any  longer,  e.  g., 
that  Christ's  soul  descended  into  hell.  The  untutored  reader 
now  has  it  in  true  language,  "  Thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in 
Hades" — the  place  of  the  dead,  the  shadowy  realm  of  the 
departed,  the  under  world.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
ground  for  the  materialistic  representations  of  future  punish- 
ment that  sometimes  have  been  used,  have  been  taken  away* 
But  if  so,  this  has  not  been  loss  but  gain.  Enough  fearful 
imagery  has  been  left,  even  in  some  cases  made  more  vivid, 
depicting  in  language  open  to  any  understanding  the  "  eternal 
horrors"  which  "hang  around  the  second  death,"     And  so, 

Second^  We  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  all  essential  points  the 
teaching  is  unaltered.  The  Revised  Version,  as  did  the  Author- 
ized, presents  to  every  reader's  view  an  eternal  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  wicked  "  go  away  into  eternal  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  eternal  lifa"  The  Revision  gives 
no  more  warrant  to  any  future  probation  than  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Authorized  Version.  How  much  warrant  is  that? 
The  doom  of  the  finally  impenitent  here  on  earth  is  as  darkly 
drawn.  We  are  even  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  addi- 
tional intensity  to  the  awful  picture  in  the  New  Version 
compared  with  the  old.  The  Revised  Version,  as  did  the 
Authorized,  points  out  a  Hell— a  place  of  fearful  and  poignant 
and  eternal  pain — to  be  shunned.  It  points  out  a  Heaven — 
a  place  of  joy  and  eternal  peace — to  be  gained.  It  points  to 
Christ  as  "the  hope  set  before  us;  which  we  have  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  a  hope  both  sure  and  steadfast  and  entering 
into  that  within  the  vail  ;  whither,  as  a  forerunner,  Jesus 
entered  for  us." 
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Article  VHI.— HERBERT  SPENCER'S  ULTIMATUM. 

Those  who  study  Mr.  Spencer's  "Synthetic  Philosophy" 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  masterly 
speculative  ability.  He  is  also  a  lucid  writer.  There  are  few 
thinkers  of  such  decided  philosophic  temper  and  habit,  who 
present  their  arguments  in  such  clear  and  attractive  diction. 
And  besides,  though  bold  and  fearfully  sweeping  in  his  criti- 
cism, he  tries  not  to  lose  the  manners  of  a  truly  cultivated  and 
fair-minded  antagonist.  In  his  "First  Principles"  he  starts 
out  with  the  suggestion  that  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil,  and  a  soul  of  truth  in  things  erroneous,  and 
'  broadly  hints  that  this  is  too  often  forgotten  in  the  heat  of 
antagonism.  This  looks  fair,  and  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a 
liberal  frame  of  mind.  Christian  thinkers  can  appreciate  such 
speculative  genialness,  though  they  are  compelled  to  deny  both 
the  premises  and  logical  deductions  of  the  philosopher  who 
evinces  the  same,  and  to  promptly  contradict  some  of  the 
sweeping  assertions  which  he  makes. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  no  vulgar  sort  of  critic.  He  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  notion  that  religious  creeds  are  priestly  in- 
ventions. Adverse  criticism,  he  says,  destroys  particular  theo- 
logical dogmas,  but  not  the  fundamental  conceptions  which 
underlie  these.  Religion  is  a  historical  factor.  As  such  it  has 
held  its  place,  and  will  continue  to  hold  it.  "  Of  all  antago- 
nisms of  belief,  the  oldest,  the  widest,  the  most  profound,  and 
the  most  important,  is  that  between  Religion  and  Science." 
These  two  factors  must  not  remain  in  perpetual  conflict,  but 
they  must  harmonize  as  collateral  powers  of  one  grand  econ- 
omy. Hence  the  great  English  positivest  elaborates  a  basis  of 
reconciliation,  and  offers  this  as  an  ultimatum  of  peace.  But 
his  plan  is  plainly  involved  in  more  difficulty  than  he  seems  to 
suspect.  There  lies  a  large  soul  of  error  in  his  speculative 
argument.  It  imposes  arbitrary  mechanical  limits  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  religious  life.  And  positively  it  will  not  do  in 
this  serious  business,  to  quietly  ignore  the  stupendous  fact  of 
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Christologic  history  as  a  specific  divine  creation,  and  to  con- 
struct in  the  place  of  it  an  argament  of  ultimate  ideas  rigidly 
on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution.  Any  such  philosophical  cure 
of  so  chronic  and  profound  an  antagonism  must  fare  badly 
whenever  it  is  confronted  with  the  data  and  the  philosophy  of 
history. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  human  intellect  is  incapable  of 
absolute  knowledge,  and  that  the  entire  field  of  speculative 
inquiry  has  been  gradually  exhausted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  scru- 
tinize the  Power  which  the  universe  manifests,  we  find  in  this 
no  cause  for  peremptory  objection.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are 
full  of  reminders  of  the  same  kind,  and  biblical  theologians 
have  generally  been  conscious  of  this  fact  though,  under  pres- 
sure, they  may  have  apparently  acted  on  a  different  assump- 
tion. And  as  the  great  ideal  speculators  of  the  absolutist 
German  school  are  all  dead,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will 
enter  a  serious  protest  to  this  honest  confession  of  intellectual 
speculative  inability.  But  when  the  hard  logical  sequence  is 
thrust  before  us  that,  in  no  way,  can  we  come  to  any  certitude 
about  the  personality  and  attributes  of  the  Godhead  and  all  the 
collateral  verities  of  biblical  dogmatics,  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  come  to  a  peremptory  halt.  Reconciliation  of  re- 
ligion and  science  on  a  last  datum  of  this  sweeping  character 
can  never  be  received,  unless  the  facts  and  philosophy  of  his- 
tory make  it  necessary  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  tendencies  of  the  age  lead  Christian  thinkers  to  rest 
their  course  of  argument  more  and  more  squarely  on  the  per- 
sonality of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Him  we  have  a  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  human,  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  our  nature. 
"We  have  in  Him  also  a  perfectly  normal  manifestation  of  the 
divine,  meeting,  joining,  and  completing  the  finite  in  the  unity 
of  the  life,  light,  and  power  of  the  Infinite.  There  is  here  no 
monstrous  process,  like  the  incarnations  and  deifications  of 
Paganism,  which  biblical  thinkers  rejected  all  along  as  out- 
rageous caricatures  of  both  the  divine  and  the  human.  The 
life  of  Christ  in  history  has  come  to  full  manhood.  It  has 
been  most  severely  tested  by  the  known  powers  of  criticism, 
and  its  ideals  have  become  so  identified  with  the  popular  life 
that  the  Christian  thinking  of  the  ages  furnishes  a  far  better 
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49oltition  of  the  grand  mystery  of  existence,  than  that  ojBEered 
by  the  helpless  bnt  andacious  materialist  theorizers  of  the  day. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  a 
whole,  we  need  bnt  call  attention  to  a  few  of  His  public  acts, 
to  indicate  the  at  once  natural  and  supernatural  tenor  of  His 
character.  His  first  miracle  was  done  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  He 
turned  water  into  wine,  simply  by  the  fiat  of  His  will.  This 
was  done  from  high  ethical  motives.  It  was  an  act  worthy  of 
the  noblest  htmaanity.  And  the  power  by  which  the  miracle 
was  done  must  have  been  fully  equivalent  to  that  which  pro- 
duces the  same  results  in  the  order  of  nature.  There  would 
hardly  be  any  risk  in  ascribing  just  such  generous  motives  and 
personal  attributes  to  the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Afterwards  a  great  multitude  of  people  were  fed  with  a  few 
loaves  of  bread  and  a  few  small  fishes,  leaving  a  greater  quan- 
tity in  fragments  after  the  feeding  than  the  supply  on  hand 
when  the  feeding  began.  And  at  another  time  there  was  a 
marvelous  draft  of  fishes  in  open  day,  after  the  previous  night 
had  been  spent  by  His  apostles  toiling  in  vain.  In  all  these 
•cases  there  was  the  unity  of  divine  power  and  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural human  sympathy. 

The  same  beneficent  forces  are  combined  in  Christ  in  the 
removal  of  human  misery.  According  to  the  narrative  there 
was  not  a  disease  which  did  not  yield  to  the  behests  of  His 
wiU.  And  death  was  also  under  His  control.  In  Him  there 
was  an  adorable  imity  of  spotless  compassion  vrith  infinite 
resources  of  help.  This  is  something  radically  diJBEerent  from 
a  mere  symbolic  or  approximate  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
Deity.  The  finest  speculative  ability  or  logical  acumen  the 
world  ever  saw  may  be  entirely  unable  to  create  an  ideal  like 
this,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  being  of  the  necessary  per- 
sonal powers  may  not  show  it  in  actual  life  and  thus  fumiflh 
the  matter  for  a  narrative  which  no  criticism  can  destroy. 
And  if  it  is  indeed  true  that  we  cannot  rise  to  the  plane  of 
the  unknown  by  the  force  of  pure  reason,  it  is  still  making  a 
preposterous  demand  on  our  Christian  conviction  when  we  are 
asked  to  give  up  our  evangelic  faith  in  consideration  of  any 
mere  logical  abstraction.  Spencerian  metaphysical  nescience 
would  leave  us  without  a  chart  or  compass  on  the  broad  ocean 
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of  our  existence,  and  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a  surrender^ 
in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  the  Christian  worid  and  the 
evidences  of  our  religion,  is  simply  a  species  of  philosophic 
criticism  the  narrowness  of  which  is  plainly  written  on  its 
bold  front. 

When  our  Lord  met  that  funeral  procession  at  the  gate  of 
the  city,  the  corpse  was  that  of  an  only  son  of  a  widowed 
mother.  Jesus  said  to  the  mother,  "  weep  not."  He  raised  up 
the  dead  young  man  and  gave  him  to  his  mother.  An  admir- 
able conjunction  certainly  of  the  known  and  the  unknown 
powers  of  the  universe.  And  also  a  benign  solution  of  human 
destiny.  He  that  can  raise  up  a  man  in  this  way  must  have  a 
power  equal  to  that  which  produced  the  existence  of  human 
kind.  He  that  did  the  deed  seemed  to  be  but  a  man,  while  He 
was  at  the  same  time  the  Maker  of  man.  This  shows  most 
touchingly  how  the  Infinite  can  come  down  to  the  finite  and 
act  with  it  in  absolute  freedom  for  the  accomplishment  of  great 
benevolent  ends.  Is  it  not  the  glory  of  manhood  that  it  can 
thus  be  joined  to  the  Godhead,  and  the  glory  of  the  Godhead 
that  He  can  humble  Himself  thus  for  the  redemption  of  a 
nature  which  He  made  after  His  own  image.  But  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  is  a  still  more  touching  case.  This  man 
and  his  two  sisters  were  bosom  friends  of  Jesus,  and  He  was 
specifically  attached  to  them.  Our  Lord  knew  of  the  illness 
of  the  brother,  but  He  remained  away  for  a  purpose.  When 
He  finally  went  to  visit  them,  Lazarus  was  already  in  his  grave. 
His  sister  said — "  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh."  Neverthe- 
less Jesus  called — "  Lazarus  come  forth,"  and  the  dead  man 
came  out  of  his  tomb  with  his  grave  clothes  wrapped  about  his 
body. 

Such  is  the  record,  and  we  stand  by  it  as  authenticated  be- 
yond successful  contradiction.  The  cases  mentioned  are  not 
isolated.  They  correspond  fully  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  narrative,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  They  ar& 
links  in  a  magnificent  economy  of  fact  and  power.  And  it 
makes  no  difi!erence,  as  far  as  the  force  and  soope  of  the  argo- 
ment  are  concerned,  whether  we  stop  here  or  review  every  act, 
miracle,  or  parable  of  our  Lord,  and  point  to  eveiy  data  of 
His  history,  from  the  mang^  on  to  the  cross  and  up  to  His 
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reign  in  gloiy,  since  every  part  is  a  fall  authentication  of  His 
dual  character  and  of  His  world  historic  aims.  He  that  has 
seen  Him  has  seen  the  Father.  This  settles  the  question  of 
divine  personality,  and  answers  to  the  profound  intuitions  of 
our  emotional  nature.  Reason  may  stumble  at  this  solution, 
but  our  sympathies  and  better  judgments  cannot  resist  its 
force;  and  these  are  often  far  better  guides,  and  carry  us  for- 
ward far  more  safely  and  grandly  in  the  way  we  should  go, 
than  our  intellectual  powers  are  able  to  do.  The  evangelic 
narrative  is  neither  a  scholastic  nor  a  classic  production.  It 
was  produced  about  the  dose  of  that  marvelous  era,  which  ran 
through  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years  and  created 
models  of  intellectual  culture  which  have  not  been  surpassed, 
but  from  these  the  inspired  Evangelists  received  no  help. 
Even  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  become  so 
largely  secularized,  that  they  had  lost  the  power  to  rise  to  the 
grand  historic  idealism  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets. 
Hence  the  story  of  those  Galilean  authors  came  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  from  personal  contact  with  the  subject  of 
their  narrative.  As  such  it  has  withstood  the  onslaughts  of 
hostile  criticism,  and  the  stupendous  revolutions  of  time,  as 
well,  if  not  even  more  successfully,  than  any  theory  ever  ad- 
vanced by  science. 

A  rather  summary  disposal  is  given  to  the  different  theories 
of  the  world  problem.  The  atheistic  hypothesis  is  treated  as 
no  solution,  since  it  is  absolutely  unthinkable,  and  because  the 
assertion  that  the  world  is  self -existent  carries  us  not  a  step  be- 
yond the  cognition  of  its  present  existence.  Pantheism,  or  self- 
creation,  is  put  down  as  being  similarly  incapable  of  being 
represented  in  thought,  and  as  no  explanation  of  the  mystery 
of  existence  for  that  reason.  And  finally  the  theory  of  crea- 
tion by  an  external  agent,  as  Mr.  Spencer  sees  fit  to  put  it,  is 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  other  two,  since  it  could  not  be 
realized  in  thought  even  if  all  its  assumptions  were  granted. 
A  personal  creator  would  be  a  mystery  still,  and  could  be  as 
little  comprehended  as  the  work  of  creation  itself.  So  runs 
this  category  of  first  principles  in  the  positivist  criticism  of 
our  age.  This  is  putting  the  issue  squarely,  and  as  a  purely 
speculative  sequence  Christologic  thinkers  may  allow  it  to  pass. 
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while  they  are,  however,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  the  Christologic  argument.  A  personal  Agent,  equal 
to  the  task  of  creating  the  world  out  of  His  own  substantial 
fulness  by  the  dynamic  or  plastic  force  of  His  wOl,  being  all 
the  while  independent  of  and  above  His  works,  is  somewhat 
more  worthy  of  our  intelligent  regard,  one  may  dare  to  think, 
than  either  atheism  or  pantheism.  And  if  we  cannot  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  existence  of  this  Creator,  we  can  still  ap- 
proach Him,  as  He  shows  Himself  to  us  in  the  dual  revelation 
of  His  worlas  and  of  His  Word,  with  a  confidence,  reverence, 
and  love,  utterly  out  of  the  question  upon  the  hypotheses  of 
the  other  two  theories.  And  is  there  anything  better  in  Spen- 
cerian  nescience  for  the  practical  purposes  of  religion  and 
genuine  manhood,  or  in  the  intellectual  cognition  of  the  cos- 
mical  mystery,  than  in  the  Christologic  concept  and  worship  of 
the  absolute  God?  And  if  the  universe  manifests  what  Mr, 
Spencer  considers  safe  to  call  Power,  it  beyond  all  peradven- 
ture  shows  what  we  may  just  as  safely  call  Wisdom,  Intelli- 
gence, Goodness,  Love !  Evidently  this  modem  positivist 
logical  bee-line,  marking  the  boundary  between  the  known  and 
the  unknowable,  though  drawn  with  admirable  syllogistic  pre- 
cision, is  a  vast  deal  too  mechanical  and  stiff  to  bind  the  elastic 
forces  of  the  human  mind.  Therefore  it  will  have  to  be 
treated  as  one  of  those  philosophical  ultraisms  which,  while  it 
has  a  fragment  of  the  truth,  it  is  nevertheless  a  bold  and  arbi- 
trary denial  of  the  truth  as  a  whole. 

We  have  given  the  great  champion  credit  for  broad-minded 
fairness  in  the  exercise  of  his  philosophical  censorship.  Still 
it  is  plain  that  his  enthusiasm  sometimes  gets  the  mastery  of 
his  better  judgment.  His  rigid  theorizing  compels  him  to 
draw  conclusions  which  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of 
tangible  facts.  P.  112,  "First  Principles,"  he  makes  an 
assertion  that  shows  the  immitigated  materialism  of  hift 
philosophy  in  a  manner  open  to  the  severest  criticism. 
"May  we  not  without  hesitation  aflSrm,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  that  a  sincere  recognition  of  the  truth,  that  our  own 
and  all  other  existence  is  a  mystery  absolutely  and  for- 
ever beyond  our  comprehension,  contains  more  true  religion 
than  all  the  dogmatic  theology  ever  written."    Here  we  are 
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quite  sure  the  bold  critic  has  tmdertaken  more  than  he  can 
prove,  and  has  written  down  a  fling  that  will  do  more  to  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  of  his  religions  ideas  than  anything  else 
found  between  the  lids  of  his  masterly  work.  We  have  here 
not  the  necessary  coroUary  of  sound  reasoning,  or  the  cahn 
historic  synthesis  of  an  impartial  judge.  Any  man  who  can 
write  with  such  pompous  swagger,  in  the  face  of  his  own  iron- 
ical suggestions  and  of  an  overwhelming  array  of  facts  to  the 
contrary,  must  be  either  grossly  ignorant  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  presumes  to  sit  in  judgment,  or  he  must  be  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  a  blind  partisan  zeal.  In  saying  this 
we  are  not  forgetful  of  the  truth  contended  for  by  this  sweep- 
ing censor ;  but  we  say  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion that  he  is  not  a  reliable  exponent  of  the  same.  In  order 
to  prove  this  we  shall  invite  him  down  from  his  transcendental 
flight  to  the  bar  of  history,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what 
can  be  made  out  of  his  reckless  side  thrust  at  dogmatic  the- 
ology. 

Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  developed  a  brilliant  secularism, 
but  never  found  the  key  to  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature. 
The  flrst  of  these  great  nationalities  will  not  be  surpassed  in 
the  productions  of  a  pure  intellectualism,  and  the  other  has  set 
the  world  an  example  of  statecraft  that  will  always  be  admired 
as  a  colossal  display  of  political  genius.  Yet  neither  of  the 
two,  nor  both  of  them  combined,  created  a  social  economy,  a 
popular  creed  and  mannerism,  answering  to  the  ideal  of  true 
manhood.  All  the  notions  of  the  origin  and  of  the  future  of 
the  race,  advanced  by  this  classic  heathendom,  were  notoriously 
vague,  dreamy,  and  without  the  power  of  definite  ethical  aim. 
There  was  no  power  to  "  enthuse  "  the  popular  mind,  in  favor 
of  social  improvement  on  high  moral  grounds.  Cruel  bar- 
barisms and  cultivated  sensuality  remained  all  along  in  full 
force,  since  there  was  no  dogmatic  capacity  to  comprehend  and 
correct  these  evils.  Nevertheless  a  sublime  historic  change 
came,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  over  the  genius  of  this  classic 
ancient  culture  and  the  question  therefore  arises  where  the  im- 
pulse came  from  that  produced  this  prodigious  revolution. 

It  came  from  abroad,  and  when  it  did  come  it  brought  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  human  life.     It  carried  with  it  the  con- 
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viction  of  a  perBonal  bunian  relationship  to  a  personal  God  and 
a  personal  Saviour.  It  accounted  definitely  and  firmly  for  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  and  revealed  tibie  cause  of  human 
depravity  and  misery.  Therefore  it  dealt  with  all  economic 
questions  with  a  firm  grip,  and  with  a  broad  unfaltering  aim. 
It  began,  continued,  and  ended  the  struggle  for  that  kind  of 
equality  which  is  grounded  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
men,  and  which  allows  no  distinctions  of  dignity  or  destiny  on 
the  ground  of  sex,  color,  caste,  race,  or  condition.  This  was 
dogmatic  theology  in  full  practical  flow.  It  met  the  ills  of 
society.  It  quickened,  enlarged,  and  directed  the  hopes  and 
energies  of  the  masses.  What  the  specific  theological  charac- 
ter was  of  this  new  social  power,  any  one  can  see  by  merely 
glancing  at  the  collects,  litanies,  homilies,  creeds,  decrees  of 
councils,  and  doctrinal  formularies,  of  those  times.  These 
show  very  positively  what  the  religious  temper  of  the  age  was, 
and  indicate  the  genius  that  was  back  of  the  economic  social 
growth  of  the  period.  Can  Anglican  positivism  give  us  a 
statement  of  the  doings  of  that  more  true  religion,  which  rests 
so  benignantly  on  the  datum  of  nescience,  and  which  will  out- 
shine the  splendid  record  of  a  God-like  beneficence  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  Primitive  era,  so  that  the  world  may  see 
wherein  the  superiority  of  speculative  dogmatism  lies?  There 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  oflEering  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
as  presented  in  behalf  of  the  faith,  unless  the  newly  discovered 
religion  has  not  had  time  to  demonstrate  itself  or  lies  too  high 
for  ordinary  mortals  to  reach.  The  early  followers  of  Christ 
enforced  their  religious  creed  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  If  the 
apostles  of  modern  Philosophy  have  the  same  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom, they  may  find  opportunity  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the 
same  good  cause  of  humanity  and  thus  prove  themselves  at 
least  the  equals  of  the  heroic  pioneers  of  our  civilization. 

Just  at  the  time  Christianity  was  getting  into  complete 
political  supremacy  in  the  Roman  Empire,  civilization  was 
broken  and  the  fragments  scattered.  Barbarian  hordes  came 
sweeping  down  from  the  North,  and  spread  themselves  in  vio- 
lent confusion  over  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  imperial  do- 
main. The  work  of  regeneration  had  to  be  commenced  anew. 
It  was  undertaken  by  the  Church,  and  triumphantly  carried 
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through  in  the  face  of  difficnltieB  that  can  hardly  be  appreci- 
ated at  this  distant  day.  The  results  are  before  ns  in  the 
gigantic  revolution  of  those  times,  and  in  the  cardinal  maxims 
and  institutions  of  our  modem  world.  The  age  was  corrupt 
and  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  theology  of  the  times 
imbibed  much  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances. Still  the  Christologic  solution  of  the  problem  of 
human  life  was  never  lost  sight  of,  but  was  constantly  held  in 
force  in  spite  of  all  the  heresies  and  cruelties  of  the  period. 
Thus  those  hordes  of  barbarians  were  gradually  raised  up  to 
the  level  of  a  social  life,  the  like  of  which  the  world  had  not 
seen.  "Was  this  the  result  of  that  more  true  religion  of  ulti- 
mate speculative  ideas?  Or  did  it  come  by  the  historic  life 
flow  of  Christologic  dogmatism,  as  this  was  practically  enforced 
by  the  Church?  The  theological  temper  and  mannerism  of 
those  times  are  well  known,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  told  with 
what  tenacity  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  were  kept  intact. 
And  no  matter  how  much  the  methods  in  which  this  was  done 
may  be  deprecated,  the  philosophy  of  history  will  hardly  allow 
a  separation  of  the  religious  maxims  and  the  economic  progress 
of  the  age. 

Gibbon,  in  his  masterly  contribution  to  Boman  history,  tells 
where  those  Korthem  tribes  came  from.  He  traces  that  stream 
of  popular  migration  to  its  source  in  the  Orient,  a  section 
which  up  to  our  day  has  remained  in  a  state  of  ruinous  stagna- 
tion. The  same  stock  of  people  continued  in  possession  there 
all  along  as  that  which  flowed  into  Europe.  In  the  West  this 
stock  became  eminently  progressive  in  the  arts  of  a  supreme 
civilization,  but  in  the  East  it  went  seemingly  into  mortal 
decay  until  now  at  last  it  has  the  hope  of  recovery  under  the 
plastic  energy  of  our  Christian  life.  This  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, if  it  is  to  be  judged  by  the  logic  of  modem  materialism. 
How  did  it  happen  that,  in  those  dark  and  violent  days,  the 
degrading  peculiarities  of  the  Orient  were  so  efEectually  left 
behind  in  the  growth  of  European  life,  while  the  rising  nation- 
alities were  so  largely  made  up  of  Oriental  tribes,  and  while 
the  fanatical  hordes  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  gained  such 
a  foothold  on  the  Western  Continent  ?  St.  Thomas  was  the 
angel  of  the  schools  during  the  last  half  of  the  dark  ages.    The 
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Bcbolasticism,  of  which  he  is  considered  the  father,  was  not 
without  its  serious  faults.  Nevertheless  it  wielded  a  marked 
salutary  influence  in  its  time,  and  aided  largely  in  creating  the 
social  and  civil  economy  of  which  modem  society  is  so  justly 
proud.  May  we  not  say  then,  without  any  hesitation,  that 
medieval  theology  and  religious  training  were  the  chief  means 
of  enlightening  the  European  masses,  and  that,  by  this 
theologico-religious  Christian  culture,  European  society  came  to 
its  cosmopolitan  power  and  supremacy  ?  If  all  this  is  the  pro- 
duct simply  of  natural  forces,  and  not  the  development  of  the 
divine  principle  of  Ohristologic  truth  and  life,  then  it  remains 
to  be  explained  why  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe  has  so  long 
continued  in  possession  of  a  civilization  which,  to  this  day> 
progresses  not  a  step  unless  forced  to  advance  by  the  surround- 
ing Christian  Powers. 

It  is  true,  we  are  told  that  religious  institutions  are  a  neces- 
sity, that  they  are  doing  great  good  in  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  times,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  tolerated  until 
more  advanced  ideas  replace  them.  There  is  truth  in  this,  and 
yet  it  is  altogether  too  patronizing.  Historical  development, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  makes  abundant  room  for  the  growth  of 
ideas ;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  fuller  and  more  complete 
realization  of  the  divine  ideal,  which  the  Christian  community 
had  set  before  it  from  the  start  in  the  character  of  a  divine- 
human  personality.  This  ideal,  being  absolutely  perfect,  can- 
not be  outgrown ;  it  can  only  be  appropriated  and  realized  as 
the  ages  flow  on.  And  in  view  of  what  the  Catholic  religion 
of  the  Middle  Ages  has  done  in  this  direction,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  its  scholastic  doctrinal  training,  it  needs  not 
to  blush  and  hide  in  the  presence  of  that  lordly  nescience 
which  relegates  religion  to  the  regions  of  the  unknown  and 
leaves  the  popular  conscience  without  an  authoritative  guide. 

"We  come,  however,  now  to  the  age  in  which  theology  be- 
came angularly  dogmatic,  and  the  asperities  of  religious  con- 
fessionalism  widespread  and  radical,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before.  The  great  ecclesiastical  rupture  of  the  six- 
teenth century  opened  the  way  for  lasting  confessional  differ- 
ences, which  became  the  sources  of  serious  social  and  political 
disturbances.    Perhaps  it  was  at  this  particular  phase  of  warrmg 
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theological  factions  that  Mr.  Spencer  leveled  hie  audacions  fling  t 
Bat  even  here  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  so  learned  and  gifted  a 
critic  shonld  treat  so  momentons  a  historical  movement  in  so 
flippant  and  superficial  a  way.  One  thing  is  so  self-evident  and 
tangible  that  no  one  with  his  eyes  but  half  open  can  fail  to  see 
it.  These  violent  theological  antagonisms  had  a  fructifying 
and  energizing  effect.  The  nationalities  which  were  shaken  by 
them  to  the  very  centre  of  their  life,  progressed  not  a  little  in 
individual  selfhood,  in  moral  and  religious  energy,  while  othera 
with  an  enforced  uniformity  remained  emphatically  behind. 
Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  Anglicanism,  the  adherents  of  the 
"Westminster  standards,  and  the  Reformed  churches  with  their 
ironical  formulary,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  wedged  in  be- 
tween, and  other  isms  of  the  kind,  made  it  indeed  lively  enough 
at  times.  But  the  religion  which  they  too  often  defended  and 
defined  in  hot  blood  has  borne  the  fruit  of  right  living  in  the 
vigorous  flow  of  modem  ideas.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dog- 
matic differentiations  of  modem  Christendom,  we  would  hardly 
now  be  under  the  tutelage  of  so  elevated  a  public  sense  of 
morality,  nor  would  we  feel  so  much  at  ease  in  the  present 
movement  of  broad  voluntary  combinations  for  political,  com- 
mercial, and  benevolent  ends.  And  is  this  evangelical  confes- 
sionalism  after  aU  not  to  be  compared  with  the  mere  recognition 
of  the  fact,  that  the  mystery  of  existence  can  never  be  compre- 
hended ?  The  scholarship  which  can  swagger  in  this  sort  of 
philosophic  self-importance  in  the  presence  of  modem  Christian 
intelligence,  must  be  seriously  at  fault  in  its  notions  about  what 
constitutes  the  genius  of  Christian  dogmatics,  and  ought  to  go 
to  school  once  more  in  order  to  learn  what  are  really  the  first 
principles  of  the  religion  the  genuineness  of  which  it  undertakes 
to  call  into  question. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  not  ignorant  of  the  supremacy  of  European 
life  and  politics.  And  he  ought,  as  the  exponent  of  complicated 
historical  movements,  to  be  able  to  grasp  and  tell  the  cause  of  the 
radical  absolute  difference  between  Christian  civilization  and 
that  of  all  the  world  besides.  The  very  fact  that  he  presumes 
to  formulate  a  basis  of  reconciliation  between  religion  and  sci- 
ence, while  he  quietly  ignores  the  entire  line  of  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Christian  system  as  a  specific  divine  creation  in 
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history,  notwithstanding  its  central  historic  relation  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  from  its  rise  to  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
its  growing  power,  exposes  him  to  the  charge  of  a  partisan  nar- 
rowness altogether  unbecoming  in  a  philosopher  of  such  liberal 
pretensions.  This  crops  ont  not  only  here  and  there,  as  he 
goes  ont  of  his  way  for  specific  effect,  bnt  it  lies  broadly  imbed- 
ded in  his  false  premises.  As  soon  as  a  philosopher,  at  this 
advanced  age,  presumes  to  sit  in  jud^nent  on  the  stupendous 
problem  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe,  while  he  passes  by 
in  silence  the  specific  claims  of  the  only  Power  that  has  ever 
discovered,  or  received,  rather,  the  key  to  this  problem,  he  is  in 
the  ruts  of  a  one-sided  partisan,  let  his  ability  be  ever  so  great 
and  his  controversial  manners  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
good  breeding.  A  flimsy  attempt  is  here  made  to  ridicule  the 
narrowness  of  theologic  dogmatism,  while  our  Christian  con- 
sciousness is  unceremoniously  thrust  back  to  a  last  datum  of 
metaphysical  speculation.  This  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  straight- 
jacket  which  the  buoyancy  of  the  age  will  cast  aside,  as  soon  as 
it  will  discover  its  arbitrary  interference  with  the  conditions  of 
true  freedom.  The  absolutism  of  the  antagonistic  Q-erman  phi- 
losophy, we  are  told,  is  no  longer  regarded  as  tenable.  Ancient 
and  modem  systems  had  their  day,  and  if  the  transcendent 
genius  of  such  men  as  Aristotle  and  Eant  could  not  carve  out 
fixed  perpetual  grooves  for  speculative  thinking  to  run  in,  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  Herbert  Spencer  has  succeeded  in 
securing  a  longer  and  more  lasting  lease  of  life  for  his  syntheses. 
The  history  of  philosophy  runs  like  a  pendulum  swing  from 
extreme  to  extreme,  resting  now  here  now  there  on  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  the  truth,  from  the  day  of  its  earliest  development 
down  to  the  present.  This  ought  to  make  her  champions  cau- 
tious when  they  grow  enthusiastic  in  lauding  her  superior 
graces,  and  particularly  when  they  enter  upon  the  delicate  and 
hazardous  task  of  constructing  a  platform  on  the  plane  of  which 
religion  must  positively  meet  science,  if  there  is  ever  to  be 
peace  between  these  two  cardinal  factors  of  the  world's  history. 
There  is  a  better  way  of  reconciliation  in  this  case  than  that 
proposed  in  this  abstract  ultimatum.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-ad- 
justment in  the  way  of  historic  development  and  growth,  rather 
than  of  formal  diplomatic  agreement.    Science  has  established 
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Bome  of  its  theories  so  well,  that  these  are  universally  received 
as  fixed  facts.  In  all  such  ca^es  religion  freely  enters  into  the 
enforcement  of  scientific  dogmas,  and  thus  far  reconciliation  is 
secured.  And  if  any  more  theories  will  be  similarly  authenti- 
cated, religion  will  not  fail  to  accept  the  issue.  It  will  do  even 
more  than  this :  it  will  inspire  to  scientific  inquiry,  as  it  has 
done  ail  along  in  its  best  ages,  that  human  kind  everywhere  may 
have  the  benefit  of  all  possible  progress.  But  if  false  theories 
be  set  up,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  sacred  duty  of  religion 
to  correct  them,  or  to  drive  them  from  the  field.  In  this  way 
peace  is  sure  to  come.  There  is  not  a  theologian  worthy  of  the 
name  who  does  not  rejoice  in  every  advance  science  really 
makes.  If  scientists  will  as  cordially  enter  into  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  blind  hostility  between 
these  two  collateral  factors  of  huoian  progress.  It  is  well  to 
search  for  an  ultimate  datum  of  agreement,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  notion  of  finding  this  on  the  plane  of  pure  reason  must 
be  dismissed.  It  must  and  wiU  come  as  the  spontaneous  postu- 
late of  the  logic  of  events,  and  must  have  its  root  in  the  life 
which  freely  flows  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  society.  We  dis- 
tinguish readily,  in  these  days,  between  objective  power  and 
authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  subjective  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, on  the  other.  "We  know  how  to  hold  these  two  sides 
of  life  together  or  apart,  as  circumstances  require.  It  is  this 
specific  self-poise,  in  accord  with  economic  law  and  unity,  that 
makes  the  Christendom  of  this  age  at  once  so  strong  and  so 
free. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  no  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment Church  and  State  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
yet  they  ore  bound  together  by  absolute  ties.  They  mutually 
support  each  other,  though  no  theoretic  bee-line  shows  precisely 
where  they  must  touch  or  combine  in  this  inter-auxiliary  eco- 
nomic way.  Is  not  the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  science 
possible  in  this  same  free  and  independent  method  ?  The  State 
interferes  not  ordinarily  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Church  interferes  not  ordinarily  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  State,  although  they  are  in  constant  beneficial  contact. 
It  would  be  strange  if  such  astute  social  and  political  economists 
as  modem  free-thinkers  generally  claim  to  be,  could  not  grasp 
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this  advanced  ideal  and  carry  it  freely  into  the  practical  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  leading  factors  of  history.  English  scient- 
ists, at  any  rate,  ought  to  find  no  difficulty  in  the  caae,  since 
their  country  is  not  far  behind  our  own  in  the  measure  of  free- 
dom and  personal  self-poise. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  quoted  as  having  expressed  his  fears  that  our 
national  constitution  is  too  much  the  theoretic  framework  of  a 
single  generation,  to  possess  the  necessary  elastic  adaptation  to 
the  growing  interests  of  the  country.  He  considers  the  organic 
law  of  the  British  Empire  better  and  stronger,  since  it  is  a  frag- 
mentary growth  of  historic  periods  and  of  widely  different  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  he  may  err.  Still,  he  makes  a  far  more 
serious  mistake  when  he  ventures  to  play  the  philosophical  the- 
ologian, and  to  tell  precisely  how  far  religion  dare  go  in  the 
direction  of  knowing  and  teaching,  or  formulating,  the  contents 
of  her  mysteries.  A  happy  arrangement  it  would  be,  no  doubt, 
if  scientists  could  theorize  and  dogmatize  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  but  the  Church  would  be  bound  to  drop  her  funda- 
mental dogmas,  and  to  allow  every  whim  of  science,  only  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  There  is  rather  too  much  of  the  one-man 
theory  in  this,  too  much  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  school,  or  of  an 
age,  to  compare  at  all  with  the  possible  elasticity  of  the  great 
charter  of  our  American  liberties,  or  to  respond  properly  to  the 
broad  demands  of  the  unfolding  energies  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  deep,  broad,  momentous  chasm  which  lies  between  the  one 
true  religion  and  materialistic  science,  cannot  be  bridged  or 
closed  in  this  arbitrary  way.  There  are  rights  on  both  sides 
that  will  have  to  be  respected.  Fanatical  extremists  on  either 
side  must  not  rule.  It  is  not  science  alone  that  deals  in  posi- 
tive verities.  Beligion  has  had  her  commanding  share  in  this 
business,  and  she  will  hold  her  own  in  this  line,  without  paying 
any  servile  deference  to  the  limitations  of  speculative  theorizers. 
From  the  days  of  classic  antiquity  down,  she  has  constrained 
the  inteDect  more  than  once  to  accept  her  facts  and  her  laws, 
just  as  science  has  compelled  the  incompetent  champions  of 
religion  to  allow  and  support  her  own  discoveries. 

Beyond  aU  question,  we  need^a  better  solution  of  the  great 
world  problem,  and  of  the  problem  of  human  life,  than  is  placed 
before  us  in  this  Spencerian  synthesis  of  ultimate  religious  ideas. 
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It  will  be  far  more  in  accord  with  the  eternal  verities  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  to  stand  by  the  creed  and  customs  of  the 
Christian  world,  than  to  worship  the  misty,  unknown  and  un- 
knowable, set  up  by  this  mechanical  English  materialist  posi- 
tivism. We  may  be  too  familiar  in  our  devotions,  and  project 
too  much  of  our  limited,  depraved  self  into  the  character  of  the 
infinite  personal  God ;  that  is,  however,  no  worse,  to  say  the 
least,  than  to  stand  in  kid-gloved,  conventional  dignity,  gazing 
with  awe-struck  reverence  towards  some  object  of  worship, 
which  no  one  can  dare  to  know  or  to  deny.  The  Christian  ideal 
is  a  mystery,  but  not  an  intangible  abstraction.  The  object  of 
our  worship  is  constantly  approached,  firmly  held,  intensely 
loved.  In  the  august  presence  of  the  fruits  of  this  worship  in 
the  experience  of  mankind,  and  of  what  it  warrants  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  dare  say  that  Paul  showed  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of 
far  better  philosophic  forecast  than  Herbert  Spencer  will  likely 
te  found  to  be,  when  he  formulated  the  central  dogma  of  our 
faith  thus :  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever.'' Philosophic  nescience  would  have  been  perfectly  in 
order,  in  the  days  of  ancient  pagan  metaphysics ;  but  it  is  en- 
tii'ely  out  of  place  in  these  days  of  Christologic  light  and  knowl- 
edge. "We  know  whence  we  came  and  whither  we  are  tending, 
and  by  this  knowledge  the  race  will  likely  stand  until  the  celes- 
tial state  will  break  in  upon  us,  which  will  raise  us  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  religious  cognition. 

Mr.  Spencer  makes  some  good  hits  at  theologians  and  Chris- 
tians generally.  He  taunts  them  for  their  unbelief.  He  says 
they  give  but  a  half-hearted  support  to  the  invulnerable  mys- 
teries of  their  faith,  and  waste  their  energies  in  holding  the 
mere  outposts  of  religion  while  they  neglect  the  central  power 
on  which  these  depend.  This  is  biting  sarcasm  of  a  genteel 
-character,  and  it  has  a  soul  of  truth  in  it  though  this  may  not 
be  exactly  where  the  daring  censor  points  his  finger.  Biblical 
Theology  rests  on  a  central  mystery,  and  this  main  centre  must 
be  firmly  held  to  make  the  dependent  mysteries  secure.  Nei- 
ther of  these  can  be  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  carnal  mind,  and  yet  neither  the  centre  nor  the  dependent 
facts  and  dogmas  are  at  the  mercy  of  philosophic  nescience. 
Hence  no  one,  whose  tongue  falters  in  making  profession  of 
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the  orthodox  ecumenical  faith  of  the  holy  church  catholic  in 
the  presence  of  a  scoffing  secularism,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  By  faith  we  know  what  the  world  by  searching  can- 
not find,  though  it  go  over  every  inch  of  ground  open  to  phi- 
losophic inquiry.  The  Copemican  theory  of  astronomy  and 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  are  no  more  firmly  estab- 
lished in  science,  than  are  the  origin,  the  moral  lapse,  the  spe- 
cific messianic  redemption,  and  the  beneficent  destiny  of  man, 
in  the  light  and  historic  power  of  the  Christian  faith.  And 
any  philosophy  that  presumes  to  ignore  this  other  revelation  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  existence  is  simply  an  imper- 
tinent attempt  to  falsify  history  and  to  relegate  the  destiny  of 
manhood  once  more  to  the  fantastic  whims  and  dreams  of 
speculative  caprice. 

If  Europe  had  not  so  many  fanatical  theorisers  and  blas- 
phemous infidel  scoflfers,  she  would  likely  make  much  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  genuine  freedom  of  the  age.  It  is  the 
curse  of  materialism  that  endangers  her  advance.  Perhaps  a 
fixed  doj^ged  conservatism  occasions  this  wild  radicalism,  but 
that  makes  it  no  more  reliable  as  an  agency  of  social  and  po- 
litical reform.  The  historic  forces  which,  in  these  days,  are 
competent  to  replace  worn-out  institutions  and  usages,  dare  not 
be  inspired  by  the  diabolical  notions  of  modem  unbelief ;  for 
the  coming  order  must  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  h  e 
growth  of  Christian  ideas.  The  great  author  of  "Synthetic 
Philosophy,"  in  this  matter,  is  not  a  safe  guide.  His  specula- 
tive hypothesis  is  materialist  evolution,  pure  and  simple.  His 
religion  is  the  product  of  a  Power,  which  no  one  can  dare  to 
know  or  define.  Europe  will  never  be  regenerated  by  any  code 
of  ethics  that  vrill  rest  on  such  a  philosophic  dream.  It  may 
bring  about  a  crisis  in  a  negative  way.  It  may  clear  away 
the  debris  of  antiquated  ideas,  institutions,  and  usages;  but 
when  that  is  done  Christianity  will  have  to  step  in,  as  often  she 
has  done  before,  to  save  society  from  universal  wreck  and  ruin» 
Without  any  desire,  therefore,  to  depreciate  Herbert  Spencer'a 
valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  modem  progress,  we  still  say 
deliberately  that,  in  religious  and  ethical  science,  it  would  be 
safer  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher  Soc- 
rates, who  died  a  martyr  four  hundred  years  before  Ohrist^ 
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than  to  follow  the  speculative  dreams  of  the  Coryphens  of 
English  positivism.  And  we  can  do  even  a  vast  deal  better 
than  that.  The  New  Testament,  standing  by  itself,  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  moral  force,  worth  more  for  the  solution  of 
the  stupendous  problem  of  human  life  than  ten  thousand 
works  like  "  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  though  this  is  very  able 
and  very  valuable  in  its  place.  And  taking  in  connection  with 
the  inspired  record  of  Christianity  its  history  and  power  in  the 
world,  we  challenge  those  who  stand  by  the  theory  of  evolution, 
to  give  us  a  tenable  denial  of  the  Christologic  argument.  Even 
if  the  New  Testament  were  fiction,  from  Matthew  to  Revela- 
tions, its  contents  will  not  likely  be  ever  equalled  by  anything 
the  world  has  produced  or  will  produce,  as  a  molding  power  in 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  And  if  materialists  can 
believe  that  this  christologic  historic  revolution  of  our  era  is 
the  result  of  fiction,  or  of  blind  evolutionary  forces,  we  can 
afford  to  let  them  have  their  own  way  while  we,  on  the  Chris- 
tian side,  take  the  more  reasonable  course  of  ascribing  the 
marvelous  government  of  the  world  to  the  beneficent  suprem- 
acy of  a  Supreme  Being. 

The  ancient  gnostics  thought  they  could  create  a  better 
Christology  than  that  of  the  church.  They  took  to  specula- 
ting and  the  number  of  theories  grew  apace.  Christ  in  every 
one  of  these  was  either  all  man,  or  all  spiritualistic  phantom. 
The  two  natures  of  His  personality,  according  to  this  high- 
sounding  gnosis,  were  never  allowed  to  meet  in  real  hypostatic 
unity  and  power.  The  infinite,  holy  personal  God  could  not 
thus  be  degraded  and  cramped,  by  organic  contact  with  gross 
sinful  matter  in  man.  The  etherial  religion  of  ultimate  ideas 
seems  to  be  bewildered  in  the  same  kind  of  dualistic  fog.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  in  mortal  dread  of  degrading  the  un- 
known absolute  infinity,  whatever  that  may  be,  by  bringing  it 
down  to  the  level  of  human  comprehension  and  worship. 
Even  a  symbolic  or  approximate  concept  might  be  found  to  be 
utterly  out  of  range.  Hence  not  gnosis,  but  ne-gnosis,  must  be 
taken  as  the  only  tenable  hypothesis,  and  the  sincere  recogni- 
tion that  our  own  and  all  other  existence  is  a  mystery  forever 
beyond  our  comprehension  must  constitute  the  essence  of  true 
religion.     This  is  of  course  miserable  theology,  but  it  is  a  vast 
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improvement  neverthelees  an  the  shallow  vulgarity  of  the 
nnbelief  of  former  times.  There  must  be  another  advance, 
however,  before  philosophy  and  scientific  criticism  can  law- 
fully dare  to  thrust  themselves  forward  as  reliable  guides  of 
popular  thinking.  Had  the  early  Christians  adopted  the  theo- 
ries of  the  gnostics,  they  would  have  made  a  fine  mess  out  of 
the  great  moral,  social,  and  religious  issues,  with  which  they 
grappled  in  such  a  masterly  historic  way  under  the  guidance 
of  their  orthodox  faith.  Spencerian  ultimate  religious  ideal- 
ism will  answer  no  better  now,  than  did  ancient  gnosticism  in 
the  days  of  early  Christendom. 

The  human  race  has  advanced,  with  a  firm  growth,  towards  a 
fixed  ethical  goal  under  the  plastic  power  of  revealed  religion* 
That  goal  has  been  approached  with  as  much  certitude  as  any 
cardinal  point  is  fixed  and  touched  in  the  mathemetical  accu- 
racy of  astronomical  calculations.  To  ignore  or  deny  this,  in 
the  face  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  is  about  as  fair  and 
as  brave  as  if  a  man  disregarded  all  the  evidences  of  modem 
science,  and  then  took  to  spinning  out  a  scientific  web  on  some 
favorite  hypothesis  of  his  own  as  an  ultimatum  of  peace. 

The  present  generation  will  probably  pause  awhile,  before 
they  will  exchange  their  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,, 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  specific 
divine  -economy  of  redemption  developed  in  history,  for  a 
materialist  abstraction  like  that  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

Gibbon  disposed  of  the  history  of  the  church,  in  the  period 
on  which  he  wrote,  with  a  few  bold  dashes  of  his  graphic  pen- 
The  great  Corypheus  of  the  popular  English  philosophy  of  the 
day,  has  made  a  very  decided  advance  on  this  easy  method. 
To  his  generalizing  mind  such  historic  phenomena  as  Ovid's 
poetic  fiction  of  Phaeton ^s  famous  exploit  in  the  chariot  of  the 
sun ;  the  deification  of  the  intellectual  giant  but  moral  monster 
— Alexander  the  Great;  the  speculative  phantaams  of  Bud- 
dhistic incarnations ;  and  the  whole  crowd  of  mythologic  and 
historic  creations  of  Pagandom  may  be  huddled  together  as 
of  one  genus  with  the  awful  verities  of  the  Gospel,  diflEering 
indeed  in  degree  but  not  in  kind.  And  this  iB  the  religious 
nectar  which  the  race  is  to  sip,  when  once  it  will  be  so  happy 
as  to  rise  to  the  Olympic  level  of  Herbert  Spencer's  last  datum^ 
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Abt.  IX.— notices  of  new  books. 

Dbvblopment:  by  Rbv.  Db.  McCosh.* — The  author's  aim 
is  to  set  forth  a  doctrine  of  development  cleared  from  errora 
and  defects  in  Spencer^s  presentation.  He  says:  '<!  have  set 
forth  some  truths  not  noticed  by  that  powerful  speculator,  who  is 
as  remarkable  for  what  he  has  overlooked  as  for  what  he  has 
looked  at.  I  think  I  have  helped  somewhat  to  clear  up  this  sub- 
ject by  representing  evolution  as  an  organized  causation.''  He 
shows  that  mechanical  force  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
development,  and  that  any  tenable  theory  of  evolution  must 
recognize  the  appearance  of  new  powers,  and  constant  evidence 
of  intelligent  design  and  agency  of  God.  He  says :  '^  I  reckon  it 
as  a  privilege  in  my  declining  life  to  be  able  to  defend  God's  way 
of  acting  by  development,  which  gives  a  consecutive  unity  to  all 
nature  and  as  a  stream  from  the  throne  of  God  flows  through  all 
time,  widening  and  deepening  till  it  covers  the  earth,  as  the 
waters  do  the  sea,  with  the  riches  it  carries." 

A  Cbitiqttb  of  Design- ABGUMBirTs.f — After  forty-five  pages 
of  introduction,  unfolding  what  the  argument  is,  the  eighteen 
chapters  of  the  book  consist  of  a  history,  analysis,  and  criticism 
of  design-arguments  as  they  have  been  presented  by  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modem  nrriters.  The  author  is  an  independent 
thinker  as  well  as  a  learned  critic.  The  work  is  valuable  to 
students  of  theology  in  presenting  what  has  been  done  in  the 
development  of  this  argument  and  indicating  in  an  historical  way 
the  lines  of  thought  in  which  it  may  be  most  effective.  The 
author  has  not  included  in  his  plan  the  examination  of  German 
works  on  the  subject,  and  of  works  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
confines  himself,  with  the  exception  of  Janet,  to  English  and 
American  writers. 

*  PhUoBophic  Seriea,  No.  III.  Development ;  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  oan- 
DOtdo.  By  Jambs  MoCosB,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.L.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1883.    Paper  covers.    50  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

\A  Critique  of  Design-Argumenia :  A  historical  review  and  free  ezaoiination 
of  the  methods  of  reaaonmg  in  Natural  Theology.  By  L.  E.  Hicks,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1883.    zi.  and  417  pages.    Price,  $2.00. 
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Qttbstions  of  the  Day.  V.* — ^This  little  work  is  a  manual  of 
information  on  many  matters  with  which  all  American  citizens 
ought  to  be  acquainted. 

1.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  State  to  life  and  property,  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  State  are  discussed  as  well 
tks  the  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  State. 

2.  The  Federal  government,  its  war  powers,  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, its  power  to  regulate  commerce,  over  naturalization,  post 
offices  and  post  roads,  the  Indians,  the  public  land,  and  the  patent 
and  copyright  laws. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  State  governments.  Under  this  head  are 
t5onsidered  the  subject  of  corporations,  of  education,  of  charitable 
institutions,  and  of  immijjjration. 

4.  State  Finances,  under  which  are  discussed  taxation  and 
debts,  State  and  Federal,  coinage  and  currency. 

The  book  is  written  in  an  easy  style,  the  subjects  are  discussed 
in  a  popular  manner,  and  the  information  is  valuable  to  every 
tsitizen. 

Old  Testament  Revision.! — This  volume  is  designed  for  Eng- 
lish readers.  It  treats  in  a  popular  style  the  language  and  eon- 
tents  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Apocrypha,  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Septua- 
^int  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Talmud  and  the  Tar- 
gums,  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament  since  Christ,  English  ver- 
sions. The  remaining  chapters  consist  of  exempliiicationB  of 
needed  corrections  of  the  authorized  English  version.  The  author 
controverts  with  much  ability  Robertson  Smith's  view  of  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  volume  is  replete  with 
information  important  to  the  English  reader,  which  with  the  new 
translations  of  many  difficult  passages,  will  render  important  aid 
in  understanding  the  Old  Testament. 

*  The  American  CiHzen^s  Manual.  Part  II:  The  Functions  of  Government 
{State  aDd  Federal).  By  WoRTmNOTON  C.  Ford.  New  York :  G.  P.  Patnam^s 
Sons,  27  and  29  West  23d  Street.     1883. 

f  Old  Testament  Reviaion:  A  Haudbooic  for  English  Readers.  Bj  Alexander 
BoBEBTS,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Humanity  at  St.  Andrews,  and  member  of  New  Testa- 
ment Company  of  Revisers.  Second  Thousand.  New  York:  Charlee  Soribner's 
Sons.     1883.     viii.  and  280  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 
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Bkv.  Db.  Dobub  Clabss,  on  Pbogbbcmi  in  Thbologt.**--. 
This  paper  is  well  written  and  will  be  read  with  interest  as 
expressing  the  views  of  its  esteemed  and  venerable  author.  The 
motto  on  the  title  page  expresses  the  spirit  and  thought  of  the 
paper.  The  author  says :  '*  The  age  of  ereed-making  has  clearly 
passed  away — ^probably  never  to  return;"  but  he'Comforts  him* 
self  with  the  thought  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  its  return, 
since  we  have  the  Westminister  Confession ;  of  which  he  says : 
^*  To  suppose  that  it  can  be  improved  in  any  important  particu* 
lars  would  seem  to  be  against  all  probability  or  possibility.''  He 
argues  that  ^^  any  statement  of  theological  doctrine  which  aban- 
dons or  modifies  the  usual  terminology,  would  be  a  virtual  aban- 
donment or  modification  of  the  doctrines  themselves.  Probably 
of  no  science,  excepting  mathematics,  is  it  as  true  that  ^  words  are 
things '  as  that  of  theology."  Unbelievers  reproach  theology  as 
occupied  with  abstractions  and  words,  and  tell  us  it  is  ^'  word- 
weariness  "  which  is  turning  men  away  from  it.  Paul  warns  us 
that ''  the  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life,"  The  best  hope  for 
the  future  of  theology  is  in  turning  away  from  abstractions  and 
words  to  the  living  Christ  and  the  concrete  realities  of  historic 
redemption, 

Thb  Fbbbpom  of  FArrH.t — ^This  volume  contains  seventeen 
sermons  and  a  Prefatory  Essay  on  "  The  New  Theology."  Being 
desirous  to  know  what  "The  New  Theology"  is  we  turned 
eagerly  to  the  prefatory  essay.  In  reading  the  larger  part  of  it, 
however,  we  felt  something  of  the  same  surprise  which  M.  Jour- 
dain  felt  wheq  he  found  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his 
life  without  knowing  it.  But  so  far  as  the  "  new  theology  "  identi- 
fies itself  with  the  so-called  moral  theory  of  the  atonement  and 
puts  forward  Erskine  and  Maurice  as  its  representatives  on  that 
subject,  it  leaves  out  the  most  essential  reality  and  significance  of 
the  concrete  historical  redemption  which  it  empbasi;ses.  If  it 
tries  to  solve  the  problems  of  eschatology  by  predicating  "  eter- 

*  Ihe  Alleged  **  Progrees  in  Theology."  An  address  delivered  before  the  Suffolk 
North  Assodatioii  of  OoDgregational  Minisiera  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Feb.  20thf  1883. 
By  DoRUS  CIiAb;^  D.D.  "  Whatever  is  true  in  theology  is  not  new,  and  what- 
ever is  new  ie  not  true."  Boston:  Lee  k  Shepard,  47  Franklin  Street,  New 
York:     Charles  T.  Dillingham,  678  Broadway.     1883.    Pamphlet    29  pages. 

t  The  Freedom  of  FaiOi:    By  Thbotobb  T.  KiTneiB.    Author  of  "On  the 
Tl^reahold.''    Boston:    Houghton,  MiiBin  ft  Go.     New  York:    11  Bast  17th 
Street    The  BlverBide  Press,  Cambridge,  1883.    vL  and  397  pages. 
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nal ''  of  the  existence  of  a  finite  being  after  death  in  the  sense 
of  exemption  from  the  limitation  of  duration  in  time,  it  falls 
into  contradiction.  God  alone  is  unlimited  by  time.  To  predi- 
cate eternity  in  this  sense  of  finite  existence  is  as  meaningless  as 
to  say  that  the  finite  is  infinite,  or  independent,  or  unconditioned, 
or  absolute.  Dr.  Emmons  used  to  say  that  the  "  eternal  now " 
was  ^'  eternal  nonsense  *'  even  when  predicated  of  the  existence  of 
God.  And  when  applied  to  finite  existence  it  carries  in  it  as 
much  nonsense  as  a  finite  mind  is  competent  to  take  in.  To  sub- 
stitute for  the  final  judgment  a  continuous  process  of  deciding 
destiny  by  the  formation  of  moral  character  is  not  accordant 
with  the  conception  of  the  historical  Christ,  the  historical  action 
of  God  in  Christ  redeeming  the  world  from  sin,  and  the  historical 
kingdom  of  God  in  its  gi-and  course  through  human  history  to  its 
sublime  consummation.  The  sermons  are  of  much  literary  excel- 
lence and  are  full  of  fresh  thought. 

The  Wisdom  of  Holy  Sortptxtbb.* — The  twelve  first  essays 
of  this  volume  treat  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  and  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  man  as  described  in  the  opening  of  Genesis.  The  aim 
of  the  author  is  to  get  at  the  true  significance  of  the  events  re- 
corded and  to  answer  the  objections  of  sceptics  pertaining  to  them. 
The  subjects  of  the  remaining  essays  are  the  Sabbath,  the  Institu- 
tion and  Organization  of  Society,  Population,  the  Moral  difficul- 
ties of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Paramount  Character  of  our  Lord's 
Teaching,  Creeds  and  Confessions,  Religion  and  Politics.  The 
volume  contains  much  that  is  suggestive  and  that  awakens 
thought.  The  speculations  occasionally  seem  to  border  on  the 
fanciful.  The  author  seems  to  regard  evolution  as  incompatible 
with  Christianity  and  Theism,  and  its  refutation  as  the  only  de- 
fence of  Christian  truth.  This  we  think  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
However  crude  the  existing  theory  of  evolution  may  be  in  some  of 
its  parts,  a  law  of  evolution  seems  destined  to  be  established  de- 
claring the  order  and  course  of  nature  through  all  time  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  declares  it  through  all  space.  And  a  law  of  evolution 
declaring  the  uniform  ongoing  of  nature  through  time  is  no  more 
inconsistent  with  Theism  and  Christianity,  than  is  the  law  of 
gravitation.     On  the  contrary,  in  some  particulars  it  is  helpful  to 

*  The  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture  with  rrference  to  Sceptical  ObjecUona.  By  J.  H. 
MoIlvaihe.  New  York:  Charlee  Scribner^s  8ob&  18S3.  iv.  and  488  pp. 
Price,  $2.50. 
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UB  in  throwing  light  on  obBonrities  and  in  confirming  Christian 
doctrine.  Nevertheless  the  volmne  is  timely  and  instraotive,  and 
may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit. 

The  Gospel  op  the  Seculab  Life.* — ^These  sermons  and  the 
prefatory  essay  all  bear  on  the  separation  of  Christianity  from 
the  secuJar  lif  e,  the  identification  of  religion  with  charch  services^ 
instead  of  recognizing  it  as  intended  to  regulate  and  purify  life  in 
all  spheres  of  action.  Each  discourse  treats  of  some,  one  topic 
pertaining  to  the  carrying  of  religion  into  daily  life  and  making 
it  a  power  of  renovation,  of  moral  strength  and  right  living  in 
education,  in  art^  in  politics,  in  business,  in  science,  and  in  all  the 
details  of  human  life.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, the  sermons  are  bold  and  incisive  in  exposing  defects  and 
errors  in  the  current  aspects  of  Christian  thought  and  life,  and 
are  rich  in  suggestions  as  to  how  a  better  state  of  things  can  be 
realized,  and  thereby  current  unbelief,  and  indifference  to  the 
services  of  the  church  be  removed.  He  takes  strong  ground  in 
rebuking  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Anglican  church.  He  asks: 
^'  Are  we  bound  to  stigmatise  forever  as  schismatics  the  members 
of  Christian  communities  not  episcopally  governed  ?  Are  we  to 
be  debarred  from  using  in  the  pulpit  the  services  of  men  not  epis- 
copally ordained,  because  former  ages  have  seldom  used  them." 
It  is  a  timely  and  vigorous  book. 

The  Doom  op  the  Majority. f — Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D., 
in  a  paper  in  the  Christian  Register^  last  November,  said: 
"Orthodoxy  cannot  readjust  its  creed  till  it  readjusts  its  estimate 
of  the  scriptures."  In  the  prolonged  discussion  arising  from  this 
paper.  Dr.  Ellis  incidentally  said  that  "  the  Orthodox  "  held  that 
certain  texts  of  Scripture  "certified  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
human  race  are  to  be  victims  of  endless  woe."  Rev.  J.  L.  With- 
row,  D.D.,  declared  this  to  be  "  an  absolute  and  abominable  mis- 
representation of  orthodoxy."  Mr.  Barrows,  editor  of  the  Beg- 
isteTy  replied  in  a  series  of  articles.  These  articles  are  the  basis 
of  the  book  before  us.  The  author  has  made  diligent  search  and 
has  cited  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Ellis  from 

*  The  Oogpel  of  the  Secular  Life.  Sermons  preached  at  Oxford,  with  a  prefatory 
enaj.  By  W.  H.  Fbbhantlb,  Rector  of  St  Mary's  and  Canon  of  Canter- 
bury.   NewYotk:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1883.    266  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

\  The  J>o(m  cf  the  Mqforiiy  of  Mankind,  By  Samuel  J.  Babbowb.  Boston: 
American  Unitarian  Asfiodation.    1883.    yi.  and  154  pages. 
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anthoritiesy  anoietit,  tnedifiBval^  and  moderD,  including  both  creeds 
and  confessions,  and  the  writings  of  eminent  theologians.  It  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  collection  of  quotations  and  comments  on 
them;  but  the  author  does  not  give  due  weight  to  the  common 
modern  belief  that,  in  view  of  the  salvation  of  all  dying  in  infancy 
and  the  ultimate  millennial  triumph  of  Christianity,  the  number 
of  the  saved  in  the  final  issue  will  vastly  exceed  that  of  the  lost. 
Albert  Barnes  says :  *^  The  gospel  of  the  Reedemer  is  yet  to  be- 
come and  to  be  for  ages  the  religion  of  the  world.  Age  after  age 
is  to  roll  on  when  all  shall  know  him ;  and  in  those  future  times 
what  immense  multitudes  shall  enter  heaven.  So  that  it  may  yet 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  lost  from  the  whole 
human  family,  compared  with  those  who  will  be  saved,  will  be  no 
greater  in  proportion  than  the  criminals  in  a  well  organized  com- 
munity who  are  in  prison  are,  compared  with  the  number  of 
obedient^  virtuous  and  peaceful  citizens.*'  (Commentary  on 
Isaiah  liii.  11.) 

In  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  Future  Probation,  which  is 
now  so  prominent,  the  author  expresses  this  opinion :  "  Once  let 
such  conceptions  have  full  freedom,  and  the  dogma  of  endless 
punishment  will  eventually  be  carried  away  like  a  rotten  pier 
before  a  spring  flood." 

Gribsingeb's  "The  Jesuits."* — The  volumes  before  us,  pub- 
lished in  stately  form  by  the  Putnams,  have  a  significantly  con- 
scientious title  page.  They  contain  a  "  Complete  History  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  told  to  the  German  people  by  Theodor  Griesinger." 
That  is  the  stnct  and  literal  truth ;  for  there  are  no  authorities 
given  for  any  statements,  no  corroborations  from  contemporary 
histories,  the  reader  has  to  submit  simply  to  be  t*told"  these 
things  by  the  author.  There  is  not  a  list  of  books  even,  to  show 
where  the  anther's  facts  were  gleaned ;  nor  an  index,  to  guide  the 
reader's  eye  to  the  facts  when  gleaned. 

Despite  these  defects,  the  volumes  are  of  value  as  containing  in 
a  connected  form,  the  story  of  the  Jesuit  movement.  And,  from 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  edition,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
the  work  has  been  of  service,  in  giving  the  general  reader  "  a 
proper  idea  of  this  society  so  worthy  of  condemnation." 

*  TU  JmdU^  a  O&mpleU  Bktory  cf  iheit  op^n  and  Merd  proctdMmfB,  from  tt« 
fowndaHon  9f  the  Order  to  ik$  preamt  Him,  Told  to  the  OeroMa  people  hj  Tlieo- 
dor  OriesiDger.    2  vols.    New  Totk:  G.  P.  PutiiAm^S  S^iis.    ISSt. 
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*^  The  Origin  of  the  Jesuits ;  their  Shrewdness ;  their  MoraU 
ity;  their  Disinterestedness,'*  comprise  the  first  volame.  The 
second  opens  with  ^'  the  Probity  of  the  Jesuits/'  under  which 
are  detailed  their  ^^  conflicts  with  other  Catholic  Ecclesiastics,'* 
their  ^*  Repulsive  Doctrines,"  and  the  "  Increasing  Enlightenment 
by  which  a  Storm  arose  out  of  their  own  midst ;"  then  follows  a 
**  Book "  upon  their  "  Benevolence,  or  the  Permission  to  Murder 
and  Assassinate ;"  the  History  concluding  with  the  "  Apparent 
Death  of  Jesuitism,  and  its  Terrible  Revivication." 

According  to  the  author,  in  the  founding  of  the  Order,  Loyola's 
thoughts  ran  in  the  following  form:  (1.)  Rome  needs  new  sup- 
ports ;  (2.)  That  she  be  upheld,  heresies  must  be  suppressed ;  (3.) 
The  most  efficient  way  to  do  this  is  to  destroy  the  heretics ;  (4.) 
In  order  to  do  this  men  must  be  had  whose  wills  shall  cease  to  be 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  exaltation  of  the  glory  of  God."  Iden- 
tifying the  Papacy  with  the  "  majorem  dei  gloriam^^  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  sank  all  scruple  touching  life  or  truths  if  so 
be  that  the  chair  of  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome  might  be  upheld. 
As  a  sample  of  how  little  it  signified  to  them  by  what  means  they 
slew  their  enemies,  the  author  reports  this '^  colossal "  misrepre- 
sentation concerning  the  death  of  Luther,  *'  read  verbatim  in  a 
Jesuit  report  from  the  pulpit :"  [the  author  does  not  say  where, 
nor  when.] 

"I  may  not  make  mention  of  tiiis  heUish  monster  by  name,  this  traitor  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  this  fugitive  from  the  cloister,  this  hideous  wretch  before  Qod 
and  man.  He  died  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  ids  faU,  after  having  become  fear- 
fuUy  intoxicated  in  partaking  of  a  banquet,  when,  as  was  his  custom,  he  had 
there  made  a  fool  of  himself;  so  his  vile  spirit  became  a  delicious  morsel  for  the 
devil,  who  might  well  sate  himself  with  such  like  tit-bits." 

The  best  parts  of  these  volumes  seem  to  be  those  in  which  the 
author  appeals,  ^ven  incidentally,  to  general  history  for  facts  to 
make  his  story  good, — see  the  Jesuitical  power  disclosed  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  the  machina- 
tions of  Philip  IL,  divulged  by  Walsingham  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Vol.  n.,  Book  VI. 

As  to  the  style,  the  translator  has  evidently  done  justice  to  its 
force  and  freedom.  The  volumes  are  eminently  readable,  though 
the  coarseness  of  his  historical  materials  has  evidently  infected 
the  author's  own  expressions  with  an  occasional  roughness.  Here 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  writer's  clear  and  hearty  deliverances : 
*^  Such  changes  (while  meditating  his  plans  in  his  sickness)  took 
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place  in  the  mind  of  Loyola  in  the  short  space  of  one  year,  and 
one  may  see  from  this,  what  euormons  resalts  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  broken  leg,  defectively  healed." 

Ten  Great  Religions  :  Part  IL* — This  volume  is  the  com- 
plement of  Dr.  Clarke's  previous  work,  bearing  the  same  title. 
He  here  systemizes  the  results  of  his  former  investigatioD,  and 
presents  under  distinct  topics,  a  comparison  of  the  principal  faiths 
of  mankind.  Dr.  Clarke  has  signal  merits  as  a  writer  on  this 
class  of  subjects.  He  is  a  religious  man  himself,  and  has  this 
prime  qualification  for  appreciating  religious  phenomena.  He  is 
not  misled  into  an  adoption  of  the  bald  empirical  theories  now  so 
much  in  vogue,  respecting  the  origin  of  religious  belief  and  wor- 
ship. He  finds  in  man  an  inbred  sense  of  the  supernatural  and 
of  the  Infinite.  His  reading  is  wide  and  his  judgments  candid  and 
independent.  In  some  points,  we  are  compelled  to  diflfer  from 
him.  He  goes  too  far,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  in  hia 
consent  to  evolutionary  speculations  in  connection  with  the  rise 
of  religious  beliefs  and  forms.  In  his  treatment  of  particular 
religions — for  example,  Buddhism  as  one  not  able  to  agree  to  the 
views  taken  of  this  system,  especially  as  regards  God  and  the 
future  life.     The  references  to  literature  are  full  and  helpful. 

Hefele's  History  of  Councils:  Third  VoLUMK.f — This 
volume  of  Hefele's  great  work  includes  the  history  of  Nestorian- 
ism  and  Eutychianism,  and  a  full  account  of  the  Councils  of 
Chalcedon  (A.  D.  451),  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  was  formulated  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  generally  been 
accepted  by  the  Church  of  subsequent  ages.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  admiration  of  the  learning  and  ability  of  thia 
important  work,  and  of  its  general  impartiality,  except  that  the 
inevitable  bias  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  is  here  and  there  per- 
ceptible. Hefele  was  a  Catholic  of  the  moderate  German  school. 
He  opposed  the  dogma  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  but  acquiesced 
in  the  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council.  We  shall  look  for  the 
translation  of  the  next  volume,  in  which  the  case  of  Honorius  will 
be  treated,  with  much  interest. 

*  The  Ten  Great  ReUgiona ;  Part  II.  A  Comparison  of  aU  BeligionB,  by  Jamss 
Fbeehak  Clabxs.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.,  1S83. 

t  A  History  of  (he  Councils  of  the  Church,  etc  By  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Hxfelb, 
D.B.  Vol.  in,  A.  D..  431  to  A.  D.  461.  Translated,  etc.  Bdinburgh:  T.  ft  T. 
Clark,  1883. 
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The  Art  Amatbub  for  Jane  contains  a  profusion  of  designs  for 
<3hina  painting,  including  pansies  for  a  plaque,  cherry  blossoms 
for  a  panel,  honeysuckle  for  a  vase  and  columbine  for  dessert 
plate.  Some  South  Kensington  borders  and  a  quaint  chasuble 
ornament  are  provided  for  the  needleworkers ;  there  are  over 
twenty  monogramt',  about  forty  designs  for  jewelers'  use,  and  a 
page  of  capital  borders  from  the  Cincinnati  School  of  Design  to 
accompany  the  second  of  the  lessons  in  **Wood  Carving  for 
Amateurs/'  Specially  attractive  articles  are  those  on  ^'Entre- 
tat,"  with  eight  illustrations  by  Henry  Bacon,  and  on  "  John  La 
Farge,  Artist  and  Decorator,*'  with  illustrations  of  his  work  in 
mural  painting  and  stained  glass,  the  latter  from  the  Vanderbilt 
houses.  Other  important  topics  are  the  Paris  Salon,  recent  Lon- 
don exhibitions,  modern  pottery  at  Bethnal  Green,  sketching  from 
nature  in  oil,  flower  painting,  and  chalk  and  crayon  drawing  with 
striking  illustrations  by  Millet  and  others.  J.  C.  Beck  with  has  a 
charcoal  sketch  of  a  pretty  and  piquant  damsel,  and  there  are 
€ight  examples  of  last-century  miniatures  by  Conway  and  others. 
Price,  35  cents ;  per  annum,  $4.  Montague  Marks,  publisher,  23 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  June  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  presents  as  a  fron- 
tispiece **Ro8a  Triplex"  drawn  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
A  paper  on  Bastien-Lepage,  painter  and  psychologist,  by  W.  C. 
Brownell,  with  portrait  and  two  engravings.  An  article  on  San 
Francisco,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  five  engravings.  A 
poem  by  Austin  Dobson,  illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway.  An 
article  on  "Women  at  Work:  decoration,"  by  Leader  Scott. 
**•  Virtuosity,"  a  full  page  engraving  from  the  picture  of  W.  J. 
Martens.  More  about  Benvenuto  Cellini,  with  four  engravings. 
The  girl  student  in  Paris,  by  Alice  Greene.  Out  of  doors  in 
SuiTcy,  by  H.  E.  Ward,  with  six  engravings  by  Barraud.  The 
Lugano  frescoes,  by  Catherine  Duncan.  Andreas  Hofer  at 
InnsbrUck  from  the  picture  by  Franz  Defregger.  Musical  instru- 
ments as  works  of  art,  by  John  Leyland,  with  four  engravings. 
Ultimus  Romanorum,  with  four  engravings.  The  chronicle  of  art. 
American  art  notes.  Yearly  subscriptions,  $3.60.  Single  num- 
ber, 35  cents.     Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  ifc  Co.,  New  York. 
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Akhclb   L— the    relation    BETWEEN    CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND  HEATHEN   SYSTEMS   OF  RELIGION. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  conquest,  and  as  such  is 
brought  into  vital  contact  with  every  form  of  heathen  religious 
beliet  It  follows  that  a  just  appreciation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  religions  which  it  aims  to  supplant, 
is  an  essential  qualification  for  the  missionary  in  his  work  of 
evangelization.  The  Apostle  Paul  did  not  resolve  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  in  any  narrow  sense  that 
would  cause  him  to  ignore  the  previous  religious  training  and 
convictions  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  lead  into  a  truer  and 
nobler  life.  Ignorance  of  a  man's  religious  convictions  involves 
an  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of  approach  to  his  mind  and 
heart  On  the  other  hand  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  the 
doctrines  of  heathen  religions  must  tend  to  dangerous  com- 
promises between  truth  and  falsehood,  to  an  adulteration  of  the 
new  wine  of  life  with  the  old  dregs' of  human  error,  that  min- 
ister only  disease  and  death.  But  the  task  of  judging  justly  of 
strange  religious  systems  is  confessedly  a  difficult  one.     If  it  is 
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found  not  easy  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  in  scientific 
investigations,  much  more  is  this  true  in  ethical  and  religious 
investigations.  Men  in  their  estimation  of  truth  are  often  un- 
consciously biased  by  education,  by  their  mental  qualities,  and 
above  all  by  their  state  of  heart.  How  often  do  we  read  from 
the  hands  of  different  writers  conflicting  accounts  of  heathen 
systems  of  worship;  and  this  too  from  men  of  equal  intelli* 
gence,  and  opportunities  for  investigation.  But  the  subject  is 
too  important  for  us  to  shrink  from  its  examination  through 
fear  of  being  betrayed  into  error  in  our  conclusions.  Rather 
should  we  be  warned  by  the  difficulties  to  conduct  our  inquiries 
with  caution  and  candor,  and  with  charity  towards  those  who 
may  chance  to  differ  from  us  in  our  conclusions. 

I. — We  would  first  remark  as  introductory  to  our  discussion, 
that  heathen  systems  of  religion  are  providential  in  their  estab- 
lishment and  in  their  development ;  and  that  while  they  con- 
tain much  that  is  false  and  evil,  as  measured  by  the  Christian 
standard,  they  also  contain  much  that  is  true  and  good ;  and 
further,  that  the  truths  which  lie  imbedded  in  these  systems 
have  operated  as  powerful  conserving  elements  in  heathen  civil- 
izations, preserving  them  from  that  swift  disintegration  which 
the  evil  passions  of  men  tend  to  bring  about  Confucian 
scholars  tell  us  that  man's  dignity  above  the  birds  and  beasta 
is  found  in  his  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Five  Rela- 
tions, and  that  Confucius,  in  unfolding  and  emphasizing  the 
teachings  of  the  Ancient  Sages,  had  preserved  subsequent 
generations  from  degenerating  to  the  condition  of  birds  and 
beasts.  If  we  study  the  history  of  China  this  estimation  of  the 
Confucian  doctrine  is  abundantly  confirmed.  From  the  earliest 
times  until  the  present  day  China  has  ever  and  anon  been  deso- 
lated with  the  terrible  scourge  of  civil  war,  fed  by  the  wild 
passions  of  hatred,  greed,  and  ambition.  But  at  length  some 
chieftain  has  appeared  more  powerful  than  his  rivals,  who, 
whether  from  conviction  or  a  wise  policy,  has  brought  order 
out  of  confusion,  and  restored  peace  to  society,  by  reorganizing 
government  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ancient  Sages 
concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  men. 

Buddhism  in  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  Gautama,  and  in 
its  development  by  his  disciples,  is  a  religion  of  self-abnegation 
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and  a  boandless  charity.  Both  in  China  and  Japan  it  has 
united  with  the  best  elements  of  Confucianism  to  check  man's 
selfish  greed  for  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power.  Happily  Gau- 
tama, thougb  ignorant  of  God,  drew  largely  from  his  moral 
intuitions  in  his  religious  teachings,  and  thus  Buddhism  next 
to  Christianity  has  been  a  religion  of  humanity.  Who  will 
deny  that  in  ita  teaching  concerning  benevolence,  humility, 
truthfulness,  purity,  compassion,  it  has  exerted  a  restraining 
influence  against  the  evil  passions  of  selfishness,  pride,  false- 
hood, lust  and  cruelty.  Its  power  to  subdue  the  fierce  natures 
of  men  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  its  influence  upon  the 
Mongolian  character.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  vast  hordes  of  Mongols  followed  their  intrepid  leaders 
over  a  wider  sweep  of  conquest  than  history  had  before  recorded, 
—  from  the  Pacific  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south  almost  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
on  the  north;  and  their  conquests  were  everywhere  marked 
with  that  savage  cruelty  that  testifies  to  their  wild,  ungovemed 
natures.  But  Buddhism,  through  Tibet,  was  gradually  propa- 
gated in  Mongolia,  and  was  accepted  with  the  ardor  of  a  rude 
and  superstitious  people ;  and  the  influence  of  its  doctrines  of 
humanity  in  modifying  their  ruthless  character  has  been  marked 
and  unquestionable. 

If.  we  turn  to  the  religion  of  Ancient  Greece  we  find  it  to  be 
rather  the  product  of  a  gorgeous  rosthetic  fancy  than  a  deep 
religious  faith.  The  Greeks,  though  broken  into  separate 
States,  which  were  constantly  warring  with  one  another  for 
supremacy,  yet  were  united  by  their  religious  institutions,  their 
feasts  and  games,  and  above  all  by  the  Delphic  Oracle  where 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  was  held,  the  real  central  power  of 
Greece.  The  Greeks  transferred  to  the  gods  their  highest  ideals 
of  grace  and  perfection,  along  with  the  entire  range  of  human 
desires  and  passions,  and  in  return  their  delicate  and  refined 
religion,  operated  with  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  thoughts  of 
the  people,  stimulating  sculpture  and  elocution,  literature  and 
art,  and  carrying  Grecian  culture  far  beyond  that  of  surround- 
ing nations,  making  the  incomparable  productions  of  this  gifted 
people  models  for  imitation  in  subsequent  ages. 

Roman  Imperial  worship  had  altogether  a  historical  develop- 
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ment  along  with  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  power.  Virtue  is 
the  one  bulwark  of  strength  in  a  government  by  the  people^ 
and  in  the  general  decay  of  morality  the  Eoman  State  was 
saved  from  anarchy  and  dissolution  by  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment being  grasped  by  a  single  powerful  hand.  The  deifica- 
tion of  men  illustrious  for  virtue  or  deeds  of  valor  has  been 
common  in  every  heathen  land.  The  Eoman  regard  for  law 
and  authority,  stimulated  by  the  strong  instinct  of  self-protec- 
tion against  lawless  power,  led  them  to  clothe  their  emperors 
with  ever-increasing  dignity,  until  they  gave  them  seats  among 
the  gods,  and  for  the  first  time  the  heterogeneous  nationalities 
united  under  the  Roman  dominion,  were  united  in  religion  by 
the  magnificent  ceremonial  of  Imperial  worship.  It  was  under 
the  ablest  Emperors  that  this  new  system  of  worship  received 
its  highest  development,  and  by  its  magnificent  temples,  its  im- 
posing array  of  officiating  priests,  its  splendid  festivals  and  costly 
games,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  power,  and  defer 
the  day  of  its  overthrow. 

IT.  But  we  turn  from  this  hasty  sketch  of  some  of  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  heathen  religious  teachings,  to  give  a  like 
hasty  sketch  of  the  tendency  of  heathen  religions  to  exaggerate 
and  distort  those  truths  to  which  they  give  the  greatest  promi- 
nence, and  to  ignore  or  neglect  other  truths  which  in  Christain 
teachings  occupy  an  equal  or  a  higher  place. 

The  doctrine  of  obedience  to  parents  has  received  in  China 
an  abnormal  development,  until  this  secondary  obligation  has 
usurped  the  place  of  the  primary  obligation  of  obedience  to 
God.  The  essence  of  heathenism  is  found  in  the  worship  of 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  and  the  fact  that  Confu- 
cianism conserves  the  important  doctrine  of  filial  piety,  does 
not  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of  being  a  false  system  of  crea- 
ture worship.  Perhaps  we  should  look  in  vain  for  a  better 
illustration  of  the  saying  that  '*  an  exaggerated  truth  may  be- 
come a  dangerous  error."  It  is  far  less  difficult  to  convince 
the  heathen  of  the  folly  of  image  worship,  than  to  separate  the 
tangled  threads  of  truth  and  error  in  the  system  of  ancestral 
worship,  and  thus  persuade  their  consciences  that  it  contains  an 
element  of  evil.  But  by  so  far  as  ancestral  worship  has  ob- 
tained a  stronger  hold  upon  the  moral  and  religious  convictions 
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of  men  than  image  worship,  by  so  far  is  its  antagonism  to  the 
pare  Theism  of  Christianity  more  subtle  and  obstinate.  Again 
the  duty  of  filial  obedience  in  its  perpetual  reiteration  has  al  - 
most  buried  from  sight^the  related  duties  of  husband  to  wife 
and  of  parent  to  child.  Mencius  defends  himself  from  the 
charge  of  keeping  company  with  a  man  who  has  a  national  rep- 
utation for  unfilial  conduct,  by  explaining  that  the  conduct  of 
his  friend  is  misunderstood,  that  his  only  offense  is  that  of 
excessively  urging  his  father  to  right  conduct  resulting  in  his 
father's  driving  him  from  home.  But  that  he  has  the  true  spirit 
of  obedience  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  sent  away  his 
wife  and  drove  forth  his  son,  denying  himself  the  happiness  of 
their  cherishing  attentions  because  he  had  offended  his  father. 
If  Mencius  does  not  intend  to  approve  of  the  rejection  of  wife 
and  child  as  a  right  act,  he  at  least  shows  no  realization  of  its 
injustice  and  cruelty.  In  Mencius*  list  of  five  unfilial  things 
we  find  as  one,  "  selfish  attachment  to  wife  and  children,"  and 
this  offense  is  often  discussed  in  Chinese  writings,  while  the 
opposite,  of  neglect  of  wife  and  children  through  excessive 
attention  to  the  wishes  of  parents,  is  never  mentioned.  The 
effect  of  this  distorted  teaching  is  seen  in  the  very  constitution 
of  Chinese  society.  Women  are  not  companions  but  servants, 
at  best  to  be  treated  only  with  condescending  kindness,  and 
kept  in  careful  subordination  to  the  will  of  the  stronger  sex, 
excluding  them  from  those  opportunities  of  culture  which 
would  place  them  at  the  side  and  not  at  the  feet  of  those  with 
whom  their  destinies  are  linked  in  life.  On  one  occasion  Con- 
fucius* disciple  Ch*en  K^ang  sought  to  learn  from  the  Master's 
son,  Po  Yii,  whether  he  had  received  lessons  of  instruction 
from  his  father  different  from  those  imparted  to  others.  Among 
the  things  learned  by  this  inquiry  was  an  inference  concerning 
the  relation  between  Confucius  and  his  son,  that  "The  superior 
man  maintains  a  distant  reserve  towards  his  son."  The  Confu- 
cian ideal  of  the  relation  between  parent  and  child  is  one  of 
dignified  reserve,  while  that  between  child  and  parent  is  one  of 
assiduous  servility.  Society  organized  upon  the  basis  of  such 
principles  can  but  tend  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  hearty  obedi- 
ence to  parents,  and  to  produce  instead  the  multiplied  forms  of 
a  cold  and  dead  mannerism. 
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As  Confucianism  centres  its  thought  in  the  family,  so  Bud- 
dhism centres  its  thought  in  the  individual.  Deliverance  from 
the  dominion  of  sorrow  and  evil  through  the  slow  process  of 
self-discipline  is  the  goal  of  its  instructions.  But  the  duty  of 
self-discipline  is  magniSed  to  inordinate  proportions,  to  the 
neglect  of  duties  to  family  and  society.  Our  Saviour  rebuked 
the  Jews  for  making  void  the  word  of  God  by  their  traditions, 
saying  that  "If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother, 
that  wherewith  thou  migbtest  have  been  profited  by  me  is 
Corban,  that  is  to  say,  *  Given  to  God' ;  ye  no  longer  suffer  him 
to  do  ought  for  his  father,  or  his  mother."  In  like  manner 
Buddhism  makes  void  the  word  of  God  written  in  every  human 
heart,  in  teaching  men  to  renounce  the  claims  of  family  and 
society  in  a  vain  effort  at  self -purification.  In  Mongolia  and 
Tibet  the  celibate  priests  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  the  Chinese  Government  shrewdly  en- 
courages this  condition  of  things,  to  the  end  that  population 
may  not  increase,  and  control  may  be  more  easily  exercised. 
It  is  true  that  the  same  error  which  we  are  pointing  out  in 
Buddhism  has  existed  in  the  Christian  church,  but  only  as  a 
later  element  of  human  corruption  and  not  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  life. 

The  Grecian  Religion — while  by  the  noble  and  beautiful 
forms  which  art  gave  to  its  divinities  it  stimulated  aesthetic  cul- 
ture— by  its  exhibition  of  the  vices  of  the  gods  corrupted  the 
morality  of  the  people.  The  impure  myths  represented  in 
pictures  and  statues,  enacted  in  plays,  and  rehearsed  in  song, 
tended  to  poison  the  very  fountains  of  social  purity.  Says 
Pinto,  "  Everybody  will  begin  to  excuse  his  own  vices  when  he 
is  convinced  that  similar  wickednesses  are  always  being  per- 
petrated by  the  kindred  of  the  Gods.''  **  If  I  could  only  catch 
Aphrodite,"  exclaimed  Antisthenes,  "I  would  pierce  her  through 
with  a  javelin,  she  has  corrupted  so  many  of  our  modest  and 
excellent  women."  And  this  evil  struck  deeper  than  the 
Grecian  Sages  apprehended,  their  own  moral  vision  being  ob- 
scured by  the  corrupting  atmosphere  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. The  pure  virtues  of  the  family  life  were  but  imper- 
fectly appreciated  by  the  noblest  minds  of  Greece.  Says 
Uhlhorn  :  "  The  family  life,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  words, 
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the  Greek  did  not  know."  Plato  makes  a  community  of  wives 
a  characteristic  of  his  ideal  republic.  Socrates  asks  of  one  of 
bis  friends,  "Is  there  a  human  being  with  whom  you  talk  less 
than  with  your  wifa"  He  frequented  the  house  of  Aspasia, 
the  mistress  of  Pericles,  and  in  this  strange  society  discoursed 
on  virtue  !  He  visited  Theodota,  a  woman  of  similar  character 
and  counseled  her  how  best  to  prosecute  her  business  of  win- 
ning and  keeping  "friends."  Demgsthenes  tells  us  without 
seeming  appreciation  of  the  social  evil  involved,  "  We  have 
ethers  for  our  pleasure,  wives  to  bear' us  children  and  to  care  for 
our  households."  Thus  while  Grecian  civilization  was  flower- 
ing forth  its  most  exquisite  forms  of  external  beauty,  a  canker 
was  already  forming  in  its  heart  which  boded  speedy  decay 
and  dissolution. 

The  growth  of  Roman  Imperialism  marked  a  stage  of  decline 
in  the  virtue  of  the  people.  Already  powerful  forces  of  evil 
were  operating  that  tended  to  disintegrate,  and  the  one  door  of 
escape  from  social  anarchy  was  found  in  a  central  autocracy. 
The  dignity  of  the  Soman  citizen  was  crushed  beneath  the 
heavy  wheels  of  the  Imperial  Juggernaut,  and  the  rights  of 
men  were  surrendered  before  the  altars  of  the  national  gods. 
But  at  last  these  gods  proved  themselves  to  be  all  too  human 
before  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  wild  barbarian  hordes,  and 
Boman  effete  civilization  gave  place  to  a  new  civilization,  rude 
indeed  at  first,  but  vigorouSj  and  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. Doctrines  concerning  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  man  which  were  lost  by  the  Greeks  in  anarchy,  and 
by  the  Romans  in  despotism,  have  been  recast  by  Christianity 
as  a  powerful  leaven  into  the  new  civilization,  which  is  reor- 
ganizing society  after  the  pattern  of  a  loftier  ideal  than  entered 
into  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  to  conceive,  and 
the  grand  truth  is  coming  to  be  ever  more  clearly  apprehended 
that  all  men  are  equals  in  their  common  dependence  upon  the 
one  great  Ruler  above. 

In  early  ages  men,  by  observation,  gained  a  fragmentary 
knowledge  concerning  the  relation  of  the  stars  in  their  courses, 
but  without  the  unifying  truth  of  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  a 
system  of  worlds,  their  knowledge  remained  crude  and  imper- 
fect; so  heathen  religions  have  embodied  fragments  of  knowl- 
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edge  concerning  the  relations  and  the  duties  of  men,  but 
without  the  unifying  truth  of  God  as  the  centre  of  a  great 
spiritual  system,  such  knowledge  has  remained  crude  and 
admixed  with  error,  powerless  to  organize  itself  into  a  con- 
sistent whole.  Lao  Tsu,  the  founder  of  Taoism,  apprehended 
the  truth  that  there  is  a  subtle,  invisible  law  operating  every- 
where in  nature,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  bring  his 
life  into  harmony  with  this  law  ;  but  in  striving  to  attain  this 
end  through  self-renunciaiion  he  cast  off  those  obligations  ta 
society  which  nature  has  linked  the  life  of  every  man  to  his 
fellow  man.  In  the  religion  of  India  we  read  of  the  self- 
existent,  eternal  Brahma  as  the  source  of  all  being.  But  we 
look  in  vain  for  this  shadow  of  truth  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
clear  substance  of  Christian  revelation.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
a  long  and  weary  course  of  discipline  is  not  conscious  joy  in 
the  presence  of  the  Ineffable  One,  but  rather  reabsorption  into 
a  vague,  impersonal  That  The  being  in  whose  face  we  had 
almost  caught  the  lineaments  of  the  Christian's  God,  vanishes 
in  the  popular  worship  into  obscurity  and  forgetfulness,  and 
the  truth  of  the  dignity  of  the  soul  of  man  in  its  origin  is  cor- 
rupted by  human  pride  into  the  cruel  and  degrading  system  of 
caste. 

III.  But  let  us  further  inquire  what  heathen  systems  of 
religion  teach  us  concerning  God,  sin,  holiness,  redemption, 
immortality.  Universal  history  unites  in  testifying  with  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  that  mankind  have  never  liked  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge.  But  men  cannot  break  loose  from 
their  environments,  they  cannot  wholly  stifle  thought,  or  silence 
the  warnings  of  conscience ;  and  so  there  come  to  us  ever  and 
anon  plaintive  voices  from  out  the  midst  of  heathenism,  as 
from  lost  children  wretched  in  their  wanderings  from  a  father's 
home,  and  crying  for  guidance  to  a  place  of  rest  and  peaca 
As  human  nature  in  its  degeneracy  yet  retains  many  lineaments 
of  character  which  point  to  the  Divinity  of  its  origin,  so  too 
the  broken  fragments  of  a  Divine  original  reappear  amid  the 
corrupted  forms  of  heathen  worship.  But  like  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture reflected  from  the  shattered  surface  of  a  mirror,  we  catch 
but  glimpses  of  the  original,  and  are  ever  baffled  in  our  ef- 
fort to  discover  the  completed  imaga     We  learn  by  inquiry 
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into  the  early  history  of  the  human  race,  that  the  first  steps  of 
apostasy  from  God  were  through  the  deification  of  those  objects 
and  powers  in  nature  in  which  the  Divine  energy  was  most 
conspicuously  manifested  in  the  government  and  protection  of 
men.  Job  in  his  suflFering  urged  his  innocence  of  this  form  of 
creature  worship  which  prevailed  about  him.  "K  I  beheld 
the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and 
my  heart  has  been  secretly  enticed,  Or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
my  hand :  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.'' 
Shun,  the  sage  emperor  of  China,  presented  a  burnt  oflfering  to 
heaven,  and  sacrificed  in  order  to  the  hills  and  rivers.  He 
divided  his  empire  into  twelve  provinces,  appointing  in  each  a 
central  mountain  as  a  guardian  divinity  over  the  surrounding 
country.  And  this  nature  worship  which  thus  appears  com- 
pletely organized  in  the  very  dawn  of  Chinese  history  has  been 
crystalized  in  the  State  religion,  descending  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  is  an  interesting  discovery  in  philology  that 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  were 
identical  in  origin  with  the  Dyaus  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the 
Hindu  Veda,  and  that  their  meaning  was  sky,  or  the  shining 
one.  But  while  the  unimaginative  mind  of  the  Chinese  has 
clung  to  the  early  conception  of  heaven  as  the  exalted  ruler, 
the  shining  one  of  the  early  Aryans  was  swiftly  changed  by 
their  active  imaginations  into  new  and  scarcely  recognizable 
forms.  In  the  further  degeneracy  of  heathen  worship  we  dis- 
cover two  tendencies,  one  scholastic,  the  other  popular.  To 
more  reflective  minds  nature  in  all  its  rich  variety  of  manifest- 
ations, has  been  bound  together  in  the  unity  of  an  all-pervasive 
law,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  intelligent  source  of  such  direct- 
ing, sustaining  law,  the  universe  has  been  thought  to  be  self- 
evolved  and  self-sustained ;  and  thus  pantheism  is  the  dreary, 
desert  waste  through  which  scholastic  heathenism  wanders  in  a 
vain  search  for  the  springs  of  the  water  of  life.  But  to  the 
popular  mind  each  energy  in  nature  has  its  presiding  deity. 
The  winds  and  the  rain,  growth  and  decay,  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, peace  and  war,  life  and  death,  each  and  all  are  ruled  by 
their  respective  gods,  who  are  to  be  supplicated  and  propitia- 
ted by  gifts  and  oflferings.  Thus  the  indictment  of  Scripture 
against  the  Gentile  world  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  his- 
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tory  that,  "  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools 
and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man." 

But  if  heathenism  fails  to  teach  us  concerning  the  character 
of  God,  it  necessarily  fails  to  teach  us  concerning  the  nature  of 
sin.  There  is  an  order  of  truth  which  we  discern  in  the  Bibli- 
cal revelation,  God  must  first  be  made  known  in  the  holiness  of 
his  character,  in  the  just  requirements  of  his  law,  before  sin 
can  stand  revealed  as  exceedingly  sinful.  The  Bible  narrative 
is  a  record  of  human  transgressions,  not  against  conscience 
flimply,  or  against  the  abstract  law  of  right  but  against  the 
living  God,  who  cannot  look  upon  iniquity  with  allowance. 
Thus  the  Biblical  conception  of  sin  is  heart  alienation  from 
Ood.  The  sinful  human  heart  is  a  deep  fountain  of  bitter 
waters  that  sends  forth  a  corrupting  stream  through  all  the 
channels  of  life.  But  heathenism  conceives  of  sin  chiefly  in 
its  human  relations,  an4  even  in  these  lower  relations  its  guilt 
and  defilement  is  but  imperfectly  apprehended.  It  is  a  disease 
— to  be  cured  by  self  discipline  ;  a  debt — to  be  canceled  by 
meritorious  acts;  ignorance — to  be  removed  by  study  and  con- 
templation. Confucius  was  perpetually  talking  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Sages  could  transform  the 
lives  of  men  and  the  institutions  of  society ;  and  this  in  strange 
blindness  to  all  the  lessons  which  the  history  of  the  past  had 
taught,  and  which  his  own  experience  confirmed  concerning 
the  deep-seated  virulence  of  sin;  and  these  shallow  sentiments 
were  crystalized  in  Classic  phrase,  to  be  repeated  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  by  admiring  disciples,  while  the  power  of 
sin  was  unbroken,  and  the  institutions  of  society  remained 
unreformed. 

As  heathenism  fails  in  its  conception  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  so 
does  it  fail  in  its  ideal  of  a  holy  life.  In  its  forgetfulness  of 
Ood,  and  the  perfections  of  his  character,  it  forms  for  itself 
dwarfed  and  distorted  models  of  virtue,  the  creations  of  dark- 
ened understandings  and  of  diseased  spiritual  vision.  The 
founders  of  religions  have  all  been  men  who  have  embodied 
their  doctrines  in  their  lives,  and  thus  their  lives  have  become 
models  for  imitation  by  their  followers.  In  Lao  Tsu  we  see  a 
man  earnest  and  contemplative,  who  with  a  philosopher's  eye 
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perceives  that  the  end  of  worldly  strife  and  ambition  is  vanity 
and  emptiness,  bat  who  hides  himself  from  those  evils  which 
be  cannot  remedy,  seeking  to  subdue  his  earthly  appetites  by 
a  life  of  apathy  and  inaction,  and  the  goal  of  all  this  self -dis- 
cipline is  not  transformation  into  the  image  of  the  living  G-od, 
but  assimilation  to  a  blind,  unconscious  power  in  nature. 

To  the  followers  of  Confucius  the  character  of  their  great 
master  is  complete  in  every  human  virtue  ;  and  a  just  estima- 
tion of  his  life  must  give  him  a  high  place  among  the  distin- 
guished names  of  the  heathen  world.  He  saw  with  clearness 
and  stated  with  accuracy  many  important  truths  concerning 
the  relations  and  duties  of  men.  He  was  pure  in  life,  earnest 
and  sincere  in  his  convictions,  and  anxious  to  correct  the  evils 
of  his  times.  But  his  thoughts  were  wholly  centered  in  this 
present  life.  He  describes  himself  as  one  who  in  his  eager 
pursuit  of  knowledge  forgets  his  food,  and  in  the  joy  of  its 
attainment  forgets  his  sorrows,  and  who  does  not  perceive  that 
old  age  is  coming  on.  He  dismisses  his  disciple's  inquiry  con- 
cerning death  as  involving  mysteries  that  he  cannot  explain. 
In  his  sickness  he  displays  no  sense  of  the  need  of  prayer.  He 
commends  the  formal  worship  of  the  gods,  but  warns  that  they 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance.  Thus  the  horizon  of  Confucius' 
thoughts  was  bounded  by  the  present  life,  and  the  impress  of 
his  teachings  is  abundantly  manifested  in  the  worldly  character 
of  this  people. 

Buddha  is  represented  to  us  as  one  having  the  profoundest 
sympathy  with  the  misery  of  humanity.  But  to  him  there  is 
no  Heavenly  Father  to  whom  the  earthly  child  can  look  for 
guidance ;  there  is  no  light  of  hope  to  allure  the  soul  to  the 
joys  of  a  brighter  world ;  existence  is  misery,  and  the  only 
escape  is  in  the  dark,  silent  vacuity  of  Nirvana.  With  what 
relief  do  we  turn  from  these  heathen  conceptions  of  a  holy  life 
to  the  life  which  Christ  lived  among  men.  Who  so  humble  as 
He  ?  Who  so  pure  and  true  ?  Who  so  full  of  sympathy  and 
compassion  ?  Who  so  unselfish  in  his  suffering  love?  Though 
for  a  little  time  a  dweller  in  the  world,  His  life  was  above  the 
world,  centered  in  God.  In  Him  the  image  of  God  lost  in 
Eden  was  restored  again  to  men,  and  the  curse  of  death  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  blessed  hope  of  immortal  life. 
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As  beathenism  hides  from  itself  its  deep  heart  alienation 
from  God,  and  deceives  itself  with  false  patterns  of  virtue,  so  it 
has  no  clear  conception  of  the  true  means  of  redemption  from 
the  dominion  of  sin.  Instances  may  indeed  be  multiplied  of 
attempts  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  thus  avert  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.  The  blood  offering  for  sin,  so  prominent  in  the 
Jewish  worship,  has  reappeared  in  many  of  the  heathen  sys- 
tems of  religion  ;  and  in  this  ceremony  we  read  the  more  seri- 
ous confession  of  heathen  consciousness  that  a  reparation  is 
needed  to  avert  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  while  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion  the  thought  of  expiation  grew  ever  clearer,  until  it 
culminated  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  ot  Christ,  in  heathen  re- 
ligions it  has  grown  ever  more  vague  and  shadowy,  hidden 
under  less  serious  forms  of  worship,  consisting  of  gifts  and 
offerings,  of  feasts  and  processions,  of  penances  and  purifica- 
tions. The  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  as  full  of  moral  obliquity 
as  men,  and  hence  the  end  of  worship  was  rarely  to  appease 
offended  justice,  but  chiefly  to  win  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and 
secure  their  protection  and  help.  The  gods  of  the  Romans 
were  beings  of  official  rank  and  dignity,  to  be  approached  with 
punctilious  ceremonies,  and  from  these  forms  of  worship  the 
proud  Roman  turned  away  with  the  comfortable  thought  that 
his  accounts  for  the  present  were  balanced  with  the  gods.  We 
have  in  the  early  history  of  China  the  beautiful  incident  of  the 
Emperor  Tang  offering  himself  in  a  form  of  sacrifice  to  Shang 
Ti  as  a  substitute  for  the  people,  to  arrest  the  miseries  of  pro- 
tracted famine.  But  the  history  of  Confucianism  reveals  no 
growing  need  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  of  a  mediator  to  restore 
the  broken  relation  between  God  and  man.  Self-culture  in 
imitation  of  the  Ancient  Sages  is  an  all-sufficient  power  to 
eliminate  the  last  vestiges  of  evil  from  the  human  heart.  In 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  there  is  no  offended  God  to  be  propi- 
tiated, and  self-renunciation,  which  is  but  another  form  of  self- 
culture  is  the  one  road  of  escape  from  the  evils  of  life.  We 
learn  that  the  fall  of  man,  as  recorded  in  Genesis,  was  a  revolt 
from  subjection  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  self  will  of  an 
apostate  race  has  driven  forward  the  different  nations  of  men, 
under  the  ineradicable  religious  instinct,  each  in  its  own  pecu- 
liar line  of  self-purification.     And   this  self-discipline,   apart 
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from  dependence  od  help  from  G-od,  tends  to  pride  and  self- 
complacency.  It  is  the  work-righteousness  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  condemns.  And  precisely  here  is  the  root  of  the  deep 
antagonism  which  heathenism  has  ever  shown  toward  Chris- 
tianity. The  doctrines  of  Christianity  centre  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  to  every  phase  of  heathenism  the  cross  of  Christ  is 
a  stumbling-block  and  an  offense.  It  condemns  the  world  as 
guilty  before  God  and  powerless  for  self-deliverance :  and  to 
this  sentence  the  human  heart  cries  out  in  rebellion,  until 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  God,  and  taught  to  utter  the  publican's 
prayer :  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

Belief  in  a  future  life  of  some  form  is  common  to  the  various 
heathen  religions ;  but  to  them  all  the  world  beyond  the  grave 
is  a  vague  and  shadowy  region.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  the  Christian  scholar,  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  so 
prominent  and  vital  in  his  own  religious  thoughts,  was  so  slow 
in  emerging  into  light  in  the  ancient  Scriptures.  But  the  his- 
tory of  heathenism  testifies  that  the  thought  of  immortality, 
apart  from  the  knowledge  of  the  just  and  holy  God  who  in- 
habits eternity,  has  no  necessarily  ennobling  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  men,  but  rather  that  it  constantly  lends  itself  as  a  ready 
element  in  those  superstitions  which  darken  and  degrade  the 
lives  of  men.  And  thus  we  recognize  the  wisdom  of  that 
progress  of  doctrine  which  first  teaches  man  his  duty  towards 
God,  and  upon  this  sure  foundation  builds  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  The  Apostle  Paul  describes  the  heathen  as 
**  Having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world,"  and  while 
the  voices  that  come  to  us  from  heathenism  concerning  the 
future  life  are  confused  and  discordant,  the  prevailing  under- 
tone is  that  of  sadness iind  despair.  Life  is  seen  to  be  ebbing 
swiftly  to  a  close.  Like  a  shadow,  like  a  dream  men  pass 
away.  Writes  Tacitus  :  "  If  there  is  a  place  for  the  spirits  of 
the  pious,  if,  as  the  wise  suppose,  great  souls  do  not  become 
extinct  with  their  bodies.''  "  If"  says  Dr.  Uhlhorn,  "  in  that 
zf  lies  the  whole  torturing  uncertainty  of  heathenism."  We 
meet  another  phase  of  heathen  hopelessness  in  the  attempt  of 
some  to  smile  on  death  as  a  welcome  oblivion,  into  which  the 
soul  escapes  from  the  miseries  of  life.  Caesar  announced  be- 
fore an   approving  auditory  in  the  Eoman  Senate  that :  **  Be- 
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yond  this  life  there  is  no  place  for  trouble  or  joy ;"  and  Seneca 
consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  suicide  is  an  ever-opcD 
door  out  of  a  miserable  world, — a  door  through  which  many 
noble  Bomans  passed  into  eternity.  Thus  heathenism  like  a 
broken  vessel  driven  with  fierce  winds  and  scourged  with  wild 
waves,  drifts  on  towards  the  dark  unknown,  without  chart  or 
compass. 

IV.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  more  spiritual 
truths  which  lie  imbedded  in  heathen  systems  of  religion  is 
one  which  has  justly  occupied  the  attention  of  Christian  schol- 
ars. To  this  question  the  answer  is  often  given  that  they  are 
but  broken  fragments  of  the  primitive  Divine  revelation,  which 
has  been  preserved  among  the  diflferent  races  of  men.  Mtiller,. 
in  his  lecture  on  Missions,  tells  us  that:  "The  earliest  begin- 
nings of  all  religions  withdraw  themselves  by  necessity  from 
the  eyes  of  the  historian."  The  primeval  history  of  man  i» 
separated  from  the  early  history  of  the  ethnic  races  by  a  broad 
belt  of  fable  and  uncertainty.  It  follows  that  the  greatest 
modesty  and  care  should  be  exercised  in  tracing  truths  that 
appear  in  diflferent  religious  systems  to  a  common  origin.  A 
dozen  springs  scattered  over  the  surface  of  a  plain,  though 
they  send  forth  waters  alike  pure  and  sweet,  do  not  necessarily 
have  their  common  source  in  the  distant  mountain  lake.  But 
if  they  are  all  characterized  by  some  peculiar  flavor  identical 
with  the  waters  of  the  lake  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  a  common  source.  Thus  we  are  not  justified 
in  tracing  to  a  primitive  revelation  those  truths  and  ceremonies 
of  worship,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  religious  nature  of  man.  It  is  only  when  we  meet  with 
peculiar  truths  or  institutions  of  worship  analogous  to  those  of 
which  record  is  made  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  we  are 
justified  in  claiming  identity  of  origin. 

The  Persian  doctrines  concerning  Ahriman,  the  personal 
principle  of  evil,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  are  clearly  reflections 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  Adam. 
The  wide-spread  institution  of  sacrifice  among  ancient  na- 
tions is  a  rite  of  worship  so  peculiar  in  its  nature  that  its 
traditional  origin  seems  to  admit  of  little  question.  Amid  the 
nature-worship  and  polytheism  into  which  we  find  the  gentile 
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nations  sunk  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  many  scholars  believe 
that  they  recognize  the  fading  knowledge  of  the  living  God, 
and  trace  its  origin  to  the  pure  Theism  of  primeval  relation.* 
But  there  are  many  important  truths  concerning  the  relations 
and  obligations  of  man  that  are  woven  like  threads  of  gold  inta 
the  texture  of  heathen  religions,  that  bear  no  trace  of  a  foreign 
origin,  and  give  abundant  evidence  of  an  indigenous  birth  and 
an  independent  growth.  Heathen  ethical  and  religious  teacher* 
have  not  been  wholly  blind  to  the  hand-writing  of  God  in  na- 
ture and  providence,  and  upon  the  tablet  of  the  human  heart; 
and  without  a  revelation  Lao  Tsu  could  describe  the  grace  of 
humility,  Buddha  of  compassion,  and  Confucius  of  reciprocal 
kindness.  There  is  a  second  explanation  of  the  origin  of  those 
higher  conceptions  of  truth  that  are  found  in  heathen  reli- 
gions— that  they  are  Divine  revelation,  that  heathen  teachers 
were  inspired  oracles  of  God  .  We  are  not  surprised  that  writers 
should  hold  such  language  who  deny  the  peculiar  supernatural 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  in  spite  of  their  borrowed  Christian 
terminology  mean  only  that  all  religions  are  creations  of  the 
human  heart,  and  that  all  truth  is  a  Divine  revelation;  but 
such  language  is  occasionally  heard  from  the  lips  of  Christian 
scholars,  and  we  can  but  inquire  into  its  significance.  The 
Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  that  of  Divine,  supernatural 
direction  and  illumination  in  the  enunciation  of  truth,  and  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  Scriptural  testimony  to  the  proposition 
that  such  Divine  direction  and  illumination  is  given  to  the 
founders  of  heathen  systems  of  religion.  Throughout  the 
Bible  the  heathen  are  described  as  wandering  in  their  own  vain 
imaginations.  Isaiah  prophesies  of  the  time  when  God  shall 
destroy  *'  the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the 
vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations."  Paul  restrains  the  idola- 
trous citizens  of  Lystra  from  their  intended  worship  of  himself 
and  Barnabas  as  gods,  by  urging  them  to  turn  from  these  van- 
ities unto  the  living  God,  "  Who  in  time  past  suflTered  all 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  nevertheless  He  left  not 
himself  without  a  witness," — not  an  internal  revelation  in  the 

*  This  view  is  opposed  by  other  scholars  of  equal  candor  and  erudition.  It  ia 
urged  that  in  the  religions  of  India,  of  Persia  and  of  Greece  monotheistic  ideas 
do  not  grow  clearer  as  we  ascend  the  stream  of  early  history,  but  rather  that 
they  are  of  subsequent  growth,  the  results  of  philosophical  thought. 
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hearts  of  Sages  and  religious  teachers,  but  external  in  nature, 
— "in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladneaa." 
The  prophets  and  apostles  spake  as  men  sent  from  God,  con- 
scious that  they  were  entrusted  with  a  Divine  message  to  their 
fellow  men.  Their  language  was:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord," — 
^*  The  Lord  saith  unto  me," — "The  Lord  spake  thus  to  me," — 
"Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me/'  Their  testimony 
was  urgent  and  authoritative,  stamped  with  the  assurance  that 
their  words  were  the  words  of  God.  But  we  discover  no  such 
lofty  consciousness  of  being  the  bearers  of  a  Divine  message 
among  the  founders  of  heathen  systems  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  Socjrates  did  indeed  feel  himself  urged  by  the  voice 
of  an  accompanying  deamon  to  undertake  the  work  of  renova- 
ting society,  and  Confucius  regarded  himself  as  appointed  of 
heaven  to  correct  the  evils  of  his  times.  But  such  convictions 
of  heathen  reformers  were  dim  and  intangible  as  compared 
with  the  clear  consciousness  of  prophets  and  apostles  that  God 
waft  speaking  through  them  to  His  people.  Again  there  is  a 
unity  and  progress  of  doctrine  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  cul- 
minating in  the  completed  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  men,  while  in  heathenism  there  is  confusion  and  retro- 
gression,— men  thinking  themselves  wise  only  to  sink  into 
deeper  and  darker  depths  of  folly  and  hopelessness.  Above 
all  in  Jewish  history  while  on  the  human  side  there  is  a  per- 
sistent tendency  to  corruption  and  apostasy,  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion is  not  developed  from  within,  but  is  imposed  from  with- 
out, and  refuses  to  attach  to  itself  distorted  views  of  duty  and 
of  destiny,  and  in  its  symmetry  of  doctrine  and  perfection  of 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  men,  testifies  with  ever  clearer  em- 
phasis that  its  origin  is  Divine;  while  the  mingling  of  truth 
and  falsehood  in  heathen  religions  testifies  with  equal  emphasis 
that  their  origin  is  in  the  human  heart,  unilluminated  by  the 
sun-light  of  Divine  revelation. 

V.  The  relations  between  Christianity  and  heathenism  in 
the  past  teach  us  important  lessons  with  regard  to  those  rela- 
tions in  the  present  and  the  future.  If  Christianity  is  a  new 
wine  that  could  not  be  poured  into  the  old  bottles  of  Judaism, 
much  less  can  it  be  poured  into  the  broken  bottles  of  heathen- 
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ism.     The  early  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  was  seriously 
embarrassed  by  two  forms  of  heathen  thought  which  strove  to 
blend  themselves  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     The  first 
was   Gnosticism   which   cast  the  teachings  of  Christ  into  an 
alembic  along  with  those  of  Plato  and  Zoroaster,  and  sought  to 
produce  from  these  heterogeneous  elements  an  elixir  of  life. 
The  second  was  Manichaeisra,  which  in  a  similar  manner,  min- 
gled a  mutilated   Christianity  with  Persian  dualism  and  pan- 
theistic Buddhism.    The  result  of  this  compromise  with  heathen 
speculation  so  far  as  it  was  successful^  was  the  utter  loss  of  the 
vital  truths  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  religion.     The  doctrines 
of  human  guilt  and  a  Divine  atonement   were   buried   from 
sight  under  false  views  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  fanciful  con- 
ceptions of  the   person   and  work  of  Christ     The   Christian 
Church  came  forth  from  its  long  controversy  with  those  subtle 
forms  of  error,  with  the  deepened  conviction  that  the  truths 
received  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  not  detached  and 
fragmentary,  to  be  blended  at  the  caprice  of  men  with  human 
speculation,  but  rather  that  they  were  organic  and  complete  in 
themselves,  and  adapted  to  the  deepest  wants  of  man.     The 
causes  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  middle 
ages   can   be  traced  partly  to  contact  with   heathenism   from 
without,  but  chiefly  to  the  development  of   the  spirit  of  hea- 
thenism from  within.     The  growth  of  a  Christian   hierarchy, 
culminating  in  the  extravagant  and  unchristian  pretensions  of 
the  Papacy,  was  in  imitation  of  Roman  Imperialism.     Unscrip- 
tural  doctrines  concerning  purgatory,  the  worship  of  saints  and 
angels,    works  of  supererogation,    indulgences,  transubstantia- 
tion,   baptismal   regeneration,   priestly  absolution,  along  with 
ever-increasing  ostentation  in  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  and 
ever-deepening  poverty  of  spiritual  life,  mark  the  sure  drift  of 
the  Roman  church  back  again  into  the  darkness  of  heathenism  ; 
and  only  God  who  had  given  birth  to  his  church  in  the  begin- 
ning could  deliver  her  from  the  power  of  paganism  through 
the  severe  convulsion   of  the   Protestant   Reformation.     The 
Christian  church  is  doubtless  no  longer  in  danger  of  corruption 
from  the  crude  superstitions  of  heathenism,  but  there  is  a  not 
less  serious  source  of  danger  in  the  disposition  of  many  west- 
ern scholars  professedly  Christian,  to  degrade  Christianity  from 
VOL.  VI.  89 
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its  supreme  place  among  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  to  gire 
to  the  Soa.of  God  only  a  seat  of  honor  among  the  illustrious 
sons  of  men.  The  ancient  prophet  saw  in  a  vision  holy  water 
issuing  forth  from  the  temple  of  G-od,  and  flowing  onward  into 
the  desen  country,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  river  sprang  up 
beautiful  trees  whose  leaves  did  not  fade,  and  whose  fruit  was 
not  consumed.  Thus  the  river  of  life  that  issues  forth  from 
the  throne  of  God  flows  on  with  an  ever-deepening  current 
through  the  desert  of  a  sin-ruined  world,  giving  beauty  and 
gladness  to  all  along  its  borders.  Christianity  is  a  temple  of 
God,  not  built  with  human  hands,  resting  upon  inspired  proph- 
ets and  apostles  as  its  foundation,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  corner  stone.  We  bring  to  the  heathen  a  new  reli- 
gion,— God,  new  to  their  thoughts ;  life,  new  in  its  destiny  ; 
love,  new  in  its  compassion ;  sin,  new  in  its  guilt ;  holiness, 
new  in  its  perfection  ;  and  redemption,  new  in  its  power. 
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Abticlk  II.— evolution   AS   BEARING   ON    METHOD 
IN   TELEOLOGY. 

The  term  evolution  is  now  used  to  denote  both  a  natural 
process  and  man's  theory  of  Hiat  process,  that  is,  it  is  used  in 
both  a  subjective  and  objective  sense,  as  are  many  other  like 
terms.  The  term  in  its  formation  properly  denotes  only  the 
process,  and  the  theory  would  be  properly  denoted  by  the  term 
evolutionism,  which  is,  indeed,  sometimes  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. However,  as  it  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  context 
whether  the  term  evolution  be  used  in  an  objective  or  subjec- 
tive sense,  and  as  it  is  the  prevailing  usage  to  use  it  in  both 
significations,  we  shall  follow  the  practice  in  this  paper.  We 
may  note  likewise  that  the  term  final  causes  may  mean  either 
final  causes  in  the  concrete  or  the  abstract;  but  the  term  tele- 
ology is  now  employed  to  denote  the  doctrine  of  final  causes, 
although  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  term  final  causes  in  the 
same  sense. 

Evolution  may  be  described  popularly  as  the  doctrine  that 
all  things  grow.  It  is  then  a  simple  generalization  like  that  of 
Newton,  all  things  fall,  or  like  that  of  Hegel,  all  is  thought 
Men  perceived  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  progressive  phys- 
ical continuity  in  a  tree,  for  instance;  because  change  of  size 
in  a  tree  was  a  sufiiciently  rapid  process  to  be  observed  by 
men ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  relation  of  different  kinds  of 
trees,  men  could  at  first  see  no  progressive  physical  continuity. 
There  seeitied  great  gaps,  and  the  conception  prevailed  that 
Deity  set  down  upon  earth  the  first  plant  of  every  species ;  for 
individual  growth  was  readily  perceived,  but  racial  growth  was 
for  a  long  time  unrecognized  by  mankind.  Herein  we  see  the 
relativity  of  man.  Man  is  situated  in  the  same  evolutionary 
level  as  the  individual  tree ;  his  own  growth  and  life  are  equal 
to  the  growth  and  life  of  a  tree,  or  less  or  greater  by  a  small 
multiple,  and  hence  he  may  easily  trace  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dividual and  propagation  from  it,  but  the  aggregation  of  indi- 
vidaals  as  a  species  is  a  higher  level  in  space  and  time,  and 
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hence,  its  origin  being  physically  unexplained,  man  naturally 
referred  its  origin  to  the  direct  agency  of  an  Unseen  Being. 
But  the  progress  of  Paleontology  and  Zoology  showed  that  the 
derivation  of  species  from  species  was  probable.  Not  only 
did  biologists  seize  upon  the  idea  of  derivative  origin  as  a  val- 
uable working  hypothesis^  but  also  psychologists  and  sociolo* 
gists  and  even  theologians,  as  witness,  the  growth  of  Biblical 
Theology.  The  doctrine  had  already  been  known  to  physicists 
in  the  theory  of  the  convertibility  of  the  forces,  and  to  astron- 
omers in  the  nebular  theory.  It  was  but  natural  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  evolution,  being  seen  to  account  for  so  much,  should 
be  conceived  sufficient  to  account  for  all,  that  is,  that  there 
should  arise  an  evolutionary  philosophy  ;  and  we  do  find  that 
this  principle  was  quickly  applied  as  the  kej'  to  the  universe 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  so  we  have  the  evolutionary  philos- 
ophy of  to-day. 

Evolution  being  made  then  an  universal  principle,  it  was  in- 
evitable but  that  it  should  have  a  great  disturbing  effect  upon 
every  department  of  knowledge  and  speculation,  and  not  the 
least  has  been  its  influence  upon  Teleologj'.  In  this  paper  we 
shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  its  bearing  on  method  in  teleology^ 
and  particularly  as  completely  setting  aside  one  method  which 
has  long  been  in  use,  and  which  we  would  denominate  the 
argument  from  ignorance.  Various  hints  concerning  this  argu- 
ment have  been  given,  from  time  to  time,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  distinctly  and  specially  set  forth,  and  so- 
we  shall  make  this  the  chief  object  of  this  paper.  First  we 
shall  notice  to  some  extent  its  history,  and  then  we  shall  show 
it  as  unteleological,  and  as  rendered  wholly  untenable  by  the 
theory  of  evolution.  We  shall  then  consider  the  service  which 
evolution  has  thereby  rendered  to  teleology  and  the  theistic 
argument. 

The  savage  hears  the  thunder,  and,  ignorant  of  any  natural 
cause,  ascribes  it  to  a  supernatural,  the  voice  of  a  god.  The 
untutored  mind  is  ever  inclined  to  interpret  aJJ  the  phenomena 
of  nature  as  activities  of  personal  agents  like  himself;  but 
science,  continually  discovering  physical  causes,  does  away 
with  these  personal  agents.  This  conflict  between  mythology 
and  science  very  early  arose.     In  "  The  Clouds"  Aristophanes 
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thus  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  natural  philosophers  of  his  day  as 
represented  in  the  person  of  Socrates. 

''Strepa.    Hold  I  Olympian  Jupiter  I 

Is  he  no  god ! 
Socr.      What  Jupiter?    What  god? 

Prythee  no  more— away  with  him  at  once? 
Streps,    Say'st  thou  ?    Who  gives  us  rain  ?    Answer  me  that. 
Socr.      These  give  us  rain ;  as  I  will  straight  demonstrate  : 

Come  on  now.    When  did  you  e'er  see  it  rain 

Without  a  cloud  ?    If  Jupiter  gives  rain, 

Let  him  rain  down  his  favor  in  the  sunshine, 

Nor  ask  the  clouds  to  help  him." 

Socrates  as  here  represented  seems  to  be  of  somewhat  the 
same  opinion  as  John  Stuart  Mill  that  the  use  of  means  by  the 
Deity  shows  his  lack  of  power.  After  some  coarse  talk  on  the 
part  of  both  Strepsiades  and  Socrates,  Socrates  is  thus  made 
to  give  his  theory  of  thunder.  Speaking  of  the  clouds 
Socrates  says : 

**  When  they  are  charg'd  with  vapor  full  to  th'  bursting, 
And  bandied  to  and  fro  against  each  other, 
Then  with  the  shock  they  burst  and  crack  amain. 

Streps.    And  who  is  he  that  jowls  them  thus  together 
But  Jove  himself  ? 

Socr.      Jove !  'tis  not  Jove  that  does  it, 
But  the  aBtherial  vortex." 

Strepsiades  seems  much  inclined  to  admit  a  single  second 
cause,  but  to  urge  that  here  now  must  be  the  direct  action  of 
Jove;  but  Socrates  brings  in  another  physical  cause  which 
Aristophanes  in  what  follows  represents  with  coarse  irony 
Strepsiades  as  accepting.  There  are  some  theists  even  in  this 
time  who  are,  with  Strepsiades,  ready  to  employ  the  argument 
from  ignorance,  and  to  say,  admitting  this  second  cause,  we 
still  ask,  what  beyond?  Science  does  not  answer.  There 
then  is  Qtxl  himself. 

The  times  in  which  Aristophanes  lived  bore  in  some  respects 
a  striking  resemblance  to  our  own  times ;  and  a  perusal  of  the 
Clouds,  and  especially  of  Scene  11.  from  which  our  extracts 
have  been  taken,  cannot  but  remind  one  of  some  methods  of 
theistic  defence  which  are  popular  in  our  day.  Mythological 
Greek  religion  strove  in  vain  with  natural  science.  The  Greek 
religionist,  with  Socrates,  considered  it  impious  and  useless  to 
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seek  for  physical  causes,  and  he  would  ascribe  all  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  gods. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  conceive  of  God 
as  working  immediately  rather  than  mediately,  we  turn  to  a 
very  curious  remark  by  Luther  recorded  in  his  Table  Talk. 
"  The  reproduction  of  mankind  is  a  great  marvel  and  mystery^ 
Had  God  consulted  me  in  the  matter,  I  should  have  advised 
him  to  continue  the  generation  of  the  species  by  fashioning 
them  of  clay,  in  the  way  Adam  was  fashioned ;  as  I  should 
have  counselled  him  also,  to  let  the  sun  remain  always  sus- 
pended over  the  earth,  like  a  great  lamp,  maintaining  perpetual 
light  and  heat"  Where  second  causes  are  at  work,  as  in  gen- 
eration, Luther  feels  that  he  would  work  by  direct  pereonal 
agency.  It  is  plainly  a  natural  tendency  to  find  the  causes  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  in  methods  of  action  with  which 
man  is  most  familiar.  Man  himself  in  the  early  times  used 
second  causes,  that  is,  machines,  but  very  little  to  accomplish 
his  purposes ;  his  usual  mode  of  action  was  by  the  direct  use 
of  his  hands,  voice,  etc.,  and  he  naturally  ascribed  to  the  gods 
the  same  direct  mode  of  action  as  he  himself  employed.  The 
discovery  of  second  causes  in  nature  and  their  employment  by 
man  as  second  causes  in  the  execution  of  his  own  design  has 
led  man  to  higher  conceptions  of  divine  action. 

In  the  history  of  astronomy  we  see  instances  of  the  tendency 
of  theists  to  argue  from  ignorance  of  natural  cause,  to  absence 
of  natural  cause,  and  the  direct  presence  of  the  supernatural 
cause.  The  motions  of  the  planets  received  for  a  long  time^ 
only  theological  or  metaphysical  explanations ;  they  were  ex- 
plained by  the  direct  will  of  God,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  vital 
principle,  as  Kepler  held.  When  the  Newtonian  theory  as- 
cribed gravitation  as  the  cause  of  planetary  motion,  it  gave^ 
great  alarm  to  theists  ;  but  still  they  could  say :  you  know  not 
the  cause  of  gravitation,  what  gravitation  really  is ;  here  i» 
something  unsearchable,  here  is  the  will  of  God.  Newton 
himself  believed  in  intervention,  in  the  necessity  for  direct 
manipulation  by  the  hand  of  God.  In  the  controversy  between 
Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  Clarke  maintained  the  same  thesis.  On& 
not  very  infrequently  hears  in  our  own  day  gravitation  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  the  will  of  God  moving  things  even  as  a  maa 
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moves  things  with  his  finger.  The  writer  has  heard  a  presi- 
dent of  a  college  set  forth  this  view  with  great  emphasis. 
However  it  is  qaite  certain  to  physicists  that  there  is  a  phys- 
ical cause  for  gravitation  as  surely  as  there  is  for  heat  motion 
or  for  electricity.  Although  the  nature  of  the  physical  cause 
is  unknown,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  time  is  not 
far  ofif  when  it  will  be  known.  What  is  now  needed  is  some 
method  of  testing  by  experiment  such  hypotheses  as  that  of 
Le  Sage  of  Geneva  and  others. 

Again,  as  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
so  also  with  regard  to  their  origin,  a  fiat  origin,  or  at  least  a 
direct  personal  agency  in  creating,  has  been  prominently 
brought  forward  by  theists.  The  nebular  hypothesis,  as  ad- 
vanced by  La  Place,  greatly  agitated  theists ;  but  as  it  became 
more  and  more  entertained  by  scientists,  and  slowly  advanced 
to  the  position  of  a  theory,  many  theists  sought  a  regressive 
position  in  affirming  that  the  origination  of  the  nebula  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  direct  act  of  Deity.  Sir  William  Thompson, 
calculating  upon  the  basis  of  Fourier's  equation,  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  point  where  calculations  stop,  where  unintelligi- 
ble values  are  obtained.  This  has  been  claimed  by  some  to 
show  a  bar  to  science  in  this  direction,  that  science  has  here 
reached  a  limit  which  points  to  an  origin  by  the  direct  action 
of  God.  It  is  simply  the  old  argument  from  ignorance  reap- 
pearing. The  truth  is,  as  has  been  remarked  by  some  one, 
that  this  instance  shows,  not  that  science  has  arrived  where  no 
further  progress  can  be  made,  but  that,  if  Sir  William  Thom- 
son's calculations  be  true,  at  a  point  where  no  further  progress 
can  be  made  by  the  single  method  employed. 

This  anthropomorphic  tendency  to  argue  from  ignorance, 
and  to  bar  science  in  the  search  for  second  causes,  is  particu- 
larly seen  at  this  time  in  the  treatment  which  is  given  by  a 
class  of  theists  to  certain  anthropological,  psychological,  and 
sociological  questions,  such  as  the  origin  and  unity  of  man,  the 
development  of  mental  faculties,  and  the  growth  of  religion. 
Theists  have  become  tired  of  setting  up  limits  to  physical  sci- 
ence only  to  see  them  brushed  away,  and  so  the  class  of  theists 
who  still  cling  to  this  kind  of  argument  have  ensconced  them- 
selves in  the  domain  into  which  science  is  now  fast  penetrating 
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— the  domain  of  psychology  and  sociology.  The  origin  of  lan- 
guage was  long  attributed,  in  ignorance  of  any  natural  origin, 
to  a  supernatural,  to  a  direct  teaching  by  God  to  men,  and  this 
theory  is  even  now  held  to  some  extent,  despite  the  testimony 
of  Glottology.  Religion  is  still  likewise  believed  by  many  to 
be  the  direct  gift  of  God.  The  different  powers  of  mind  were, 
in  abscence  of  any  kno^n  process  of  derivation,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  direct  bestowment  of  Deity ;  but,  although  sci- 
ence has  been  showing  that  there  is  an  evolution  of  mind,  as 
well  as  of  matter,  this  theory  ^Jf^^ll  maintained  in  some 
quartera 

We  must  here  notice  that  it  is  this  argum^  from  ignorance 
which  has,  perhaps  of  all  theistic  arguments,  revived  the  most 
opposition.  M.  Paul  Janet  in  the  appendix  to  the  ^nal  Causes" 
quotes  from  Spinoza.  "  Thus,  when  our  adversaA^  consider 
the  economy  of  the  human  body,  they  fall  into  a  stujid  amaze- 
ment, and  as  they  know  not  the  causas  of  so  marvelotJ*  an  art, 
they  conclude  that  it  is  not  mechanical  laws,  but  a  div}\e  and 
supernatural  industry  which  has  formed  this  work,  anJ  has 
arranged  the  parts  of  it  so  as  not  to  injure  each  other."  H  is 
this  argument  from  ignorance  that  has  been  ridiculed  by  recent 
scientists  as  the  "  Carpenter  theory."  Professor  Huxley  in  hji 
"  Lay  Sermons"  alludes  to  this  form  of  teleology  as  the  **  ordi- 
nary teleological  conception,"  and  Professor  George  Romanes 
in  liis  recent  discussion  with  Professor  Conder  in  the  Gontempo- 
vary  Review  gives  utterance  to  similar  expressions.  Professor 
Tyndall  in  his  essay  on  "Virchow  and  Evolution"  thus 
alludes  to  this  argument  from  ignorance:  "  There  are  various 
facts  in  science  obviously  connected,  and  whose  connection  we 
are  unable  to  trace ;  but  we  do  not  think  of  filling  the  gap  be- 
tween them  by  the  intrusion  of  a  separable  spiritual  agent.  In 
like  manner  though  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  course  of  things 
from  the  nebula,  where  there  was  no  life  in  our  sense,  to  the 
present  earth  where  life  abounds,  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
science  pronounce  against  the  intrusion  of  an  anthropomorphic 
creator.*'  Professor  DuBois  Reymond  in  his  essays  on  "  Civili- 
zation and  Science,"  and  "  Darwin  vs.  Galiani,"  which  were  re- 
printed a  few  years  ago  in  the  Popular  Science  MorUhly^  vigor- 
ously attacks  this  form  of  teleology,  and  seeks  to  show  thai 
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the  doctrine  of  evolation  forever  rids  science  of  this  incubus. 
He  speaks  of  teleology  as  denying  "nature's  intelligibility," 
and  says  that  science  must  ever  seek  to  destroy  such  a  theory. 
Finally  we  will  quote  from  Professor  Simon  Newcomb's  ad- 
dress on  the  "  Course  of  Nature,"  which  excited  a  good  deal 
of  comment  a  few  years  ago,  the  words  in  which  he  expresses 
his  idea  of  the  teleologioal  school. 

"  The  school  seems  to  look  upon  causes  and  effects  in  Nature 
as  belonging  to  two  di  fferent  classes  of  things.  They  see  an 
immense  collection  of  causes,  to  each  of  which  the  appropriate 
effect  is  tied.  So  long  as  the  cause  is  followed  by  its  effect, 
the  laws  of  Nature  are  satisfied.  So,  if  the  Ruler  wants  to  re- 
ward, punish,  kill,  or  rescue,  he  has  only  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion the  appropriate  cause  at  the. proper  moment.  The  natural 
effect  follows,  and  his  will  is  executed  without  any  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Nature.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  views  to  which  I  refer,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can 
gather  from  the  study  of  the  forms  in  which  they  have  found 
expression." 

Professor  Newcomb  thus  interprets  teleology  as  demanding 
gaps  to  be  filled  by  the  direct  agency  of  Deity,  while  in  the 
scientific  conception,  the  universe  "  is  rather  to  be  symbolized 
by  a  chain  in  which  each  link  is  connected  with  the  link  which 
precedes  it  and  with  the  one  which  follows  it." 

It  is  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  conflict  between 
religion  and  science  has  always  been  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
argument  from  ignorance,  or  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
conflict  has  been  greatly  on  the  question  of  the  existence  and 
limitation  of  second  causes.  The  theist  has  always  been  afraid 
that  the  second  cause  discovered  by  science  may  be  first  cause, 
and  his  alarm  has  been  increased  by  ihe  fact  that  science  has 
sometimes  claimed  thia  As  it  seems  to  us  Comte's  famous 
three  stages,  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive,  have  from 
the  point  of  view  of  this  argument  a  certain  truth.  The  early 
period  of  mankind  was  a  time  when  natural  phenomena  were 
almost  universally  explained  by  the  immediate  action  of  first 
causes,  gods  and  demi-gods,  like  unto  men  in  their  modes  of 
action.  This  period  is  naturally  termed  by  Oomte  the  theo- 
logical ;  physics  was  in  this  period  in  its  theological  stage.     Of 
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course  it  was  a  mistake  m  Gomte  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 
other  kind  of  theology  besides  theological  physics,  and  his  term  as 
implying  this  is  pertainly  objectionable.  As  J.  S.  Mill  suggests,, 
the  term  personifying  would  be  much  better.  Next  there  came 
a  period  when  natural  phenomena  were  conceived  to  be  the  out* 
come  of  principles,  which  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  term  might 
be  called  metaphysical.  The  third  or  positive  stage  is  that  rather 
late  period  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  natural  phenomena 
are  explained,  not  by  a  directly  acting  first  cause,  nor  by  a 
metaphysical  cause,  bat  by  second  causea  Theology  and  meta- 
physics are  not  thereby  annihilated;  they  are  simply  put  on  a 
different  and  more  rational  basis.  Science  has  been  constantly 
struggling  against  the  limitation  of  second  causes,  which  religion 
has  set  to  it*  In  this  day  science  has  attained  considerable- 
freedom;  but  yet  she  knows  that,  especially  among  a  certain 
class  of  theists  and  upon  certain  subjects,  she  is  still  restricted,, 
and  the  sign  is  put  up,  No  thoroughfare.  If  there  is  not  abso- 
lute opposition,  the  efiPorts  of  science  are  at  least  discouraged 
and  looked  on  with  suspicion.  To  be  sure,  science  has  some- 
times  given  a  first  cause  of  complaint  by  insisting  that  second 
causes  are  first  causes.  However,  Huxley  himself  acknowl- 
edges that  ''  volition  does  count  for  something  in  the  course  of 
events;''  and  we  think  the  best  scientists  will  agree  with  him. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  history  of  the  argument  from  igno- 
rance, we  will  now  first  show  its  unteleological  character,  and 
secondly,  its  falsity  as  a  theistic  argument,  if  evolution  be  true. 
While  these  two  inquiries  are  logically  distinct,  yet  practically 
their  close  connection  will  necessitate  a  certain  amount  of 
fusion. 

The  method  of  supernatural ly  explaining  the  physically  un- 
explained is  plainly  not  a  method  of  rising  from  design — i.  e.^ 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends — to  a  designer,  but  it  is  a  rising 
to  an  originator  where  no  physical  origin  is  apparent.  It  does 
not  argue  to  a  final  cause  but  to  an  efficient  cause.  Professor 
Knight  seems  rather  strangely  to  overlook  this  distinction. 
He  thus  gives  his  idea  of  theology  :f  **The  teleological  argu- 
ment professes  to  carry  us  above  the  chain  of  natural  sequence. 

*  Vid.  Draper's  Conflict  of  Religion  and  Science,  ch.  ix. 
t  Vid.  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Literature,  p.  182. 
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It  proolaims  that  those  traces  of  intelligence,  which  are  every- 
where visible,  are  a  hint  to  us  that  long  ago  Mind  was  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  that  the  phe- 
nomena give  forth  at  times  a  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint  of  a 
living  Will  within  or  behind  the  mechanism,  of  a  Personality 
kindred  to  that  of  the  artificer  who  observes  it.  With  that 
suggestion,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  we  should  have  no  quar- 
rel. But  the  teleological  argument  is  said  to  bring  us  authentic 
tidings  of  the  origin  of  the  universe." 

Professor  Knight  wholly  mistakes  the  teleological  argument, 
and  what  he  says  it  is  not,  is  a  very  suggestive  definition  of 
what  it  is.  The  best  teleologists  maintain  that  teleology  does 
not  properly  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  the  '*  origin  of 
the  universe,"  and  it  does  not  rely  on  gaps  in  the  physical 
order  for  any  of  its  proof.  This  position  is  very  forcibly  main* 
tained  by  Whewell  in  the  latter  part  of  his  contribution  to  the 
Bridgewater  series  of  treatises.  The  very  acute  and  candid 
thinker,  Baden  Powell,  continually  insists  in  his  various  essays 
that  the  argument  from  ignorance  is  unteleological ;  however, 
a  single  quotation  will  be  suificient  to  indicate  his  method  of 
putting  it. 

"  To  recapitulate  and  conclude :  as  the  existing  condition  of 
the.  material  world,  in  those  phenomena  which  are  best  under- 
stood and  more  perfectly  investigated  in  all  their  laws  and  rela- 
tions, it  is  that  we  have  the  highest  and  most  indisputable  evi^ 
dence  of  the  Supreme  Moral  Cause ;  so  in  regard  to  the  past  in 
the  same  way,  where  we  can  best  trace  the  steps  and  processes 
by  which  the  changes  have  gone  on,  there  we  recognize  the 
true  evidence  of  creation.  Yet  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  this 
view  which  a  certain  class  of  writers  would  seem  to  uphold* 
They  would  seek  the  proofs  of  creation,  not  in  the  Jcnown^  but 
in  the  unknown  regions  of  nature,  and  precisely  in  those  in- 
stances where  we  are  least  able  to  trace  order  and  system  in  the 
Divine  design,  there  they  think  we  should  most  properly  find  its 
evidence!  that  we  should  acknowledge  its  proofs  rather  in  the 
ignorance  than  in  the  knowledge  of  those  recondite  laws  by  which 
its  reason  is  manifested  I  that  we  should  behold  the  Deity  more 
clearly  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light; — in  confusion,  interrupt 
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tion,  and  catastrophe  more  than  in  order,  continuity  and  pro- 
gress."* 

M.  Janet  in  his  very  thorough  and  candid  treatise  on  final 
<;auses  frequently  sets  forth  similar  views ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of 
his  great  merits  that  he  so  thoroughly  disassociates  teleology 
and  physical  science. 

"Leaving  aside  human  utility,  which  is  by  no  means,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  essential  element  of  the  notion  of  final  cause, 
we  allege  that  there  is  no  equivalence  between  these  two  terms, 
ignorance  of  causes  and  finality.  In  effect,  every  one  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  more  unknown  than  meteorological  phe- 
nomena— science  has  made  little  progress  regarding  their  causes 
and  lawa  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  domain  where  the  final 
cause  appears  most  absent,  not  for  the  vulgar,  perhaps,  but  for 
the  philosopher.  The  causes  of  the  shooting  stars  have  been 
long  unknown — they  are  nearly  so  stilL  Yet  no  philosopher 
has  attached  to  them  a  system  of  finality.  Ignorance  can  lead 
to  superstition  and  sees  miracles  everywhere.  But  we  have 
said  already,  and  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  final  causes  are 
not  miracles,  and  it  is  a  confusion  far  from  philosophical  to 
assimilate  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  with  that  of  supernatural 
intervention.     (See  Appendix  V.)"t 

Much  to  the  same  effect  is  the  following,  which  we  take  from 
a  very  suggestive  article  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  for 
January,  1882 : 

"  It  is  not  after  all  to  the  dull  wonder  and  amazement  of 
mankind  that  the  science  of  final  causes  appears,  but  to  their 
keenest  intellectual  investigation,  and  the  cogency  of  the  evi- 
dence which  it  suggests  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  complica- 
tion and  delicacy  of  the  machinery  under  observation.  Entirely 
different  is  the  effect  of  miracles,  as  such,  apart  from  the  moral 
and  spiritual  consideration  attendant  upon  them,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  more  startling  effect  of  natural  phenomena,  as 
viewed  apart  from  their  causes  or  relations.  The  savage  gazes 
with  mute  wonder  at  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  fiery  path  of 
the  comet,  and  the  wonder  and  awe  are  dissipated  as  soon  as 
the  efficient  causes  are  discovered ;  but  it  is  precisely  at  this 

*  Unity  of  Worlds,  3d  ed.,  London,  1856,  p.  507. 
\ Final  Causes,  2d  ed.,  Affleck  trans.,  p.  486. 
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moment  that  the  teleological  inquiry  commences,  and  the  in- 
terest is  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  the  revelation  which 
is  made/' 

Teleology  does  not  seek  to  go  back  of  phenomena  in  time, 
but  behind  and  beneath  phenomena.  It  searches,  as  we  may 
say,  spacially,  and  not  temporally.  It  concerns  itself  not  with 
a  question  of  origins,  but  of  control  and  directivity.  It  seeks 
to  show  that  things  give  evidence  of  a  final  cause,  a  purposing 
and  contriving  intelligence  immanently  behind  phenomena. 
It  would  show  that  '^by  him  all  things  consist,"  not  that  they 
have  originated  in  him.  This  latter  belongs  to  the  causal  argu- 
ment, which  is  separated  from  the  discussion  of  design  by  the 
best  recent  teleologists,  notably  so  by  Professor  Flint  in  his 
''Theism." 

That  the  argument  from  ignorance  is  incompatible  with  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  theory  of  evolution  may  easily  be 
shown. 

We  might  see  a  rope  continually  drawing  water  from  a  well, 
and  being  so  placed  that  we  were  unable,  for  the  time  being,  to 
perceive  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon ;  we  might  say  that  . 
there  must  be  a  man  somewhere  pulling  the  rope,  whereas, 
when  we  investigate  farther,  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  rope  is 
pulled  by  another  rope,  and  this  is  attached  to  a  wheel.  This 
discovery  would  destroy  the  hypothesis  of  a  man  pulling  at 
the  rope,  but  it  might  be  said  that  anyhow  there  must  be  a  man 
turning  the  wheel.  On  further  investigation  we  find  that  the 
wheel  is  turned  by  a  crank  connected  with  a  pumping  machine, 
and  the  hypothesis  of  a  personal  agent  would  again  be  de- 
stroyed. We  might  suppose  this  process  to  go  on  ad  infinitum^ 
if  we  but  posit  a  machine  infinitely  automatic.  This  supposed 
instance  represents  a  long  existing  relation  of  teleology  to  sci- 
ence, which  has  been  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  former. 

Because  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  gravity,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  teleologist  to  declare  that  the  phenomena  of 
falling  bodies  are  due  directly  to  the  will  of  God.  Our  ignor- 
ance should  not  lead  us  to  assert  that  the  personal  divine  agent 
stands  right  behind  the  phenomena  as  the  moving  cause.  This 
would  assume,  accepting  the  spirituality  of  First  Cause,  the  in- 
explicability  of  the  phenomena  by  physical  methods.     Prot 
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DuBois  Beymond  alludes  to  this  view  of  final  causes  when  he 
says:  "Final  causes  in  nature  are  incompatible  with  nature's 
intelligibility.  Hence,  if  there  is  any  way  of  banishing  tele- 
ology from  nature,  the  man  of  science  is  bound  to  taJce  it. 
Such  a  way  is  found  in  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and 
hence  we  must  follow  in  it."*  The  introduction  of  a  thorough- 
going doctrine  of  evolution — and  whenever  we  use  the  term 
evolution  we  mean  it  in  the  corapletest  sense — destroys  perma- 
nently the  whole  argument  from  ignorance.  If  we  accept  the 
law  of  continuity  we  must  not  deny  the  physical  explicability 
of  any  phenomenon.  Evolution  asserts  that  the  bounds  of 
scieniific  explanation  are  altogether  indefinite,  and,  indeed, 
practically  infinite,  by  reason  of  the  practical  infinitude  of  second 
causes,  and  it  would  seem  unwise,  on  the  part  of  theists  to  do, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  point  exultingly  to  the  great  unknown  in 
every  direction,  defy  science  to  explain,  and  assert  that  here 
must  be  the  direct  action  of  God.  Let  us  as  theists  say  rather 
to  science :  Go  on,  search  out  second  causes  indefinitely  back- 
ward ;  we  set  up  no  barriers,  we  do  never  say,  Thus  far,  and 
no  farther. 

The  argument  from  ignorance,  acknowledging,  for  example, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  organic  evolution,  says:  We  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  evolution ;  scientists  admit,  that  the 
causes  of  variation  are  unknown;  science  is  here  stopped;  but 
in  God's  direct  action  we  see  the  cause  of  this  process.  This  is 
the  temper  in  which  evolution  is  treated  in  some  quarters.  The 
theory  of  organic  evolution  or  Darwinism  ascribed  the  origin 
of  species,  not  to  a  fiat  creation,  nor  to  a  direct  manipulation 
by  the  Creator  fashioning  the  first  individual  of  each  species, 
but  it  would  find  the  origin  of  species  in  the  ordinary  processes 
of  generation.  As  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation  was  merely 
an  extension  to  the  heavenly  bodies  of  the  falling  of  bodies  on 
the  earth,  an  accounting  for  motion  in  distant  space  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  falling  motion  of  terrestrial  bodies;  so 
organic  evolution  is  an  accounting  for  appearances  of  animal 
forms  in  remote  time,  upon  the  principles  of  generation  and 
reproduction  known  to  apply  at  the  present  time.  Both  theories 
make  the  known  an  interpreting  principle  for  the  unknown,  the 
*  Popular  Science  Monthly,  1879,  p.  421. 
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one  reaching  out  in  space,  the  other  reaching  back  in  time.  We 
hold  it  to  be  unscientific  to  suppose  that,  because  the  cause  of 
gravitation  is  unknown,  we  arrive  at  a  gap  where  is  the  per- 
sonal Deity,  and  we  likewise  think  it  unscientific  to  think  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  evolution  in  general,  or  of 
variation  in  particular.  When  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  was 
propounded,  theists  hastened  to  show  that  it  assigned  no  cause, 
that  it  merely  asserted  a  process,  and  hence  is  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  theism.  Now  Darwinism  does  really  assert  a  cause 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  theory  of  gravitation  asserts  a 
•cause  for  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  What  the  prin- 
<!iple  really  is,  is  in  each  case  unknown ;  but  in  both  it  is  be« 
lieved  to  be  natural  and  not  supernatural.  The  position  taken 
by  theists  that  evolution  is  but  a  process,  a  mode  of  Divine 
action,  may  mean,  either  that  the  physical  series  is  directly 
manipulated  by  Deity ;  or  it  may  admit  that  there  is  no  gap, 
but  a  practical  infinitude  of  second  causes,  and  still  insist  upon 
-evolution  as  a  mode  of  creation.  Many  theistic  writers,  how- 
•ever,  convey  the  impression  that  the  former  is  the  view  intend- 
ed. Evolution  and  science  make  it  very  probable  that  even  if 
variation  be  as  yet  physically  unexplained,  it  will  not  always 
remain  so.     Dr.  Asa  Gray  remarks  upon  this  point : 

*' I  agree  that,  judging  from  the  past,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
variation  itself  may  be  hereafter  shown  to  result  from  physical 
causes.  When  it  is  so  shown,  you  may  extend  your  necessity 
into  this  region,  but  not  till  then.  But  the  whole  course  of  sci- 
entific discovery  goes  to  assure  us  that  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  variation  will  be  only  an  evolution  of  variation  into 
two  factors;  one,  the  immediate  secondary  cause  of  the 
changes,  which  so  far  explain  them  ;  the  other  an  unresolved 
or  unexplained  phenomenon,  which  will  stand  first  where  the 
product,  variation,  stands  now,  only  that  it  will  be  one  step 
nearer  the  efficient  cause."* 

Understanding  by  evolution  the  doctrine  that  there  are  no 
breaks  in  nature,  either  discovered  or  discoverable  by  man,  this 
is  plainly  to  assert  practical  infinitude  of  second  causea  We 
are  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  such  a  conception  upon  tele- 
ology. 

*  Darwinianat  p.  76,  cf.  pp.  157-158. 
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Leibnitz  maintained  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe, 
and  urges  in  his  disputation  with  Clarke  that  a  deua  ex  mojchina 
was  a  far  more  unworthy  conception  than  that  of  a  Deity  work- 
ing by  means.  Clarke,  basing  himself  upon  Newton,  who 
thought  there  was  a  necessity  for  intervention,  urged  the  oppo- 
site doctrine.  Leibnitz  believed  not  only  in  the  practical,  but 
also  in  the  actual  infinitude  of  second  causes,  and  he  held  that 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  infinite.  He  thor- 
oughly believed  in  evolution,  and  foreshadowed  the  recent  doc- 
trine of  evolution  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.* 

This  view  of  Leibnitz  was  strongly  held  by  Baden  Powell. 
He  thus  speaks  of  the  influence  upon  teleology  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  infinity  of  second  causes : 

"  All  rational  natural  theology  advances  by  tracing  the  im- 
mediate mechanical  steps  and  particular  processes  in  detail,  and 
the  physical  causes  in  which  the  influences  of  the  Great  Moral 
Cause  or  Supreme  Mind  are  manifested.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  such  secondary  steps  and  intermediate  pro- 
cesses through  which  we  can  trace  it  the  greater  the  complexity 
and  wider  the  ramification  of  the  chain  of  causes,  the  more 
powerful  and  convincing  the  instruction  they  convey  as  to  the 
existence  and  operation  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  power. 
Yet  it  is  a  common  mode  of  illustration  to  speak  of  the  chain 
of  secondary  causes  reaching  up  to  the  First  Cause.  Or,  again, 
fears  are  entertained  of  tracing  secondary  causes  too  far,  so  as 
to  intrench  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  First  Cause.  But  this 
is  an  erroneous  analogy;  the  maker  or  designer  of  a  chain  is 
no  more  at  one  end  of  it  than  at  the  other.  The  length  of  the 
chain  in  no  way  alters  our  conviction  of  the  skillful  structure, 
except  to  enhance  it  If  the  number  of  links  were  truly  infi- 
nite^ so  much  the  more  infinite  the  skill  of  the  framer."f 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  passage  with  the  following 
from  Professor  Joseph  LeConte's  Lectures  on  "Religion  and 
Science :" 

"  Science  knows  nothing  of  phenomena  which  do  not  take 
place  by  secondary  causes  and  processes.  She  does  not  deny 
such  occurrence,  for  true  science  is  not  dogmatic,  and  she  knows 

*Vid.  "  Modem  Philosophy,*' Bowen,  p.  180. 

t  Unity  of  Worlds,  2d  ed.    London,  1866,  pp.  162-158. 
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fall  well  that,  tracing  up  phenomena  from  cause  to  cause,  we 
must  reach  somewhere  the  more  direct  agency  of  a  First  Cause. 
But  any  phenomenon  referred  to  direct  agency  of  the  First 
Cause  is  immediately  put  beyond  the  domain  of  science.  The 
domain  of  science  is  secondary  causes  and  processes,  is  all  that 
lies  between  the  phenomenon,  the  object  of  sense^  and  the  First 
Cause,  the  object  of  faitk.  Science  passes  from  sensible  phe- 
nomena to  immediate  causes,  from  these  to  other  higher  causes, 
and  then  by  a  continuous  chain  she  rises  higher  and  still  higher 
until  she  approaches  the  Great  First  Cause,  until  she  stands  be- 
fore the  very  throne  of  God  Himself."* 

Prof.  LeConte  here  evidently  sets  forth  the  numerical  finite- 
ness  of  second  causes,  and  he  makes  this  contributory  to  the 
theistic  argument;  however,  we  believe  that  the  main  flow  of 
science  is  in  the  other  direction  toward  the  infinity  of  second 
causes. 

Paul  Janet  in  his  ^'  Final  Causes"  points  out  that  ^'  the  hy- 
pothesis of  evolution  may  lead  in  effect  to  a  conception  of 
finality  which  only  differs  from  that  commonly  formed  by 
being  grander."  Speaking  of  the  evolutionary  conception  of 
the  world  as  "an  infinite  machine,  consiructing,  destroying, 
reproducing  machines  without  end,  he  asks :  "  Would  not  the 
force,  whatever  it  be,  that  produced  this  whole  by  one  single 
act,  be  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  would  only  be  needed 
to  explain  each  of  the  parts?  Wherein  should  the  act  of 
creating  everything  separately  by  a  special  volition,  be  superior 
to  the  act  of  creating  all  at  once  by  a  single  volition, — always 
reserving,  besides,  the  part  of  individual  intervention  that  the 
creative  cause  may  have  reserved  for  itself,  and  which  does  not 
belong  lo  our  subject ?*'t 

The  conception  of  a  practically  infinite  evolution  as  expand- 
ing the  teleological  conception  may  also,  we  think,  be  well 
shown  by  analogy  with  man's  industry.  Man  in  earlier  times 
made  no  use  of  machines ;  he  executed  his  purposes  by  working 
and  fashioning  with  his  hands,  and  consequently  he  conceived 
of  Deity  as  working  by  the  same  method.  A  vivid  concrete 
realization  in  imagination  is  the  only  way  for  a  child  and  for 

*  Beligum  and  Seienoey  pp.  2^28. 
t  Final  Causes,  2d  ed.,  Affleck's  trans.,  p.  225. 
VOL.  VI.  40 
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man  in  his  childhood  to  apprehend  God,  or  at  least  to  feel  him 
distinctly  in  the  universe,  and  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could 
make  this  realization  was  according  to  the  mode  of  his  own 
activities.  This  method  is  recognized  by  the  inspired  writers, 
as  is  particularly  evident  in  examining  that  noble  theological 
primer,  Genesis.  There  God  is  represented  as  working  by  the 
day  as  a  simple  laboring  man  would  work ;  he  fashions  and 
makes,  speaks  and  consults,  much  like  the  primitive  workman. 
Again,  we  are  told  in  one  place  in  the  Psalms  that  the  heavens 
are  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and  in  another  place  that  they  are 
the  work  of  his  hands ;  and  God's  action  is  described  in  many 
similar  terms  throughout  the  book.  This  early  mode  of  appre- 
hension is  often  spoken  of  in  a  derogatory  tone  as  anthropo- 
morphic; but  when  man  attempts  to  realize  the  modes  of  action 
of  Deity,  he  must  interpret  them  by  his  own,  and  the  modern 
mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  is  just  as  anthropomorphic 
for  men  of  to-day  as  was  the  primitive  one  of  immediate  bodily 
agency. 

Man  came,  however,  soon  to  execute  his  purposes  throogk 
second  causes — machines — but  they  were  for  the  most  part  at 
first  simply  instruments  whereby  he  advantageously  adjusted 
his  own  force  to  the  forces  of  nature  without  him.  Such  were 
the  simple  mechanical  powers,  lever,  wheel,  pulley,  etc.  Man 
early  brought  some  part  of  the  animal  creation  under  subjec- 
tion ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  learned  to  harness  the 
forces  of  nature  and  make  them  do  his  will.  But  man's 
machines  needed  constant  supervision,  and  there  were  breaks 
in  their  action  which  had  to  be  filled  by  the  direct  personal 
agency  of  a  man.  Such  being  the. condition  of  man's  action 
through  second  causes,  the  action  of  God  was  naturally  con- 
ceived of  in  the  same  way.  The  universe  was,  indeed,  a 
machine,  but  there  were  breaks  where  the  direct  personal 
agency  of  God  appeared.  But  machines  were  made  with  fewer 
and  fewer  breaka  The  progress  of  invention  has  introduced 
a  great  amount  of  self-regulating  apparatus,  until,  in  some 
machines,  measurably  perfect  automatism  is  secured. 

When  a  part  of  a  machine,  which  requires  a  human  agent  to 
keep  it  at  its  function,  is  so  made  that  it  runs  itself  without  the 
intervention  of  man,  we  say  that  it  works  automatically.  When 
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the  boy,  as  the  story  is,  who  attended  the  valves  of  a  steam 
-engine,  fixed  strings  so  that  they  should  do  his  work  for  him, 
he  achieved  an  automatic  invention.  There  are  now  machines 
for  making  pins  which  are  so  automatic  in  their  action  that  a 
piece  of  wire  introduced  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  comes  out 
at  the  other  end  as  finished  pins.  In  a  pin  manufactory  we 
would  soon,  however,  find  a  personal  human  agent  at  work, 
and  the  automatism  would  be  seen  to  be  imperfect  Suppose 
that  a  machine  or  workshop  were  so  constructed  that,  the  mate- 
rial being  placed  in  a  self-regulating  hopper,  sitnated  outside 
the  shop,  there  should  come  out  at  the  other  elid  a  perfect  loco- 
motive. A  machine  which  should  be  so  automatic  as  this  is 
perfectly  conceivable,  and  may  in  the  distant  future  be  made 
and  worked. 

Automatism  is  obviously  a  measure  of  intelligence  displayed 
in  design.  The  fewer  men  required  in  a  shop,  and  the  more 
the  operations  are  carried  on  by  automatic  machinery,  the  more 
intelligence  is  evinced  in  design.  A  skewer  whittled  by  a 
.savage  shows  far  less  design  than  a  pin  coming  from  a  machine 
designed  by  the  civilized  man.  The  pin  machine  evinces  far 
more  intelligence  in  its  construction  than  an  ordinary  lathe,  and 
a  locomotive  machine  would  call  for  much  greater  intelligence 
than  a  pin  machina  If  automatism  be  a  mark  of  high  human 
intelligence  may  we  not  expect  that  the  infinite  intelligence  of 
God  would  employ,  if  not  an  actual,  at  least  a  practical  infini- 
tude of  second  causes,  in  his  work?  If  an  automatic  loco- 
motive-machine is  a  sign  of  very  great  intelligence,  how  much 
greater  intelligence  would  an  automatic  universe-machine  ex- 
hibit? We  perceive  that  a  lack  of  automatism  in  a  human 
machine  is  a  defect,  and  similarly  breaks  in  nature  would  seem 
to  be  a  defect  To  suppose  that  in  the  shop  of  nature  we  shall 
oome  to  many  breaks  in  the  mechanism,  where  science  cannot 
find  physical  causes,  but  where  we  must  suppose  an  unseen 
Creator  directly  manipulating,  this  would  seem  to  denote  an 
imperfect  intelligence. 

Entering  such  a  locomotive  workshop  as  we  have  imagined, 
we  would  find  no  workman.  We  njiight  scientifically  investi- 
gate each  process  to  its  minutest  detail,  and  show  perfectly  how 
it  all  works,  and  have  nothing  to  say  of  a  personal  agency.   So 
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in  the  vast  machine-shops  of  nature  science  seems  to  indicate 
that  we  might  wander  for  ages,  minutely  examining  every- 
where, and  never  come  upon  the  personal  divine  agent  at  work. 
We  may  describe  an  unknown  antecedent  as  a  personal  divine 
agent,  only  to  find  automatic  mechanism  on  the  discovery  of 
the  actual  antecedent  If  this  universe  be  an  infinitely  auto- 
matic machine,  we  might  expect  that  a  scientist,  absorbed  in 
watching  processes  and  orders  of  changes,  would  form  a  strictly 
mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  and  deiry  final  causes,  just 
as  we  might  expect  an  ant  to  form  a  strictly  mechanical  theory 
of  a  locomotive-making  machine. 

We  are  further  led  to  this  theory  of  a  perfect  automatism  ii> 
the  universe  by  the  general  similarity  between  man's  invention 
and  those  of  nature.  Man  has  in  his  invention  consciously  or 
unconsciously  initiated  natural  mechanism.  This  analogy  be- 
tween man's  industry  and  nature's  is  very  perfect,  and  is  very 
clearly  treated  by  M.  Janet  in  his  book  on  final  causes,  and,  in 
fact,  this  is  the  principle  which  he  employs  and  defends  through- 
out the  whole  work.  It  would  seem  strange,  if  an  analogy,, 
which  is  so  complete  in  other  respects,  should  fail  in  such  an 
important  point  as  automatism,  and  if  natural  machines  be  au- 
tomatic, it  would  be  strange  if  they  were  only  so  imperfectly, 
as  is  the  case  with  man's  machines. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  theory  of  evolu* 
tion  destroys  beyond  resuscitation  the  argument  from  igno- 
rance. Evolution  asserts  the  universality  of  second  causes,  the 
universality  of  law  in  space  and  time;  it  makes  as  a  broad  and 
sweeping  generalization,  that  toward  which  science  has  been 
progressing  through  the  centuries,  viz:  that  there  are  no  breaks 
in  nature  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
find  any.  Such  a  theory  gives  free  scope  to  the  scientist  to 
search  for  second  causes,  and  he  naturally  exults  in  it  Evolu- 
tion greatly  expands  our  conceptions  of  the  universe ;  it  de- 
clares that  finite  man  may  never  hope  to  reach  to  the  end  of 
the  works  of  the  infinite  God ;  and,  interpreting  God's  industry 
by  man's,  we  are  further  led  to  believe  in  a  perfectly  automatic 
universe-machina  Suppose  that  we  even  accept  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's hypothesis  that  the  universe  reproduces  itself  by  suc- 
cessive involutions  and  evolutions,  do  we  thereby,  as  many 
theists  have  supposed,  take  a  rather  atheistic  position  ?    If  w& 
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may  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  the  intelligent  wisdom  of  God  that 
a  species  of  animals  should  be  continued  in  existence  by 
natural  generation,  rather  than  that  each  individual  should  be 
fashioned  of  clay  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  Luther  considered 
the  best  way,  so  a  universe,  continuing  itself  by  a  natural 
reproduction,  would  illustrate  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale  the 
intelligent  design  of  God.  Teleology  has  been  called  a  "  car- 
penter theory,"  but  a  teleology  which  views  the  universe  as  a 
practically  infinite  automatic  machine,  would  forever  destroy 
the  force  of  any  such  epithet. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  physical  science  we  think  that 
fluch  a  view  of  the  universe  commends  itself  to  teleology;  but, 
as  even  physicists  are  recognizing,  there  is  more  than  mere 
mechanism  in  the  universe.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  such 
scientists  as  DuBois  Reymond  and  Tyndall  do  plainly  say  that 
<ionsciousness  and  volition  are  mysteries  to  physical  science  and 
will  ever  remain  so.  They  are  phenomena  sui  generis.  God  is 
immanent  in  this  universe  through  intelligence  and  will,  and  he, 
the  First  Cause,  comes  into  connection  with  the  first  causes  he 
has  made  at  every  point  and  especially  through  the  revelation 
of  himself  in  Christ  Jesus,  *'  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
Ood,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation ;  for  in  him  were  all  things 
created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and 
things  invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities 
or  powers;  all  things  have* been  created  through  him  and  unto 
him,  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  consist." 

A  well-known  authority  on  Natural  Thelogy  has  kindly  sent 
the  writer  the  following  quotation  from  the  late  James  Clerk 
Maxwell,  which  admirably  sums  up  the  whole  matter : 

"  Great  Principle  of  all  we  see, 
Unending  continuity! 
By  thee  are  all  our  angles  sweetly  mended. 
By  thee  are  our  misfits  adjusted. 
And  as  I  still  in  thee  have  trusted, 
So  trusting,  let  me  never  be  confounded  I 
Oh,  never  may  Direct  Creation 
Break  in  upon  my  contemplation  I 
Still  may  thy  causal  chain,  ascending. 
Appear  unbroken  and  unending. 
But  where  that  chain  is  lost  to  sight 
Let  viewless  fancies  guide  my  darkling  flight 
Through  atom-haunted  worlds  in  series  infinite." 
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abticlb  m.— the  metaphysical  basis  of  belief 

IN  GOD. 

If  the  problem  of  theology  could  be  solved  only  by  a  process 
of  reasoning ;  if  the  yearning  of  religion  could  be  satisfied  only 
by  an  exercise  of  will,  the  cause  of  theological  truth  and  reli- 
gious practice  would  indeed  have  much  to  fear  in  these  days 
of  criticism  and  negation.  For  who  by  searching  can  find  out 
God,  or  rise  by  his  own  might  into  the  Infinite  1  Yet  the 
former  is  precisely  what  British  apologists  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years  have  been  boasting  that  they  could  accomplish. 
The  latter  is  precisely  what  the  more  recent  New  England  the- 
ology has  been  urging  its  disciples  to  perform.  The  two  sides, 
the  speculative  and  the  practical,  are  here  as  everywhere 
closely  united.  The  man  who  regards  the  belief  in  God  as  a 
product  of  his  own  reasoning  is  sure,  however  artfully  he  may 
try  to  conceal  it  under  ill-fitting  scripture  quotations,  to  repre- 
sent the  life  of  God  in  man  as  the  product  of  the  human  will^ 
and  vice  versa  the  man  who  relies  on  the  unaided  ability  of 
the  human  will  in  matters  of  conduct  is  naturally  jealous  of 
any  attempt  to  mark  the  limitations  of  the  intellect  in  matters 
of  speculation.  A  distinguished  '  defender  of  the  logical 
method  of  arriving  at  a  belief  in  God  and  divine  realities  is 
wont  to  say  that  if  we  cannot  come  to  a  knowledge  of  God  in 
this  way  we  are  atheists.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  multitudes  of 
men  who  find  themselves  unable  to  reach  a  belief  in  God  by 
such  a  process  do,  with  more  candor  than  truth,  profess  them- 
selves agnostics  and  atheists.  There  are,  however,  those  to 
whom  the  whole  logical  proceeding,  when  it  assumes  to  be  in 
itself  an  adequate  proof  of  the  Divine  Being,  appears  as  ques- 
tionable and  unsatisfactory  as  the  most  avowed  agnostic  could 
claim,  who  nevertheless  refuse  to  accept  for  themselves  the 
title  which  the  professor  above  alluded  to  assigns  them.  They 
may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  taking  a  wicked  delight  in 
knowing  that  the  great  body  of  German  divines'from  Schleier- 
macher  to  Dorner;  the  entire  school  of  Coleridge  and  Maurioe^ 
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in  England ;  the  Cairds  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  a  host  of  indi- 
vidua!  thinkers  in  our  own  ligid  are  grouped  together  in  this 
sweeping  edict  of  banishment  to  the  rea)ins  of  intellectual  dark- 
ness. Indeed,  aa  Father  Taylor  said,  when  told  that  Emerson 
must  go  to  hell,  the  tide  of  immigration  seems  likely  to  be 
pretty  strong  m  that  direction. 

But  if  one  takes  exception  to  this  procedure  of  logically 
deducing  from  instinctive  principles  and  the  like,  conclusions 
which  were  adroitly  smuggled  into  them  at  the  beginning,  aa 
being  essentially  identical  with  the  device  of  Locke's  Indian, 
who  rested  the  world  on  the  elephant;  the  elephant  on  the 
tortoise,  and  then  said,  ask  no  more  questions,  may  it  not  be 
replied  with  justice  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  leave 
things  hanging  in  the  air?  To  show  that  this  not  the  case,  to 
assign,  if  possible,  a  definite  resting-place  for  our  belief  in 
God  and  in  Christianity  id  the  purpose  of  this  essay. 

The  objection  suggested  above  has  this  element  of  truth  in 
it.  In  denying  the  logical  proof  one  does  deny  that  the  proof 
of  Qod's  existence  can  be  found  outside  of  consciousness. 
Now  the  logician  and  the  dogmatist  is  wont  to  deal  only  with 
concrete  and  objective  facts,  which  are  easily  grasped  by  his 
coarse  implements  and  moulded  by  mechanical  processes  into 
the  structure  of  an  external  system.  Into  himself  and  the  ele- 
ments of  his  own  consciousness  he  never  looks ;  into  the  subtle 
chemical  reactions  there  going  on  he  never  takes  the  trouble  to 
inquire.  He  calls  chemistry  vague  and  misty.  So  it  is  if 
approached  with  mechanical  appliances.  But  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  of  scientific  knowledge  to  drive  it  from  the  field  by  a 
repetition  of  the  charges  which  overthrew  alchemy ;  or,  leav- 
ing the  physical  figure,  metaphysics,  the  analysis  of  thought,  is 
a  real  science,  which  the  formal  logician  can  scarcely  hope  to 
silence  by  worn-out  tirades  against  exploded  gnosticisms. 

The  metaphysician  then  accepts  the  criticism  of  the  logician 
in  so  far  as  he  denies  that  his  belief  is  based  on  anything  out- 
side of  consciousness.  Yet  he  by  no  means  accepts  the  alter- 
native which  is  immediately  projected  from  the  logical  battery, 
that  his  belief  must  then  be  something  purely  subjective. 
Between  these  two  he  takes  his  stand.  His  belief  is  based  on 
that  which  is  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  yet  is  not  con- 
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sciousness  itself.  To  state  the  principle  in  its  most  abstract 
form :  The  metaphysical  basis  of  belief  in  Ood  is  found  in  the  fad 
that  the  individual  consciousness  is  a  tu^ofold  unity  of  a  universal 
and  a  particular  element.  This  principle  if  recognized  at  all, 
can  never  appear  in  the  structure  of  a  purely  logical  system. 
For  formal  logic,  like  mechanics,  deals  with  wholes.  And  so, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  systems  start  with  man  endowed  with 
all  his  faculties,  impulses,  experiences — nay,  even  with  com- 
pletely formed  generalizations  on  these  experiences  in  the  shape 
of  instinctive  principles,  and  then  goes  out  into  the  external 
world  in  quest  of  God.  The  reason  why  they  succeed  so 
poorly  in  finding  him  is  that  he  is  not  there  to  be  found.  He 
was  already  revealed  to  us  in  the  forms  and  categories  which 
we  are  now  profanely  calling  principles  of  our  own,  and  by  the 
light  of  which  we  are  trying  to  find  some  object  which  we  can 
call  God.  Vain  and  futile  search  !  The  light  itself  by  which 
we  see  is  God.  Whatever  object  distinct  from  itself  this  light 
may  succeed  in  calling  forth  out  of  its  previous  darkness  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  finite.  Having  ignored  the  Infinite 
within  us,  we  search  in  vain  to  find  him  in  the  finitude  with- 
out. 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  we  naturally  start  witti 
the  most  simple  phase  of  consciousness : — that  of  perception  of 
external  objects  in  space.  I  am  conscious  of  the  extension  of 
this  sheet  of  white  paper.  But  I  can  not  be  conscious  of  that 
alone.  In  order  to  think  this  particular  space  over  which  this 
paper  extends,  I  am  obliged  to  think  a  universal  space  over 
the  rest  of  which  it  does  not  extend.  I  can  think  this  partial 
extension  only  as  I  refer  it  to  a  totality.  I  can  not  know  this 
measured  extension,  except  as  I  virtually  recognize  an  unmeas- 
ured space  to  which  the  measure  is  applied.  The  universal 
element  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  particular.  My  consciousness 
is  an  inseparable  synthesis  of  both.  In  all  knowledge  of  exter- 
nal space,  an  element  which  is  omnipresent  accompanies  the 
element  which  is  limited  to  this  particular  locality.  Indeed, 
without  a  tacit  reference  to  this  totality  of  extension,  the 
phrase  particular  locality,  would  be  meaningless.  Omnipres- 
ence is  the  universal  element  given  in  every  act  of  conscious- 
ness of  objects  in  external  space. 
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Id  internal  sensation  a  corresponding  universal  is  likewise 
necessarily  involved.  For  instance,  I  have  now  a  sensation  of 
warmth.  Yet  I  can  by  no  possibility  regard  this  as  an  isolated 
thing  complete  in  itsell  I  am  compelled  to  think  it  as  part  of 
a  sum-total  of  my  experiences,  both  past  and  future : — as  a  part 
again  of  the  sum-total  of  the  experiences  of  the  human  race :; — 
as  a  part  of  the  totality'  of  all  experiences,  both  actual  and 
possible  of  all  sentient  being.  In  short  I  can  not  be  said  to 
have  given  my  particular  experience  its  place  in  thought^  until 
I  have  regarded  it  as  part  of  a  universal  experience.  My  par- 
ticular perception  taken  up  into  thought  involves  Omniscience 
as  its  universal  element 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked.  Perhaps  the  attempt  to  deny 
them  may  serve  to  bring  their  absolute  necessity  into  clearer 
relief.  Suppose  then  I  try  to  think  my  perception  as  a  part  of 
something  less  than  the  omniscient.  In  that  case  this  some- 
thing at  which  I  stop  is  by  the  very  supposition  itself  a  part  of 
a  greater  whole ; — an  absolute  universal ;  and  if  my  perception 
involves  this  greater  part,  it  must  a  fortiori  involve  the  ulti- 
mate universal,  the  Omniscient  "That  than  which  no  greater 
can  be  thought "  both  in  extension  and  in  perception,  is  in- 
volved in  the  consciousness  of  every  finite  object  and  every 
fleeting  sensation.  The  Omnipresent  and  Omniscient  is  the 
universal  element,  without  which  any  rational  construction  of 
our  sensations  and  experiences  is  impossible.  Between  the 
condition  of  the  brute,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  immediate  sensa- 
tion, and  the  rational  being,  conscious  of  a  universal  presence 
and  perception,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  Self-conscioasness 
even  in  these,  its  most  rudimentary  forms,  implies  a  germinant 
Ood-consciousness. 

Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  this  universal  is  a  mere  product 
of  my  thinking,  and  therefore  destitute  of  objective  existence. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  that,  without  which  rational  thought 
would  be  impossible.  Thought  is  dependent  for  its  existence 
upon  the  universal,  not  the  universal  upon  thought  Unlike  a 
winged  horse  or  an  imaginary  hundred  dollars,  the  universal  is 
not  a  product  of  my  thinking  or  imaginative  activity.  Unlike 
the  fact  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  two  right 
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angles,  it  is  noi  dependent  for  objective  reality  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  any  external  object  in  which  the  truth  shall  be  em- 
bodied. Thought  itself  is  the  object  in  which  the  truth  is 
manifest;  and  thought  exists.  The  necessary  existence  of  the 
universal  therefore  follows  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  it ; 
as  the  necessary  existence  of  the  triangle  does  not  follow  from 
my  thought  of  its  necessary  law.  If  a  triangle  could  itself  per- 
ceive  the  equality  of  its  own  three  angles  to  two  right  angles^ 
then  the  truth  would  be  not  only  ideally  necessary,  but  actu- 
ally real.  The  existence  of  three  actual  angles  together,  equal 
to  two  right  angles  would  follow  from  the  triangle's  own  per- 
ception of  the  demonstration.  In  me,  subject  and  object  are- 
thus  one.  The  thought  which  I  perceive  necessarily  to  in- 
volve a  universal,  is  the  same  thought  by  which  I  think  that 
necessity.  Formally  stated,  the  case  stands  thus:  All  real 
thought  involves  the  reality  of  a  universal.  I  am  thinking. 
My  thought  is  real  thought.  Therefore  my  thought,  in  the^ 
fact  of  its  actual  existence,  involves  the  actual  existence  of  the 
universal. 

Turn  now  to  the  perception  of  force.  I  see  the  snow  melting 
under  the  rays  of  an  April  sun.  I  am  consci(»us  of  this  partic- 
ular manifestation  of  that  inseparable  connection  which  we  call 
the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect.  But  I  am  just  as  surely  con- 
scious that  this  particular  manifestation  is  not  the  only  mani- 
festation of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  conscious  that  all 
existing  things  are  connected  in  precisely  the  same  way.  To 
think  anything  not  thus  connected  with  every  other,  is  equiv- 
alent to  denying  the  existence  of  that  thing.  The  universal 
cause ;  the  omnipotent  is  given  in  consciousness  together  witb 
this,  its  particular  manifestation  in  the  solar  ray.  The  reality 
of  my  consciousness  involves  the  reality  of  both  these,  its  essen- 
tial elements.  Yet  my  consciousness  is  something  distinct 
from  either  of  these  elements,  in  the  fact  that  it  partakes  of 
both.  The  one  is  as  immediate  to  my  consciousness  as  the 
other.  And  as  I  could  not  know  omnipotence  except  as  I  saw 
its  manifestation  in  some  particular  force,  so  rationally  to  think 
the  power  of  the  solar  ray  involves  an  Omnipotence  or  Univer- 
sal Cause,  through  which  this  and  all  finite  causation  has  its 
being. 
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Thus  far  oonfinittg  our  view  to  natural  phenomena,  we  have 
found  that  in  our  consciousness  of  them  is  inseparably  involved 
a  consciousness  of  the  three  natural  attributes  of  God :  Omni* 
presence,  Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence. 

In  moral  phenomena  this  principle  is  still  more  obvious.  In 
any  particular  moral  act,  however  simple,  I  am  virtually  con- 
scious of  a  universal  morality,  an  All-Holy  Will.  Take  for 
instance  the  old  case  of  the  eating  of  an  apple.  In  this  act  I 
am  in  the  first  place  conscious  of  the  particular  act  which  I 
here  and  now  put  forth.  But  I  am  likewise  conscious  of  a  uni- 
versal volition,  a  will  which  seeks  the  good  of  the  universe  of 
being.  In  case  I,  by  eating  it  am  depriving  of  that  privilege 
some  one  to  whom  under  the  given  circumstances  it  would  be  a 
greater  blessing,  I  know  that  this  Universal  Will  is  violated, 
and  I  am  conscious  that  the  two  elements  of  my  moral  con- 
sciousness, the  universal  and  the  particular,  are  in  discord. 
The  universal  element  in  consciousness  condemns  the  particu- 
lar. And  since  in  our  natural  state  we  identify  ourselves  with 
the  particular,  we  express  the  fact  by  saying,  my  conscience 
condemns  me. 

Again,  suppose  the  apple  to  contain  the  only  seeds  of  some 
choice  variety.  Then  in  case  I  eat  the  apple  and  destroy  the 
seeds,  the  amount  of  finite  well-being  to  which  I  place  myself 
in  opposition,  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the  previous  case.  The 
effects  of  my  sin  are  greater.  Yet  the  absolute  discord  between 
the  uniyeraal  and  the  particular,  in  my  individual  conscious- 
ness, is  just  as  clear  and  pronounced  in  the  one' case  as  in  the 
other. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  eat  the  apple  with  the  assurance 
that  under  the  given  circumstances  the  universal  good  is  on  the 
whole  furthered  by  the  act,  and  the  two  elements  in  conscious- 
ness are  felt  to  be  harmonious;  or  in  the  inaccuracy  of  popular 
language,'!  (the  particular)  am  at  peace  with  myself  (the  uni- 
versal). It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  duality  of  thia 
aspect  of  consciousnesa  The  very  words  in  which  we  speak 
of  it,  con-science,  peace,  discord,  and  the  like,  imply  its  essen- 
tial duality.  The  Infinitely  Holy  Will  is  as  immediate  to  my 
consciousness  as  any  particular  volition,  and  since  each  is  thua 
essential  to  a  consciousness  which  attests  itself  as  real,  the  real- 
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ity  of  both  elements,  the  universal  as  well  as  the  particular,  is 
immediately  involved  in  every  moral  act 

Thus  in  our  consciousness  of  moral  action  is  involved  the 
fundamental  moral  attribute  of  God,  absolute  holiness.  Lastly, 
let  us  in  a  similar  manner  analyze  the  consciousness  of  Chris- 
tian conduct,  and  see  whether  that  does  not  likewise  involve 
the  Christian  attribute  of  God. 

If  there  be  one  act  which  sums  up  in  itself  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  one  which  is  equally  prominent  in  the  teaching  of 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  the  life  in  Judaea  and  Galilee, 
and  in  the  death  upon  the  cross,  that  act  is  forgiveness : — in 
its  widest  sense,  redemption.  Whenever  any  man  truly  for- 
gives another,  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  so  far  forth  he 
is  a  Christian,  and  whenever  a  man  refuses  to  forgive,  so  far 
forth  he  is  unchristian.  This  act  of  forgiveness*  then  is  a  fair 
-case  of  Christian  conduct  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  revelation  of  the  Christian  attribute  of  God. 

Suppose  then  a  concrete  instance.  A  man  has  ruined  my 
reputation  by  circulating  some  scandalous  falsehood.  In  so 
doing  he  has  destroyed  my  personal  happiness  and  welfare,  and 
spread  distrust  and  evil  suspicion  throughout  a  whole  commun- 
ity. The  man  and  his  deed  now. become  objects  of  my  atten- 
tion. I  say  the  man  and  his  deed,  for  they  are  essentially  dis* 
tinct  things.  A  confusion  of  the  two  would  render  Christianity 
impossible,  and  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  became  more 
prominent,  would  land  us  either  in  a  soft  hearted  antihomian- 
ism,  or  a  pitiless  Judaism. 

In  case  I  make  the  deed  by  itself  the  object  of  my  thought, 
the  discord  between  it  and  the  ever  present  Universal  Will  is 
obvious,  and  I  at  once  condemn  it  as  I  would  any  similar 
action  of  my  own. 

But  suppose  now,  instead  of  contemplating  the  deed  with  its 
disastrous  consequences,  I  make  the  doer  and  his  sad  'condition 
the  object  of  my  thought  What  attitude  shall  I  maintain 
toward  him?  Suppose  I  hate  him  and  seek  to  injure  him. 
Here,  however,  my  particular  feeling  can  not  exist  by  itself. 
With  more  or  less  distinctness  there  is  the  ever-accompanying 
sense  of  a  universal  feeling  of  which  this  enemy  of  mine  is  the 
object     The  all-important  question  for  us  is:   Do  the  two  ele- 
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menta  in  this  case  harmonize?  Do  I  feel  that  my  hatred 
places  me  in  harmonious  accord  with  a  universal  hatred  of  all 
sinful  men  ?  This  question  is  not  easy  to  answer  in  all  cases, 
because  in  the  unreflective  mood  of  indignation,  we  forget  the 
distinction  between  the  doer  and  the  deed,  and  merge  them 
together  under  the  promiscuous  imprecation  which  the  deed 
itself  unquestionably  deserves.  Then  as  in  a  few  Hebrew 
psalms,  the  Universal  Feeling;  seems  to  blend  with  the  partic- 
ular in  a  triumphant  apotheosis  of  vengeance.  When,  how* 
ever,  the  distinction  is  clearly  made,  when  the  injurer  is  thought 
of  in  his  own  personal  nature,  independent  of  his  injury  to  me, 
then  the  feeling  of  hatred  is  condemned.  The  Universal  Feel- 
ing which  is  coexistent  in  my  soul  with  my  particular  feeling, 
refuses  to  blend  with  it,  and  I  am  again  in  discord  with  myself. 
Thus  in  every  act  of  deliberate  hatred  of  an  enemy,  there  is 
revealed  to  me  by  this  discord  in  my  consciousness,  the  fact 
that  the  Universal  Feeling  is  not  hate. 

Suppose,  then,  that  I  forgive  my  enemy.  Am  I  then  at 
peace?  Does  the  ever-present  universal  element  conflict  or 
blend  with  my  particular  forgiving  act?  Experience  must 
answer.  And  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  competent  witnesses, 
from  Jesus  to  the  humblest  of  his  true  followers,  is  that  in  for- 
giveness, the  universal  and  the  particular,  the  divine  and 
human  are  consciously  at  one.  In  every  act  of  my  forgiveness 
and  its  attendant  peace,  there  is  given  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
forgiveness  of  the  Father.  The  declaration  of  Jesus,  **If  ye 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  Heavenly  Father  will  also 
forgive  you,"  is  no  arbitrary  dictum,  but  the  assertion  of  an 
eternal  truth,  attested  in  his  own  experience,  and  reaffirmed  in 
the  experience  of  every  man  in  whom  Christ  dwells.  If  God 
were  not  forgiveness,  then  would  each  eflfort  of  man  to  forgive 
his  neighbor  be  attended  with  discord  and  distress.  Only  in 
case  the  universal  element  in  my  conscious  relation  to  a  guilty 
offender  be  forgiveness,  can  I  feel  free  and  unconstrained,  serene 
and  confident  in  my  individual  efforts  to  forgive.  In  forgiving 
one  who  has  wronged  me  I  do  actually  find  the  greatest  peace 
and  blessedness,  and  I  therefore  know  that  God  is  merciful  and 
gracious.  Thus  does  the  consciousness  of  Christian  conduct 
involve  a  revelation  of  the  Christian  attribute  of  God. 
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OmnipreseDce,  Omniscieace,  Omnipotence,  Absolute  Right- 
eousness, and  Infinite  Mercy,  these  are  the  divine  attrib- 
utes involved  in  the  consciousness  of  every  Christian  man. 
The  first  three  or  the  natural  attributes  of  God,  are  involved  in 
every  stage  of  rational  self-consciousness.  -The  fourth,  the 
moral  attribute  of  God,  is  involved  in  the  conflciousness  of 
every  moral  act.  The  fifth  alone  depends  on  an  act  of  personal 
participation  in  the  Christian  consciousness;  this  once  taken, 
the  Christian  attribute  bf  God  is  as  immediately  revealed  as 
either  of  the  other  four.  Nor  is  this  requirement  of  a  doing  of 
the  will  in  order  to  a  knowing  of  the  doctrine,  a  peculiarity  of 
this  last  stage.  In  every  case  there  must  be  an  act  to  be  con- 
scious of,  before  consciousness  can  take  cognizance  of  it,  and 
analyze  its  elements.  But  the  other  acts,  of  outer  and  inner 
perception,  sensing  physical  force  and  exerting  moral  choice, 
we  cannot  help  doing  continually.  With  the  Christian  act  of 
forgiveness  on  the  contrary,  we  are  not  thus  constantly  occu- 
pied, and  we  rise  to  it  only  by  specific  effort  Given  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  however,  as  a  fact  of  experience,  and  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  is  as  immediate  as  that  of 
Omnipresence  or  Holiness.  The  evidence  in  either  case  is  the 
same.  The  reality  of  any  given  phase  of  consciousness  im- 
plies the  reality  of  both  its  essential  elements,  the  universal  and 
the  particular.  If  I  forgive  and  am  at  conscious  peace  in  so 
doing,  that  with  which  I  am  at  peace  must  be  itself  forgive- 
ness. 

It  may  seem  that  in  thus  making  the  evidence  for  the  Divine 
Being  conditional  upon  our  own  consciousness,  the  proof  of  the 
higher  and  more  personal  attribute  of  God  is  made  unsteady 
and  fluctuating.  If  I  can  believe  in  God  only  when  I  am  my- 
self God-like,  is  not  my  faith  in  his  forgiveness  taken  from  me 
just  when  I  need  it  most?  At  first  sight  it  does  seem  as  if 
such  a  view  must  regard  as  ultimate  the  declaration  of  Jesus  : 
''To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given;  and  from  him  that  hath 
not,  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have."  Yet 
in  a  higher  sense  he  has  himself  done  away  with  even  this  law 
of  his  own  declaring.  For  he  has  not  left  us  thus  dependent 
on  our  own  imperfect  consciousness  and  its  shadowy  revela- 
tions.    He  has  manifested  a  perfect  forgiveness  in  life  and 
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death,  and  thus  borne  witness  out  of  the  clear  depths  of  his  own 
transparent  soul  to  the  Divine  forgiveness  which  alone  made 
his  forgiveness  serene  and  triumphant  It  is  ours  to  substitute 
this  perfect  experience  of  his,  with  the  perfect  revelation  which 
is  of  necessity  involved  therein,  for  the  imperfections  of  our 
own  Christian  conduct  and  the  consequent  obscurity  of  its 
revelationa  Thus  to  every  one  that  believeth  on  him,  and 
Accepts  the  perfect  revelation  of  Divine  forgiveness  which  his 
•complete  forgiveness  carries  with  it,  does  Christ  become  the  all- 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God ;  and  that  not  by 
way  of  external  argument  and  inference,  but  because  his  spirit 
bears  witness  with  our  spirit :  because  in  the  light  of  his  clear 
<5on8ciousness  we  interpret  the  obscure  revelations  of  the  uni- 
versal love  given  in  our  own  imperfect  consciousness  of  Chris- 
tian character. 
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ABncfLB  IV,— APRIORISMS  AS  ULTIMATE   GROUNDS 
OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

"The  history  of  opinions  toaching  the  acceptation  or  rejec- 
tion of  such  native  notions,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  refer- 
ring to  what  are  variously  called  *  first  principles,'  *  self-evident 
or  intuitive  truths/  'apriori  cognitions,'  etc.,  *^is,  in  a  manner, 
the  history  of  philosophy."  In  every  line  of  thought  the  hu- 
man mind  has  shown  a  kind  of  irresistible  tendency  to  assume 
certain  principles,  certain  axioms,  certain  propositions,  as  being 
self -evident  and  therefore  unquestionable ;  as  shining  by  their 
own  light  and  so  needing  no  other.  Such  are  first,  original,, 
independent  truths  which  admit  of  no  demonstration  or  proof 
simply  because  they  are  first,  original,  depending  on  no  others. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  there  must  be  such  first  truths ;  for,  how 
otherwise,  could  there  be  any  proof  of  any  truth?  Mathemat- 
ical truth  starts,  as  by  such  a  felt  necessity,  from  so-called  axi- 
oms— 'principles  that  have  in  themselves  a  claim  upon  thought 
to  be  accepted  as  incontrovertible  foundations  on  which  every 
thing  in  mathematics  must  depend.  To  question  them  is  pre- 
posterous ;  they  cannot  be  questioned.  Physical  science, 
equally,  builds  upon  some  such  immovable  rock  of  native  cog- 
nition. That  'nature  is  uniform'  is  assumed  as  a  basis  on 
which  all  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us  may  rest  impreg- 
nable as  the  everlasting  hills,  a  first  truth,  native  to  the  human 
mind,  self-evident,  necessary.  Philosophical  speculation  is  as 
ready  and  as  self-assuring  in  its  presentation  of  apriori  cogni- 
tions which  are  before  all  experience  and  are  also  even  condi- 
tional to  all  experience.  There  are  certain  intuitions,  known 
in  specific  applications  by  diverse  names,  as  apriori  forms  of 
sense,  categories  of  thought,  ideas  of  reason,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
are  pre-supposed  in  all  mental  apprehension  and  in  all  cog- 
nition of  things  or  truths  and  which  indeed  determine  the 
character,  the  content,  the  outline,  and  the  hue  of  all  such  cog- 
nitions. Theological  speculation  shows  itself  to  be  animated 
and  guided  by  the  same  universal  instinct;  it  demonstrates  the 
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being  and  the  attributes  of  God  from  some  apriori  native  idea 
or  notion,  as  from  the  idea  of  necessity,  of  dependence,  of  obli- 
gation, of  the  finite ;  or  even  ventures  to  claim  the  very  notion 
of  Gk>d  to  be  native  to  the  human  mind,  rising  in  the  mind  by 
its  own  intrinsic  potency.  Such  has  been  the  coloring  of  hu- 
man  speculation  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  such  apriori  cognitions  are  in  their  very 
nature  postulates ;  they  are  simply  assumed  with  no  attempt  to 
demonstrate  them  while  they  are  claimed  to  be  trustworthy 
and  dominant  over  all  the  thought  that  proceeds  from  them  in 
absolute  sovereignty,  enforcing  belief  and  acceptance.  To 
question  their  authority  or  to  challenge  their  legitimacy,  is  to 
rebel  against  the  sovereignty  of  reason. 

That  there  should  be  from  time  to  time  outbreaks  of  the 
free  spirit  of  man  against  this  self-assumed  legitimacy  in 
thought  is  not  strange.  In  fact  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  founding  of  important  truth  on  these  so-called  na- 
tive or  apriori  cognitions  has  not  been  prolific  of  doubt  and 
unbeliel  If  the  being  of  Qod  can  rest  on  no  surer  basis  than 
the  alleged  spontaneous  origination  of  the  notion  in  the  human 
mind,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  many  a  thoughtful 
mind  will  in  rejecting  the  foundation  also  reject  as  baseless 
any  superstructure  professedly  built  upon  it  and  rush  away 
into  the  blackness  of  atheism,  as  finding  no  true,  well-grounded 
certainty  in  theological  teaching  ? 

The  mind  of  man  instinctively  demands  certainty,  assurance 
of  truth.  It  believes  in  its  lowest  and  most  solid  faiths,  that 
there  is  truth  which  is  beyond  mistake  or  doubt,  which  has 
valid  grounds  on  which  it  rests ;  that  these  grounds  are  attain- 
able by  the  human  intelligence ;  and  that  a  veritable  knowl- 
edge can  be  constituted  upon  them,  which  shall  defy  impeach- 
ment and  which,  shining  in  the  clear  light  of  its  own  certainty 
shall  cheer  the  soul  with  the  radiance  of  a  divine  thoughL  In 
its  felt  impotence  at  the  time  to  seize  this  sure  ground  of  cer- 
titude, it  puts  forth  its  postulates,  its  assumptions,  and  demands 
for  them  credence  and  assent  These  first  truths  and  native 
cognitions,  these  apriorisms  of  philosophy,  are  the  offspring  of 
this  indomitable  instinct  in  the  human  mind  for  assurance  of 
knowledge  joined  to  this  felt  impotence  to  grasp  the  assuring 
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principle  itself  All  along  its  course  the  history  of  speculation 
shows  an  uneasiness,  a  distrust  as  to  the  validity  and  sufficiency 
of  these  postulated  first  truths.  All  that  have  been  proposed 
certainly  could  not  be  admitted.  Philosophy  has  sought  to 
apply  criteria  by  which  they  shall  be  identified.  "  Which  of 
the  vaunted  classifications  of  these  primitive  truths,"  demands 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  "can  stand  the  test  of  criticism?" 
That  they  must  be  primitive,  original,  self-evident — these  were 
marks  required  of  all  such  postulates.  Necessity  was  another 
mark,  the  enouncement  of  which  by  Leibnitz  is  hailed  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  as  "  a  great  discovery  in  the  science  of 
mind."  Still  the  application  of  these  tests  remains  a  most  dif- 
ficult task;  Even  the  interpretation  of  them  is  subject  to 
doubt  What  is  a  necessary  principle?  Necessary  to  what ? 
Why  necessary?  Self-evident  to  whom?  To  Pascal,  the 
equality  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  a 
self-evident  truth ;  but  to  how  many  minds  is  it  so  ?  This  cri- 
terion depends  on  an  accidental  stage  of  intellectual  maturity ; 
but  surely  a  decisive  test  of  necessary  certitude  must  not 
depend  on  the  contingencies  of  mental  progress,  for  the  unan- 
swerable question  arises,  what  is  the  grade  of  attainment  re- 
quired for  the  right  application  of  the  test?  In  fact  the  crite- 
ria are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  they 
are  indeed  blinding  and  illusive,  seeming  to  mean  something, 
yet  on  scrutiny  found  insignificant  and  worthless.  That  a 
proposition  is  *  universal,  necessary,  and  self-evident,'  is  no  de- 
cisive evidence  of  its  being  a  first  truth,  a  native  cognition. 
Every  act  of  pure  thought,  however  particular,  every  legitimate 
mathematical  affirmation  will  bear  these  tests  of  self-evidence 
and  necessity ;  and  it  is  universal  in  the  only  sense  that  can  be 
given  to  the  terra  in  this  application — that  every  thinking  mind 
cannot  help  accepting  it,  if  it  think  the  proposition  at  ail. 

That  a  truth  is  necessary  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
the  mind  in  exercising  its  reflective  thought  on  the  matter  of 
the  proposition  must,  if  acting  legitimately  or  in  accordance 
with  its  laws,  discern  the  agreement — the  identity  of  its  terms, 
or  the  opposite.  And  in  every  thought,  if  this  identity  or  dif- 
ference between  the  terms  is  seen,  the  truth  recognized  or 
thought  is  a  self-evident  truth.    In  the  whole  speculation  about 
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tbese  criteria  of  so-called  native  cognitions,  there  is  a  fatal 
confusion  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  proper  thinking  or 
reflective  faculty  and  of  the  apprehensive  nature.  True 
thought  is  of  its  very  nature  "  universal,  necessary,  self-evi- 
dent ;"  apprehension  of  matter  extrinsic  to  thought  may  luck 
all  these  criteria.  i 

After  mentioning  the  enouncement  by  Leibnitz  of  his  new 
criterion  of  these  first  principles,  Sir  William  Hamilton  adds : 
^'The  fact  that  a  truth  so  manifest,  when  once  proclaimed, 
could  have  lain  so  long  unnoticed  by  philosophers,  may  war- 
rant us  in  hoping  that  other  discoveries  of  equal  importance 
may  still  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  another  Leibnitz."  The 
genius  of  a  Leibnitz  would*  probably  be  deemed  incapable  of 
the  audacity  of  raising  Ihe  question,  just  here,  over  this  explicit 
admission  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  yet  attained  criteria  for 
testing  so-called  apriori  truths  as  ultimate  grounds  of  knowl- 
edge, whether  it  is  reasonable  to  admit  the  existence  of  any 
such  truths.  But  the  inquiry  seems  to  be  one  earnestly  press- 
ing for  consideration  in  these  days  of  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical criticism.  So  long  as  it  is  allowed  that  there  are  truths 
which  are  in  some  proper  sense  native  to  the  human  mind, 
which  are  at  least  before  all  experience,  which  are  in  such 
sense  first  truths  that  they  not  only  do  not  require  but  do  not 
admit  of  demonstration,  being  themselves  before  all  truths  on 
which  demonstration  can  rest,  it  is  evident  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  fundamental  questions  in  philosophy  and  in 
theology,  too,  must  remain  unsettled.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  skeptic  only  to  postulate  a  contrary  principle  as  such  a  first 
truth  and  claim  for  it  the  characteristics  of  universality,  neces- 
sity, self-evidenca  When  such  an  issue  is  made  the  only 
alternative  left  for  the  advocate  of  the  most  sacred  and  funda- 
mental truths  must  be  submission  or  denial  with  no  possibility 
-of  refutation.  The  reign  of  skepticism  and  doubt  thus  be- 
comes established.  If  it  is  competent  in  reason  to  maintain 
that  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  or  those  of  personal  morality 
and  of  God  and  immortality,  are  in  the  mind  prior  to  expe- 
rience and  to  thought,  it  is  equally  competent  in  reason  to  deny 
them  and  hold  them  to  be  fictions,  phantoms,  baseless  visions 
of  a  dream.  And  to  the  controversy  there  is  no  possible 
^umpire ;  it  must  ever  remain  a  drawn  battla 
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It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  baman  mind  is  not 
doomed  to  this  perpetual  sway  of  doubt ;  that  this  dogma  of 
apriori  cognitjons  is  untenable  and  opposed  to  all  reason ;  that 
neither  mental  imbecility,  nor  skepticism,  nor  nescience  can 
find  here  any  sure  and  safe  resting  place. 

The  dogma  which  we  now  assail  is  thus  stated  by  Kant:* 
^'  General  truths  which  at  the  same  time  bear  the  character  of 
an  inward  necessity  must  be  independent  of  experience,  clear, 
and  certain  by  themselyea  They  are  therefore  called  knowl- 
edge apriorV^  Sir  William  Hamilton,!  presents  it  in  similar 
terms :  "  What  I  cannot  but  think  must  be  apriori"  These 
statements  embrace  only  a  certain  class  of  so-called  apriori  cog- 
nitions. These  are  specified  perhaps  because  it  was  supposed 
nobody  could  doubt  as  to  them,  and  the  others  would  pass  in 
unquestioned.  The  fact  being  thus  established  that  there  are 
such  apriori  cognitions,  the  list  could  be  increased  at  pleasure^ 
provided  at  least  they  should  possess  this  characteristic  of  nec- 
essary cognitions.  Hamilton  elsewhere :(  says  of  these  primi- 
tive cognitions  that  they  "  are  given  us ;  they  are  not  indeed 
obtrusive, — ^they  are  not  even  cognizaWe  of  themselves.  They 
lie  hid  in  the  profundities  of  the  mind,  until  drawn  from  their 
obscurity  by  the  mental  activity  itself  employed  upon  the  ma- 
terials of  experience ;''  *'  they  seem  to  leap  ready  armed  from 
the  womb  of  reason,  like  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.'* 
These  primitive  cognitions,  moreover,  which  may  thus  surprise 
us  at  any  turn  of  our  mental  experience,  embrace  both  ideas 
or  notions  and  proper  truths.  There  are  thus  the  apriori  ideas 
of  being,  of  substance,  of  power,  of  cause,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  others;  and  there  are  apriori  truths,  such  as  "  the 
sums  of  equals  are  equal,"  "  every  effect  has  its  cause,"  etc. 

A  very  natural  and  ready  comment  on  this  representation  by 
Hamilton  respecting  these  primitive  cognitions  is,  that  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  among  them  and  of  earliest  acceptance 
by  philosophers  is  in  it  directly  repudiated  and  trampled  under 
foot,  viz :  that  one  which  affirms  that  "  nothing  can  originate 
from  nothing" — gtgnt  de  nihilo  nihiL  The  myth  tells  us  how 
Pallas  came  to  be  in  Jupiter's  head ;  but  how  one  of  these- 

*  KriHk,  Intr.  1st  ed.  f  ^eta,  Lect.  xxix. 
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^priori  oognitions  gets  into  a  human  head,  this  transcendental 
philosophy  does  not  explain.  It  only  leaps  forth  when  some 
■accident  of  experience  like  another  Hephaestus .  lays  open  a 
laboring  brain.  DesCartes  when  hard  pushed  as  to  his  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas,  declared  that  when  he  said  that  an  idea 
is  born  with  us,  he  only  meant  that  we  have  in  ourselves  the 
power  to  produce  it.*  Certainly  this  explanation  obviates  the 
force  of  the  comment,  but  at  the  same  time  surrenders  the 
whole  claim  to  any  superior  authority  or  dignity  for  these  im- 
properly so-called  innate,  native,  or  apriori  cognitions  over 
others  by  reason  of  this  origin.  With  this  explanation  my 
cognition  of  the  sun  is  just  as  much  a  native  cognition  as  that 
of  the  being  of  God,  since  in  the  case  of  each  alike  my  mind 
has  the  ]x>wer  to  produce  it. 

It  is  supposable  that  other  philosophers  when  pressed  hard 
for  an  explicit  statement  of  what  can  be  reasonably  maintained 
in  regard  to  these  native  or  apriori  cognitions  might  retreat  to 
the  same  position  finally  taken  by  DesCartes.  Even  Aristotle, 
however  obscure  or  inconsistent  his  opinions  may  be  deemed, 
seems  unwilling  to  assent  to  any  such  doctrine  as  that  ad- 
vanced by  Kant  and  Hamilton.  For  while  he  insists  that 
there  is  a  principle  of  knowledge,  which  of  itself  shall  be 
trusted,  he  no  further  defines  this  principle  than  to  say  that  it 
is  that  by  which  we  cognize  term8.f  In  other  words,  he  only 
postulates  a  faculty  as  principle  or  ultimate  ground  of  knowl- 
edge and  this  faculty  is  that  of  simple  apprehension  by  which 
we  become  cognizant  of  the  terms  of  a  proposition.  And 
Hamilton  himself  in  his  approving  citation  of  the  statement 
by  Leibnitz  that  ^Mdeas  and  truths  are  innate  in  us  like  our 
inclinations,  dispositions,  natural  habitudes  or  virtualities  and 
not  as  actions"  seems  unconsciously  to  have  explained  away 
the  whole  doctrine  of  native  cognitions  and  apriori  ideas.  For 
just  as  soon  as  we  become  disenthralled  of  that  unworthy  con- 
ception or  rather  conceit  of  mind  which  regards  it  as  a  mere 
repository  that  receives  what  is  put  into  it,  a  passive  receptiv- 
ity of  ideas  and  truths  and  come  to  regard  it  as  essentially  of 
an  active  nature,  we  see  at  once  the  utter  fallaciousness  in  this 

*  Response  to  Hobbes's  Tenth  Objection, 
t  Anal.  Post.,  L,  o.  iii.    Topica,  I.,  o.  1. 
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representation  of  Leibnitz.  Truths  and  ideas  are  actions  or 
they  are  nothing.  To  concei\re  and  speak  of  them  as  '^  like  in-^ 
olinations  or  virtualities"  is  utterly  false. 

And  now  starting  from  this  very  point  as  fundamental,  that 
ideas  and  truths  are  actions  and  in  no  proper  sense  virtualities, 
and  in  the  light  of  this  grand  truth,  we  urge  the  claim  that 
this  whole  notion  of  native  cognitions,  apriori  ideas  and  truths,, 
first  principles,  intuitions,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called, 
80  far  as  taken  to  be  ultimate  validating  grounds  of  knowledge, 
be  repudiated  and  be  forever  banished  from  the  realm  of  philo- 
sophical speculation.  We  present  in  a  more  formal  way  our 
reasons  in  support  of  this  claim. 

First,  the  doctrine  of  **  native  cognitions"  as  explained  and 
held  by  Kant  and  Hamilton  and  as  adopted  by  a  multitude  of 
thinkers  who  have  been  swayed  by  these  leaders  of  philosophic 
thought  involves,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  sheer  genesis  out  of 
nothing.  At  least  the  only  alternative  to  this  is  the  assump- 
tion of  a  preexistence  of  the  human  mind,  from  which  stage 
of  its  being  this  class  of  cognitions  have  been  translated.  But 
even  on  this  supposition,  the  cognitions  must  have  come  into 
being  somehow  either  by  express  divine  creation  which  we 
cannot  suppose,  or  out  of  nothing.  There  are  two  distinguish- 
able classes  of  these  notions;  principles  or  truths  and  ideas  of 
objects.  But  principles  or  truths  which  are  properly  apriori  or 
original  to  all  thinking  cannot  of  course  be  products  of  the 
thinking  activity  ;  and  if  not  its  products,  it  cannot  be  source 
or  origin  to  them ;  but  no  either  source  is  supposabla  To  call 
them  necessary  forms  of  thought  is  illusive;  for  forms  of 
thought  must  be  either  particular  forms  of  actual  thinking  or 
exist  antecedently  to  actual  thoughts,  and  so  must  be  supposed 
to  spring  from  no  imaginable  source.  So  the  ideas  of  space, 
time,  God,  as  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mind  anterior  to  the 
actual  presentation  of  these  objects  to  the  mind  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  imaginable  source  or  origin.  Thus  all  cognitions 
prior  to  actual  experience  in  thinking  and  so  the  proper  pro- 
ducts of  thought  must  be  held  to  be  without  assignable  cause 
or  source. 

If  it  be  thought  that  at  least  besides  the  thinking  nature  and 
the  thought  object,  there  must  be  presupposed  a  certain  rela- 
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tion  between  them  before  the  act  of  thinking  can  emerge  and 
that  this  is  of  the  natare  of  an  apriori  relation  so  that  the 
mind,  the  object  of  which  it  thinks,  and  the  relation  between 
them  are  apriori  conditions  of  the  knowledge,  the  reply  is  that 
these  apriori  conditions  are  not  cognitions  at  all;  they  are 
conditions  but  not  conditions  necessarily  known  before  the 
knowledge.  They  are  in  fact  attained  from  actual  knowledge, 
being  inferred  from  it.  The  primitive  conditions  of  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  knowledges  themselves;  conditions  are  not 
necessarily  cognitions.  There  is  indeed,  a  perhaps  allowable 
field  opened  for  speculation  which  may  embrace  the  conceiva- 
ble conditions  of  all  experience.  But  the  only  legitimate 
method  in  any  such  speculation  must  be  to  begin  with  the 
experience  itsell  Otherwise  it  must  be  without  foundation 
and  altogether  illusory.  Causal  inductions  starting  from  facts 
or  truths  already  apprehended  or  established  may  lead  back  to 
the  conditions  that  must  necessarily  be  implied  in  such  appre- 
hension or  acceptance  of  truths.  A  true  philosophy  is  con- 
ceivable here.  But  the  cognitions  thus  attained  are  really 
aposteriori  in  their  genesia  They  are  far  removed  from  the 
*  native  cognitions,'  which  are  assumed  as  principles  of  knowl- 
edge simply  on  the  ground  of  being  in  their  own  nature  self- 
evident  and  necessary. 

Secondly,  the  doctrine  has  its  origin  in  mistake  or  in  menial 
impotence.  "  What  I  cannot  biit  think,"  says  Hamilton,  ifeto., 
p.  401,  "  must  be  apriori  or  original  to  thought;  it  cannot  be 
engendered  by  experience."  The  language,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  in  its  literal  interpretation  is  obviously  sheer  self- 
contradiction  or  nonsense.  *  What  I  cannot  but  think,'  cannot 
be  conceived  of  as '  apriori  or  original  to  thought'  But  Ham- 
ilton has  evidently  confounded  the  generic  attributes  of  pure 
thought  with  what  he  calls  *  native  cognitions'  or  cognitions 
'apriori  or  original  to  thought.*  These  attributes  of  pure 
thought  of  course  enter  into  every  particular  act  of  thinking. 
They  are  necessary  in  every  thought.  If  we  think  at  all,  we 
'cannot  but  think'  them.  They  are  not,  however,  apriori  or 
native  cognitions,  before  all  experience.  They  are  not  con- 
ditions of  all  experience.  They  are  in  fact  conditioned  by 
experience ;  they   are  conditions  of  our  thinking  experience 
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only  in  tbe  sense  that  being  of  the  essential  nature  of  thought 
they  must  enter  into  every  thought,  as  thought  would  not  be 
thought  without  them.  They  are  in  faat  attained  just  as  the 
attributes  of  every  other  object  or  nature  are  attained,  by  ob- 
servation. Precisely  as  by  outward  perception  .the  attributes  of 
the  sun  are  learned,  so  by  inward  perception — by  intuition,  as 
it  is  technically  termed — the  attributes  of  thought  are  learned. 
Just  so  far  as  these  attributes  are  thus  perceived  we  may  accept 
them,  and  no  farther.  We  are  not  authorized  indeed  to  affirm 
that  there  are  attributes  not  yet  observed,  either  in  the  case  of 
the  mind  or  of  the  sun.  But  we  must  in  reason  reject  any  and 
all  until  they  are  in  fact  thus  observed.  The  received  catego- 
ries of  thought  are  but  attributes  of  thought  thus  observed 
and  recognized  on  actual  inspection  of  thought  as  revealed  in 
its  exercises.  They  are  not  to  be  assumed  before  hand ;  they 
are  in  no  true  sense  apriori  cognitions ;  they  are  of  the  purest 
order  of  aposteriori  acquisitions — being  gained  in  actual  ex- 
perience, as  we  have  shown,  from  observation.  Just  so, 
the  axioms  of  mathematics  have  been  reckoned  as  apriori  cog- 
nitions, pre-supposed  in  thought  and  before  all  thinking  expe- 
rience in  numerical  and  spacial  quantities  so  as  actually  to  con- 
dition all  such  thinking,  because  they  had  not  been  traced  back 
to  their  origin  in  the  simple  attributes  of  thought.  They  all 
fall  within  the  category  of  quantity  as  subordinate  to  the 
higher  category  of  identity — both  categories  being  generic 
attributes  of  pure  thought  and  to  be  attained  by  simple  obser- 
vation. They  are  the  fruit-  of  experience — of  actual  thinking 
experience — and  by  no  means  conditional  to  all  experienca 

There  is  another  attribute  which  Hamilton  has  named  among 
his  *  native  cognitions,*  seemingly  because  he  had  not  traced  it 
back  to  its  origin  in  observation,  and  so  hastily  assumed  it  to 
be  innate — the  attribute  of  existence.  His  vision  was  still  fur- 
ther mystified  by  his  habitual  confusion  of  the  being  of 
thought  with  the  being  of  reality.  But  it  is  most  evident  that 
no  attribute  in  any  object  can  be  created  by  thought.  Every 
attribute  recognized  in  thought  must  appear  in  the  datum  to 
thought — ^in  the  object  presented  to  it  Thus  this  cognition, 
like  all  the  others,  is  innate,  nativ'e,  apriori  only  as  the  fruit  of 
mistake  or  ignorance. 
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Thirdly,  the  doctrine  is  utterly  in^econcilable  unth  every  right 
conception  of  the  mind  as  an  eesentiaily  active  nature^  requiring  an 
object  in  order  to  its  action.  In  the  light  of  this  view  of  mind, 
these  native  cognitions  vanish  as  the  merest  illusions.  If  we 
ask  thus,  what  is  a  cognition  ?  the  answer  must  recognize  it  as 
an  act  of  mind  on  some  object.  It  is  entirely  inconceivable 
how  an  object  can  be  known  except  as  placed  over  against  the 
knowing  mind.  Every  such  object  must  be  exterior  to  the 
knowing  faculty  and  must  be  presented  to  it,  or  there  can  be 
no  knowledge,  no  cognition.  It  is  of  course  understood  that 
the  acts  of  mind  may  be  observed  and  known  by  the  mind 
itself ;  the  mind  in  its  divers  modifications  may  become  object 
to  itself.  Still  in  all  cases  the  object  known  must  be  extrinsic 
to  the  particular  cognitive  power  and  must  be  presented  to  it. 
That  there  should  be  cognition,  knowledge,  before  any  object 
of  knowledge  is  presented  and  apprehended  is  thus  directly  con- 
tradictory to  the  notion  of  the  mind's  activity  in  each  instance 
of  knowledge.  It  is  the  same  with  'ideas.'  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  an  idea,  regarded  in  its  subjective  relation,  as  in  the 
intelligence,  except  as  a  cognition  of  something.  If  we  have 
an  idea  at  all,  we  have  an  idea  of  an  object.  And  just  as  in 
the  case  of  all  cognitions,  ideas  are  impossible,  except  as  their 
objects  are  given  or  presented  to  the  mind  in  order  that  the 
mind  may  have  ideas  of  them.  In  the  same  way  we  are  to 
regard  the  term  "intuition"  under  which,  as  a  vague  blinding 
designation,  this  notion  of  apriori  cognitions  sometimes  seems 
to  seek  shelter.  An  intuition  like  a  cognition  and  an  idea 
implies  a  mental  act  and  also  an  object.  Where  there  is  an 
intuition  there  is  something  intuited,  which  is  properly  extrin- 
sic to  the  intuiting  activity  and  must  accordingly  be  presented 
to  it  from  without  To  suppose  that  there  can  be  an  intuition 
in  the  mind  anterior  to  the  mind's  action  in  apprehending 
some  object  of  intuition,  is  to  suppose  a  veritable  creation  out 
of  nothing.  Intuitions  are  properly  inner  perceptions,  as  op- 
posed to  outer  or  sense  perceptions ;  as  such,  they  are  cogni- 
tions, and  therefore  acts  of  intelligence  exerted  on  objects 
presented ;  they  are  accordingly  possible  only  on  the  presen- 
tation of  such  object& 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that  while  it  must  be  con- 
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ceded  that  there  can  be  no  cognition,  no  idea,  in  the  mind 
prior  to  experience,  since  cognition  itself,  idea,  is  experience^ 
and,  moreover,  while  it  is  understood  that  al  1  cognitions  and 
all  ideas  are  actions  of  the  intelligence  implying  objects,  still 
on  occasions  of  certain  experiences  and  by  means  of  them,  the 
mind  may  arrive  at  "principles"  which  are  true  and  inde- 
pendent for  their  truth  of  the  special  experience,  being  when 
thu  s  attained  at  once  seen  to  be  self-evident  and  necessary 
truths.  These  "principles"  it  is  thought  are  veritable  apriori 
cognitions,  and  are  entitled  to  be  so  regarded  because  unless^ 
they  were  truths  the  special  experiences  could  not  have  been* 
The  view  is  plausible ;  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  truth  ;  a 
close  inspection,  however,  discovers  its  fallaciousness.  Newton^ 
as  the  story  goes,  observes  an  apple  to  fall ;  on  this  experience 
he  rises  to  the  principle  of  the  universal  gravitation  of  material 
bodies.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  allow  that  the  principle 
could  not  be  attained  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  particular 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gravitation  of  matter  is  a 
principle,  but  for  which  the  apple  would  not  have  fallen. 
There  is  nothing  here,  however,  but  a  process  of  generaliza- 
tion ;  what  is  true  of  a  single  body  is  true  of  all  bodies.  The 
power  of  the  mind'  to  induce  from  one  part  to  another  and  io 
aggregate  the  results  of  this  induction  is  unquestionable.  But 
this  surely  gives  no  color  to  the  notion  that  universal  facts  or 
truths  are  apriori  cognitions ;  it  proves  beyond  a  question  on 
the  contrary  that  all  universal  truths  are  attained  by  the  mind 
as  a  knowing  power  and  under  the  fixed  attributes  or  laws  of 
its  nature.  Facts,  singular  or  universal,  are  not  necessarily 
known  by  the  human  mind  at  least;  they  become  truths  of 
cognition  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  native  powers  of  the 
mind.  If  truths,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  general 
or  universal,  are  to  be  hailed  as  native  or  apriori  cognitions^ 
then  that  the  stars  twinkle,  that  the  planets  revolve  about  the 
sun,  that  sheep  are  quadrupeds,  are  to  be  accepted  as  of  this 
exalted  character;  and  so  the  aristocracy  of  the  so-styled 
apriori  cognitions  is  subverted.  But  general  facts  or  truths  are 
in  no  worthy  sense  native  or  apriori ;  they  become  possessions 
of  the  human  mind  only  by  some  experience,  accompanied  by 
thought  on  that  experience.     They  can  never  be  legitimately 
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assumed  or  postulated  except  on  proof  that  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  such  observation  and  thought  This  notion  that  the 
particular  presupposes  the  general,  and  accordingly  that  our 
general  ideas  are  our  original  ideas  seems  to  have  arisen  in  mis- 
take from  the  fact  that  every  attribute  of  an  object  which 
primitively  must  have  been  given  to  the  experience  as  single  is 
from  its  very  nature  susceptible  of  analysis  both  in  respect  to 
its  constituent  essential  parts  and  also  its  relationships ;  but 
this  analysis  must  of  course  follow  the  experience  and  the  gen- 
eralization comes  from  the  analysis.  The  general  is  thus  ever 
the  product  of  thought ;  it  is  attained  in  the  case  of  logical 
subjects  by  so-called  amplification,  and  in  the  case  of  attributes 
by  analysis. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  cognitions,  that  are  not  the  re- 
sult^  of  such  generalization,  but  which,  although  acquired  on 
occasion  of  experience,  are  not  contained  in  the  experience  or 
given  in  it  and  yet  being  necessary  as  conditions  to  the  expe- 
rience, it  is  thought,  must  be  regarded  as  apriori.  "  If,*'  says 
Kant,*  "  you  remove  from  your  empirical  concept  of  any  ob- 
ject, corporeal  or  incorporeal,  all  properties  which  experience 
has  taught  you,  you  cannot  take  away  from  it  that  property  by 
which  you  conceive  it  as  a  substance  or  inherent  in  a  substance* 
Convinced,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  with  which  that  concept 
forces  itself  upon  you,  you  will  have  to  admit  that  it  has  its 
seat  in  your  faculty  of  knowledge  apriori^  K  in  this  state- 
ment it  were  merely  meant  that  in  the  cognition  of  an  object 
the  mind  brings  forward  certain  attributes  which  belong  to  its 
own  thinking  activity  and  unites  them  with  the  attributes  pre- 
sented by  the  object,  and  these  attributes  thus  furnished  by  the 
mind  itself  to  the  resulting  cognition  of  the  object  are  apriori 
to  the  cognition,  the  statement  might  be  received  as  true.  But 
the  whole  reasoning  of  Kant  and  his  whole  system  forbid  our 
supposition  that  this  was  all  he  meant  His  apriori  cognitions 
were  prior  and  conditional  to  all  thought  Taking  his  own 
use  of  terms  the  reasoning  here  is  fallacious  and  the  fallacy  is 
of  easy  detection.  The  idea  of  *^  substance,"  it  is  maintained^ 
is  in  our  faculty  of  knowledge  apriori,  because  on  removing  all 
the  properties  given  by  the   experience,  we  must  have  this 
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notion  remaiaing.  Bat  '*  substance"  is  a  purely  relative  word, 
necessarily  implying  its  correlate — property  or  attribute  ;  and 
the  two  concepts  with  the  relation  between  them  are  a  mere 
product  of  thought-activity  proceeding  according  to  its  fixed 
and  well  known  attributes  or  laws.  When  it  has  appre* 
hended  an  object,  thought  thus  proceeds  to  resolve  it  into  a 
substance  and  attributes,  creating  itself  the  relation,  which  so 
long  as  kept  alive  in  the  thought  of  course  necessitates  the 
keeping  alive  of  the  correlates.  But  when  one  of  the  terms  of 
the  relation  is  removed,  the  other  dies  of  necessity  ;  as,  in  the 
case  of  your  conception  of  a  "  former"  and  a  "  later,"  if  you 
remove  the  one,  you  necessarily  remove  the  other.  "Sub* 
stance"  dies  when  the  properties  all  cease  from  the  thought 
^*  Substance"  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  then  prior  to  the 
thought;  it  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  thought  itself.  And,  be- 
sides, it  is  not  the  general  idea  of  substance  which  thus  rises 
in  the.  mind  on  occasion  of  the  experience  of  a  particular  ob- 
ject ;  it  is  at  best  only  a  single  substance,  from  which  however 
the  general  idea  may  on  repetition  of  the  experience  be  pro- 
duced. Still  further,  the  idea  of  substance  instead  of  being 
an  abiding  necessary  cognition,  dies  away  when  its  correlative 
— properties — is  removed  from  the  thought 

'^  Space"  is  claimed  also  to  be  one  of  these  native  cognitions, 
''  a  necessary  representation  apriori,"  says  Kant,  '^  forming  the 
very  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions."  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  our  ideas  of  space,  time,  matter,  God,  are  ideas 
of  real  existences.  They  all  certainly  seem  to  be  in  the  same 
predicament  in  respect  of  their  claim  to  be  native  or  apriori 
cognitions.  If  one  is,  the  others  are  presumably  native ;  if  any 
one  is  not,  the  others  are  presumably  not  In  regard  to  all, 
there  is  to  be  urged  our  decisive  argument  that  a  cognition  im- 
plies its  object  to  be  exterior  to  the  knowing  activity.  These 
objects  cannot  be  in  the  mind  anterior  to  their  becoming  data 
to  it  for  its  cognition.  They  must,  therefore,  either  be  ideas  of 
realities,  or  be  the  pure  creations  of  thought  But  no  known 
function  of  thought  is  adequate  to  such  a  creation.  To  pro- 
duce them  does  not  appertain  to  the  nature  of  thought.  All 
those  relations  which  lie  within  the  productive  power  of  thought 
depend  as  for  their  existence  so  also  for  their  continuance  on 
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the  oostinuance  of  the  thoaght  which  has  produced  them. 
But  space,  lime,  God,  certainlj  do  not  depend  thus  on  thoaght. 
Any  supposed  correlates  of  their  objects,  such  as  the  sensible 
experiences  of  which  Kant  speaks,  are  no  proper  creations 
of  thought-activity ;  the  relation,*  therefore,  is  not  a  proper 
thought-relation  like  the  relations  of  sabstance  and  attribute, 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  general  and  singular,  and  the  like. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these 
ideas  in  the  mind  except  that  which  regards  them  as  realities 
actually  revealing  themselves  to  the  mind  as  objects  for  its 
cognition.  They  are  not  objects  of  sense-perception ;  they  are 
properly  objects  of  inner  perception  ;  they  are,  in  other  words, 
proper  intuitions.  But  intuitions,  as  we  have  seen,  imply 
their  objects  extrinsic  to  the  thinking  activity. 

In  physical  science,  still  further,  there  are  certain  truths 
which  are  alleged  to  be  native  or  apriori  cognitions,  existing  in 
the  mind  before  all  experience.  Generally  speaking,  theories 
or  hypotheses  which  are  assumed  to  explain  certain  phe- 
nomena seem  to  have  something  of  this  character.  The  atomic 
theory,  the  primordial  molecular  theory,  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  and  heat,  and  divers  others,  are  in  a  sense  perhaps, 
apriori  cognitions ;  that  is  they  are  postulated  as  truths  without 
demonstration  ;  they  find  proof  only  as  they  explain  or  account 
for  phenomena,  or  furnish  grounds  for  classification.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  character  claimed  to  belong  to  the  so- 
called  apriori  cognitions  is  not  claimed  to  belong  to  them. 
They  are  not  put  forth  as  ultimate  grounds  of  knowledga 
They  are  treated  as  mere  assumptions;  they  are  abandoned 
when  found  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
conceived.  They  do  not  possess  the  criteria  of  the  proper 
native  cognitions,  as  those  of  self-evidence  and  necessity. 
There  are  however,  some  propositions  of  this  class  which  have 
been  regarded  as  truly  apriori;  and  arguments  have  been 
founded  on  them  as  if  they  were  unquestionable,  self-evident, 
necessary  truths.  Such  is  the  familiar  principle  of  *the  uni- 
formity of  nature.'  This  is  postulated  as  the  necessary  apriori 
ground  for  all  valid  induction.  But  if  the  question  be  raised, 
how  is  it  known  that  nature  is  thus  uniform,  no  answer  is  at 
hand  but  that  it  is  observed  to  be ;  that  is,  we  observe  this 
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uniformity  everywhere.  In  other  words,  we  induce  it  from 
repeated  observations.  So  we  have  the  vicious  circle :  Induc- 
tion is  founded  on  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  and  the  unifor- 
mity of  nature  is  founded  on  induction,  and  thus  the  conclu- 
sion is ;  induction  is  founded  upon  itself.  Induction  as  one  of 
the  two  grand  instruments  of  thought  to  the  human  mind,  and 
the  most  important  of  the  two,  rests  on  no  such  fallacious  basis ; 
it  rests  on  the  necessities  of  thought  itself.  The  most  funda- 
mental attribute  of  thought,  next  to  identity  at  least,  is  quan- 
tity, in  which  thought  recognizes  its  two  necessary  relation- 
ships, that  of  whole  to  parts  and  of  parts  to  parts.  Induction 
proceeds  in  this  latter  relationship.  If  there  be  a  whole,  and 
one  part  be  given,  there  must  be  another  part,  which  in  some 
respects  must  be  like  the  given  part,  and  in  some  respects 
different  from  it.  It  must  be  like  it  in  so  far  as  participating 
in  the  same  whole,  and  it  must  be  different  in  so  far  as  being 
another  part 

Now  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  come  upon  the  only  cogni- 
tions that  can  be  properly  termed  apriori.  The  only  apriori 
cognition  which  can  be  accepted  in  reason,  is  one  that  being 
given  may  legitimately,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  fixed 
laws  of  thought,  justify  the  inference  of  some  other  truth.  An 
apriori  cognition  other  than  this  is  inconceivable,  or  if  con- 
ceivable involves  intrinsic  absurdity,  as  we  have  seen.  But 
one  known  truth  may  justify  an  inference  to  another  truth 
otherwise  unknown.  And  this,  in  either  of  two  ways,  and 
to  pass  by  some  derivative  and  supplementary  processes  of 
thought,  two  only,  in  the  way  of  deduction  as  we  infer  from 
a  given  whole  to  a  part,  or  in  the  way  of  induction  from  one  part 
to  another.  But  all  such  cognitions,  although  perhaps  entitled 
to  be  called  apriori  on  account  of  their  being  grounds  for 
inferring  other  truths  or  inferences, .  lack  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  apriori  cognitions  which  we  have  been 
considering,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  claimed  to  be  before 
experience,  whereas  the  former  are  given  in  experience. 

But  even  of  these  cognitions  which  are  legitimate  grounds 
in  the  inductive  process,  some  have  been  held  to  have  a  proper 
apriori  character,  and  have  been  used  as  such,  and  in  entire 
independence  of  their  true  inductive  force.      Thus   Cousin 
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founds  an  apriori  proof  of  the  being  of  Grod  on  the  idea  of  the 
finite  which  as  a  correlative  involves  the  idea  of  the  infi- 
nite. The  fallaciousness  of  this  reasonimg  lies  on  the  sur- 
face. Infinite  is  indeed  a  correlate  in  thought  of  finite,  as 
every  negative  is  of  its  positive ;  and  from  a  given  finite  we 
may  legitimately  induce  an  infinite,  for  two  correlates  are  like 
parts  of  the  same  whole.  But  it  is  illegitimate  to  induce  from 
any  particular  attribute  in  one  part  to  the  same  attribute  in 
another  part,  unless  that  attribute  is  already  found  and  recog- 
nized as  being  in  the  whole.  Although  the  finite  may  possess 
the  attribute  of  reality  or  actual  being,  it  does  not  follow  that 
its  correlate  infinite  also  possesses  it,  for  reality  may  be  just 
that  property  in  which  the  finite  differs  from  the  infinite.  This 
is  plain  from  an  example.  Existence  and  non-existence  are 
contraries  in  thought;  they  are  correlates;  and  each  implies 
the  other.  But  because  existence  is  given  as  real,  to  induce 
from  this  that  non-existence  is  real,  is  direct  contradiction. 
All  this  kind  of  argumentation  for  the  being  of  God,  from  one 
to  the  other  of  two  correlates  in  thought,  as  from  the  idea  of 
dependence,  in  man,  of  imperfection,  and  the  like,  is  fallacious 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  inductive  thought.  It  is 
dimply  fallacious,  because  vicious  induction. 

We  are  thus  in  reason  forced  to  the  conclusion  ^hat  there 
are  no  such  apriori  cognitions  as  has  been  claimed  rising  in 
the  mind  before  or  independent  of  experience.  The  simple 
and  incontrovertible  truths  are,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  a 
thinking  or  knowing  nature;  and,  as  such,  is  capable  of  think- 
ing or  knowing  any  thinkable  or  knowable  object  ;  it  cannot 
think  or  know  unless  an  object  be  presented  to  it;  in  thinking 
or  knowing  such  object  it  simply  apprehends  it  as  having  this 
or  that  attribute,  and  its  entire  function  is  exhausted  in  the 
identification  of  its  object  with  the  attributes  of  the  object  In 
this  process  of  identification,  in  this  act  of  thinking  or  know- 
ing, however,  the  mind  reveals  to  itself  certain  attributes  be- 
longing to  its  own  action  and  characterizing  it,  such  as  quantity 
and  the  other  categories  of  thought  which  are  attained  by 
mere  inspection  of  an  act  of  thought  and  in  no  other  possible 
way.  These  essential  attributes  of  thought  of  course  appear  in 
all  the  acts  of  legitimate  thought  and  consequently  in  all  the 
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results  of  thinking  on  whatever  object.  They  are  thus  attri  - 
butes  appertaining  to  all  objects  as  thought  or  known.  They 
so  far  possess  a  certain  character  entitling  them  to  be  designa- 
ted in  loose  discourse  as  principles  or  first  trutha  Strictly 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  mind  before  actual  thinking.  They 
are  not  the  ultimate  grounds  of  knowledge ;  they  are  the  fruits 
of  knowledge ;  they  are  themselves  grounded  on  knowledge. 

If  there  be  space,  it  cannot  be  known,  under  any  attained 
laws  of  knowledge,  except  by  being  presented  to  the  mind  as 
object  for  knowledge.  If  it  cannot  be  found  as  a  mere  attri- 
bute of  the  particular  objects  apprehended  in  experience,  it 
must  be  recognized  as  independent  object  in  itself,  and  of 
course  as  real.  At  all  events  only  on  condition  of  actual  reve- 
lation of  such  object  to  the  mind  as  a  knowing  nature  can  there 
be  admitted  to  be  any  proof  of  its  reality.  In  the  same  way^ 
time  can  be  known  as  real  only  by  being  presented  to  the  mind 
as  having  this  attribute.  The  idea  of  G-od  as  a  real  being  ia 
legitimate  only  as  he  reveals  himself.  The  revelations  of 
these  objects — space,  time,  God — it  is  true  are  not  immediately 
through  the  outer  senses ;  they  are  not  seen  by  the  outward  eye 
nor  beard  by  the  outward  ear ;  they  are  not  perceptions ;  they 
are  intuitions.  They  are  intuited  just  as  the  mind  or  conscious 
spirit  is  intuited  by  itself,  being  discerned  in  its  own  operations. 
The  revelations  may  be  gradual,  dim  at  first,  making  but  feeble 
and  indistinct  impressions.  But  in  their  accumulation  these 
impressions  may  deepen  and  grow  into  clear  and  decisive  con- 
victions. There  is  a  power,  thus  working  in  nature,  impressing 
the  soul  through  the  mediums  of  the  outer  sense,  working  also 
in  the  bodily  frame  of  man,  working  too  in  his  very  soul  or 
spirit ;  a  power  that  as  attribute  necessarily  implies  a  being  to 
which  it  appertains;  that,  moreover,  evinces  a  richness,  a  great- 
ness, a  wisdom,  and  a  sympathy,  to  which  no  bounds  appear  or 
can  be  conceived  by  the  finite  mind — a  being  truly  infinite 
and  incomprehensible,  and  so  legitimately  known  as  such. 
Such  is  the  true  genesis  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  human  mind. 
To  suppose  that  the  idea  can  spring  up  without  the  object 
already  revealing  itself  is  utterly  preposteroua  The  idea  ia 
possible  only  on  condition  of  the  presence  of  its  object 
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FourtUy,  T7i£  doctrine  is  mast  mischievous  in  its  working  and 
^ecL  As  a  doctriDe  that  oonoerDS  the  Tory  foundationa  of 
our  thinking  on  which  the  eaperstractorea  of  science,  of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  theology  most  necessarily  rest,  if  groundless 
and  &Iae,  it  may  pervade  and  so  vitiate  speculation  and  dis- 
cussion throughout  It  is  illusiTe  and  misleading,  as  it  mis- 
takes  mere  conditions  for  cognitions;  accepts  as  antecedents 
to  all  experience  the  fruits  of  actual  experience  and  as  origina- 
ting conditions  of  thought  merely  generalized  forms  of  thought 
It  is  a  lure  to  indolence,  as  it  seems  to  excuse  from  searching 
for  the  true  groonds  of  knowledge.  It  is  an  available  defense 
for  any  hallucination,  however  empty  or  false,  and  furnishes  a 
secure  retreat  for  skepticism  and  error  when  otherwise  dis- 
comfited. It  effectually  hinders  the  final  adjustment  of  con- 
troversies and  the  undisputed  triumph  of  the  truth. 

Philosophic  thought,  we  claim  theo,  should  utterly  reject 
all  these  apriorisms — the  so-called  'innate  ideas,'  'native 
cognitions,  '  apriori '  truths,  etc. — ^as  the  ultimate  cognitive 
grounds  of  knowledge.  A  thinking  nature  and  an  object  to  be 
thought  are  the  two  sole  factors  in  thought,  and  with  the  rela- 
tion between  them  its  only  conditions,  and  these  are  not  necessa- 
rily known  before  the  particular  act  of  knowing.  This  object, 
to  be  thought,  must  be  apprehended ;  and  on  this  function  of 
intellectual  apprehension — its  essential  nature,  its  laws,  its 
forms,  its  media,  its  relationships  to  the  real  and  also  to  human 
thought — on  this  apprehensive  function,  philosophy  may  now 
hopefully  be  summoned  to  expend  its  labor.  It  presents  a 
wide,  inviting  field.  Bat  there  is  only  one  true  ultimate  ground 
of  knowledge;  it  is  the  nature  of  knowledge  itself.  That 
being  definitely  understood,  any  thing  that  claims  to  be  a 
knowledge — a  truth — can  at  once  be  tested  and  so  determined 
beyond  all  possible  controversy.  If  it  possess  the  essential 
character  of  a  genuine  knowledge,  it  must  of  necessity  be  ac- 
cepted as  such.  This  is  the  one  ultimate  test — the  sole  ulti- 
mate validating  ground  of  knowledge.  The  assumption  of 
ideas  or  cognitions,  original  and  prior  to  all  knowledge,  is  to 
be  reprobated  as  unwarrantable  and  groundless,  as  unphilo- 
sophical,  and  as  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  truth. 

VOL.  VI.  42 
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Abticle  v.— the  modern  NOVEL. 

The  novel  is  a  fictitious  narrative,  constructed  by  the  imag- 
ination, depicting  emotional  activity  as  affecting  the  individual 
or  the  class.     It  may  approach  in  the  one  direction  the  dignity 
and  accuracy   of   history   and    become  the   historical    novel, 
or  it  may  in  the  other  direction    approach  the  fantastically 
fabulous  and  become  the  romance  pure  and  simple;  but  it 
must  deal  with  emotion  and  with  human  lives  touched  with 
it,  or  it  is  not  a  novel.     It  is  constructed   in  accordance   with 
the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  like  the   drama;   and 
in  its  scope  and  treatment  of  action  is   made  to  harmonize 
with  the  traditions  of  centuries.      The  novel  is  a  product  of 
civilization  and   its   fullest   development  is   coincident    with 
the  development  of  the  highest  civilization.      It  is  perhaps 
two  eenturies  since    its   influence  was   sufficiently   wide  to 
make  it  a  power.     The  present   paper  will  consider  the  novel 
in  the  English  language  only,  and  the  novel  of  the  present  day 
mainly.     It  is  probably  true  that  the  novel  in  relation  to  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  people  represents  the  ideal  of  the 
emotional  rather  than  the  actual  of  life.     The  people  as  a  rule 
probably  prefer  the  novel  that  describes  what  they  do  not,  but 
would  talk  about,  and  what  they  do  not,  but  would  see  in  the 
actual.     The  novel  demands  a  background ;  it  is  essentially  a 
record  of  a  phase  of  emotion  and  makes  its  point  by  sugges- 
tion rather  than  by  exhaustive  elaboration;  hence,  it  demands 
for  its  appreciation  a  following  from  among  a  people  who  have 
a  perspective;  in  whom  experience   has  crystallized,  among 
whom  the  struggle  for  existence  has  passed  its  material  stage; 
whose    footing    is    sure,   and   whose  footsteps  are  recorded. 
Hence,  America  has  never  had  a  distinct  school  of  novelists. 
For  the  same  reason,  England  has.     The  French  school  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  German,  but  no  less  real.     The  Spanish  school 
is  dead  because  its  civilization  is  dead ;  because,  the  cradle  and 
the  crutch  demand  the  actual,  not  the  potential 

In  its  author,  the  novel  seeks  at  least,  five  qualities. 
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First:  The  writer  must  have  trained  powers  of  observation 
-and  reflection,  that  he  may  have  something  to  say. 

Secondly :  He  must  have  broad  culture ;  and,  if  we  take  cul- 
ture to  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  said  in 
all  time  on  any  given  subject,  he  will  learn  how  the  world  has 
been  given  to  saying  that  which  he  would  say. 

Thirdly:  He  must  possess  a  content  with  a  reward  in  com- 
placency of  soul.  The  best  work  is  never  the  work  that  pays. 
He  must  depict  the  ideal  however  it  may  scourge  the  actual. 
If  he  be  nisver  so  far  behind  the  foremost  of  his  age ;  still,  if  he 
thinks,  he  will  be  far  before  his  audience.  The  originator  m 
mechanics,  in  religion,  in  literature  is  rarely  rewarded. 

Fourthly :  He  must  possess  the  altruistic  sense :  the  sense 
which  tells  its  possessor  when  to  bore  deeply  and  when  to  skim 
4ihe  surface. 

Fifthly :  He  must  have  the  tact  which  tells  practically  how 
•to  say  that  which  would  find  utterance.  Of  these  five  quali- 
ties the  most  important  is  the  altruistic  sense.  It  is  the  theory 
of  which  tact  is  the  practice.  It  is  called  magnetism  in  the 
teacher.  It  is  called  the  journalistic  sense  in  the  editorial  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  leadership  in  the  gen- 
eral. The  apostle  Paul  possessed  it  For  lack  of  it  the  puri- 
tan failed.  In  itself  it  is  of  little  avail ;  but  armed  with  it,  to 
the  well-endowed,  all  things  are  possible. 

A  quality  of  life  is  movement.  It  is  one  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous qualities  so  that  we  see  constant  change  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  surroundings  without  surprise.  Society  and  societies 
change  with  the  individuals.  To  the  observer  from  within 
there  seems  no  movement.  To  the  observer  from  without  there 
seems  no  rest.  The  movement  is  so  rapid  that  if  we  contrast 
one  decade  with  another,  civilization  and  even  spiritual  truths 
seem  to  us  in  a  transition  state,  though  if  we  contrast  one  cen- 
tury with  another  the  greater  perspective  distance  makes  the 
proportional  progress  much  less.  Now,  the  novel  is  a  picture 
of  life  and  though  it  is  related  to  it  much  as  the  vision  of  the 
<lreamer  is  related  to  the  subjective  experience  which  forms  its 
basis,  still  the  movement  is  no  less  marked  in  the  shadow  than 
in  the  substance,  and  the  novel  also  is  always  in  a  transition 
state.     Hence  we  can  with  exactne9S  speak  of  the  *'  modem" 
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novel  though  we  must  grasp  it  in  its  passing  if  we  would  catch 
its  meaning  before  it  has  become  archaic.  The  novel  of  yes- 
terday was  written  by  Charleft  Reade  or  Dickens  or  Thackeray 
or  Walter  Scott.  The  novel  of  to-day  is  written  by  George 
Eliot,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Burnett,  or  Howells.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  is  vast,  is  a  difference  seemingly  as  much 
of  kind  as  of  degree,  and  yet  is  very  like  a  step  in  an  evolu- 
tion. 

What  then,  are  the  devergencies  ?  First :  The  foundation 
difference  is  the  tendency  toward  the  delineation  of  the  poten- 
tial rather  than  the  actual  In  its  aim,  in  its  purport,  in  its 
tone,  in  its  scope,  it  points  toward  that  which  is  beyond  expe- 
rience but  within  belief.  Rather  than  a  transcript  of  the  actual 
it  may  be  called  a  drawing  of  the  desirable.  The  thoughts  that 
men  hint  to  themselves  only,  are  the  thoughts  of  the  modern 
novel.  The  ^^  light  we  almost  had"  shines  in  it,  and  the  men 
we  almost  were  breathe  in  its  air.  And  this  is  true  not  in  spite 
^  of,  bat,  because  of,  the  realism  of  the  treatment.     The  deft- 

ness and  delicacy  of  the  drawing,  the  cautious  clearness  of  the 
coloring,  the  faultless  finish  of  the  frame- work  are  the  basis  of 
the  novel,  no  doubt.  They  are  not  the  novel — the  realist  as  a 
realist  simply  is  a  failure  to-day  as  he  has  always  been.  Zola 
made  his  sensation  and  failed,  not  because  he  was  a  realist,  but 
because  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  realist — ^his  vision  never 
passed  the  actual.  Draw  it  never  so  deftly,  color  it  never  so 
clearly,  finish  it  never  so  fully,  if  to  the  author  it  is  simply  a 
primrose  by  the  river's  brim,  to  the  world  it  will  be  simply  a  yel- 
low primrose.  And  the  world  does  not  care  for  yellow  primroses. 
The  novelist's  audience  demands  accuracy,  demands  delicate 
distinctions,  demands  photographic  fidelity,  and  it  gets  it ;  but 
much  more  does  it  demand  in  the  novelist,  some  apprehen- 
sion of  what  Matthew  Arnold  might  call  sweetness  and  light, 
of  what  Emerson  would  call  the  oversoul,  and  of  what  Paul 
would  call  that  which  is  beyond  the  veil. 

Second :  A  second  divergence  is  in  the  direction  of  earnest- 
ness. The  novel  of  purpose  as  a  distinctive  appellation  is 
passed — all  novels  worthy  the  name  are  novels  of  purpose.  It 
is  not  the  decorous  dullness  of  the  unthoughtful,  nor  the  pon- 
derous egoism  of  the  reformer,  nor  the  sober-mindedness  of 
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the  apiritually  timid,  bat  the  hoaeat  joyous  atterance  of  the 
man  who  has  gained  somewhat  in  attainment  and  who  knows 
that  he  can  gain  his  audience  only  as  he  tells  them  something 
to  make  them  mentally  or  spiritually  advanced. 

Third:  A  third  divergence  is  in  the  direction  of  greater 
refinement  of  form.  It  is  what  the  modern  sssthete  would 
call  an  access  of  unfleshliness.  The  physical  is  less  prominent 
This  is  noteworthy  in  the  descriptions  even  of  landscape.  In 
Walter  Scott  the  heath,  and  the  moor,  and  the  mountain,  and 
the  castle  are  worthily  enough  painted  no  doubt,  but  they 
interest  us  only  as  the  background  for  the  rude  drama  which 
he  portrays.  In  William  Black  we  scarcely  catch  the  physical 
form  at  all,  but  the  restful  unrest  of  the  sea,  the  haze  on  the 
far  off  mountain,  the  softness  of  the  summer  day,  we  never 
fail  to  feel.  As  the  novel  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  tone  of 
social  life  and  custom,  this  comes  from  a  radical  growth 
toward  delicacy  of  thought  and  habit  The  great  joints  and 
tankards  of  our  fathers  no  longer  signify  good  cheer  to  us. 
The  boisterous  joviality  of  the  barbecue  and  the  brute  courage 
display  of  the  tournament  do  not  attract  u&  In  Dickens  it 
is  the  dinner,  in  George  Eliot  it  is  what  is  said  at  the  dinner. 
Walter  Soott  depicts  the  passion,  Henry  James  depicts  the 
struggle  of  the  soul  that  grasps  and  holds  its  passions ;  and 
the  tendency  is  especially  marked  in  the  treatment  of  the 
passion  of  lova  Sensuous  love  is  no  longer  in  good  form 
in  the  modem  novel,  the  hero  no  longer  loves  her  because 
her  eyes  are  bright  and  her  lips  are  rosy — but  because  she 
feeds  his  soul.  He  marries  that  his  out-look  may  be  broader, 
and  when  his  out-look  is  thus  broadened,  he  grows  hungry 
and  looks  abroad  for  other  souls  to  feed  his  aouL  So  we 
wander  on  to  deft  and  delicate  descriptions  of  platonic  adul- 
teries and  are  scarcely  sure  if  we  ourselves  be  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body.  Not  so  was  it  in  the  days  of  Tom  Jones  and 
Tristam  Shandy.  The  age  is  refining  and  we  are  of  and  in  the 
age.  *  Let  us  be  truly  thankful  I 

Fourth :  A  fourth  divergence  is  in  the  direction  of  literary 
cultivation.  And  the  novel  is  growing  cultured  because  it  is 
demanded  by  and  appeals  to  a  studious  audience.  It  is  be* 
<;ause  the  people  are  learning  to  think  that  the  novel  is  in- 
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formed  with  thought.  You  will  find  brighter  men  and  womea 
when  you  read  Howells  or  James  than  when  you  attend  a  city 
reception  ;  you  will' find  more  entertaining  people  even  in  the 
Seaside  library  than  at  the  seaside,  and  if  they  are  brighter 
than  you  are  yourself,  you  realize  that  they  are  only  what  you 
could  be  if  chance  favored.  You  do  not  think  to  look  in  the 
pages  of  Walter  Scott  for  the  religious  speculation  of  the  day, 
but  you  will  find  the  freshest  answer  to  the  materialist  and  the 
realist  to-day  in  "  John  Inglesant"  and  in  "  Positivism  on  an 
Island,"  without  surprise.  You  have  come  to  expect,  not  the 
classical  illusion  of  forty  years  ago,  but  the  illustration  from 
the  thought  and  life  of  to-day.  You  read  "Towhead"  or 
**  Cape  Cod  Folks"  to-day,  and  while  you  smile  you  do  not 
respect  yourself  the  more  for  not  resenting  the  uncultured 
tone,  but  such  humorous  description  and  such  surface  emotion 
twenty  years  ago  in  Dickens  was  classic  for  the  moment. 
You  will  find  more  of  the  treasures  of  the  best  thinkers  in 
Daniel  Deronda  than  in  the  works  of  TroUope,  and  more  of 
the  lightness  and  grace  of  complete  expression  in  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  than  in  T.  S.  Arthur  or  in  Tupper.  And  even  in  its 
lower  forms  we  find  the  same  advance.  The  day  of  Sylvanua 
Cobb,  Jr.,  is  gone.  The  juveniles  of  to-day  are  travels : 
Zigzag  Journeys,  or  Bodley^s  Abroad.  If  they  have  not 
meat  of  information  in  them  the  boys  of  to-day  will  not 
read  them.  I  picked  up  not  long  since  a  copy  of  the  Sat- 
urday Night,  perhaps  one  of  the  lightest  of  the  love-story 
papers,  and  the  tale  of  Augustina  Willhemina  Flora,  therein 
unfolded,  was  dotted  with  quotations  from  Canon  Farrar, 
George  Eliot,  and  Victor  Hugo.  The  dollar  novel  of  ten  years 
ago  is  become  the  dime  novel  to-day.  The  impossible  of  ten 
years  ago  is  the  dollar  novel  of  to-day. 

Fifth  :  The  fifth  divergence  is  the  tendency  toward  the  study, 
rather  than  the  portrayal  merely,  of  social  conditions.  The 
life  as  it  is,  is  drawn  with  exactness  but  the  note  of  interroga- 
tion is  never  absent.  And  because  the  position  of  the  author 
is,  and  that  of  the  reader  will  be,  critical  rather  than  acquies- 
cent, the  drawing  is  often  in  outline  and  is  broad  beyond  the 
reality. 
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As  the  novel,  is  oomiDg  to  be,  as  we  have  seen,  not  the 
transcript  of  the  actual,  but  the  drawing  of  the  desirable, 
we  frequently  find  speculative  thought  embodiod  in  the  life  in 
the  novel.  The  fancied  is  pictured  as  one  tries  a  jewel,  to  see 
if  it  harmonizes  with  the  conditions.  Within  twenty  years 
the  world  has  read  Darwin  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Morell 
and  Spencer.  A  whole  new  world  of  speculation  is  opened. 
The  basis  of  all  ethical  conditioning  is  questioned,  and  the 
questioning  attitude  finds  especial  expression  in  the  novel.  It 
has  its  phases.  For  the  moment  it  would  seem  that  the  desire 
to  question  all  patriarchal  conditions  was  dominant.  Just  to- 
day we  pick  up  "  Two  on  a  Tower,"  or  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,"  or  "Daniel  Deronda,"  or  "The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  or 
"  Through  one  Administration,  or  "  A  Modern  Instance,"  and 
Hardy  or  Howells,  Eliot  or  James,  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
the  contemplation  of  adulterous  love  as  a  main  issue.  Does  it 
mean  that  all  the  world  has  gone  astray  ?  Or,  since  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  unlawful  loving  in  every  instance  is  promi- 
nently unsensuous,  is  it  the  world's  silent  laugh  at  its  own 
infatuations  and  its  protest  in  favor  of  distributed  rather  than 
concentrated  affection  7 

Not  at  all  I  it  is  simply  that  the  world  to-day  is  questioning 
the  basis.  The  novelist  is  the  illustrator  of  the  world's  thought 
He  writes  to  illustrate  the  thought  of  the  moment  and  at  the 
moment  the  reason  of  emotion,  the  basal  truth  underlying  the 
social  form,  the  ground  for  the  convention,  are  being  ques- 
tioned. Whether  it  be  well  or  ill  that  it  should  be  so,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  world  to-day  is  thinking  if  the  **  foundation 
truths"  are  really  true  and  the  novel  notes  the  fact,  and  pic- 
tures the  possible,  accordingly.  It  is  a  phase  merely,  and 
will  pass,  for  the  novel  follows,  and  does  not  lead,  but  it  illus- 
trates our  point  Perhaps  to-morrow  the  bases  of  some  other 
passion  will  be  questioned.  The  novel  will  study  it,  not 
merely  draw  the  picture  of  its  expression,  and  this  tendency 
is  perhaps  less  unpromising  than  any  other. 

Such  then  is  the  modern  novel.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  its 
progress  toward  ideality,  toward  earnestness,  toward  delicacy, 
toward  culture,  toward  studiousness  is  slow,  yet  if  we  look 
broadly  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  the  movement     And  we 
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see  it  more  plainly  in  the  representative  aathor&  Possi- 
bly we  may,  for  illustration,  limit  these  to  four,  and  we  will 
call  them  not  so  much  beacons  as  mile-stones  in  the  footway  of 
thought  They  are  Fielding,  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  and 
George  Eliot  Bead  Tom  Jones  to-day  and  Middlemarch  to- 
morrow, and  nothing  that  I  can  say  will  add  force  to  your 
convictions. 
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Abticlb  VL— pantheism. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  to  refate  Pantheism,  or  to 
describe  its  historical  progress,  but  briefly  to  call  attention  to 
its  importance  in  modern  thought,  and  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
sources  of  its  fascination.  We  do  this  in  the  belief  that  many 
of  the  defenders  of  religious  truth  need  to  understand  better,  to 
appreciate  more  accurately,  and  to  meet  more  completely,  this 
subtle,  fascinating,  and  pervading  system  of  error. 

Pantheism,  whether  considered  as  a  system  of  philosophy  or 
as  a  mode  of  thought  subtly  pervading  the  intellectual  life,  is 
powerful  and  widely  extended.  Few  contemplative  minds  do 
not,  at  one  period  or  another  of  their  experience,  feel  strongly 
attracted  towards  it  Any  preacher,  therefore,  who  desires  to 
preach  to  the  deepest  needs  of  an  intelligent  congregation, 
will  strive  to  have  some  just  notion  of  how  the  Pantheist 
really  feels  and  thinks.  Such  a  candid  inquiry  will  perhaps 
reveal  an  unexpected  fascination  and  beauty  in  this  creed,  so 
of  ten  called  "gloomy"  and  "cold,"  and  "  heartless,"  and  will 
also  show,  we  believe,  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  this 
system  and  the  higher  speculations  of  modern  scienca 

The  word  Pantheism  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin  in 
English.  Farrar,  in  the  very  learned  notes  to  his  "Critical 
History  of  Free  Thought,"  says  that  it  was  used  in  1720,  but 
in  the  ancient  sense,  meaning  the  worship  of  all  the  god& 
Not  long  afterwards  its  meaning  passed  over  from  this  idea  to 
that  of  the  worship  or  doctrine  of  the  entire  universe  considered 
as  God.  The  term  Atheism  was  long  used,  uncritically,  to 
denote  this  and  many  other  forms  of  unbelief,  and  Spinoza 
and  Hobbes  were  indiscriminately  called  Atheists,  as  indeed 
were  all  who  denied  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  modern 
nomenclature  Atheism  means  the  denial  of  any  divine  being, 
and  in  that  sense  dogmatic  atheism  is,  of  course,  a  rare  mental 
phenomenon,  a  disease  confined  to  philosophers.  But  atheism 
can  hardly  exist  without  falling  into  pantheism,  since  it  is 
merely  a  denial,  not  a  system,  and  the  atheist,  when  he  pro- 
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ceeds  to  a  positive  declaration  of  belief,  can  hardly  avoid 
attributing  such  qualities  to  matter,  or  force,  or  chance,  or 
whatever  he  takes  for  the  source  of  all  things,  as  virtually  to 
elevate  this  to  the  vacant  throne  of  the  universe ;  and  such  a 
doctrine  is  easily  seen  to  fall  within  the  definition  of  pantheism. 
There  is  evidently  a  good  reason  why  these  two  terms  should 
be  confused,  or  used  in  common.  They  have  been  chiefly  used 
in  discussions  about  religious  truth,  and,  so  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  pantheism,  which  denies  the  personality  of  God,  is 
really  a  denial  of  all  that  is  worth  considering  among  the  divine 
attributes,  and  thus  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
atheism. 

In  the  more  recent  philosophical  writings,  in  which  systems 
and  opinions  have  been  classified  and  distinguished  with  refine- 
ment of  criticism,  several  terms  have  been  invented  to  denote 
different  shades  of  pantheistic  thought  Pantheism  has  been 
distinguished  from  pancosmism,  idealism  from  phenomenalism^ 
monism  from  dualism  ;  while  materialism  and  evolutionism  are 
often  used  interchangeably.  It  would  be  apart  from  our 
present  purpose  to  define  all  these  terms,  and  show  which  is 
most,  and  which  is  least,  at  odds  with  Christianity,  or  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  actual  beliefs  or  theories  of  men  in  times 
past  We  wish  at  present  merely  to  affirm  that  the  term  pan- 
theism is  properly  applied  to  all  theories,  according  to  which 
the  All  is  God,  or  God  is  the  All.  The  mystical  speculations 
attributed  to  the  ancient  Hindus,  the  remarkable  cosmological 
theories  of  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  the  All  of 
the  Stoics,  the  atoms  and  void  of  Lucretius,  the  anima  mundi 
of  Vergil,  the  universal  soul  of  Averrhoes;  the  two-faced  Sub- 
stance of  Spinoza,  the  Nature  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Goethe 
and  perhaps  of  Wordsworth,  the  Absolute  of  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  the  matter  or  force  of  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  the  unknow- 
able of  Spencer,— are  all  pantheistic.  For  they  all  agree  in 
denying  the  personality  of  God,  and  in  assigning  attribute  of 
divinity  to  something  else  than  a  personal  God.  The  Pyr- 
rhonist  and  the  Agnostic,  it  is  true,  find  nothing  divine  in  the 
universe,  but  sit  in  childish  helplessness  in  the  presence  of  all 
its  wonders  and  mysteries.  But  when  a  thinking  being  really 
faces  those  wonders  and  problems,  reflects  on  the  origin  of 
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things,  or  on  the  origin  of  those  marvelous  changes  which  con- 
stantly renew  his  wonder  and  awe,  then  he  must  and  inevitably 
will  account  for  these  things  by  the  omnipotence,  omnipresence, 
and  omniscience  of  some  essence  or  substance,  which,  under 
one  name  or  another,  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  all  thinga 
Now  if  this  essence  or  substance  is  not  thought  of  as  a  person, 
then  the  thinker  is  a  pantheist. 

For  example,  when  Prot  Tyndall  sees  in  matter  "  the  prom- 
ise and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life,"  and  seems  to  hold  mind 
to  be  a  mere  function  of  life,  he  becomes  a  pantheist  For  to 
create  and  uphold  life  and  with  it  mind,  requires  the  exercise 
of  powers  above  life  and  mind,  powers  usually  called  by  the 
name  of  divine  attributes;  and  if  a  personal  divine  Being  were 
to  endow  matter  with  these  divine  attributes  he  would  thereby 
abdicate  the  throne  of  the  universe  and  seat  matter  thereupon 
in  his  stead,  and  this  would  be  pantheism.  It  may  not  be  fair 
to  impute  to  Prof.  Tyndall  all  the  remote  consequences  which 
are  logically  derivable  from  his  theories  or  his  negations.  But 
in  this  case  pantheism  is  not  a  remote  result  but  an  immediate 
and  inevitable  one  whenever  these  are  consistently  pushed  a 
single  step  further.  We  hope  to  show,  further  on,  that  pan- 
theism is  the  only  system  that  can  save  these  speculations  of 
modern  physical  science  from  self-contradiction.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  reasoning  that  you  cannot  take  more  out  of  the  con- 
clusion than  you  have  put  into  the  premises.  Hence,  when 
Prof.  Tyndall  finds  in  matter  infinite  capacities  of  power  and 
wisdom,  he  has,  it  is  evident,  implicitly  assumed  that  matter  is 
itself  infinitely  powerful  and  wise,  and  this  is  pantheism. 
Lotze  has  well  pointed  out  (Grundzuege  der  Psychologic, 
§60  and  68),  that  materialism,  in  striving  to  derive  mind  from 
mere  physical  conditions,  or  the  motions  of  corporeal  atoms, 
always  takes  it  for  granted  that  matter  is  a  far  diflferent  and 
better  thing  than  it  really  is.  Again,  speaking  of  the  modern 
atomic  theory  of  matter  he  says,  that  if,  according  to  the  latest 
speculations,  the  atom  be  considered  merely  a  center  of  force, 
and  not  a  real  thing  in  itself,  then  the  atom  is  a  supersensual 
essence,  an  immaterial  being.  To  hold  that  matter  itself  is 
immaterial,  and  that  out  of  these  immaterial  atoms  conscious 
mind  arises,  is  to  make  matter  as  wonderful  and  incomprehen- 
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sible  as  an  immortal  soul,  as  a  personal  Creator.  Here  idealism 
And  materialism  strangely  meet 

In  Herbert  Spencer  we  meet  with  another  shibboleth.  Not 
matter  now,  but  evolution  is  the  word.  Mr.  Spenoer  takes 
matter  as  he  finds  it,  and,  passing  by  the  earliest  stages  of 
chemical  and  physical  change,  studies  life,  mind,  society,  in 
the  same  method,  assuming  that  they  are  self-produced.  He 
defines  life  as  'Hhe  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous 
changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence 
with  external  oo-existences  and  sequences."  And  evolution, 
he  says,  is  '^  a  change  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homoge- 
neity to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  through  continuous 
•differentiations  and  integrationa"  We  think  it  is  not  unfair  to 
this  remarkably  able  man  to  say  that  he  has  devoted  his  life  to 
show  how  all  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  life  may  be  reduced 
to  these  two  formulas.  Now,  to  many  readers  these  definitions 
seem  nothing  but  hard  names  for  life,  physical  and  social — a 
eumbrous  tautology.  Their  force  only  appears  when  we  reflect 
that  their  object  is  to  declare  that  life  is  self-caused  ;  that  the 
constant  readjustment  between  a  certain  assemblage  of  atoms 
ealled  a  living  being  and  its  environment,  is  spontaneous ;  that 
the  change  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  in  physical  and 
49ocial  life  is  spontaneous.  But  if  life  has  within  it  the  ''  po- 
tency and  promise"  of  social  and  intellectual  progress,  then  it 
is  a  divine  principle,  endowed  with  infinite  power  and  wisdom, 
the  pantheist's  God.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  would 
prefer  to  say  that  the  great  unknowable  moves  upon  the  face  of 
the  homogeneous  to  produce  the  heterogeneous,  for  we  believe 
he  does  not  actually  deny  that  there  may  be  a  great  unknow- 
able, the  cause  and  ground  of  all  things.  But  the  unknowable 
cannot  be  a  person,  for  a  person,  when  endowed  with  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  can  make  himself  known  ;  and  the  unknow* 
Able,  if  it  be  the  cause  and  ground  of  all  things,  can  be  only 
the  immanent  soul  of  the  world,  the  God  of  the  older  pantheism. 

In  many  forms,  then,  under  many  disguises,  pantheism  has 
great  power  and  great  currency  among  thinking  minds  at  the 
present  tima  It  has  always  been  a  powerful  creed,  has  always 
enchained  many  of  the  keenest  minds  of  the  race;  but  the 
extreme  speculations  of  modern  physical  science,  where  its  pro- 
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feasors  step  over  the  boundaries  into  the  field  of  metaphysics, 
have  proved,  singularly,  unexpectedly  favorable  to  pantheism  ; 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  it  has  gained  and  is  gaining  ground 
in  modem  sooiety. 

In  pursaance  of  the  aim  of  this  essay,  we  proceed  to  state 
some  of  the  reasons  why  this  system  of  thought  is  so  fascinating 
to  the  mind. 

1.  Because  it  is  a  system,  a  mechanical  structure,  consistent 
with  itself,  presenting  the  universe  as  a  spectacle  of  irresistible 
power,  moving  on  with  absolute  certainty  towards  an  inevita- 
ble destiny.  It  has  been  said  that  pantheism  is  "logic  run 
mad."  It  constructs  a  universe  according  to  the  principles  of 
« logical  deduction,  upon  certain  fundamental  postulates ;  and  to 
use  logic  in  this  way  is  a  great  deal  easier  and  pleasanter  for 
most  men  than  to  use  it  for  detecting  error  and  checking  the 
exuberance  of  abstract  theory. 

Pantheism,  indeed,  supplies  all  the  logical  consistency  that 
there  is  in  modern  evolutionism.  Without  the  underlying 
pantheistic  assumption  evolution  would  be  only  a  string  of 
hypotheses,  which  no  more  form  a  system  than  a  number  of 
unhewn  stones  without  cement  form  an  arch.  It  attempts  to 
show,  first,  how  the  inorganic  world  evolved  itself  out  of  chaos, 
according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  or  its  equivalent,  with  geo- 
logical supplements ;  second,  how  life  developed  itself  out  of  a 
few  germs,  into  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  according  to  the  hypo- 
theses of  natural  and  sexual  selection  ;  third,  how  the  human 
mind  raised  itself  from  the  savage  condition  to  the  present 
development  of  social  life,  literature,  law,  government,  and 
science.  But  the  origin  of  matter,  the  origin  of  life,  the  origin 
of  self-conscious  mind,  are  as  mysterious  to  the  evolutionist  as 
to  anybody.  Were  the  above-mentioned  hypotheses  regarded 
as  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  they  would  not  go  one 
step  toward  showing  how  a  dead  molecule  became  a  living 
germ,  how  plant-life  became  a  life  of  sensation,  nor  how  a  life 
of  mere  sensation  and  instinct  became  one  of  self-consciousness 
and  abstract  thought 

To  prove  this  we  quote  from  Prof.  Tyndall: — "Were  our 
minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  and  strengthened,  and  illumin- 
ated, as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  molecules  of  the 
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brain  ;  were  we  capable  of  following  all  their  motions,  all  their 
groupings,  all  their  electric  discharges,  if  sach  there  be ;  and 
were  we  intimately  acquainted  with  the  corresponding  states 
of  thought  and  feeling,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  solution  of  the  problem : — *  How  are  these  physical  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  facts  of  consciousness?'  The  chasm 
between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intel- 
lectually impassable."  "  This  is  the  rock  on  which  materialism 
must  inevitably  split,  whenever  it  pretends  to  be  a  complete 
philosophy  of  life."  We  quote  also  Prol  Huxley: — "We 
class  sensations  along  with  emotions,  and  volitions,  and  thoughts, 
under  the  common  head  of  states  of  consciousness.  But  what 
consciousness  is,  we  know  not;  and  how  it  is  that  anything  so. 
remarkable  as  a  state  of  consciousness  comes  about  as  the  result 
of  irritating  nervous  tissue,  is  just  as  unaccountable  as  the 
appearance  of  the  Djin  when  Aladdin  rubbed  his  lamp  in  the 
story."  How  shall  this  chasm  in  the  logic  of  evolution  be 
crossed?  Prof.  Tyndall  attempts  to  leap  it  by  saying  that  be 
''can  imagine  the  plants  and  the  stones  as  possessed  of  con- 
sciousness," as-  well  as  brains  and  minds.  Prof.  Huxley  says 
he  believes  "  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  mechanical  equivalent  of 
consciousness,  just  as  we  have  arrived  at  a  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat"  They  imagine^  they  heUeve^  where  we  looked  for 
proof,  such  as  we  have  of  the  transformation  of  heat^  or  the 
changes  of  geology,  or  the  succession  of  speciea  The  panthe- 
istic hypothesis  must  be  latent  in  their  mind&  These  chasms 
can  be  crossed  alone  on  pantheistic  wings.  If  the  object  per- 
ceived and  the  mind  perceiving  be  but  different  manifestations 
of  the  divine,  impersonal  essence,  the  difi5culty  is  not  so  much 
to  understand  why  the  mind  is  conscious  of  the  thing,  but  why 
both  are  not  equally  conscious  of  each  other,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  or  imagine  that  they  are  so.  And  the  calibre  of  Pro£ 
Huxley's  imagination  can  be  seen  in  the  following  quotation : — 
"I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  a  race  of  bears  being  rendered  by 
natural  selection  more  and  more  aquatic  in  their  structure  and 
habits,  with  larger  and  larger  mouths,  till  a  creature  was  pro- 
duced monstrous  as  a  whale." 

In  a  similar  way  we  might  show  that  the  origin  of  life,  and 
the  origin  of  civilisation,  are,  equally  with  the  nature  and  origin 
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of  mind,  gordian  knots,  which  anybody  can  cut,  but  nobody 
can  untie. 

Evolutionism  satisfies  so  many  minds,  because  it  is,  when 
looked  at  in  a  large,  abstract  way,  a  complete  mechanical  sys- 
tem, like  pantheism,  and  the  gaps  in  its  logic  are  brought  to 
view  by  a  closer  inspection,  only  after  the  devotee  has  become 
habituated  to  the  pantheistic  mode  of  thought,  when  he  finds 
it  easy  to  cross  them.  But  again,  pantheism  is  fascinating  to 
many  minds, 

2.  Because  it  satisfies  the  intellectual  desire  for  unity.  This 
ineradicable  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  reduce  ihe  all  to 
the  one  has  also  received  great  encouragement  in  the  most  recent 
times.  To  trace  up  all  laws  of  nature  into  one  generalized 
expression,  to  reduce  all  forces  to  one  force,  to  diminish  the 
number  of  simple  or  elementary  substances  to  a  small  and  still 
smaller  one,  to  bring  all  the  complicated  phenomena  of  life  and 
history  under  one  formula, — such  are  the  very  problems  which 
modern  science,  in  its  speculative  excursions,  proposes  to  itself. 
TTo  such  a  state  of  mind  pantheism  is  evidently  congenial. 
Here  all  this  unification  is  done  beforehand.  The  doctrine  of 
unity  is  assumed  as  the  great  fundamental  postulate  of  all 
thought,  and  the  highest  reaches  of  modern  speculative  physics 
&11  into  line,  without  shocking  or  straining  the  intellect 
There  is  a  wonderful  fascination  about  a  system  which  makes 
thought  on  the  grandest  themes  so  easy,  and  reduces  the  difficult, 
the  contradictory,  the  complicated,  to  simplicty  itself. 

8.  Pantheism  seems  to  furnish  an  easy  solution  of  some  of 
the  great  problems  of  psychology.  The  problem  of  knowledge 
is  apparently,  if  not  really,  simplified.  How  do  we  know  ? 
How  can  mind  come  in  contact  with  matter,  or,  how  is  it  that  a 
<Jonnection  takes  place  between  two  opposite  substances,  so  that 
the  one  is  conscious  of  the  other  ?  This,  variously  stated,  is 
the  great  problem  of  all  philosophy,  which  has  sharpened  the 
wits  of  men  in  many  ages,  and  caused  a  vast  amount  of  fruit- 
ful thinking,  though  itself  insoluble.  This  problem  seems  less 
insoluble  if  we  assume  that  matter  and  mind  are  but  two  faces 
of  the  same  divine  Substance,  with  no  chasm  to  be  bridged,  no 
incompatibility  between  them.  True,  this  seems  to  us  no  solu- 
tion at  all ;  it  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  a  sub- 
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stance  can  be  conscious  of  itself,  as  it  is  to  understand  how  one 
substance  can  be  conscious  of  another.  But  then  we  have  an 
inward  self-consciousness  of  our  own,  which  may  serve  to  make 
the  first  alternative  conceivable;  while,  as  to  the  external 
world,  its  existence  may  be  denied,  and  often  has  been  denied. 

A  curious  and  puzzling  inquiry  is,  how  to  explain  sensation 
and  perception,  without  using  terms  which  will  imply  the 
existence  of  immaterial  souls  in  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as 
in  man.  The  difficulties  of  this  point  are  considerable,  though 
often  overlooked.  Professor  Huxley  argues  that  animals  are 
automata,  an  opinion  also  held  by  DesOartes,  the  father  of 
modern  philosophy.  The  moral  and  philosophical  dangers  of 
such  a  theory  are  obvious.  It  leads  directly  to  the  opinion 
that  men  themselves  are  only  automata,  an  opinion  which 
Professor  Huxley  has,  we  believe,  already  avowed.  It  is  on 
record  that  some  of  the  early  followers  of  DesCartes  used  to 
kick  and  beat  their  dogs,  laughing  the  while  at  their  cries, 
and  calling  them  '*the  creaking  of  the  machine."  At  the 
present  time  this  theory  of  the  automatism  of  animals  seems 
to  have  no  small  influence  towards  deadening  the  moral  sense 
of  the  perpetrators  of  vivisection.  On  the  other  hand,  psy- 
chology has  not  yet  produced  an  exposition  of  sensation,  pre- 
supposing an  immaterial  soul  in  man,  which  does  not  also  re- 
quire the  same  assumption  to  explain  sensation  in  the  lower 
animals.  Some  philosophers,  accordingly,  boldly  admit  the 
existence  of  beast-souls,  while  others  deny  the  palpable  facta 
of  beast-sensation, -and  still  others  inconsistently  admit  infer- 
ences in  the  one  case  which  they  deny  in  the  other.  Now 
pantheism  escapes  both  classes  of  difficulties.  True,  the  pan- 
theist holds  both  men  and  beasts  to  be  automata,  but  he  com^ 
pletes  that  opinion  and  renders  it  logical  by  seeing  the  eternal 
and  universal  soul  in  both.  Thus  his  psychology  is  not  re- 
quired to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  two  classes  of  in- 
telligence, nor  can  he  consistently  despise  or  abuse  either  class. 

In  apparently  solving  so  easily  these  difficulties,  which  are 
plain  and  often  felt  by  thinking  minds,  pantheism  has  another 
fascination,  another  strong  hold  on  modern  thought. 

4.  Finally  pantheism  has  deep  roots  in  religion.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  this   point     The 
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great  abundance  of  pantheistical  mysticism  in  the  world  in 
varioQs  ages,  is  a  commonplace  of  the  history  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  literature.  Such  a  book  as  Vaughan's  Hours 
with  the  MysticSj  for  example,  might  give  to  many  readers  new 
views  concerning  some  tendencies  of  the  human  mind.  And 
in  the  Christian  system  these  tendencies  are  not  without  a  cer- 
tain justification ;  for  not  only  are  some  of  its  doctrines  often 
stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  pantheistic  modes  of  thought, 
but  some  of  its  inspired  and  authoritative  documents  contain 
phrases  which  are  often  misunderstood  or  twisted  in  the  same 
general  direction.  The  doctrines  concerning  the  divine  pres^ 
ence  and  power,  are  easily  pushed  into  an  unbalanced  state- 
ment which  approaches  very  near  to  these  perilous  depths. 
For  example ;  how  can  the  Deity  be  present  everywhere,  un- 
less he  be  the  worker  of  all  things,  the  evil  as  well  as  the 
good,  and  directly  identified  with  all  change  or  motion  ?  And 
if  God  is  present  in  every  point  of  space,  is  the  whole  Deity 
present  in  each  point  ?  The  usual  course  is  to  treat  such  puz- 
zling questions  as  useless  metaphysical  abstractions,  and  de- 
clare that  man  can  never  understand  the  mode  of  the  existence 
of  the  infinite  Person.  But  pantheism  steps  in  and  ofifers  to 
explain  these  mysteries,  or  at  least  to  give  an  intelligible 
method  of  regarding  these  inexplicable  topics.  It  says  that 
space  itself  and  everything  in  space  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
Substance,  the  points  of  space  themselves,  and  whatever  fills 
them.  It  says  that  evil  and  sin  are  not  contrary  to  the  divine 
nature,  but  only  stages  of  existence,  imperfect,  perhaps,  but  of 
divine  origin.  Granted  that  such  solutions  are  not  real  solu- 
tions, granted  that  they  are  presumptuous,  that  they  are  with- 
out evidence,  yet  the  records  of  mysticism  show  tliat  the 
human  mind,  even  in  these  mazes  of  speculation  beyond  its 
reach,  hates  to  acknowledge  its  own  weakness,  but  loves  to 
believe  that  it  can  compass  the  universe  with  its  thought,  and 
by  searching  find  out  God. 

This  creed,  therefore,  so  often  called  gloomy,  and  cheerless, 
has  religious,  as  well  as  intellectual  fascinations,  a  theological 
as  well  as  a  scientific  foothold,  and  may  sometimes  be  found 
by  Christianity  as  an  enemy  within  the  walls. 

VOL.  VI.  43 
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The  moral  dangers  of  pantheism  are  better  understood  than 
its  intellectual  attractions,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  set  them 
forth  at  length.  The  pantheist  cannot,  of  course,  believe  in 
sin,  and  therefore  not  in  any  atonement  for  sin  or  pardon  of 
it  For  him  our  mistakes  are  irremediable,  unpardonable,  pro- 
ducing misery  by  an  irreversible  law,  but  by  no  fault  of  our& 
For  him  it  is  no  wrong,  when  life  becomes  unpleasant,  to  end 
it,  like  young  Werter,  with  a  pistol.  The  moral  dangers  of 
this  mode  of  thought  are  not  unknown  to  ministers  of  the 
gospel  or  unnoticed  by  them,  but  they  will  be  better  able  to 
meet  these  dangers  with  useful  help,  if  they  are  familiar  with 
the  intellectual  dangers  and  fascinations  of  pantheism,  and  its 
remarkable  concurrence  with  much  modern  scientific  thought. 
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Abticijc  VIL—THE  PRESENT  OUTLOOK  FOR  OLD 
TESTAMENT  STUDY.* 

Ok  such  an  occasion  as  tbis^  it  is  commonly  thought  desira- 
ble  to  discuss  some  subject  regarding  the  department  into 
which  one  is  inducted,  and  to  discuss  a  subject  of  present  in- 
terest. This  opinion  is  natural  and  just.  You  desire  to  know 
how  I  think  our  day  und  generation  is  to  be  served  by  the 
work  which  you  have  assigned  to  me.  Your  desire  is  your 
right. 

At  some  periods  in  the  past  it  would  have  been  necessary 
that  I  vindicate  for  the  Old  Testament  a  place  beside  the  New 
Testament  in  a  seminary  curriculum.  I  should  have  felt 
obliged  to  prove  the  necessity  of  mastering  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage in  order  to  understand  the  Hebrew  modes  of  thinking. 
Especially  appropriate  would  this  line  of  discussion  have  been 
on  an  occasion  when,  as  now,  the  departments  of  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  study  are  separated ;  for  by  this  separa- 
tion two  instructors  take  the  place  of  one,  and  it  might  be 
thought  proper  for  the  second  to  vindicate  his  work. 

This  apologetic  attitude  regarding  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  would  have  been  almost  a  necessity  only  ten  years 
ago.  Then  the  fact  was  that  the  Old  Testament  had  been  de- 
throned from  iis  legitimate  place.  Ministers  had  reacted  against 
an  excessive  dogmatic  use  of  the  Old  Testament  The  laity 
had  been  led  to  feel  that  the  Old  Testament  was  an  excrescence 
upon  the  book  of  Revelation.  Students  of  divinity  shirked 
the  study  of  Hebrew  and  hence  of  the  Old  Testament  Re- 
garding the  attitude  of  students,  a  recent  writer  says :  "  Theo- 
Ic^cal  students  have  too  generally  considered  the  effort  spent 
upon  Hebrew  to  be  almost  lost,  and,  as  a  class,  have  conse- 
quently shown  well  nigh  total  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  this  part 
of  their  work.  Among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  the  glory 
and  crown  of  the  Christian   church,   surely   none  will  more 

*  Address  delivered  by  F.  B.  Benio,  on  being  inaugurated  as  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  in  Bangor  Theologieal 
Seminary. 
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richly  deserve  the  eternal  rewards  promised  to  that  patience 
which  is  proper  to  saints,  than  the  Professors  of  Hebrew  in  our 
Theological  Seminaries."  All  this  was  true  not  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  It  was  a  state  of  things  which  forced  a  Hebrew 
professor  to  take  an  apologetic  or  a  polemic  attitude.  A  change 
is  now  going  on.  Nowhere  need  the  Hebrew  professor  of  to- 
day be  so  patient  as  his  predecessor.  The  former  apathy  is 
vanishing.  We  may  well  thank  God  that  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures are  becoming  the  object  of  general  interest,  both  popular 
and  scholarly.  One  of  the  great  currents  of  present  theological 
thought  forces  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  upon  laymen  as  well  as  upon  ministers. 
There  is  no  present  need  to  defend  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.     To  do  so  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

The  present  state  of  things  suggests  another  line  of  thought. 
To  my  mind  the  most  important  question  for  consideration  is: 
How  may  this  present  interest  be  so  guided  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment shall  be  reinstated  and  maintained  in  its  proper  place  ia 
Christian  thought.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fact,  that 
there  has  been  a  grave  defection  from  Gbd's  word  in  its  entirety. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  have  been  some  errors  in  the 
practical  estimate  of  that  word,  else  such  a  defection  could 
hardly  have  come  to  pass.  I  do  not  incline  however,  to  discuss 
this  question.  The  more  profitable  course  is  to  gather  what- 
ever the  past  has  made  certain,  and  to  find  the  limits  within 
which  progress  can  be  made.  For  progress  must  be  made  if 
the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  restored  to  its  place 

It  is  certain  that  in  some  respects  we  have  entered  upon  a 
transitional  epoch  in  Old  Testament  study.  Questions  have 
arisen  in  historical  criticism  which  have  caused  this  changed 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  questions 
are  not  yet  wholly  settled.  This  fact  however,  does  not  indi- 
cate that  everything  is  unsettled.  The  final  content  of  knowl- 
edge is  net  now  known.  There  are,  nevertheless,  elements  of 
knowledge  which  we  may  regard  ascertain  ;  and  which,  we  may 
say  without  misgiving,  will  enter  into  the  final  results  of  inves- 
tigation. We  must  always  be  content  with  partial  knowledge, 
but  we  can  be  sure  that  this  partial  knowledge  is  real  knowl- 
edge, else  progress  is  impossible.     Progress  in   knowledge  is 
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only  in  pushing  on  within  the  lines  indicated  by  established 
truths.  Therefore  in  discussing  the  question,  how  the  present 
interest  may  be  guided  so  that  the  Old  Testament  shall  be  rein- 
stated and  maintained  in  its  proper  place  in  Christian  thought, 
we  need  first  to  inquire  what  is  already  established  and  what, 
therefore,  we  may  take  as  indicating  the  boundaries  within 
which  there  may  be  progress. 

If  we  examine  the  present  questions  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
t^ism,  we  find  them  grouping  themselves  under  two  heads,  viz : 
Apologetic  and  Historical.  In  the  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions the  nature  of  the  question  has  not  always  been  regarded. 
An  apologetic  question  is  sometimes  treated  as  though  it  were 
merely  historical.  The  reverse  is  also  true.  The  apologetic 
questions  concern  the  fact  of  divine  elements  in  the  origination 
of  the  Old  Testament  The  historical  questions  concern  the 
historical  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  their  subse- 
quent history  and  their  collection  into  a  canon.  Which  of  the 
two  classes  of  questions :  apologetic  or  historical  should  be 
examined  and  answered  first?  Judging  by  the  practice  of 
some  critics,  it  is  necessary  to  solve  all  historical  problems  be- 
fore the  apologetic  questions  can  be  answered.  At  this  point 
I  affirm  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  minute  historical 
investigation  that  we  may  be  able  to  assume  the  apologetic 
questions.  I  should  affirm  with  equal  positiveness  that  a  full 
historical  investigation  is  impossible  until  the  apologetic  ques- 
tions are  answered.  There  is  more  and  better  evidence  for 
answering  the  apologetic  questions  than  for  answering  the  his- 
torical ones. 

The  grounds  of  the  answer  to  the  apologetic  questions  regard- 
ing the  Old  Testament  are  found  elsewhere  than  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Old  Testament  itself.  The  broad  question  of 
the  existence  of  a  supernatural  revelation  can  be  firmly  settled 
without  reference  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  New  Testa- 
ment affords  the  desired  answer.  A  naturalistic  philosophy 
has  never  accounted  for  the  person  of  Christ  and  for  his  power 
-in  human  history.  Never  has  naturalism  accounted  for  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  church  which  bears  the  name  of 
Christ,— divided  even  though  that  church  may  be.  Naturalistic 
philosophy  has  labored  during  the  past  fifty  years  as  it  has  never 
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labored  before  to  account  for  Christ  and  his  church  on  natural- 
istic principles,  but  it  has  achieved  only  a  losing  contest,  for  the 
conviction  has  steadily  grown  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  Christ 
is  a  greater  problem  than  naturalism  can  solve.  Therefore  as  a 
critic  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  Christ  and  the  influences 
coming  from  him  are  supernatural.  I,  as  a  critic,  am  con- 
vinced that  the  continued  existence  and  power  of  the  Christian 
church,  despite  its  divisions,  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  a  revelation.  To  me  as  a  religious  being,  my  consciousness 
of  a  Divine  Saviour  is  demonstrative  evidence  that  a  supernat- 
ural revelation  has  b^en  made  in  Christ.  Hence  we  say  that 
the  crucial  test  of  revealed  religion  is  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Since  this  is  the  fact,  I  affirm  that  the  broad  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  supernatural  revelation  need  not  be  carried  past  the 
threshold  of  Old  Testament  study.  If  there  is  no  need  of  car- 
rying this  general  question  into  the  Old  Testament  study,  we 
have  full  right  to  protest  stoutly  against  doing  it. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  apologetic  question  proper  to 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  this :  "  Is  the  Old  Testament  a  record 
of  a  revelation  as  well  as  the  New  Testament  ?"  I  answer ;  (1) 
The  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  religious  history  of 
the  world  has  never  been  antagonistic  to  the  New  Testament. 
On  the  contrary  it  has  been  auxiliary.  (2)  The  same  concep- 
tion of  God  for  the  foundation  of  religion,  which  the  New 
Testament  reveals  is  found  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
Neither  of  these  things  can  be  said  of  any  religions  not 
based  on  the  Bibla  Since  there  is  such  unity  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  writings,  the  Old  Testament  might  rightly 
claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  revelation  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment If,  however,  the  apologetic  question  be  varied  thus: 
Can  the  Old  Testament  be  accounted  for  on  naturalistic  princi- 
ples? the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  becomes  still 
more  manifest  There  is  a  spiritual  unity  in  the  two  Testa- 
ments. The  religious  life  of  the  New  Testament  is  but  a  de- 
velopment, an  evolution  of  the  elements  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  Old  Testament  On  the  other  hand  the  life  peculiar  to 
every  other  religion  must  be  revolutionized  before  it  can 
attain  the  character  of  either  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 
The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  change,  is  that  be- 
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tween  evolution  and  revolution.  Therefore  I  take  the  position 
that  with  due  attention  to  the  historical  questions,  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  record  of  a  supernatural 
revelation.  The  questions  that  concern  the  existence  of  a  su- 
pernatural revelation  are  not  dependent  upon  the  results  of 
pure  historical  inquiry  and  neither  can,  nor  will,  be  settled 
thereby. 

At  this  point  we  are  interrupted  and  told  that  we  have  no 
right  to  enter  historical  investigation  with  a  dogmatic  presup- 
position.    We  are  told  that  only  a  historical  investigation  can 
prove  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Old  Testament.    This 
last  statement  is  only  an  assertion ;  at  the  outset  of  no  more 
value  than  its  denial,  and  in  the  light  of  our  recent  discussiou 
it  has  no  value  whatever.     The  affirmation  of  a  supernatural 
revelation  is  no  dogmatic  presupposition.     It  would  be  equally 
pertinent  for  our  interrupters  to  affirm  that  only  the  dissectors 
could  prove  the  existence  of  life  in  a  human  organism  which 
walks,  speaks  and  acts.    The  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  since 
they  are  alive  with  supernatural  energy  in  human  history,  may 
laugh  at  the  scalpel  of  the  merely  historical  investigator.     It  is 
no  dogmatic  presupposition  to  assume  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  a  record  of  a  supernatural  revelation.    It  is  the  assumption 
of  a  fact,  and  this  fact  furnishes  the  only  working  hypothesis 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  records.     Suppose 
we  were  to  say  to  a  student  of  Hellenism :  "  There  was  no  pe- 
culiar susceptibility  to  culture  in  the  Hellenic  race.     You  must 
explain  the  entire  history  of  the  Greeks  without  the  theory 
that  they  were  unusually  fond  of  art  and  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture.    It  is  a  dogmatic  presupposition."     He  would  rightly  re- 
ply that  our  statement  was  absurd  to  the  last  degree.     It  would 
neither  merit  nor  receive  consideration.     If  a  historian  were  to 
take  such  a  position  he  would  deprive  himself  of  the  ability  to 
conduct  a  historical  investigation  of  Hellenism.     In  the  study 
of  the  life  delineated  in  the  Old  Testament  the  affirmation  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  is  the  principle  with  which  to  begin. 
The,  critic  who  denies  this,  is  in  fact  even  more  unfitted  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  important  questions  in  historical 
criticism  than  he,  who  denies  the  law  of  gravitation,  is  unfitted 
to  lecture  on  astronomy.     It  is  true  that  dogmatic  preaupposi- 
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tioQs  are  to  be  avoided.  If  I  were  to  begin  to  teach  by  saying 
that  any  doctrine  taught  in  the  New  Testament  is  taught  with 
equal  clearness  in  the  Old  Testament  I  should  indeed  begin* 
with  a  dogmatic  presupposition.  On  the  other  hand  the  de- 
nial of  a  supernatural  revelation  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dogmatic 
presupposition.  This  denial  is  prejudiced  and  unjust  Is  it 
claimed  as  axiomatic?  This  denial  has  no  self  evident  princi- 
ple at  its  basis,  nor  is  the  affirmation  of  the  supernatural  ab- 
surd, therefore  the  denial  is  not  axiomatic.  Is  this  denial 
based  upon  the  claim  that  a  supernatural  revelation  has  never 
been  made  ?  That  claim  has  not  yet  been  made  good  nor  can 
it  ba  Hence  I  claim  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  regard  as  a 
dogmatic  presupposition  the  assumption  of  the  supernatural  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  With  this  conviction  we  may 
gladly  go  forward  in  full  loyalty  to  our  fundamental  principle. 
I  may  here  express  my  conviction  that  improvements  are  pos- 
sible in  Old  Testament  Apologetics.  The  facts  are  the  same 
but  human  life  varies  and  he  who  best  serves  his  day  and  gen- 
eration is  he  who  best  shows  the  phases  both  of  the  manifold 
truth  of  God  and  of  historical  fact,  which  are  of  most  signifi- 
cance to  his  own  age.  True  progress  is  always  and  only  to  be 
made  from  what  has  already  been  gained.  This  progress  may 
be  in  comprehending  more  fully  truth  that  has  already  been 
apprehended,  it  may  be  in  eliminating  elements  of  error  which 
have  crept  in,  it  may  also  be  in  stating  and  illustrating  the 
truth  so  that  it  shall  become  more  luminous.  The  starting 
point  which  fixes  the  boundaries  within  which  progress  is  alone 
possible  is  that  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  which  we 
have  stated.  It  behooves  us  to  look  very  closely  to  the  method 
and  matter  of  our  discussion  for  it  is  easy  to  transmute  with 
dogmatic  assurance  and  intemperate  zeal  probabilities  into 
facts. 

In  dealing  with  the  questions  of  apologetics  we  may  have 
felt  like  sailors  crossing  a  stormy  channel  to  a  pleasant  land 
beyond.  These  questions  have  held  our  attention  because  they 
concern  the  foundations  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  and  theol- 
ogy. Unless  the  questions  of  apologetics  are  answered 
neither  the  exegete  nor  the  theologian  knows  the  value  of  the 
materials  upon  which  he  works.      The  result  of  our  study  has 
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been  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Oar  conclusion  that  they  are  a  record 
of  revelation,  as  has  been  shown,  is  no  mere  dogmatic  presup- 
position, but  the  principle  by  which  to  understand  the  ancient 
Hebrew  life,  for  it  was  the  formative  principle  of  that  life.  As 
no  man  can  rightly  read  Plato  who  has  not  an  inner  af&nity  for 
the  ideal  as  the  real,  so  no  exegete  can  rightly  deal  with  the 
Old  Testament  except  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  it  as  a  record  of 
revelation.  Having  said  this  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  exeget- 
ical  study,  I  add  in  regard  to  its  methods  that  the  same  gram- 
matico-historical  exegesis  which  has  transformed  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  must  be  carried  consistently  through  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  spirit  and  methods  of  historical  investigation  deserve 
our  attention.  The  historical  questions  call  loudly  for  investi- 
gation. The  instructor  may  neither  refuse  to  enter  upon  such 
investigation  nor  evade  the  duty  of  a  full  investigation.  Any 
other  course  is  impossible.  Liberty  in  speculation  is  more 
perilous  yet  it  is  conceded.  Freedom  of  investigation  scorns  to 
beg  a  place.  If  you  deny  her  she  will  avenge  herself.  There 
are  no  grounds  for  such  denial.  Refusal  is  perilous — it  argues 
a  secret  fear  which  we  have  no  reason  nor  right  to  feel.  In 
historical  questions  the  spirit  and  method  with  which  the  most 
prominent  question  would  be  treated  gives  the  example  for  all. 
The  most  prominent  question  now  is :  Did  all  the  essential 
and  formative  elements  of  the  Pentateuch  come  from  Moses? 
Ezra's  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  whether  editorship,  revision, 
or  redaction,  is  a  secondary  matter. 

There  are  several  methods  adopted  for  determining  the  an- 
swer to  this  question.  Very  prominent  and  most  discussed  are 
the  methods  of  literary  criticism  and  of  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment As  used  by  some  critics  the  literary  criticism  is  em- 
ployed in  dissecting  the  Pentateuch  into  Elohistic  and  other 
portions.  These  critics  also  find  a  style  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  of  some  of  their  Pentateuchal  writers  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  if  not  later.  From  this  fact  they  infer 
the  writers  to  have  been  identical.  On  this  basis  they  claim 
that  such  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  not  written  until 
long  after  the  death  of  Mosea     They  assume  what  they  can* 
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not  prove,  viz :  that  divlf  I  were  to  begin  to  teach  by  saying 
authors,  and  similarity  of  t^he  New  Testament  is  taught  with 
We  ought  to  know  better.  Testament  I  should  indeed  begin' 
gards  the  works  of  authors  of  k.  On  the  other  hand  the  de- 
which  anonymous  writers  set  befoi*^  ^^  nature  of  a  dogmatic 
day  show  the  weakness  of  pure  liter&^d  and  unjust  Is  it 
instance  will  serve  as  illustration.  "".If  evident  princi- 

"Late  in  the  faU  of  1847  *Jane  Eyre,  by  Ourrer  Bel^rnatural  ab- 
put  before  the  reading  public  of  London.    The  book  produ^his  denial 
ordinary  sensation.    In  popularity  throughout  Great  Britain  ii/^  never 
stripped  *  Vanity  Fair,'  by  Thackeray  which  was  published  a^ 
same  time.    The  incognito  of  the  author  was  strictly  preserved 
literary  critics  at  once  engaged  in  conjectures  respecting  the  w?*  * 
The  larger  number  maintained  that  the  book  was  the  work  of  a  womin 
but  some  eminent  critics  held  it  to  be  the  product  of  masculine  ener^ 
and  skill.    It  was  confidently  asserted  that  Jane  Eyre  and  Becky  Sharpt 
were  different  portraits  of  the  same  character  ;  and  that  their  original 
was  a  discarded  mistress  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  had  avenged  herself  on 
him  by  presenting  him  as  Rochester.    Still  more  firmly  was  it  main- 
tained that '  Wurthering  Heights*  and  *  Agnes  Grey*  were  earlier  works 
from  the  same  pen.    The  Qicarterly  Review  summed  up  the  conclusions 
in  this  remarkable  sentence ;     If  ive  ascribe  the  book  to  a  woman  at 
all,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  ascribe  it  to  one  who  has  for  some 
sufficient  reason  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her  own  sex.'  " 

The  authorship  of  Jane  Eyre,  when  revealed,  set  at  fault  in 
some  important  respect  every  one  of  the  critics  who  had  grap- 
pled with  the  question.     "Jane  Eyre/'  "  Wuthering  Heights," 
and  "  Agnes  Grey,"  were  really  by  three  diflFerent  individuals. 
'*  Yet  these  conjectures  came  from  the  critics,  who  made  litera- 
ture their  business,  whose  constant  daily  occupation  was  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  literary  productions."     This  is  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  among  critics  skilled  in  all  contemporane- 
ous literature.     In  such  circumstances  as  these,  literary  criti- 
cism   has   completely    broken  down  again  and   again,    when 
exercised  upon  the  work  of  unknown  authors.     It  has  repeat- 
edly been  imposed  upon  and  utterly  deceived.     In  the  light  of 
such  facts  how  can  literary  criticism  possess  full  self-confidence 
in  dealing  with  a  literature  written  2,000  or  3,000  years  ago, 
when  there  is  scarce  a  scrap  of  Hebrew  literature  outside  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  which  to  compare  it  and  from  which  to  de- 
rive aid  in  forming  standards?     Without  doubt  literary  criti- 
cism can  and  will  give  aid  in  solving  our  problems,  but  I  am 
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sure  this  aid  must  be  of  a  secondary  sort.  I  thankfully  accept 
all  of  value  that  it  m\\  bring,  and  I  am  convinced  it  brings  macb 
of  value.  Those  who  place  most  reliance  upon  it  also  deny 
the  fact  of  revelation,  and  hence  of  real  prophecy.  By  their 
method  they  have  wrought  greater  miracles  than  they  have 
attempted  to  avoid.  Undue  suspicion  has  come  upon  literary 
criticism,  but  we  may  not  reject  it  solely  on  account  of  its  per* 
version.  In  its  use  we  must  remember  that  a  mechanical 
method  of  criticism  is  as  £aJse  as  a  mechanical  theory  of  the 
Trinity  or  of  Election. 

I  have  mentioned  the  theory  of  development  as  applied  to 
Old  Testament  criticism.  The  critics  who  put  this  into  the 
forefront^  start  with  the  age  of  Isaiah,  as  the  first  age  in  which 
we  can  have  any  sure  knowledge  of  the  religious  life  or  opin- 
ions of  the  Israelites.  They  go  back  with  their  idea  of  devel- 
opment, and  discover  that  no  portion  of  the  Pentateuchal  legis- 
lation could  have  long  antedated  this  very  age  of  Isaiah,  and 
that  the  Levitical  legislation  must  have  been  later  than  the 
captivity.  They  affirm  that  if  the  Levitical  legislation  had 
dated  from  the  time  of  Moses,  it  must  have  produced  effects  in 
the  history  of  Israel  diflferent  from  any  which  appear.  Not  to 
discuss  this  method  more  fully,  I  may  now  say  that  these  critics 
have  an  erroneous  theory  of  development  It  is  mechanicaL 
No  race  has  ever  moved  forward  in  straight  lines.  Human 
nature  contains  the  element  of  free  will.  A  theory  which  does 
not  allow  for  free  will  is  mechanical  and  has  all  the  vices  of 
a  priori  theorizing.  The  method  of  studying  development 
must  be  broadened.  Freedom,  spontaneity,  caprice,  and  sin  are 
elements  which  perpetually  modify  the  direction  and  movement 
in  human  development,  often  substituting  retrogression  for 
progress.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  elements  which  evidence 
life,  and  who  can  foretell  the  amount  and  direction  of  free 
living  force  in  its  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow.  Dynamics  and  not 
mechanics  are  the  divine  method  of  entering  and  sustaining 
human  life. 

In  this  transitional  state  of  historical  criticism  either  of  twa 
courses  is  possible.  One  course  is  to  throw  open  all  historical 
questions  and  to  treat  nothing  as  worthy  of  belief,  until  it  has 
shown  evidence  hitherto  unnoticed.     This  would  do  if  we  had 
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sufficient  new  material  to  decide  our  questions.  I  fail  to  see 
that  such  material  is  to  be  found.  Those  who  depend  upon 
literary  criticism  and  the  theory  of  development  practically 
claim  that  we  have  no  other  means  of  solving  our  problems 
and  that  these  means  are  sufficient  The  other  method — ^the 
only  sure  method  that  I  can  discover,  is  to  take  the  traditional 
view  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  investigate  the 
subject  and  to  correct  this  traditional  view  so  far  as  we  find 
evidence  for  so  doing.  The  legal  canon  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  him  who  claims  a  change  dictates  that  such 
a  traditional  view  as  this  one  is,  have  a  prior  claim  to  our  belief. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  taking  the  traditional  view 
^18  our  basis :  (1)  The  tradition  has  been  so  stable  as  to 
prove  that  it  must  have  some  truth  at  its  foundation.  (2)  This 
course  is  not  inharmonious  with  the  spirit  of  progress.  (8)  A 
firm  conviction  that  any  other  method  is  incompetent  to  give 
settled  knowledge.  I  remark  in  passing  that  we  must  adopt  a 
•different  mode  from  that  which  we  would  adopt  in  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament ;  circumstances  are  different. 
In  dealing  with  the  Pentateuch  I  should  ask :  Does  the 
Pentateuch  exhibit  traces  of  composition  by  Ezra  or  by  others 
of  his  age ;  or  does  it  bear  traces  only  of  editorship  or  even  of 
redaction  ?  I  should  ask  :  with  what  period  in  the  history  of 
other  nations  does  the  mass  of  Pentateuchal  literature  synchro- 
nize ?  Again :  How  discordant  or  accordant  with  the  stand- 
point of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  in  religious 
thought  but  also  in  political  relations  and  in  internal  social  state, 
may  be  the  standpoint  of  the  Pentateuch?  The  language 
should  be  closely  inspected  lexically  and  grammatically.  In 
answering  these  questions  I  should  seek  evidence  from  every 
source.  All  that  the  Egyptologists  and  Assyriologists  can  give 
would  be  welcomed.  I  should  also  examine  the  inferences, 
the  reasonings  of  the  anti-supernaturalists.  It  is  impossible 
that  logical  deductions  from  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  can 
be  true.  Men  have  been  known,  however,  to  derive  erroneous 
■conclusions  from  data  which  are  well  established,  and  to  derive 
correct  conclusions  from  insufficient  data.  Neither  a  supernat- 
uralistic  philosophy  nor  a  naturalistic  philosophy  insures  cor- 
rectness of  logical  action,  for  intuition  real  or  fancied,  and  pre- 
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jadgment  often  determine  the  result  At  this  point  I  may  be 
told  that  I  am  looking  to  pare  exegesis  to  solve  my  historical 
problems.  True.  It  is  from  exegesis  broad  and  sober-minded 
that  we  must  seek  most  valuable  aid  in  answering  the  historical 
questions  of  Old  Testament  criticism  or  introduction.  It  ia 
our  belief  that  such  exegesis  will  solve  the  more  important 
questions  of  criticism. 

After  all,  difficulties  will  still  exist,  but  difficulties  exist  eve^ 
ry  where.  There  are  chasms  too  wide  and  deep  to  be  filled  or 
bridged  with  pier  and  arch.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  critic  is  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  truly  critical 
spirit  It  is  easier  to  dogmatize  extreme  views  than  to  be 
moderate.  It  is  easier  to  rush  on  to  a  one-sided  decision  than 
to  hold  suspended  judgment  for  lack  of  evidence.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  on  the  most  important  questions  we  may  arrive 
at  conclusions  of  which  there  shall  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
It  is  also  my  conviction  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  say  of 
many  minor  questions:  There  is  not  evidence  sufficient  for 
forming  a  conclusion.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
historical  criticism  we  must  concede  the  fact  of  ignorance  in 
the  past,  perhaps  greater  ignorance  than  we. now  think,  and 
press  on  to  gain  knowledge,  expecting  to  correct  our  misappre- 
hensions and  to  enlarge  our  horizon.  We  shall  welcome  all 
knowledge,  but  demand  that  it  authenticate  itself  as  knowl* 
edge,  and  be  not  mere  theory  or  deductions  from  theory,  I 
will  add,  whatever  be  the  result  of  our  investigations,  the  con- 
viction of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  need  never 
be  shaken. 

Thus  far  we  have  gone  over  the  old  grounds.  We  have 
pointed  out  the  lines  of  thought  which  we  believe  may  safely 
and  wisely  be  occupied.  We  have  noted  the  methods 
which  will  be  most  fruitful.  The  question  comes :  Are  these 
•  methods  competent  to  secure  the  result  which  we  were  seeking 
when  we  began  our  discussion  ?  Will  these  methods  reinstate 
and  maintain  the  Old  Testament  in  its  true  place?  To  my 
mind  this  is  somewhat  doubtful.  If,  however,  we  arrange  in  a 
scientific  manner  the  materials  gathered  by  the  study  already 
described,  we  may  put  the  Old  Testament  into  its  true  place — 
so  that  this  place  shall  be  obvious  and  not  again  easily  over* 
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looked.  Such  ia  the  work  proposed  by  that  branch  of  Old  Tes- 
tament study  which,  within  a  century,  has  separated  itself  from 
other  studies  and  vindicated  for  itself  a  place  under  the  title  of 
Old  Testament  theology.  This  is  the  consummation  of  Old 
Testament  study.  The  real  advance  of  our  generation  in  Old 
Testament  study  must,  I  believe,  be  made  in  this  line.  There 
is  another  branch  of  Old  Testament  study  which  is  apt  to 
erowd  aside  this  one  which  I  would  introduce  to  you.  That 
is  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New.  It  is  inter- 
esting, even  fascinating  to  look  at  the  Old  Testament  record, 
and  watch  the  various  and  successive  processes  by  which  Q-od 
prepared  the  way  for  that  fuller  revelation  of  Himself  and  of 
His  purposes  given  in  Christ  Jesus.  By  that  study  we  learn 
better  to  understand  the  New  Testament.  We  come  to  per- 
ceive also  the  point  of  connection  between  the  world's  his- 
tory and  the  revelation  of  Christ.  From  it  we  better  under- 
stand the  Old  Testament  types  and  symbols. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  Ood  was  working  in  and 
through  Abraham,  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  their  associates  for  the 
ages  to  come,  God  had  a  care  for  them  also,  and  they  were 
appropriating  the  truth  revealed  to  them  on  behalf  of  their 
own  souls  and  on  behalf  of  the  souls  of  their  people.  Old 
Testament  theology  takes  these  facts  into  acoount  It  is  a 
church  history — the  history  of  the  Hebrew  church  in  its  reli- 
gious life  and  worship,  and  in  its  religious  beliefs  or  teachings. 
It  is  a  historical  account  of  the  religion  of  revelation  in  the 
successive  and  complex  stages  of  its  development  It  is  his- 
torical, for  the  Old  Testament  religion  was  no  abstract'  scheme 
— theoretically  held — but  it  was  a  life  as  really  as  the  Christian 
religion.  There  are  many  marked  resemblances  between  the 
Old  Testament  religion  and  the  religion  of  the  Christian  church. 
In  the  religion  of  the  Christian  church  first  came  the  revelation 
of  Christ;  then  the  apostles  preached  and  expounded  the' 
chief  principles  of  the  religion,  repentance  for  sin  and  redemp- 
tion from  it,  faith,  forgiveness,  and  loving  obedienca  The  his- 
tory of  the  church  for  1800  years  is  a  historical  acoount  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  in  the  successive  and  complex  stages  of  its 
development.  The  Old  Testament  theology  is  of  a  similar 
nature,  with  one  difference.     There  are  successive  revelations 
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supplementing  the  original  one  and  correcting  human  misap- 
prehensiona  In  the  Old  Testament,  mainly  by  narrative,  song 
and  homily  are  delineated  the  religious  life,  worship,  and  be- 
liefs of  the  Hebrew  race  for  a  thousand  years  and  more.  The 
literature  is  in  such  condition  that  we  may  treat  most  of  it  as 
representing  the  religious  life,  worship  and  beliefs  in  the  three 
following  periods;  the  patriarchal,  the  Mosaic  and' the  pro- 
phetic periods.  The  records  of  the  patriarchal  age  give  little 
more  than  enough  to  show  the  beliefs  respecting  the  character 
of  God. 

Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants  regarded  God  as 
Almighty,  i.  a  as  a  Being  who  ruled  the  physical  universe 
without  restraint  Also  human  life  and  prosperity  were  at  his 
■disposal.  God  was  the  object  of  worship.  To  Him  reverence 
and  supreme  homage  were  due.  Abraham  worshiped  Him 
as  an  eternal  God.  Abraham  also  regarded  him  as  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  world,  who  approved  or  disapproved  of 
human  conduct  and  rewarded  or  punished  men  according  as 
their  conduct  was  good  or  bad.  God  was  represented  to  be 
gracious  as  well  as  just  or  righteous.  Not  only  was  He  kind 
and  compassionate  to  the  family  of  Abraham,  but  He  also 
included  all  mankind  in  His  gracious  purpose.  We  should 
note  the  following  significant  omissions  in  this  patriarchal  the- 
ology: (1)  there  are  no  coordinate  deities,  (2)  there  are  no 
secondary  deities  or  demigods,  (3)  cruelty  is  no  attribute 
of  God,  (4)  nor  has  God  pleasure  in  the  lustful  worship  of 
surrounding  heathenism,  (5)  there  is  no  countenance  of  poly- 
theism, and  (6)  there  is  not  a  trace  of  pantheism.  The  person- 
ality of  God  is  as  clear  cut  as  language  can  represent  it.  The 
relation  between  this  God  and  man  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  man,  upon  man's  reverence  and  obedience.  This  con- 
ception of  God's  character  contains  every  important  element  of 
the  divine  character  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  best  concep- 
tions of  God.  Three  thousand  years  have  added  no  element 
not  implicitly  contained  in  the  patriarchal  theology,  nor  have 
these  years  found  any  error  to  reject  The  study  of  this  early 
and  perfect  idea  of  God  as  the  foundation  of  religious  life  will 
be  very  fruitful  when  it  is  viewed  in  its  own  historical  setting. 
Old  Testament  theology  will  be  found  to  contribute  much  to 
apologetics. 
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In  the  Mosaic  period  we  find  the  same  Divine  character  aa 
the  basis  of  religion.  Time  gives  some  traits  more  opportonity 
for  manifestation,  bat  even  the  revelation  of  G-od  in  Christ 
adds  nothing  new  in  kind  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Ex- 
odus. God's  relation  to  His  people  was  sach  that  the  reader 
feels  no  surprise  when  a  prophet  utters  this  description  of  the 
God  of  the  Exodus :  "  In  all  the  affliction  of  His  people  He 
was  afflicted."  The  Old  Testament  reveals  the  fatherhood  of 
God ;  His  love  for  His  people  ;  His  sympathy  with  them,  even 
sharing  their  afflictions;  and  winning  persuasions  in  infinite 
variety.  On  the  tenderer  and  affectionate  side  of  Divine  charac- 
ter what  new  in  kind  can  the  New  Testament  add  to  the  con- 
ception ol  the  Old  Testament?  In  the  writings  of  the  Mosaic 
period  is  clearly  recognized  the  fact  that  a  man's  character  ia 
what  he  makes  it.  Also  here  appears  the  fact  which  our  latter 
day  phraseology  expresses  by  the  assertion  that  sin  is  a  per- 
version of  the  will.  Here  too  is  recognized  the  duty  of  man 
to  make  his  religious  life  bear  fruit  not  only  in  worship  accept- 
able to  God  but  also  into  a  moral  life  just  and  helpful  toward 
his  neighbor. 

In  the  period  of  the  prophets  the  spiritual  traits  of  Gt>d's 
character  are  more  dwelt  upon.  The  moral  duties  of  man 
are  emphasized  as  never  before.  In  this  period  the  prophet 
recognizes  the  desolate  outlook  of  his  own  age,  and  points  for- 
ward to  a  period  when  the  calamities  of  the  present  will  have 
passed,  and  when  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  righteousness, 
will  have  attained  a  peaceful  and  happy  consummation  for 
all  men. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  three  peri- 
ods which  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  chiefly  represent.  The 
meager  outline  mocks  you.  It  does  no  more  than  point  out  a 
few  of  the  highest  summits  of  this  mountain  chain  of  thought. 
The  work  of  developing  an  Old  Testament  theology  is  the 
work  which  I  believe  is  committed  to  this  generation.  By 
working  it  out  fairly,  without  partisan  aims,  with  a  patient^ 
reverent,  and  judicial  spirit,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  contro- 
versy, I  believe  we  may  best  serve  our  own  age,  and  help  this 
generation  to  provide  the  next  against  such  an  erroneous  and 
ruinous  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament  as  that  which  has  been 
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too  common  in  recent  days.  By  this  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  historical  delineation  of  the  religion  of  revelation,  I 
do  not  claim  anything  wholly  new.  As  a  science  it  is  new. 
It  seems  that  the  results  of  the  present  trend  of  investig.ition 
and  discussion  will  show  us  what  we  may  hope  to  accomplish 
and  what  not  to  undertake  I  have,  I  trust,  shown  that  the 
spirit  in  which  I  think  the  Old  Testament  should  be  studied,  is 
that  of  loyalty  to  it  as  a  record  of  a  revelation.  With  this  con- 
viction would  I  teach,  seeking  knowledge  regarding  this  record 
from  any  quarter,  stipulating  that  it  authenticates  itself  as 
knowledge,  and  contenting  myself  with  ignorance  where  I 
must. 

I  cannot  leave  the  theme  without  reference  to  the  benefits 
which  such  study  will  bestow  upon  the  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
For  the  value  of  this  work  must  be  measured,  in  part  at  least, 
by  such  benefits.  In  fact  these  benefits  are  the  larger  share  of 
the  ultimate  aim  of  our  labor.  The  great  benefit  will  be  that 
the  preacher  will  have  a  whole  Bible  once  more.  With  the 
whole  Bible,  with  the  ptoper  conception  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  office,  the  preacher  can  preach  more  effectively  and  more 
Qourageously.  He  has  hitherto  often  reaped  the  fruits  of  a 
reaction  against  the  illegitimate  use  of  the  Old  Testament  It 
has  been  customary  in  some  quarters  to  make  the  book  of  Job 
teach  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  virtue.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  been  educed  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
The  Pentateuch  has  been  wrenched  to  yield  a  doctrine  of  Ira- 
mortality,  and  Ecclesiastes  has  been  called  upon  to  solve  the 
problems  of  Eschatology.  In  reaction  against  these  excesses 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  abased.  The  Old  Testament  con- 
ceptions of  God  have  been  contrasted  with  those  of  the  New 
as  though  difl^erent  in  kind.  The  religion  of  the  prophets  has 
been  belittled  in  order  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  might  be  mag- 
nified. Latterly  under  the  guidance  of  some  critics,  Moses  and 
the  prophets  have  been  antagonized.  All  these  errors  and 
many  similar  ones  will  be  eliminated  from  the  pulpit  concep- 
tions of  our  successors,  if  to-day  the  Old  Testament  students  are 
faithful  to  their  trust. 

Such  study  as  I  have  described  will  help  the  preacher  to 
learn  what  principles  are  fundamental,  and  thus  show  him  what; 

VOL.  VL  44 
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he  should  teach  as  such.  By  this  study  he  will  learn  much  in 
regard  to  the  order  of  truths  and  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
truths  with  each  other.  He  will  then  be  enabled  more  clearly  to 
discern  what  objects  are  temporary  and  what  are  permanent  in 
the  divine  economy.  He  will  estimate  as  never  before  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  for  here  he  will  have 
found  all  the  elements  of  life  which  are  found  in  the  Christian 
church.  Then  will  he  cease  to  denounce  the  wild  brutality  of 
the  Old  Testament  records.  Then  will  he  cease  to  misjudge 
the  failures  of  the  Hebrew  race.  No  longer  will  he  disparage 
the  God  or  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  he  will  have 
learned  more  fully  to  understand  the  successive  stages  of  human 
progress  in  appropriating  religious  truth. 

In  the  light  of  this  study  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine will  appear  before  our  eyes  as  realities.  The  men  who 
swarmed  in  the  cities  and  dwelt  in  the  country,  who  covered 
hill  and  valley  will  cease  to  be  shadows.  Their  life  and 
thought  will  become  real  to  us  as  the  thought  of  our  day. 
The  higher  objects  of  human  activity  will  be  better  understood. 
The  grappling  with  the  problems  of  human  destiny  recorded  in 
the  Chochmaic  literature  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  will  become 
freshly  significant.  The  devout  lyrics  of  the  ancient  poets 
whose  hearts  throbbed  with  love  to  God — unseen,  unknown 
save  in  His  works  for  Israel  and  in  His  providential  care  for 
themselves — these  lyrics,  when  we  recover  our  realization  of 
their  nature  and  origin,  will  be  more  true  and  helpful  in  our 
livea     When  we  know  the  origin  of  such  a  hymn  as 

**  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul,"  or 
"  What  hast  thou  done  for  me  ?" 

We  are  touched  and  moved  by  their  truth  more  than  by 
the  power  of  mere  poetic  excellence.  Then,  too,  when  we  can 
gaze  as  with  present  vision  upon  the  prophet  preachers  of  Is- 
rael, who  were  consumed  by  their  passion  for  righteousness 
and  for  God ;  who  loved  Jehovah  because  he  is  the  Holy  One, 
then  at  last  shall  we  feel  that  not  a  single  element  in  our 
modern  spiritual  life  is  left  untouched  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 

Moreover  in  all  this  the  minister  of  to-day  can  see  more 
plainly  than  in  any  other  historical  record  the  hand  of  God. 
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Here  we  see  in  generation  after  generation,  the  lives,  beliefs, 
^nd  practices  of  men  who  were  conscious  of  definite  relations 
with  God ;  how  they  obeyed  Him,  neglected  him  or  rebelled 
■against  Him,  and  how  He  rewarded  them  or  panished  them 
sometimes  irretrievably  and  sometimes  so  as  to  bring  them  back 
to  righteous  living.  It  is  true  that  the  Old  Testament  gives 
partial  pictures  and  only  such.  Years  sweep  by  with  little  or 
no  record ;  anon  a  blaze  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  person  and 
history  of  an  individual  around  whom  circles,  or  in  whom  cen- 
ters all  the  forces  of  a  crisis.  But  such  crises  often  illuminate 
the  darkness  of  the  past  age. 

When  the  preacher  regains  his  whole  bible,  when  his  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  world  becomes  stronger,  when  his 
affections  are  kindled  into  sympathy  with  the  Hebrew  lyrists, 
and  his  passion  for  righteousness  becomes  like  that  of  the  He- 
brew prophets,  then  can  he,  the.  preacher  of  our  day,  more  suc- 
cessfully labor  to  restore  a  virile  character  to  the  church  of 
Ohrist  During  the  past  generation  Hellenism,  SBstheticism, 
divorced  from  conscience,  has  been  working  more  and  more 
rapidly  into  modern  life.  Its  tendency  has  been  to  emasculate 
the  Christian  church.  The  love  for  beauty  has  often  become 
so  great  that  men  feel  pain  in  the  presence  of  what  is  ugly  in 
form  or  feature,  their  love  for  grace  and  elegance  is  so  strong 
that  awkwardness  disgusts  them  and  the  unfinished  in  litera- 
ture, although  intrinsically  excellent,  only  repels  them.  Char- 
acter goes  for  nothing,  form  is  everything.  The  love  for 
beauty,  elegance  in  form,  manners  or  literature,  needs  no  de- 
fence. It  is  a  legitimate  development  in  human  nature.  The 
very  existence  of  this  love  in  the  human  breast  aflBirms  an  infi- 
nite Lover  of  beauty.  But  He,  the  Origin  of  all  beauty,  loves 
more  dearly  by  far  truth,  righteousness.  To  Him  the  untrue, 
the  unrighteous,  the  evil,  is  far  the  most  repulsive.  Let  us  then 
«eek  all  that  is  good.    Let  us  cherish 

'<  The  graces  and  the  loves  which  make 
"  The  muEdo  of  the  march  of  life." 

Let  US  also  have  the  Hebrew  love  of  rectitude  so  developed 
that  evil,  no  matter  in  how  perfect  a  guise  in  art,  manners,  will 
«xcite  an  immeasurably  profounder  disgust  than  the  true  and 
righteous  even  when  veiled  in  an  ugly  form  or  manner.     Then 
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can  our  hearts  like  the  Hebrews'  palsate  in  anisoD  with  Grod's 
own  heart ;  then  can  the  desires  of  a  pare  conscience  reign  in 
and  over  our  modem  life.  Hebrew  loyalty  to  holiness,  right- 
eousness, goodness,  will  match  and  rule  the  Hellenic  love  for 
beauty,  yes,  and  the  Boman  conception  of  law.  Then  and 
never  before  can  we  realize  grace  and  peace,  that  New  Testa- 
ment benediction. 

In  this  spirit,  with  such  hopes  and  and  objects,  practical  as 
they  are  and,  as  I  believe,  in  full  accord  with  the  traditions  and 
purposes  of  this  Seminary,  so  long  as  that  Providence  which 
has  hitherto  directed  my  life  shall  keep  me  here,  so  long  shall 
I  endeavor  to  administer  the  trust  which  has  been  put  upon 
me. 
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Abticle  Vm.— THE   REVISION   AND  ITS  CAMBRIDGE 

CRITIC. 

Many  who  have  read  the  "Quarterly  Reviewer"  in  his 
recent  attacks  npon  the  Revision  and  Westcott  and  Hort's 
Greek  text,  have  been  amused  to  watch  his  dextrous  changes 
of  base.  At  one  moment  he  seems  almost  to  repudiate  the 
received  canons  of  text-criticism  on  which  the  opposing  views 
are  based,  while  at  another  he  relies  on  those  same  canons  to 
expose  the  weakness  of  the  reading  criticised.  This  incon- 
sistency, which  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  several  replies 
to  him,  is  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Reviewer 
^cannot  help  being  and  remaining  a  trained  text-critic  of  expert 
powers  and  adequate  knowledge  of  his  subject.  If  he  errs  it 
is  not  for  want  of  light.  But  he  has  recently  gained  a  disciple 
on  this  side  of  the  water  whose  consistency  is  complete,  and 
whose  sincerity  cannot  be  questioned — no  less  a  person  than 
Professor  Bowen,  of  Harvard  College.  I  wish  to  examine  the 
validity  of  some  of  this  gentleman's  criticisms  on  the  Revision 
in  the  Prinoeton  Heview^  January,  1883,  not  for  contro- 
versy but  in  the  interests  of  truth,  since  it  is  not  fair  that  the 
Revision  should  bear  more  than  the  weight  of  truth  in 
any  criticism  simply  because  a  great  name  and  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation are  thrown  into  the  scale. 

Professor  Bowen  commences  by  gracefully  introducing  to 
our  notice  Charles  Thomson  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
though  the  latter  is  not  so  little  known  among  scholars  as  he 
supposes,  nor  does  it  possess  a  tithe  of  the  excellence  he 
ascribes  to  it.*  But  this  translation  serves  as  a  convenient 
stalking-horse,  under  cover  of  which  the  Professor  fires  his 
criticisms  at  the  Revision. 

I  have  styled  him  a  disciple  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer. 
Such  an  assertion  demands  justification.  It  is  the  result  of 
what  may  be  called  "  genealogical  evidence."  The  Cambridge 
professor  shares  to  a  certain  extent  the  views,  the  mistakes,  the 
arguments — even  the  very  words  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer. 
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Indeed,  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  real  meaning  of  Professor 
Bowen  was  not  clear  to  me  nntil  I  read  the  fnll  context  in  the 
London  QuaHerh/,  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  Revisers* 
Greek  Text,  he  says  :* 

'*  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  great  conflict  of  authoritiee,  and 
in  many  cases  the  evidence  on  the  two  sides  is  so  equally  balanced  that 
it  is  hard  to  decide  between  them.  Accordingly,  against  many  of  the 
changes  recorded  by  the  Bevisers  we  find  the  fatal  admission  recorded  in 
the  margin  that  'many  ancient  authorities'  or  'some  ancient  author- 
ities,' or  '  nmny  authorities,  some  ancient,'  are  opposed  to  the  change. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  in  all  such  cases  that  the  Received  Text, 
should  be  let  alone." 

I  conld  not  understand  how  it  could  be  a  fatal  admission 
to  record  that  even  "  many  ancient  authorities  "  favored  a  text 
different  from  that  adopted,  if  this  was  still,  as  the  preface  to- 
the  Revision  implies,  "  that  for  which  the  evidence  is  decidedly 
preponderating."    But  the  following  passage  explained  it :" 

*'  The  Bevisionists,  not  content  with  silently  adopting  most  of  those  mis- 
taken readings  which  are  just  now  in  favor  with  the  dominant  German 
school,  have  encumbered  their  margin  with  those  other  readings  which, 
after  due  examination,  they  had  themselves  deliberately  rejected.  For 
why?  Because,  in  their  collective  judgment,  '  for  the  present  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  accept  one  reading  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
others.'  A  fatal  admission  truly !  (the  italics  are  mine).  What  are 
found  in  the  margin  are  therefore  '  alternative  readings,'  in  the  opinion 
of  these  self -constituted  representatives  of  the  church  and  of  the  sects. "" 

The  Quarterly  Eeviewer  speaks  of  a  fatal  admission 
because  he  seeks  to  convey  the  impression  that  each  one  of 
these  marginal  notes  about  ancient  authorities  represents  an 
"  alternative  reading  "  between  which  and  the  text  the  Eevision 
Committee  were  undecided,  an  impression  decidedly  negatived 
by  their  own  preface.  Professor  Bowen,  unless  I  am  mistaken^ 
thus  fails  to  convey  the  real  point  of  the  Reviewer. 

The  Harvard  Professor's  indictment  against  the  Eevisers 
may  be  summed  up  under  two  main  counts — Their  principles, 
and  practice  in  making  the  Greek  text  and  in  translating  the 
same  into  English.  Speaking  of  the  Eevisers'  text  in  general 
he  recapitulates  and  reechoes,  often  almost  in  the  same  words^ 

*  p.  26.     • 

«  London  Quart.  Bev»  (Am.  reprint),  April,  1882,  p.  162. 
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the  series  of  misstatements  and  caricatures  of  the  truth  to 
which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  treated  us.  He  re-asserts 
the  essential  adoption  by  the  Revisers  of  Westcott  and  Hort's 
textual  principles  and  results;  in  spite X)f  the  assertion  of  the 
Revisers'  preface  that  different  schools  of  criticism  had  been 
represented  among  them;  aijainst  the  express  declaration  of 
two  of  the  Revisers  published  about  the  middle  of  last  year  in 
answer  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer ;"  and  finally,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  exhibited  by  the  texts  in  ques- 
tion. For  instance,  Harper's  Greek-English  Testament  gives 
in  its  introduction  a  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
"noteworthy  readings"  in  which  the  Revisers  differ  from 
Westcott  and  Hort 

If  Professor  Bowen  had  informed  himself  concerning  the 
textual  theories  of  Drs.  "Westcott  and  Hort  he  would  not,  we 
believe,  have  been  led  into  misstatements  like  the  following  :* 

'*  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  admit  '  that  repeated  transcription  involTes 
multiplication  of  error ;  and  the  consequent  presumption  that  a  rela- 
tiTely  late  text  is  likely  to  be  a  relatively  corrupt  text  is  foimd  true.' 
But  they  immediately  proceed  to  qualify,  or  rather  to  nullify,  this 
admission  by  their  hypoiJieBeB  (for  they  are  nothing  more),  about  the 
classification  of  the  MSS.  into  families  or  recensions,  and  about  the 
'unconscious  mental  action'  which  induced  the  early  transcribers  to 
lose  sight  of  the  'intrinsic  sacredness'  of  the  language  in  their  'in- 
stinctive feeling  for  sense.' " 

Now  notice  that  if  the  evidence  from  the  genealogy  of  MSS. 
and  from  transcriptional  probability  nvUifiea  the  presumption 
that  a  relatively  late  text  is  likely  to  be  a  relatively  cor- 
rupt text,  it  is  singular  that  the  faithful  employment  of  this 
evidence  by  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  has  resulted  in  a  text 
which  is  substantially  that  of  the  two  oldest  MSS.  frequently 
supported  by  some  others  among  the  nearest  in  age  to  these. 
In  other  words,  genealogical  and  transcriptional  evidence 
arrive  independently  at  substantially  the  same  result  as  is 
yielded  by  the  sole  testimony  of  antiquity. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  follow  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  in  calling  Westcott  and  Hort's  genealogical  theories 

'The  Bevisers  and  the  Greek  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  by  two  Bevisers. 
London:  Macmillan,  1882.  pp.  28  sq.  Cf.  Church  Quart.  Bev,y  July, 
1882,  p.  478.  *p.  27. 
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"hypotheses"  and  "nothing  more."  Of  course,  in  a  sense, 
they  are  hypotheses,  because,  though  gained  eta  the  results  of  a 
rigid  induction  of  various  readings  which  it  has  taken  thirty 
years  to  accomplish,  they  must  be  deemed  to  a  certain  extent 
hypothetical.  Hypothetical,  because  that  induction  is  necessarily 
incomplete  owing  to  the  pauijity  of  documents  valuable  aj9  evi- 
dence. These  genealogical  principles  are  not  new  with  this 
newest  text.  They  were  recognized  in  theory  and  to  a  certain 
extent  applied  by  Griesbach  and  Bengel,  and  later  by  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Tregelles.  If  we  call  them  hypotheses  because  in 
many  of  their  details  they  are  not  adequately  proved,  and  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  evidence  are  not  now  susceptible  of 
rigid  proof ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  shown 
a  large  balance  of  probability  in  their  favor  over  any  opposing 
theory.  Indeed,  the  text-critical  principles  of  Drs.  "Westcott 
and  Hort  may  be  said  to  hold  the  field  at  present,  and  no  one 
has  yet  shown  his  right  to  dispute  their  conclusions  by  any 
genuine  investigation  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  rest.  Of 
course  we  cannot  and  do  not  expect  Professor  Bowen  to  be  a 
text-critic,  armed  at  all  points.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  ventured  to  follow  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  into  this  maze. 

All  this  will  have  been  already  familiar  to  those  conversant 
with  the  late  exploits  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  but  worse  is 
to  follow.  I  have  hinted  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  plays 
fast  and  loose  with  the  very  canons  of  internal  evidence,  seem- 
ing to  slight  them  at  times,  but  relying  on  them  as  axiomatic 
when  they  appear  to  help  his  side  of  the  argument/  Of 
course,  as  a  text-critic  he  saw  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  throw 
these  rules  overboard;  and  indeed  his  practice  in  the  exam- 
ination of  MSS.  must  have  given  him  a  conviction  of  their 
truth.  Now  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  bold  even  to  rash- 
ness, but  Professor  Bowen  has  rushed  in  where  even  he  feared 
to  tread. 

The  Professor  first  speaks  slightingly  of  * — 

.  .  .  ''  certain  technical  rules  and  maxims  which  have  gradually  been 
incorporated  into  the  science  of  textual  criticism,  though  to  ordinary 
thinkers  they  seem  to  be  of  very  questionable  validity." 

*  e.  g.,  October,  1881,  p.  184.  •  p.  35  sq. 
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Then  he  goes  on  to  explain  which  these  are : 

'*A  common  person  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  more  difficult 
reading  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  an  easier  one ;— whether  during  the 
first  three  centuries  interpolations  were  more  probable  than  omissions.*' 

These  rules  are  referred  to  again  and  again;  even  carica* 
tured  after  the  manner  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer ;  e.  g.,  "when 
the  external  evidence  is  divided  always  prefer  nonsense  to 
sense.'*  But  the  quotations  we  have  given  are  euflBcient  to 
identify  them.  The  former  is  Bengel's  famous  canon :  "  Pro- 
clivi  scriptioni  praestat  ardua ;"  the  latter  Griesbach's  maxim : 
*'  Brevior  lectio  ....  praef erenda  est  verbosiori."  It  seems 
strange  to  have  to  defend  such  things  as  these,  accepted  by 
every  text-critic.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  would  not 
need  defending  from  any  one  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
M88.  Professor  Bowen  speaks  of  their  being  "  gradually  in- 
corporated into  the  science  of  textual  criticism ;''  does  he  not 
know  how  they  came  to  be  adopted  ?  It  was  because  they  are 
simply — 

''A  conyenient  formulation  of  certain  observed  phenomena  of  the 
MSS.  Interpreted  by  unquestionable  historic  facts.  "^ 

Furthermore  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  canons  of 
text-criticism  are  anything  but  arbitrary  rules.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  recognized  as  subject  to  numerous  exceptions, 
and  bounded  by  frequent  limitations. 

**  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  inferences  rather  than  axio- 
matic principles.  They  are  the  recorded  results  of  the  comparison  and 
interrogation  of  a  large  mass  of  documents  of  various  kinds.  Further, 
they  belong  to  the  region  of  probable  evidence.  Some  of  them  admit  of 
being  applied  more  widely  than  others  and  none  of  them  could,  with 
safety,  be  applied  universally,"* 

Even  the  "ordinary  thinkers,"  to  whom  Professor  Bowen 
refers,  can  certainly  see  the  naturalness  of  the  first  critical 
<^non.  If  an  ancient  scribe  saw  in  the  MS.  he  was  copying 
what  seemed  to  him  something  which  made  the  grammar 
harsh,  the  sense  obscure,  the  doctrine  doubtful,  or  the  history 
inaccurate,  what  would  be  more  natural  than  to  change  a  single 
letter  or  slightly  vary  the  spelling  of  a  word  so  as  to  bring 

^  Church  Quart,  Rev,,  January,  1882,  p.  428. 

^  Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  N.  T.  By  C.  £.  Ham- 
mond, Oxford,  1870,  p.  98. 
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order  out  of  chaos,  harmony  out  of  discord.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  scribe  would  be  likely  to  make  a  change  from  the 
orderly,  harmonious  reading  to  one  which  had  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend it  in  grammar  or  sense — ^that  is,  from  a  scribe's  point 
of  view?  Manifestly,  if  the  scribe  wrote  such  a  difficult 
phrase  it  would  be,  barring  clerical  errors,  because  he  found  it 
in  his  original  MS.  and  did  not  venture  to  alter  it.  So,  diffi- 
cult readings  being  least  likely  to  result  from  change  are  most 
likely  to  be  genuine.  And  when  we  find  the  very  oldest  MSB. 
actually  containing  many  difficult  readings  which  scribes  have 
smoothed  away  in  later  MSS.,  the  maxim,  ^^  The  more  difficult 
reading  is  the  more  likely  to  be  genuine,"  receives  the  double 
confirmation  of  logic  and  fact. 

The  second  rule,  that  the  shorter  reading  is  to  be  preferred 
because  interpolations  are  much  more  common  than  omissions 
in  MSS.  is,  of  course,  less  a  matter  of  logic  than  of  obseWation 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  decided  against  on  a  priori  groundft 
by  "  ordinary  thinkers."  As  is  well  known  in  the  decision 
between  two  forms  of  the  same  paragraph,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  discriminate  whether  A  has  suffered  interpolation  or  B 
omission.  The  Ignatian  epistles  illustrate  this.  They  are 
extant  in  three  different  recensions,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  the 
shorter  Greek,  and  the  longer  Greek.  The  longer  Greek 
recension  is  evidently  an  expansion  of  the  shorter,  and  at  first 
it  was  strongly  urged  that  this  in  turn  must  be  an  expansion  of 
the  Syriac.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  internal  evidence 
turned  the  tide  of  opinion,  and  at  present  the  Syriac  version  is 
generally  accepted  as  an  epitome  of  the  shorter  Greek,  which 
is  held  to  represent  most  nearly  the  original  form  of  the 
epistles.  But  whatever  doubt  may  arise  in  some  such  limited 
examples  of  variation,  none  at  all  attaches  to  the  general 
truth  that,  not  "in  the  first  three  centuries"  only,  but  in  all 
the  centuries  when  MSS.  were  copied  by  hand — 

*'  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  almost  all  prose  writings  which  have  been 
muoh  copied,  corruptions  by  interpolation  are  many  times  more 
numerous  than  corruptions  by  omission."* 

This  is  a  simple  matter  of  observation,  and  when  Professor 
Bowen  tilts  against  this  and  similar  scientific  facts  with  an 

*  Westcott  and  Hort*s  Gk.  Testament,  ii.,  p.  285. 
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a  priori  lance,  he  ought  to  be  made  to  realize  that  "facts  are 
stubborn  things." 

Since  we  have  criticized  his  criticisms  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
should  not  pass  by  Professor  Bowen's  own  theory  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  text.  After  describing  the  Synoptic  Gospels  he 
proceeds  thus :" 

"  Transcripts  of  them  were  multiplied  by  careless  scribes  who  had  not 
jet  learned  to  revere  the  written  more  than  the  spoken  word.  And 
these  early  copyists,  in  their  haste  to  finish  a  protracted,  and  what  was- 
probably  sometimes  a  mercenary  and  irksome  task,  tried  now  and  then 
to  shorten  the  work  by  leaving  out  what  they  regarded  as  insignificant 
details  or  needless  repetitions  of  what  had  been  fully  stated  in  one  of 
the  other  Gospels.  The  earliest  uncial  manuscripts,  the  Sinaitic  and  the 
Vatican,  are  remarkable  for  the  number  and  importance  of  such  omis- 
sions. Thb  earliest  Fathers,  on  the  contrary,  who  in  their  citations 
probably  often  relied  on  the  early  verbal  tradition  instead  of  the  later 
written  report,  not  infrequently  give  us  a  fuller  or  more  expanded 
text.  Justin  Martyr  does  not  even  quote  the  separate  gospels  by  name, 
but  lumps  them  together  under  the  generic  designation  of  '  memoirs,'  or 
'memorabilia'  by  the  apostles  and  their  companions.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  also,  it  is  stated,  frequently  cites  from  memory  and  gives, 
rather  the  sense  than  the  words.  Hence,  we  cannot  go  along  with  Drs. 
Wesicott  and  Hort  in  some  of  their  sweeping  mutilations  of  th& 
Beceived  Text,  which  are  founded  on  a  classification  of  the  authorities 
by  their  supposed  'genealogy.'  This  hypothesis  of  a  purer  origin,  a. 
nobler  descent,  has  led  them  to  foUow  implicitly  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
abridgi^ents,  and  to  put  aside  almost  contemptuously  the  authority 
both  of  the  early  Fathers  and  the  early  versions.  Of  course  the  ques- 
tion can  only  arise  in  doubtful  cases  when  there  is  weighty  evidence  on 
both  sides.  But  when  there  is  such  a  conflict  of  authorities  we  maintain 
the  true  principle  to  be  that  not  one  detail,  clause  or  word  which  may 
probably,  or  even  possibly,  belong  to  Holy  Scripture  shall  be  wholly 
lost.  But  all  shall  be  preserved  even  though  it  be  necessary  sometimes 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Bevisers  in  indicating,  upon  the  printed 
page,  that  the  concluding  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel  are  of  doubtful  genu- 
ineness. The  dictrmi  of  the  textual  critics,  that  the  early  manuscripts 
are  more  likely  to  have  been  corrupted  by  interpolations  than  by  omis- 
sions is  grossly  improbable.  For  a  mere  transcriber  it  is  not  so  easy  or 
so  natural  to  invent  as  it  is  to  overlook,  to  neglect,  and  to  abbreviate."" 

Let  us  analyze  the  course  of  thought.  "  The  omissions  in  the 
Sinaitic  and  Vatican  M8S.  (as  compared  with  the  received 
text  be  it  remembered)  are  due  to  the  haste  of  early  scribes. 
On  the  contrary  the  earliest  Fathers  relying  on  tradition  rather 
than  Scripture,  on  memory  rather  than  citation,  give  a  more 
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expanded  text.  Therefore  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  are  wrong 
in  following  the  two  earliest  uncials."  Now  I  have  tried  not 
to  misrepresent  Professor  Bowen's  train  of  thought,  but  I  can- 
not help  hoping  I  have  mistaken  it  here,  for  if  not,  there  is 
little  coherence  and  no  argument  in  it.  If  the  earliest  Fathers 
quoted  a  more  expanded  text  than  that  of  the  oldest  MSS., 
beoaiise  they  mingled  with  it  traditional  additions  and  confused 
memories,  the  fact  is  plainly  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  purity 
of  the  text  furnished  by  those  oldest  MSS.,  that  is  substan- 
tially in  favor  of  the  text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort. 

The  idea  that  the  haste  of  the  copyist  occasioned  the  so- 
called  omissions  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  The  caligraphy  of  our  oldest  uncials  is  anything 
but  hurried.  Moreover,  let  a  copyist  take  a  text  like  the  Re- 
eeptus  and  leave  out  only  the  "  insignificant  details,"  "  needless 
repetitions,"  explanatory  amplifications,  etc,  etc.,  which  con- 
stitute almost  all  that  is  omitted  by  our  oldest  uncials,  and  he 
would  find  that  the  analytic  scrutiny  of  the  text  necessary  to 
the  task  would  lengthen  his  work  far  more  than  copying  in 
the  extra  matter  added  in  the  Textus  Ileceptus.  To  any  one 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Codices,  Vaticanus,  and 
Sinaiticus,  the  hypothesis  of  haste  to  account  for  these  differ- 
ences from  the  Keceptus  is  an  absurdity.  Omissions  due  to 
overlooking,  neglecting,  and  abbreviating  parts  of  the  MS. 
before  the  copyist,  are  utterly  different  in  kind  from  these 
observed  phenomena  of  our  earliest  uncials. 

But  the  Professor  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  textual  blunders 
of  the  Revisers  in  specific  cases.  From  his  statement  of  prin- 
K^iples,  we  naturally  expect  these  illustrations  to  be  of  at  least 
^*  doubtful  cases,  when  there  is  weighty  evidence  on  both  sides," 
and  to  include  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  Revisers  have 
contravened  "  the  true  principle,"  "  that  not  one  detail,  clause, 
or  word,  which  may  probably  or  even  possibly,  belong  to  Holy 
Scripture  shall  be  wholly  lost." 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Professor  Bowen  cites 
fifteen  passages  as  illustrations  of  the  faulty  text  of  the  Revis- 
ors.  Of  these  only  six  involve  any  real  omission  from  the  New 
Testament,  namely:  Markix.  24,  Lk.  ix.  55sq.,  xvii.  36,  John  viii. 
59,  Acts  viii.  37,  xv.  34.    Now  each  of  these  omissions  is  sus- 
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tained  by  a  very  large  preponderance  of  MS.  evidence,  except 
John  viii.  59,  where  it  rests  on,  h  b  d  against  most  other  uncials. 
But  there  only  the  words  "  going  ihrtmgh  the  midst  of  them^ 
(md  so  passed  hy^'  2j^  omitted  ;  obviously  of  very  little  impor- 
tance. In  Mark  ix.  24  the  omission  is  sustained  by  k  A  b  c  l 
against  n  N  x  r  n,  a  most  decisive  preponderance.  In  Luke  ix. 
55,  the  Revisers  are  supported  byMABCEGHLSVXA  against 
P  K  M  u  T  A  n,  and  in  the  next  verse  the  same  overwhelming 
majority  with  the  addition  of  d  which  here  changes  sides.  In 
the  other  cases  the  evidence  is  more  than  clear,  it  is  crushing ; 
for  against  the  omission  in  Acts  xv.  34  we  find  only  c  D,  against 
that  in  Luke  xvii.  36  only  D  u,  while  Acts  viii.  37  rests  on  b. 
alone  among  all  the  uncials  !  Of  the  remaining  nine  passages, 
three  must  be  discussed  later  at  some  length,  two  (2  Cor.  xii 
7,  James  iii.  5)  have  a  clear  preponderance  of  evidence  on  the 
side  of  the  Revisers,  while  only  in  the  last  four  cases  (Matt, 
xvii  21,  Luke  i.  28,  ^xiii  17,  38)  is  the  evidence  on  any  theory 
of  text  criticism  at  all  nearly  equally  divided.  Nor  can  any  of 
these  readings  be  regarded  as  innovations  either  with  the  Revis- 
ers or  Westcott  and  Hort.  On  the  contrary,  ten  of  the  fifteen 
are  accepted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  four 
more  by  the  last  two  (two  of  the  four  being  only  bracketed  by 
Tregelles);  while  one,  though  accepted  by  Lachmann  and 
TregeUes  is  rejected  by  Tischendorf.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that,  like  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  Professor  Bowen  impugns  . 
the  text,  not  merely  of  the  Revisers,  or  of  Drs.  Westcott  and 
Hort,  but  of  the  only  competent  editors  the  text  has  had  since 
the  most  valuable  MS.  evidence  became  accessible.  Professor 
Bowen  has  the  hardihood  to  controvert  all  our  critical  texts. 

Turning  now  to  questions  of  translation,  we  will  notice  those, 
on  which  he  appears  to  lay  the  most  stress. 

He  gives  two  pages"  to  showing  Thomson's  superiority  ta 
the  Revision  as  well  as  the  A.  Y.  in  the  translation  of  fioxdpto^  ajs 
distinguished  from  sbXopjriK.  He  avers  that  Thomson  "  invari- 
ably distinguishes"  between  them  by  translating  fiaxdpeo^  happy, 
elfkopjTo^  ilessed;  and  that  Luther  agrees  with  Thomson  by 
using  seUg  for  the  former,  gebenedeit  for  the  latter.  The  fact 
is  that  Oerman  has  an  exact  equivalent  for  /juxxdpto^y  namely : 

"  pp.  40,  41. 
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edig^  while  Englifih  has  none.  OluckUch  not  eeUg  is  the  r^a- 
lar  German  equivalent  of  the  English  happy  in  its  ordinary 
nse,  bnt  eeiig  and  [wxiptoz  have  to  be  translated  into  Englidi 
either  by  happy  or  hlesaed  according  to  the  context.  The  truth 
is  that  even  Thomson  recognizes  this,  for  in  no  less  than  four 
places  (Matt.  xiii.  16,  1  Tim.  i.  11,  vi.  15,  Tit.  ii.  13)  he  trans- 
lates fioxdpeo^  blessed,  leaving  Prof.  Bowen  alone  responsible 
for  an  assertion,  so  far  as  I  know,  unsustained  by  a  single  Greek 
lexicon  or  other  authority  of  any  weight,  namely  :  that  paxdpto^ 
should  always  be  translated  happy,  never  blessed. 

'*  In  John  i.  15  (says  Professor  Bowen)^*  the  Bevision  is  enigmatical  and 
inelegant:  He  that  oometh  after  me  is  become  before  me;  for  he  was 
before  me.  Thomson  is  at  once  more  lucid  and  accurate  in  rendering: 
He  who  is  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was  before  me.'' 

On  the  contrary  I  would  assert  that  Thomson,  who  has  sim- 
ply copied  the  A.  V.  (except  is  coming),  is  at  once  less  lucid 
and  less  accurate  than  the  Bevision.  The  ambiguity  and  inele- 
gance so  far  as  they  exist,  characterize  the  Greek  as  much  as 
they  do  the  Bevision;  where  the  original  is  ambiguous,  a  good 
translation  should  reproduce  the  ambiguity  if  possible.  Notice 
a  marked  example  of  this  in  the  Bevision,  John  i.  9.  But 
Thomson,  whose  phraseology  is,  as  his  advocate  admits,  dis- 
tressingly modem,  here  slips  into  the  archaism  of  the  A.  V. 
Is  preferred  before  me  meant  in  1611  has  recei/ved  preferm^ent, 
official  promMion,  above  ms,  and  this  strictly  speaking  is  an 
exegesis  not  a  translation  of  the  original.  But,  of  course,  eveu 
if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the  exegesis,  the  archaism  is  a 
misleading  one  in  our  day,  meaning  as  it  does,  is  chosen,  in  pre- 
ference to  me,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Innocent  archaisms 
may  be  tolerated,  but  not  this. 

On  the  same  page  Professor  Bowen  says  : 

*'  In  Mark  v.,  after  the  message  is  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  to 
the  unhappy  father— 'Thy  daughter  is  dead,  why  troublest  thou  the 
master  any  further?*  the  Eevisers  translate  verse  86  thus  :  *  But  Jesus, 
not  heeding  the  word  spoken,  saith  unto  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
'Fear  not ;  only  believe.'  Now,  this  is  a  false  translation  and  misses  the 
whole  poiat  of  the  narrative  which  is,  that  Jesus  did  overhear  the  mes- 
sage and  heeded  it,  for  he  immediately  consoles  Jairus  by  saying,  '  Fear 
not,'  though  thou  hast  received  these  gloomy  tidings ;  '  only  believe,' 

"p.  44. 
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and  thy  daughter  shall  be  reetored  living  to  thy  arms.  And  the  promise 
was  kept.  If  Jesus  were  rightly  described  as  '  not  heeding'  the  words 
of  the  message,  his  own  words  of  consolation  to  the  father  would  have 
been  uncalled  for  and  unmeaning,  since  he  was  already  on  his  way  to 
the  ruler's  house  in  order  to  heal  the  sick  child.  All  this  appears  clearly 
^enough  as  Thomson  renders  the  passage — '  Upon  hearing  this  message 
delivered,  Jesus  immediately  saith  to  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Be  not 
afraid;  only  believe.'  And  this  is  the  correct  translation,  since 
TrapoKabaacy  the  word  in  the  original,  frequently  sig^nifies  hearing  clccv- 
'dentdUy,  overhearing" 

Notice  the  confusion  of  hewrvag  and  heedvng  involved  when 
it  is  said,  "  that  Jesus  did  overhear,"  Well,  who  denies  it  ? 
As  if  the  Revisers  in  saying  "  not  heeding  "  did  not  imply  that 
Jesus  hea/rd  the  message.  Hearvng  is  necessary  in  this  case  to 
either  heeding  or  not  heeding.  Indeed,  Professor  Bowen  sup- 
plied the  key  to  his  own  blmider  by  saying,  "  did  overhear  .  . 
and  heeded."  But  this  is  a  side  issue.  Professor  Bowen  no 
doubt  knows  that  napaxoua)  often  means  to  hearfaleely^  or  to 
give  no  heed  to,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  leaving  this  passage  out  of  the 
xu5Count.  Further,  this  rendering  is  perfectly  justifiable  on 
exegetical  grounds.  These  people  had  the  idea  that  while,  as 
they  knew,  Jesus  could  heal  the  sick,  the  dead  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  power.  If  this  had  been  true  Jesus  would  have 
had  to  turn  back  at  this  point,  as  they  evidently  expected,  and 
^ve  up  the  attempt  to  heal.  But  to  the  surprise  of  all  Jesus 
attached  no  additional  weight  to  the  tidings  of  death,  paid  no 
heed  to  the  startling  difference  of  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  now  cdled  to  exercise  his  power,  bnt  renewed  his 
words  of  comfort  to  Jairus  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  frus- 
trate the  object  of  his  visit,  as  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case. 
We  can  imagine  the  disciples  as  at  this  time  sharing  the  belief 
that  their  master  could  not  be  expected  to  cope  with  death, 
and  may  believe  that  in  this  Tzaptixoijaw:  we  have  the  expres- 
sion of  their  astonishment  that  such  decisive  tidings  (as  they 
would  be  to  any  mere  healer)  should  be  disregarded  by  him. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  only  in  one  sense  did  Jesus  fail  to 
heed  the  message,  but  that  was  just  the  way  in  which  they 
expected  it  to  compel  attention,  namely,  as  frustrating  his 
purpose  of  healing.  His  immediate  encouragement  to  Jairus 
showed  that  in  another  sense  he  did  heed  the  tidings,  as  Pro- 
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feasor  Bowen  has  said.  But  whether  or  not  I  have  made  clear 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Revisers'  view  rests,  the  mere  fact 
that  Meyer  held  it  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Revisers  now 
hold  it,  shows  that  the  question  is  an  open  one,  not  to  be 
decided  in  the  short  metre  which  Professor  Bowen  ha» 
accorded  to  it. 

The  same  inability  to  see  both  sides  seems  to  affect  Professor 
Bowen's  view  of  Matt.  xvii.  6,"  where  he  dwells  on  Thomson's 
translation,  "  My  Son  the  Beloved,"  as  more  exact  than  that  of 
the  Revision  (and  A.  V.)  "  My  beloved  Son."  Now  this  may 
be  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  matter  of  following 
the  Greek  order  as  the  Cambridge  professor  supposes.  The 
first  question  to  be  asked  is,  must  6  dyamird^  be  taken  as  an 
attributive  belonging  to  6  ul6^  fioo^  or  absolutely,  connecting  it 
with  what  follows.  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  and  the  Revisers 
in  the  margins  (Matt.  iii.  17),  give  the  latter  view,  and  there- 
fore the  former  punctuate  6  wfdc  /«>y,  6  dYOTnjTd^  iu  <^  edddxij^rOf 
and  the  latter  translate  "  this  is  my  son ;  my  beloved  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased."  But  though  this  is  somewhat  favored  by 
the  quotation  from  Isaiah  in  Matt.  xii.  18,  the  other  view  ia 
much  more  strongly  supported  by  Mark  i.  11,  ix.  7,  Luke  iii. 
22,  XX.  13,  where  the  above  construction  would  be  unnatural, 
and  therefore  it  has  rightly  kept  its  place  in  the  text  in  every 
instance,  while  the  translation  of  6  dYoanjvd^  as  absolute,  has 
been  properly  relegated  to  the  margin.  If  I  do  not  misunder- 
stand Thomson,  he  regards  6  dyaTrjjrdt:  as  absolute,  and  yet  fails 
to  connect  it  with  what  follows,  since  he  punctuates  (as  cited)  ; 
This  is  my  Son,  the  Beloved,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  But 
6  dj-oanjrS^  must  be  regarded  either  as  absolute  and  connected 
with  what  follows,  or  as  attributive.  Hence  Thomson's  punc- 
tuation is  anomalous ;  still  that  is  of  little  consequence. 

But  now  suppose  Professor  Bowen  were  to  say  that  Thom- 
son regards  6  dYoanjTd^  as  an  attributive  in  apposition  to  6  ol6^  /lou^ 
Then  we  must  ask,  to  what  that  appositive  position  of  the 
attributive  is  due.  (1)  If  it  is  due  to  emphasis,  then  the  phrase 
should  be  translated,  "  This  is  my  son,  my  beloved,"  or  "  my 
beloved  one,"  and  Thomson's  translation  is  wrong.  (2)  If  it  is 
due  to  a  desire  for  perspicacity,  then  the  phrase  may  be  ren- 
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dered  as  in  (1)  or,  "  ThiB  is  my  beloved  Sod.*'  (3)  If  it  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  Hebrew  phraseology  through  the  LXX., 
then  it  should  be  translated,  "  My  beloved  Son."  This  is  per- 
haps most  probable  since  6  uf ic  /^«i  b  dy-floryrdc  occurs  three  times 
in  Gen.  xxii.  (2, 12, 16)  as  the  equivalent  of  "  thine  only  son  " 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  LXX.  the  position  of  the  attributive 
seems  due  simply  to  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  order  of 
words.  If  we  reflect  that  the  voice  from  Heaven  probably 
made  itself  heard  in  Hebrew,  or  the  current  Aramaic  of  Pales- 
tine, and  that  the  only  way  of  saying  *'  my  beloved  son  "  in 
Hebrew  is  to  say  "  my  son,  the  beloved,"  though  without  any 
appositive  emphasis;  then  this  may  perhaps  appear  on  the 
whole  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  origin  of 'the  phrase 
6  1)16^  fiou  6  dfOTnjrd^.  In  any  case  the  presumption  on  the 
whole  is  that  Thompson  is  wrong  and  the  Kevisers  right. 

I  will  cite  only  one  more  miscellaneous  example,  but  this  is 
so  singular  a  mistake  that  though  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  had 
suggested  it  (but  he  defends  John  v,  4 !),  one  cannot  help  sur- 
mising that  the  Oambridge  professor  was  misled  because  he  is 
a  philosopher.  He  actually  defends"  the  A.  V.  translation  of 
James  iii.  5,  "  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth." 
Though  Thomson,  as  quoted,  does  not  fall  into  the  snare 
"  where  the  literal  meaning  of  ttXrj  is  certainly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  philosophical,  and  where  it  is  most  strange  that  our 
translators,  having  the  correct  word,  *  wood,'  present  to  their 
minds  should  have  banished  it  to  the  margin.""  The  transla- 
tion of  1611  must,  we  think,  be  an  archaism. 

Professor  Bowen  severely  criticizes  the  Revisers'  rendering 
of  the  tenses."  In  I.  Cor.  vii.  11,  the  Professor  prefers  to  the 
Revisers'  rendering  "but,  and  if  she  depart,  let  her  remain 
unmarried,"  etc.,  Thomson's  "bnt  if  she  hath  actually  sepa- 
rated." But  this  as  a  rendering  of  iiv  dk  xal  X^P^^^fj  ^  abso- 
lutely false.  For,  as  Meyer  says,  "iiv  xai  with  the  adversative 
di  introduces  (as  in  v.  28)  something  which  may  possibly  be 
realized  in  the  experience  of  the  future."  And  the  rendering 
of  Thomson  is  contextually,  as  well  as  grammatically  untenable^ 

»*  p.  48. 

1'  Ughtfoot  on  Revision  (Am.  ed.),  p.  138. 
'•pp.  43,41,44,  81,  82. 
VOL.  VI.  45 
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for  Paul  is  evidently  not  legislating  for  any  wife  who  may 
have  left  her  hnsband  before  his  command  reaches  her,  but  for 
any  who,  for  some  special  reason,  may  find  herself  obliged  to 
leave  her  husband  in  spite  of  the  Apostle's  objection. 

Similarly  Professor  Bowen  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
present  in  Matt.  v.  12,  "great  is  your  reward  in  heaven," 
should  be  future  (as  in  Thomson).  First,  grammatically.  The 
ellipsis  of  siTTcu  is  rare,  and  where  it  occurs  the  future  must  be 
clearly  postulated  by  the  context."  Further,  while  some  pas- 
sages undoubtedly  speak  of  the  reward  in  heaven  as  future, 
others  speak  of  it  as  present  (Matt.  vi.  1 ;  xxv.  34),  already 
laid  up  in  heaven.  The  former  describe  the  reward  subjec- 
tively, in  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  the  latter  objectively,  as  pre- 
pared for  those  who  are  to  enjoy  it.  This  passage,  according 
to  the  best  exegetes,  clearly  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 

In  Matt.  V.  10,  Professor  Bowen — 

"is  provoked  at  the  clumsy  grammatical  pedantry  of  the  Revisers,  who 
aimed  at  exactness  out  of  place  by  rendering  the  perfect  participle 
*  have  been  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,'  though  the  sense  obviously 
requires  *  are  persecuted,'  as  in  A.  V.  and  Thonison.  Their  change  of 
the  tense  in  English,  by  limiting  the  announcement  to  those  who  have 
suffered  in  this  manner,  actually  takes  it  way  from  those  who  are  now 
persecuted,  that  is,  from  the  very  class  for  whom  it  was  destined.'' 

A  severe  indictment,  but  fortunately  not  true.  Christ  does 
not  here  bless  those  who  are  (i.  e.  are  being)  persecuted,  but 
those  who  have  heen^  and,  whatever  that  means,  no  translator 
can  shift  it  from  the  perfect  to  the  present.  Persecution  is 
not  a  blessing  nor  is  the  state  of  being  persecuted  per  se  a 
blessed  state,  it  is  a  time  of  temptation  and  sometimes  of  fall. 
But  the  state  of  those  who  have  been  persecuted  and  on  whom 
the  consequences  of  persecution  rest  (the  strict  sense  of  the 
Greek  perfect),  are  those  who  have  stedfastly  undergone  perse- 
cution and  therefore  are  blessed.  Not  the  persecuted  ajs  such 
but  "we  call  them  blessed  which  endured"  (James  v.  11). 

But  Prof.  Bowen  finds  the  Revisers'  translation  of  the  Greek 
aorist  especially  faulty.  In  Acts  ii.  28,  for  "Thou  modest 
known  imto  me  the  ways  of  life,"  he  would  read  hast  made 
krunorij  regarding  modest  as  harsh  and  inelegant.    But  mildest 

"  e.  g.,  John  xxi.  31 ;  Rom.  ii.  9 ;  I.  Peter  iv.  17. 
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is  used  in  eight  different  verses  of  the  A.  V.  without  disturb- 
ing our  critic.  Similarly,  he  finds  fault  with  kiUedst^  Luke  xv. 
30  (p.  31),  though  it  is  twice  used  in  the  Old  Testament.  So 
neither  of  these  words  can  be  decried  as  an  innovation.  But 
the  latter  case  must  be  cited  in  full. 

''  In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Luke  xv.  80,  the  Reyision  trans- 
lates '  thou  killedBt  for  him  the  fatted  calf/  blindly  following  the  aorist 
of  the  text,  and  thereby  not  only  spoiling  the  euphony  of  the  clause  by 
the  dissonant  word  kiUedat,  but  really  sacrificing  the  sense  of  the  jMis- 
sage,  which  requires  the  perfect  to  express  an  act  just  completed,  its 
consequences  extending  to  the  present  time.  Thomson  rightly  follows 
A.  V.  in  saying  '  thou  hast  kiUed.'  And  yet  the  Revision  only  three 
verses,  back  (v.  27)  translates  the  same  verb  in  the  same  tense,  h^voevy 
'  hath  killed.'  This  inconsistency  must  have  been  an  oversight;  but  as 
such,  it  argues  discreditable  carelessness  in  making  a  change  of  language 
without  any  well-considered  reason.  Numerous  other  instances  might 
be  given  as  the  Revisers  seem  to  have  had  a  '  craze '  on  the  subject  of 
the  aorist  tense.  Thus  Matt.  ii.  2,  where  both  A.  V.  ajid  Thomson  trans- 
late '  we  have  seen,'  the  Revision  has  'for  we  saw  his  star  in  the  east;' 
but  wrongly,  for  the  vision,  was  not  momentary,  since  the  star  continued 
to  shine,  and  the  magi  foUowed  its  guidance.*' 

We  shall  hardly  be  able  to  appreciate  this  mixture  of 
Greek  and  English  grammar  unless  we  first  define  the  ingre- 
dients a  littla  The  Greek  aorist  describes  an  action  as  hav- 
ing taken  place,  with  entire  indefiniteness  as  to  time  or  dura- 
tion. The  Greek  perfect  describes  an  action  completed,  but 
whose  results  still  continue.  The  English  preterite  describes 
an  action  as  having  occurred  at  or  during  some  definite  time  in 
the  past,  which  time  is  either  defined  by  the  context  or  to  be 
regarded  as  thought  of  definitely  by  the  narrator.  The  English 
perfect  describes  a  completed  action  indefinitely  without  indi- 
cating whether  its  results  continue  or  not.  These  definitions 
are  not  exhaustive  but  correct  for  our  present  purpose.^^ 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Greek  perfect  cannot  be  ade- 
quately translated  by  any  English  tense,  and  further  that  the 
Greek  aorist  partially  covers  the  ground  of  both  the  preterite 
and  the  perfect  in  English,  though  without  the  definiteness  of 
the  former,  or  the  completeness  of  action  implied  in  the  latter. 
In  describing  an  action  as  having  taken  place  either  of  the 
English  tenses  may  be  used,  but  the  preterite  is  the  tense  which 
most'  simply  renders  it  as  a  mere  event.  Yet  this  tense  can 
IB  Of.  The  Gk.  Aorist,  by  J.  A.  Beet,  Expositor,  1880,  voL  1. 
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only  be  used  when  the  event  is  thought  of  as  having  occurred 
at  some  definite  time.  If  it  is  expressly  indefinite  in  time,  or 
covers  all  the  past  to  the  present,  or  has  just  happened,  we 
must  use  the  perfect,  even  though  we  thus  ascribe  a  complete- 
ness to  the  act  which  the  Greek  aorist  never  does. 

In  Acts  ii.  28,  the  fact  that  God  made  known  to  the  Psalmist 
the  ways  of  life  is  the  prominent  thought,  it  may  have  taken  place 
at  or  during  some  definite  time,  though  the  Greek  aorist  of  course 
does  not  imply  this,  but  there  is  no  violence  in  the  supposition 
that  it  may  have  been  at  a  definite  time.  On  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  false  to  emphasize  the  completeness  of  the  action, 
since  it  has  none,  nor  its  indefiniteness,  since  this  is  not  prom- 
inent. Therefore  we  ought  not  to  translate  it  by  the  English 
perfect.  In  Luke  xv.  27,  30,  the  case  in  each  verse  is  one  in- 
volving thecongruity  of  two  Greek  verbs  and  their  translations. 
In  verse  30,  when  tMs  thy  son  came  .  .  .  tJiou  hiUedst^  etc., 
the  two  Greek  aorists  in  which  the  elder  brother  describes  two 
events  closely  related  in  immediate  sequence  are  evidently  cor- 
rectly rendered.  The  A.  V.  by  putting  as  soon  as  for  when 
changes  the  relation  of  the  two  verbs,  but  even  then  we  submit 
that  "  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come  .  .  .  thou  hast  killed  *' 
is  not  good  English.  But  anyway.  Prof.  Bowen's  preference 
when  this  thy  son  came  ....  tTiou  hast  hilled  for  him  the 
fatted  calf  is  evidently  incongruous.  But  it  is  less  so  than  the 
reafion  he  gives  for  it,  "  the  sense  of  the  passage  .  .  .  requires 
the  perfect  to  express  an  act  just  completed,  its  consequences 
extending  to  the  present  time."  Now  this  is  a  description  of 
the  Greek  perfect  not  of  the  English,  and  if  it  means  anything, 
implies  that  Luke  used  the  wrong  tense  when  he  wrote  the 
aorist  IdutrBu.  If  we  cared  to  defend  Luke  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  he  only  wished  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  calf  was 
killed,  not  either  the  completeness  or  consequences  of  the  act. 
But  Luke  needs  no  apology.  Well,  then  what  are  we  to  say 
to  the  fact  that  the  Revisers  translate  this  same  word  i^iMrev  in 
V.  27  by  ha/th  hilled — which  Prof.  Bo  wen  calls  "  an  oversight, 
arguing  discreditable  carelessness?"  Simply  that  the  circum- 
stances are  wholly  different.  The  servant  tells  the  elder 
brother  "  Viy  brother  is  corns  {^xet  a  present  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  perfect) — thus  expressing  a  completed  act  whose 
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results  continue.  Then  he  specifies  the  first  of  these  results 
simply  as  having  just  happened,  in  the  aorist — (md  thy  father 
idoat)^  the  f (Med  calf.  But  this  sequence  "  Thy  brother  is  come 
^wk?  thy  father  killed  the  fitted  coZf  is  plainly  incongruous  in 
English,  for  lolled  represents  an  event  which  is  shown  by  the 
connection  with  is  corns  to  have  just  occurred,  and  such  an 
event  cannot  be  expressed  in  English  by  the  preterite,  but 
needs  the  perfect,  "  hath  killed.^^^* 

Matt.  ii.  2  is  a  perfectly  simple  case.  The  evangelist  men- 
tions the  fact  of  their  seeing  the  star  as  the  reason  of  their 
journey.  That  fact  is  best  represented  in  English  by  the  pre- 
terite. That  the  star  continued  to  shine  and  so  the  vision  was 
not  momentary  may  be  inferred  from  the  context  but  not  from 
the  etdo/isu  of  v.  2.  Hence  it  should  not  be  implied  in  the 
translation  of  v.  2.  But  indeed  Prof.  Bowen  seems  here  again 
to  confuse  the  English  perfect  with  the  Greek.  According  to 
his  criticism  Matthew  ought  to  have  written  icDpdxafui^,  But 
Matthew  like  Luke  can  take  care  of  himself.  The  Revisers' 
rendering  of  the  aorist  in  aU  these  passages  is  governed  by  a 
<3areful  observance  of  distinctions  in  Greek  and  English  gram- 
mar, which  their  critic  ought  to  have  borne  in  mind. 

Professor  Bowen  finds  fault  with  the  Eevisers'  translation 
of  the  Greek  definite  article  and  adduces  two  illustrations.  The 
first  is  "deliver  us  from  the  evil  on^'  (Matt.  vi.  13)  as  a  transla- 
tion of  djrb  Tou  novfjpob.  Surely  we  do  not  need  to  teU  the 
learned  professor  that  the  Greek  article  is  equally  correctly 
translated  whether  we  read  evil  or  the  evil  one,  and  that  the 
whole  question  between  him  and  the  Revisers  is  whether  too 
TTouTjpoo  is  masculine  or  neuter.  The  illustration  is  utterly 
irrelevant.    His  second  illustration  is  as  follows : 

**A  .  .  .  concern  for  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made  them 
wofully  inconsistent  in  the  application  of  their  doctrine  respecting  the 
use  of  the  definite  article;  for  they  will  not  allow  its  absence  from  the 
Greek  to  prejudice  its  retention  in  the  T^ngliah  version,  when  it  is  needed 
in  order  to  assert  the  distinctive  presence  of  ^*the  Holy  Ghost."  Con- 
trary, again,  to  the  opinion  of  their  American  brethren,  they  refuse  to 
adopt  uniformly  the  rendering  "Holy  Spirit"  instead  of  "Holy  Ghost," 
and  proceed  to  translate  nvevfia  ayiov  without  the  article  just  as  they  do 
when  it  is  present." 

» Ibid.,  p.  898. 
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He  gives  aa  instances  Luke  i.  16,  35,  in  both  of  which  pas- 
sages he  would  translate  ;rveS/ia  S-yeov  a  holy  spirit. 

On  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article  with  m^ttj/ia  dyeovy 
there  are  two  different  opinions  held  by  scholars.  Some  hold 
"  that  the  absence  of  the  article  marks  the  sense  of  oonmiuni' 
cation;  its  presence  that  oi personality.  The  one  is  a  commvr 
nication  {gift,  agency,  cperaUon,  etc.),  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
other  is  the  HoVy  Spi/rit  Himself,  the  Divine  Person,  so 
called."**  Others  hold  that  nv&jfm  dyeou  takes  or  omits  the 
article  without  any  difference  of  meaning,  like  a  proper  name 
in  Greek.  The  latter  is  the  stronger  party,  including  such 
names  as  Meyer,  Winer,  Alexander  Buttpiann,  Fritzsche,  Elli- 
cott,  Alford."  But  whichever  view  is  held,  on  one  point  all 
are  unanimous;  namely  that  vrith  or  without  the  article 
TUi^etifia  dycou  refers  to  the  same  power,  not  to  say  person. 
Indeed,  to  those  who  hold  the  second  view,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  article  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question 
of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nor  even  by  the  first 
class  is  the  presence  of  the  article  viewed  as  evidence  oi  per- 
sonality, but  only,  believing  already  in  the  personality  on 
other  groimds,  they  find  that  personality  designated  and  de^ 
scribed  by  the  use  of  the  article.  Now,  notice  that  the  effect 
of  putting  in  the  English  indefinite  article  in  place  of  the 
definite  where  the  Greek  article  is  left  out,  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  these  scholars,  perhaps  I  might  say,  of  nearly  all 
scholars,  be  the  creation  of  a  distinction  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  Greek.  For  in  the  passages  quoted,  to  say  "a  holy 
spirit "  would  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  the  notion  of  a  sanc- 
tified spirit,  or  sanctification  of  spirit,  and  not  either  the  com- 
munication or  personal  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
such  a  notion  would  be  palpably  false.  Entirely  apart  from 
all  theories  for  or  against  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no 
scholar  can  read  the  collocation  of  nv&jfm  dpov  with  and  with- 
out the  article  in  such  passages  as  Acts  xix.  2-6 ;  Luke  ii.  26  f.; 
Luke  iii.  22,  iv.  1 ;  John  vii.  39 ;  Acts  ii.  4,  33,  viii.  18  f.,  xL 

»  C.  J.  Vaughan,  on  Rom.  v.  5,  cf .  S.  G.  Green's  Handbook  to  N.  T. 
Grammar,  p.  306. 

"  Cf.  Moulton's  Trans,  of  Winer's  N.  T.  Grammar,  p,  151,  note ;  Butt- 
mann's  N.  T.  Grammai'  (Thayer's  Trans.),  p.  89. 
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15  f.,  without  realizing  that  only  one  thing  is  referred  to.  So 
that  while  the  translation  the  Holy  Spirit  in'  all  cases  really 
affects  the  question  of  the  personality  of  the  spirit  very  little, 
if  at  all,  the  substitution  of  the  indefinite  article  would  be 
very  misleading.  For  "  a  holy  spirit "  some  such  phrase  as 
n\^&jfia  kftoaovif)^^  might  be  expected.  Greek  has  only  a  sim- 
ple alternative,  the  definite  article  or  none  (for  the  use  of  Wc  is 
very  narrow).  English  has  the  definite,  the  indefinite,  and  no 
article,  and  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  these  three  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  the  Greek,  while  the  third,  the  English 
indefinite  article,  often  does  not  correctly  translate  the  absence 
of  the  article  with  common  Greek  nouns,  let  alone  such  a  tech- 
nical term  as  nveufxa  dyeoif.  Professor  Bowen's  criticism  "they 
had  better  talk  about  their  jealous  care  for  the  presence  and 
the  rights  of  the  definite  article,"  had  more  wisely  been 
omitted. 

There  are  four  passages,  to  the  criticism  of  which  Professor 
Bowen  devotes  a  considerable  space ;  namely,  Acts  xxvi.  28, 
Luke  ii.  14,  ix.  2-4,  Matt.  vi.  13.  We  will  conclude  with  these. 
On  page  28  we  find — 

**  Thus,  in  Acts  xxvi.  28,  the  Received  text  reads,  6  J^  'Ayptirirag  irpdc 
rbv  Tiav'Xov  i^^  hv  b?uy(,)  fie  iret^eic  Xpiartavbv  yevici^ai.  And  this  reading  is 
confirmed  hy  many  ancient  authorities,  especially  hy  the  Vulgate, 
which  translates  thus :  Agrippa  autem  ad  PatUum :  In  medico  8uade8 
me  chrutianum  fieri.  In  substantial  agreement  with  the  A.  V. ,  ThomBon 
gives  this  translation :  *  Upon  this,  Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  thou  almost 
persuadest  me  to  become  a  Christian.'  We  are  here  required  to  supply 
XP^9i  as  imderstood  after  oAi^^,  that  is,  *  in  a  little  while ;'  for,  by  say- 
ing ^  in  a  little  while  thou  wilt  persuade  me,'  one  obviously  imjdies 
'  thou  hast  almoat  persuaded  me  already.'  But  the  Revisers  proceed  to 
amend  the  text,  first,  by  leaving  out  i^Vy  in  accordance  with  their  won- 
derful rule,  that  as  the  early  transcribers  were  more  likely  to  interpo- 
late than  to  make  omissions,  a  shorter  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  longer 
reading  (in  this  case,  it  is  true,  the  Vulgate  seems  to  agree  with  them) ; 
and  secondly,  by  substituting  not^ai  for  yevec^ai,  against  the  authority  of 
the  Vulgate,  but  in  conformity  with  their  second  great  principle,  that  a 
difficult  or  obscure  phrase,  even  if  almost  unintelligible,  is  generally  to 
be  accepted  in  preference  to  another  which  is  easy,  familiar  and  expres- 
sive. And  of  the  text  as  thus  *  amended '  they  proceed  to  give  us  this 
extraordinary  translation  :  'And  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  with  but  little 
persuasion  thou  wouldst  fain  make  me  a  Christian.'  But  these  words 
are  not  a  faithful. version  of  their  own  corrected  text,  as  even  a  school- 

•*  Rom.  i.  4. 
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boy  can  see  ;  and  furthermore,  their  version  as  a  whole  is  not  only  intol- 
erably harsh  and  awkward  but  so  obscure  as  to  be  practically  unintelli- 
gible. To  think  of  substituting  such  phraseology  for  the  idiomatic 
terseness,  the  rhythm  and  the  clear  and  pure  English  of  our  inimitable 
common  version." 

Professor  Bowen  does  not  state  the  textual  issue  fairly.  The 
changes  made  by  the  Revisers  are  favored  by  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  MS.  evidence,"  and  had  secured  the  approval  of 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf ,  and  Tregelles,  before  the  Revisers,  and 
Westcott  and  Hort.  Moreover,  a  further  reading  of  the  Revis- 
ers, even  more  strongly  attested,  h  /leydXif}^*  instead  of  iu  noilip^ 
V.  29,  demonstrates  conclusively  that  Professor  Bowen's  render- 
ing of  iv  d)if<(}  is  wrong.  It  is  true  that  h  oiixif)  often  means 
"  in  a  little  while  "  (sc.  XP^^V)y  ^^^  *^®  contrast  with  iv  [itfikip 
in  V.  29  shows  that  its  meaning  here  is  quantitative — with  few 
words^  with  little  effort^  or  something  of  that  kind. 

'£v  iVcfif  never  means  almost^  and  in  Eph.  iii.  8,  Paul  uses  it 
just  as  he  does  here.  The  phrase  fie  nit&tt^  xpeaveaubi^  Tzodjirau 
presents  more  difficulty.  Of  course,  nti&(o  is  often  used  with 
an  infinitive  of  result  with  or  without  (oar^  but  in  every  case, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  object  of  nd^a)  is  the  subject  of  the  infin- 
itive, not  as  here  the  sviject  of  Trti&w^*  Still,  though  unusual, 
even  unexampled,  it  is  not  inexplicable.  If  we  regard  /u 
Tttid^u^  as  having  the  sense  thou  usest  persuasion  on  mSj  or  thou 
strivest  to  persuade  rae^^  then  noe^aae  may  be  an  epexegetical 
infinitive,  or  put  for  (oare  noa^aat^  In  any  case  there  can  be 
no  doubt  how  we  ought  to  translate.  This  confessedly  difficult 
Greek  can  only  be  translated  correctly  as  the  Revisers  have 
done  it,  or  in  some  equivalent  form,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  other  form  at  once  as  faithful  to  the  Greek  and  as  good 
English ;  an  absolutely  literal  rendering  would  be  exceedingly 
clumsy. 

In  reference  to  the  Angelic  hymn.  Professor  Bowen  follows 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  closely,  thus : 

•^KAB,  etc.  against  EHLP. 
'^  KAB,  etc.  against  HLP. 

•*  Ktihner,  Grammatik,  §476,  gives  an  example  of  the  latter  kind,  but 
the  infinitive  is  the  direct  object  of  Trefi^w,  not  the  infinitive  of  purpose. 
•'«  Farrar*s  Brief  Gk.  Syntax,  §186, 
^^  Westcott  and  Hort's  Gk.  Test.    App.  in  loc. 
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''When  one  of  these  minute  changes  is  made  in  the  text  the  verbal 
critic  is  naturally  inclined  so  to  modify  the  translation  of  the  passage 
that  it  shall,  at  any  rate,  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  English  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  this  slight  alteration,  whatever  injury  may  be  done 
thereby  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  other  respects.  For  instance, 
Luke  ii.  14,  the  Received  text  reads,  A^a  kv  inftfarotc  t^e^,  koI  M  y^  eip^iff/ 
kv  av^p^oic  MoKia,  By  adding  one  Greek  letter  the  Revisers  change  the 
case  of  this  last  substantive  from  .the  nominative  to  the  genitive,  and 
then  give  us  this  remarkable  translation  of  the  verse  so  modified : 
^Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom 
he  is  well  pleased.'  This  is  bad  enough,  for  it  spoils  the  antithesis 
between  the  two  clauses  ;  it  is  spiritless  and  deprives  the  clause  of  any 
obvious  significance.  But  it  is  not  even  a  correct  version  of  the  Text 
thus  *  amended;'  for,  if  literally  eonstrusdj  it  should  be  *  and  on  earth 
peace  among  men  of  good  wilL'  We  have  only  to  add  that  many,  per- 
haps most,  ancient  authorities  favor  the  reading  of  the  Received  Text, 
which  gives  us  without  violence  those  words  of  the  Conmion  Version  of 
this  magnificent  hymn  which  are  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  Christians.  It  is  almost  a  sacrilegious  act  to  disturb  the  associations 
that  cluster  around  these  words  in  the  hearts  of  all  English  believers." 

Ab  far  as  the  text  is  concerned  the  evidence  for  that  which 
the  Revisers  have  followed  is  simply  overwhelming,  including 
as  it  does  the  oldest  three  uncials,  Codex  Bezse,  Origen,  and  the 
Latin  versions.  It  shotdd  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  the  Sina- 
itic  and  Vatican  Codices  are  changed  to  the  Received  text  by 
much  later  hands,  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  at  the  earliest, 
not  as  Canon  Cooke  has  said  with  culpable  carelessness  ''  cor- 
rected by  a  contemporary."^  The  text  being  settled  on  critical 
grounds,  we  now  consider  its  meaning.  Of  course  it  spoils 
the  antithesis  between  the  second  and  third  clauses,  because  it 
unites  them  into  one  clause ;  but  the  general  parallelism  of  the 
verse  is  far  more  complete  if  we  regard  it  as  a  Hebrew  verse  of 
two  parallel  members.     Thus  we  have : 

Glory  in  the  highest  to  God 

Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  (His)  good  pleasure. 

We  might  agree  with  Professor  Bqwen  that  literally  translated 
ii>  ivd^pdmot^  tbdoxia^  is  among  men  of  good  will,  but  whose 
good  will  is  the  question.  Most  people  from  the  English  alone 
would  imagine  it  to  mean  weU-disposed  men,  but  the  absolute 
use  of  ebdoxia  as   Ood?s  favor^  makes  that  much   the  more 

^  Of.  Church  Quar.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1882,  p.  136. 

*•  Cf.  Cremer,  N,  T.  Lexicon,  s.  v.;  Origen  and  Irenseus  took  the  same 
view. 
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probable  meaning  of  the  Greek  here,  as  is  always  conceded  with 
the  reading  eidoxia.  Nor  is  the  expression,  though  certainly 
harsh  Greek,  as  inexplicable  as  many  seem  to  think.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Angelic  hymn  was  uttered  in  the 
colloquial  Aramaic  of  Palestine,  most  intelligible  to  the  shep- 
herds. Now  we  find  the  Hebrew  word  iin  (Chaldee  ii'r*)  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  other  substantives  in 
the  meaning  acceptcmce  with  God^  Ood^s  favor ^  and  the  like. 
Such  a  collocation  would  naturally  be  translated  after  the  LXX. 
manner  by  a  genitive,  and  so  we  find  Ps.  Ixix.  14  (Ixviii.,  LXX.) 
p'jn'nw  translated  xaipo<:  thdoxia/Q.  In  Sir.  xv.  15  we  find  ni(:rtu 
eidoxiac:  eddoxlo^  in  each  case  meaning  fa/cored  hy  God^  or 
a^ceptoMe  to  God.  Thus  dxf^pdmot  ebdoxtojz  means  men  a& 
the  objects  of  God's  favor,  and  this  idea  the  Revision  presents 
clearly,  and  consistently  with  its  rendering  of  tbdoxui^^  ebdoxia 
elsewhere.  Westcott  and  Hort  in  an  admirable  note  on  this 
passage  in  their  appendix  have  shown  that  on  internal  grounds. 
ebdoxla  is  really  the  more  difficult  reading,  and  Prof.  Weisa 
takes  the  same  view.** 

The  last  two  criticisms  of  Prof.  Bowen  to  which  our  space 
will  allow  attention,  are  on  the  Revised  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
first  is  on  Luke  xi.  2-4. 

**  Yet  the  Bevisera,  blindly  following  their  blind  guides,  give  us  this 
pitiably  maimed  relic  as  Luke's  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  though  ad* 
mitting  in  the  margin  that  '  many  ancient  authorities '  favor  the  reten- 
tion  of  the  clauses  here  omitted. 

*  Father,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Give  us  day 
by  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  sins;  for  we  ourselves  also 
forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us.  And  bring  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion.' 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  cruel  mutilation  of  the  text  takes  no 
notice  of  the  obvious  consideration  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  here 
reporting  the  same  words  of  oiu:  Lord,  when  he  was  teaching  his  dis- 
ciples how  to  pray,  whether  the  words  were  uttered  by  him  but  onoe  or 
were  repeated  on  a  subsequent  occasion;  and  as  it  was  a  formula  of 
prayer  for  frequent  use,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  either  evangelist 
should  have  ventured  to  abbreviate  it,  though  a  careless  and  ignorant 
transcriber  might  think  it  needless  to  repeat  it  entire  after  it  had  been 
copied  at  length  elsewhere."** 

»  Weiss's  Meyer's  Comm.  fiber  Mk.  u.  Lk.,  1878,  p.  294. 
»»  pp.  86  sq.,  88  sq. 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Luke  givee  ub  here  a  real  epitome  of 
the  prayer  as  it  stands  in  Matthew.  Nothing  is  omitted  which 
is  not  implied  in  what  is  retained.  Calling  God  Father,  im- 
plies that  no  earthly  but  a  heavenly  Father  is  addressed.  In 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  the  doing  of  his  will  by  those  who 
become  his  subjects,  is  necessarily  contained.  And  in  the 
prayer  that  we  may  not  be  brought  into  temptation,  deliver- 
ance from  the  tempter  is  involved. 

Such  a  careful  epitome  is  not  the  work  of  "  a  careless  and 
ignorant  scribe.  Further  observe  that  Matthew  brings  forward 
the  full  form  as  a  modd  for  prayer  to  be  imitated,  rather  than 
recited — "  after  this  rruMm&r  .  .  pray  y^."  Luke  on  the  other 
hand  gives  it  as  9Lformvla  for  prayer  ''  when  ye  pray  ^  say^  It 
may  well  be  that  in  the  first  case  it  was  given  as  a  pattern  in 
fully  rounded  perfection,  in  the  second,  in  epitomizing  brevity, 
to  facilitate  its  use  as  a  formula.  The  change  in  the  prayer 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  change  in  its  setting.  But  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  is  decisive  and  this  has  been  so  well  put  by  the 
two  revisers  in  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned,  that  we  will 
merely  quote  it.** 

'*  To  put  the  matter  in  a  form  as  devoid  of  technicalitieB  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit,  let  us  suppose  that  we  had  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer,  written  just  100  years  before  the  probable  date  of  our 
earliest  MS.  of  the  Qreek  Testament,  in  the  second  part  of  which  the 
forms  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  handed  down  to  us  by  S.  ]i£atthew  and  by 
S.  Luke  were  considered  and  compared.  Let  us  further  suppose  that 
this  treatise  was  written  by  one  who  had  especially  devoted  himself  to 
critical  and  textual  studies,  and  was  so  keenly  alive  to  the  corruption  of 
the  text  in  his  own  day,  that  he  had  apparently  made  for  himself  what 
he  deemed  to  be  a  truthful  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament;  and  let  us 
assume  that  this  supposed  treatise  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  wri- 
ter's powers  were  most  fully  matured,  and  after  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquainting  himself  with  more  than  one  leading  type  of  the 
Sacred  Text  and  so  of  forming  on  the  subject  a  trustworthy  judgment. 
Let  us  suppose  all  this,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  express  comments  on 
the  reading  of  the  passage  before  us  by  such  a  writer  and  in  such  a 
treatise  would  not  command  our  especial  attention,  and  pre-dispose  us 
to  accept  the  readings  which  he  gave  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Sacred  Autograph  that  we  could  ever  hope  to  attain. 

Now  we  have  such  comments,  such  a  treatise  and  such  a  writer.  In 
the  treatise  of  Origen  De  Orationey  we  have  a  comparison  between  the 
forms  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  handed  down  to  us  by  S.  Matthew  and  by 

^  See  note  8,  pp.  66  sq. 
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8.  Luke,  and  the  express  statement  that  the  words  iidw  h  hv  roic  obpavoif, 
and  the  two  petitions  yevtf^^cj  rd  i^iXiffid  aov,  og  kv  cvpavoi^  koI  kwl  r^  y^^ 
and  alia  Iwaai  ^/idc  aird  tov  Trovtfpov,  are  not  a  part  of  the  prayer  as  found  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  With  a  statement  of  such  unusual  critical  im- 
portance in  Qur  minds  we  turn  at  once  to  the  general  documentary 
evidence.  And  what  do  we  find?  In  ffiTor  of  the  omission  of  the 
words  {^ficiv  K,  r.  X.)  are  the  imx)ortant  authorities  K  B  L,  the  valuable  cui^ 
sive  1  (88  omits  ifiov  but  retains  the  rest),  the  Vulgate  and  Armenian 
Versions.  In  favor  of  the  omission  of  the  first  of  the  two  jietitions 
{yeinr^^u  k,tX)  we  have  B  L,  1,  the  Vulgate,  the  valuable  old  Latin  MS., 
called  the  Codex  Gorbeiensis,  the  old  (or  Curetonian)  Syriac  and  the 
Armenian  versions,  and  Augustine,  in  a  reasoned  passage  in  his  Eu^i- 
ridion  (Cap.  czvi.).  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  K  deserts  the  author- 
ities with  which  it  is  usually  associated ;  but  its  place  is  supplied  by 
evidence  scarcely  less  valuable.  The  second  of  the  two  petitions,  which 
Origen  more  than  once  expressly  mentions  as  not  found  in  St  Luke 
(fiXXd  pvaai  K.rX),  is  omitted  by  Mbl,  1,  and  the  Vulgate  and  Armenian 
versions. 

When  this  evidence  is  carefully  considered  there  must,  we  think,  be 
few  impartial  critics,  ....  who  will  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Revisers  were  fully  justified  by  their  rule,  even  on  external  grounds 
alone,  in  rejecting,  with  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  the  words  and 
clauses  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  We  have  hitherto  said  noth- 
ing about  the  internal  evidence ;  but  this,  it  is  obvious,  is  here  of  great 
weight.  The  tendency  to  assimilate  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  would  have 
been  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  so  peculiarly  strong  that  we  may 
well  wonder  that  it  was  ever  resisted." 

The  lafit  passage  we  shall  notice  is  Matt.  vi.  13. 

''We  have  next  to  consider  the  accuracy  and  consistency  of  the 
Bevisers  in  the  use  of  the  definite  article  in  respect  to  which  they  claim 
to  have  made  numerous  and  important  iminrovements  upon  A.  V.  As 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  instance,  take  the  change  which 
they  have  made  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  18,  by  substituting 
'deliver  us  from  the  evil  cne^  for  'deliver us  from  evil,'  because  the 
original  reads  awb  rov  inrvrfpov.  But  this  may  be  the  genitive  of  the 
neuter  '  evil  thingj'  or  '  evU^  in  general,  just  as  well  as  of  the  maacuUne, 
^evil  one;^  and  when  the  adjective  is  used  as  here,  in  the  generic  or 
universal  sense,  the  French  and  (German  languages,  as  well  as  the 
Greek,  require  the  definite  article  to  be  expressed,  though  English  idiom 
strikes  it  out.  Hence  Luther,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  haunted  by  a 
very  lively  sense  of  the  personality  and  influence  of  the  devil,  still 
translates  correctly,  '  erl6se  uns  von  dem  Uebel.'  Thomson  also,  like 
A.  v.,  renders  the  clause  '  deliver  us  from  evil.'  Thus,  the  change  made 
by  the  Revisers,  which  so  rudely  shocks  the  feelings  of  many  believers, 
has  not  the  shadow  of  an  argument  in  its  favor ;  it  is  wholly  gratuitous. 
It  was  probably  adopted  from  the  same  indistinct  and  half-consdooB 
purpose  of  asserting  the  personality  and  immediate  agency  of  the  Evil 
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One,  which  induced  the  English  ReTiBers,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
their  American  associates,  to  persist  in  translating  daifujv,  6(ufi6piov,  and 
daifuovi^dfievoc,  'devil,'  and  *  possessed  with  a  devil,'  instead  of  their 
obvious  meaning,  '  demon,'  *  demoniac,'  possessed  with  a  demon." 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
article  is  fully  translated  by  either  rendering,  and  so  no  qnes- 
tion  can  be  raised  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Revisers'  trans- 
lation on  grammatical  grounds.  So  it  is  droll  to  find  Professor 
Bowen  giving  it  as  the  reason  why  the  Revisers  render  "from 
the  evil  one^^  that  the  original  reads  dtTzb  too  novrjpdij^  and  then 
gravely  informing  them  and  us  that  the  generic  article  in 
Greek  is  usually  dropped  in  translating  into  English.  The 
question,  which  Professor  Bowen  so  naively  begs  is :  is  this  the 
generic  article,  or  more  precisely,  is  too  novifjpou  the  genitive  of 
rb  TtouTjpiv  or  of  6  7:ovijp6<:'i  And  the  only  other  reason  for  the 
change,  forsooth,  was  "  an  indistinct  and  half-conscious  purpose 
of  asserting  the  personality  and  immediate  agency  of  the  Evil 
One."  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  the  English  revisers 
never  thought  of  or  even  half -consciously  entertained  a  dog- 
matic motive  for  not  introducing  the  distinction  of  demon  and 
devil.  They  no  doubt  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  change  the  A. 
v.,  in  fear  lest  they  should  introduce  more  misimderstandings 
than  they  would  remove,  just  as  they  long  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  distinction  between  Hades  and  hell.  I  do  not 
agree  with  them,  but  their  motive  is  clear.  To  allow  a  dog- 
matic bias  to  mould  their  rendering  against  the  facts  would  be  a 
grievous  sin.  But  the  ascription  of  this  dogmatic  motive 
becomes  still  more  offensive  when  Professor  Bowen  attributes 
to  it  the  revised  fonn  of  Matt.  vi.  13,  because  he  admits  that 

'*  it  was  not  needed,  as  another  voucher  of  the  personal  existence  of  the 
devil.  Under  his  proper  name  as  Satan  or  Beelzebub,  or  his  descriptive 
appellation  as  &  dLdpoTu)^^  the  slanderer  (and  we  might  add  as  '  the  Evil 
One'),  there  are  passages  enough  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  if  liter- 
ally interpreted,  establish  his  personality  beyond  all  question." 

So  the  revision  of  Matt.  vi.  18,  is  "  not  only  a  crime  but  a 
blunder."  Let  me  say  at  once  that  Professor  Bowen  hafi  not 
touched  one  of  the  real  reasons  for  this  revised  rendering. 
Moreover,  his  ignorance  is  the  less  excusable  in  view  of  Canon 
Cook's  two  pamphlets  on  the  subject,"*  and  Bishop  Lightfoot's 
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three  letters  to  the  Chia/rdian^^  all  two  years  ago.  We  will 
briefly  give  some  of  the  reasons  in  point. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  such  a  question  cannot  be  decided 
on  the  ground  of  modem  preferences,  but  on  internal  and  ex- 
ternal evidence  distinctly  bearing  on  the  passage  in  question  at 
or  near  the  time  when  it  was  spoken  and  recorded.  The  ex- 
ternal evidence  respects  the  natural  understanding  of  the  ex- 
pression by  the  Jews,  and  the  traditional  interpiretation  of  the 
verse  current  in  the  early  church,  as  evinced  by  the  earliest  ver- 
sions and  Fathers  in  which  the  interpretation  is  at  all  deter- 
mined. The  internal  evidence  is  derived  from  exegetical  and 
theological  considerations  suggested  by  the  context  of  Matt.  vi. 
13,  by  the  contents  of  similar  passages,  and  by  the  usage  and 
statements  of  the  New  Testament  generally  on  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

Seventeen  times  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  Tcourjpd^ 
used  absolutely  with  the  article.  In  two  cases  it  is  unquestion- 
ably neuter  (Luke  vi.  43,  Rom.  xii.  9)  in  nine  as  indubitably 
masculine  (Matt.  xiii.  19,  38,  38 ;  Eph.  vi.  16 ;  1  John  ii.  13, 
14 ;  iii.  12 ;  v.  18,  19,)  in  six  it  may  be  called  ambiguous,  but 
Bishop  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  of  these,  the  masculine  is  the 
more  probable  rendering  in  live  cases  (Matt.  v.  37,  39 ;  John 
xvii.  15,  2  Thess.  iii.  2,  3)  and  the  sixth  is  Matt.  vi.  13.  The 
tide  of  probability  therefore  sets  decidedly  in  the  direction  of 
the  masculine,  in  passages  where  the  Greek  is  necessarily  am- 
biguous. Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  those  passages  where 
•6  TToi^pd^  is  unquestionably  masculine,  and  indubitably  refers 
to  Satan,  the  tei*m  is  used  without  any  explanation  or  comment, 
as  if  it  were  a  current  coin  of  speech  in  those  days.  This 
points  to  a  common  usage  of  6  noi^pd^y  or  its  Aramaic  equiva- 
lent, as  a  designation  of  Satan,  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  a  usage 
which  our  Lord  did  not  create  but  merely  adopted.  Now,  is 
this  usage  attested  outside  of  the  New  Testament  ?  It  is,  but 
only  to  a  small  extent.  Canon  Cooke  points  triumphantly  to 
the  LXX.  as  evidence  that  there  was  no  such  usage  at  the  time 
when  that  version  was  made.  But  the  fact  that  the  LXX. 
does  not  record  any  such  usage,  is  neutralized  in  its  bearing  on 
our  question,  by  the  fact  that  it  had  no  occasion  to  use  such  a 
term  and  would  have  had  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  transla- 
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tion  in  order  to  adopt  any  such  rendering ;  for  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Old  Testament  gives  no  opportunity  in  any  passage  for  the 
translation  b  Ttovrjpd^^  applied  to  Satan.  On  the  other  hand 
Rabbinical  nsage  distinctly  designates  the  devil,  "  the  evil  one." 
Bishop  Lightfoot  cites  three  passages,  and  Buxtorf  s  Rabbini- 
-cal  Lexicon  adds  two  more.  To  be  sure  this  Rabbinical  evi- 
dence is  probably  of  a  date  much  later  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  the  New  Testament  itself  proves  the  usage  then,  and 
this  Rabbinical  usage  which  can  hardly  be  derived  from  the 
New  Testament,  thus  becomes  an  independent  witness  to  a 
Jewish  usage,  which  the  New  Testament  proves  to  date  back 
to  the  time  of  Christ. 

Nor  is  such  a  use  of  Troujjpd^  isolated  and  exceptional,  for 
this  is  the  adjective  regularly  used  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  the  Septuagint  to  signify  "wicked,"  in  its  application  to 
spirits.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  the  only  adjective  so  used 
and  therefore  it  is  very  natural  that  the  chief  of  all  these  wicked 
spirits  should  himself  be  styled  the  wicked  one.  Thus  we  see 
that  there  is  alike  in  Jewish  usage  and  in  the  New  Testament 
diction  a  probability  in  favor  of  thus  rendering  even  ambigu- 
ous forms  of  ;roMy/>6c  with  the  article,  where  the  context  favors 
the  translation  "  the  evil  one."  Turning  now  to  the  immediate 
<^ontext  of  our  passage,  we  find  it  distinctly  favorable  to  the 
masculine  rendering.  Kai,  fxi/j  thtvipcff:  fjfia^  el^  Treepofffidu, 
dUd  fioacu  i^/Jta^  djrb  too  Tzoi^poo.    Bishop  Lightfoot  says  :"* 

*•  Bring  U8  not  into  temptation,  hut  deliver  t«— from  what?  Tempta- 
tion suggests — the  tempter.  If  the  tempter  is  mentioned  in  the  second 
clause,  then  and  then  only  has  the  connection  /«^  .  .  .  a^^  ...  its  pro- 
X>er  force.  If  on  the  other  hand  tov  novrfpov  be  taken  neuter,  the  strong 
opposition  implied  by  these  particles  is  no  longer  natural,  for  temptation 
is  not  co-extensive  with  evU.  We  should  rather  expect  in  this  case,  and 
deliver  U8  from  evU. 

This  last  statement  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  (if  TtouTjpou  be 
neuter)  ddimer  us  from  evU  is  virtually  a  new  petition  and  as 
such  would  be  appropriately  introduced  by  xaiy  but  could  not 
be  connected  with  the  preceding  by  ;ui^  .  .  dXXd. 

In  this  case  also  Luke  in  his  epitome  of  the  prayer  already 

noticed  has  at  this  point,  and  nowhere  else,  deprived  the  Lord's 

Prayer  of  a  very  significant  petition,  whereas  if  novrjpotj  be 

masculine  the  second  evangelist  has  here  sub  in  the  rest  of  the 
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prayer  only  omitted  -  that  which  was  impUed  in  what  he 
retained.  It  is  a  priori  very  improbable  that  Luke  robbed  the 
Prayer  of  an  essential  element. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  those  who  favor  the  render- 
ing, deliver  us  from  evU,  do  so  principally  in  the  interest  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  more  comprehensive  interpreta- 
tion. I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake.  If  dird 
TOO  nouiijpou  is  neuter,  what  does  rd  Ttourjpou  mean  i  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  LXX.  use  of  nowjpb^  as  applied  to  things  is 
even  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  our  word  evil;  but 
the  abstract  to  novr]p6\^  is  certainly  used  in  most  cases,  per- 
haps in  all,  in  the  meaning  moral  evil — avn.  Indeed,  the  indi- 
cations of  the  context  i^forgvoe  vs  our  debU^  hri/ng  tea  not  into 
temptation)^  as  well  ^  the  usage  of  to  nomjpdi^j  so  restrict  the 
reference  of  the  passage  to  the  realm  of  moral  or  spiritual  evil, 
that  competent  exegetes  like  Weiss  {Matthmtca-evo/ngelium,  p. 
187,  note),  who  accept  the  neuter,  interpret  it  to  mean  sin. 
But  in  this  case  deliver  us  from  evil  is  not  only  too  compre- 
hensive, but  is  a  positively  misleading  translation,  so  that  if 
deliver  v^s  from,  the  evil  one  is  wrong,  because  too  nouvjpou  is 
not  masculine,  deliver  us  from  eml  is  also  wrong,  since  it  mis- 
translates the  neuter.  If  the  comprehensive  idea  from,  evil 
had  been  meant  we  should  have  expected  (according  to  LXX. 
usage),  di3zb  7rdi/ra)i/  t&v  xax&v.  Even  of  m^oral  evil  in  general 
dirb  TOO  TzouTipou  is  a  much  less  adequate  expression  than  djrb 
r^c  novriplaz  would  be.  Tb  nouijpbu  simply  means  that  which  i& 
wicked  or  sinful^  and  nothing  more. 

And  I  feel  sure  that  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  mascu- 
line renderingy7'(?m  the  evil  one  is  not  duly  appreciated.  The 
Synoptists  represent  Satan  as  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  which 
Christ  came  to  destroy.  Satan  gathers  together  all  the  forces 
and  powers  of  evil  to  resist.  He  uses  them  all  as  means  to 
hinder  Christ's  advance.  Sicknesses  of  various  kinds,  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  poisoUj  and  demons  are  his  instruments.'* 
Indeed,  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  addressed  to  the  storm  and  the 
fever,  seem  to  imply  the  evil  one  behind  them.*'  AH  who 
resist  Christ  are  servants,  compatriots,  sons  of  Satan."  By 
every  means  within  his  power  Satan  tries  to  seduce  Christ's 

•*  Luke  ziii.  llf ;  Acts  z.  88  ;  Luke  x.  19 ;  Mark  zvi.  18 ;  Luke  x.  18. 
*^  Matt.  viii.  26 ;  Luke  iv.  80.    ><  Acts  xxvi.  18  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  16,  ziiL  88» 
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followers  from  their  allegiance,  ^q  endeavors  to  use  the  trials 
and  sufferings  permitted  by  God  to  this  end.  God  permits 
them  as  a  means  of  strengthening  our  faith.  Satan  uses  them 
to  bring  about  our  fall.  So  he  sifts  the  disciples  with  trial  and 
disappointment;  he  tempts  them  with  money,  and  in  every 
way  sows  tares  among  the  wheat.**  The  Christian,  conscious 
of  his  weakness,  is  authorized  to  ask  that  if  possible  he  may  be 
spared  the  trials,  though  in  God's  hand  they  might  strengthen 
his  faith,  because  he  fears  that  Satan  might  use  them  to  occa- 
sion his  fall.  If,  however,  he  must  face  the  temptation  he  asks 
deliverance  from  the  tempter.  Bring  us  not  into  temptation^ 
hut  deliver  us  from  the  evU  one.  The  Synoptists'  doctrine  of 
Satan  makes  this  a  very  comprehensive  petition. 

Finally,  we  ask  what  is  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
passage  before  the  stream  of  exegetical  tradition  became  turbid 
with  theological  controversy.  Here  we  need  only  recapitulate 
the  conclusions  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  so  ably  set  forth 
and  established. 

The  earliest  versions,,  the  •  Syriac  (both  Curetonian  and 
Peshito),  and  the  Sahidic  distinctly  use  the  masculine  render- 
ing. The  old  Latin  and  the  Memphitic  are  necessarily  ambig- 
uous, but  were  both  interpreted  aa  masculine  in  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  point.  And  the  eastern 
liturgies,  though  their  date  is  uncertain,  favor  the  same  view. 

The  masculine  interpretation  is  also  clearly  held  by  every 
Father  before  Augustine  who  has  expressed  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Origen,  Dionysius  and  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  Isidore  of 
Pelusium  in  the  eastern  church,  are  joined  by  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Hilary  in  the  west  When  Augustine 
forsakes  the  Greek  and  uses  only  the  ambiguous  Latin,  then 
first  does  the  rendering  ddi/oer  us  from  eml  find  favor  in  the 
church.  Thus  on  every  ground  of  evidence,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, there  is  reason  for  the  rendering  "  from  the  evil  ona" 

In  closing  this  review  of  Professor  Bowen's  criticisms,  most 

of  which  really  recoil  on  the  critic,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  that 

in  future  such  critical  questions  as  these  may  be  considered  in 

alcalm  and  judicial  spirit.     I  am  no  blind  partisan  of  the 

*•  Luke  xxii.  81 ;  Acts  v.  3 ;  Matt.  xiii.  25. 
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Eevision,  and  I  conld  easily  make  out  a  much  stronger  case 
against  it  than  Professor  Bowen  has  done,  but  if  we  were  to 
gather  up  the  whole  number  of  what  we  should  call  its  errors, 
the  Eevision  would  not  only  remain  vastly  better  than  the 
A.  v.,  but  there  would  be  valid  reasons  for  every  one  of  the 
very  changes  of  which  we  disapproved.  He  who  criticizes  the 
Revision  does  so  at  his  peril,  and  it  behooves  him  to  be  very 
keen-eyed,  critical  and  cautious,  if  he  would  not  be  worsted. 
But  we  protest,  in  the  name  of  Biblical  science,  against  the 
charlatanry  exhibited  by  nearly  every  critic  of  the  Revision  in 
bringing  sentimental  grounds  into  critical  questions,  in  wan- 
tonly accusing  some  of  our  best,  most  liberal  and  most  devout 
scholars,  of  sacrilege,  dogmatic  prepossession,  and  the  like.  If 
the  text-critic  strikes  out  "  with  tears ''  from  Mark  ix.  24,  it  is 
because  the  MS.  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  against  it,  and  it 
is  utterly  irrelevant  to  say,  as  Professor  Bowen  has  done, 
"Surely,  it  is  not  the  heart  of  a  metaphysician  but  of 
a  textual  critic,  which  is  as  hard  as  a  nether  millstone." 
Similarly,  to  dwell  on  the  change  in  Luke  ii.  14,  as  consist- 
ing only  of  the  addition  of  one  letter,  and  therefore  to  depre- 
cate it,  when  it  revolutionizes  the  meaning,  is  puerile,  but 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  misled  Professor  Bowen  into  it. 
How  would  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  himself  like  an  argument 
which  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  only  the  omission  of  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  Greek  letter  intervenes  between  "  Ood^^  and  ^^who^^ 
in  I.  Tim.  iii.  16.     Such  things  are  unworthy. 

But  these  are  small  compared  with  the  gross  libel  of  reck- 
lessly attributing  "dogmatic  prepossessions"  to  the  Revisers. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  obtruded  their  dogmatic 
prepossessions  into  the  sacred  text,  they  and  their  book 
together  would  deserve  to  be  utterly  cast  out  by  the  church. 
But  they  have  not  done  so,  and  those  who  utter  such  accusations 
entirely  fail  to  prove  them.  Thus,  such  aspersions  merely  soil 
those  who  utter  them.  And  yet,  many  critics  of  the  Revi- 
sion have  damaged  their  own  case  in  such  ways.  I  have  tried 
to  meet  Professor  Bowen's  assertions  with  the  calm  and  crit- 
ical consideration  which  should  be  accorded  to  all  questions  of 
Biblical  science.  May  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  we 
shall  in  future  have  more  scientific,  and  therefore  more  helpful 
criticism  of  the  Revision. 
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Abticlb  IX.— a  lesson  IN  FIGURES,  OR  A  CHAPTER 
FROM  NUMBERS. 

It  is  really  astonishing  what  an  array  of  facts,  figures  can 
present  to  us.  They  serve  us  as  a  system  of  short-hand  in 
conveying  ideas.  The  impression  that  certain  combinations 
make  upon  us  is  oftentimes  overwhelming.  Regard  this  for 
a  moment  under  three  phases  : 

1st  We  have  the  common  saying  that  '*  figures  never  lie," 
which  does  not  mean  that  no  one  ever  lies  by  means  of  figures  ; 
but  that,  aside  from  the  true  or  false  which  accompanies  them, 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  figures  themselves,  or  their  relation 
one  with  another  is  correct,  and  carries  its  own  evidence  of  a 
correct  statement  on  its  face.  Thus  we  are  told  that  a  bright 
suburb  of  Boston  contains  a  population  of  5,000  souls,  and  has 
in  it  400  liquor  shops,  and  thus  that  the  per  centage  of  shops  is 
as  high  as  eight  per  cent.,  or  slightly  less  than  ■^,  Now  the 
statement  may  be  false,  as  coming  from  an  intemperate  tem- 
perance ranter,  but  the  relation  of  the  figures,  as  every  one  can 
see,  is  correct 

2d.  Figures  have  thus  a  logic  about  them  that  speedily  af- 
fects the  slowest  reasoners.  The  "  logic  of  figures"  is  often 
sharp  and  decisive.  The  keenest  Philadelphia  lawyer  cannot 
make  two  and  two  other  than  four. 

3d.  Figures  interest  most  men,  especially  the  live  and  alert 
business  men.  Their  daily  business  is  performed  by  means  of 
their  potent  aid.  Many  of  them  are  trained  specialists  in  figures ; 
experts  in  computation  and  manifold  combinations.  Let  a  min- 
ister who  has  the  indescribable  art  of  intelligent  adaptation, 
throw  in  an  illustration  or  two  couched  in  figures  and  the  dull 
ears  of  busy  merchants  will  pick  up  and  wake  up  at  least  to 
see  how  correct  the  dominie  is  in  his  computations,  which  is 
their  martial  field  of  tactics  ;  and  a  truth  lodged  then  and  there 
will  fall  in  ready  soil.  A  discreet  minister  needs  to  be  no 
more  of  a  mathematician  than  poor  Brother  Beecher^  to  throw 
in   such   a  skillful  bait  to  catch  the  wary  fish.     In  fact  all 
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preachers  and  Sunday  school  teachers  could  learn  much  from 
our  dear  friend  Isaac  Walton.  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  "  fish- 
ers of  men,"  r^oi  fishermen  merely. 

Take  by  way  of  illustration  what  has  again  come  under  oar 
eye,  in  our  regular  Scripture  reading,  (which  by  the  way  we 
do  by  a  system  of  numbers,  and  have  so  done  with  others  for 
the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  time  most  satisfactorily).  We 
refer  to  the  amount  of  gold  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  King 
Solomon  (2  Chron.  ix.  9 ;  1  Kings  x.  10),  beside  all  that  vast 
store  of  rare  and  costly  spices  from  the  luxurious  corner  of  the 
Orient.  Imagine  you  were  striving  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
historical  narrative,  in  a  church  audience  or  a  Bible  class,  what 
know  they  about  a  Jewish  talent  of  gold  or  care  they  whether 
Sheba  was  in  New  Zealand  or  Tasmania,  but  suppose  you 
throw  out  quickly  the  American  equivalent  of  a  golden  talent 
as  $56,000  in  present  valuation  as  given  by  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  and  you  may  see  even  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Jay  Goulds,  and  Cyrus  Fields  in  the  congregation  arousing 
themselves  to  a  quick  process  of  computation,  and  asking 
whether  her  Royal  Highness  of  Sheba  could  have  really  dona- 
ted to  the  Jerusalem  monarch  such  a  magnificent,  royal  gift  as 
$6,720,000.00.  In  fact  some  of  the  tea  merchants  and  spice 
merchants  would  begin  to  feel  the  contagion  of  these  figures, 
and  would  desire  to  know  if  there  is  not  anywhere  to  be  found 
some  parchment  record  of  the  number  of  hundred  weights  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  or  the  tons  of  cardamom  seeds  or  other 
spices,  that  they  too  might  make  a  computation  of  the  amount 
of  comfortable  income  that  came  to  Solomon  from  this  pleasant 
little  visit  of  Her  Highness.  Of  course  there  need  be  no  waste 
of  time  on  these  non-essential  matters,  but  that  is  sometimes 
the  only  way  of  starting  a  vividly  interesting  train  of  thought 
in  some  men's  minds,  and  thus  securing  the  interest  indirectly. 
Furthermore,  there  is  an  immediate  and  direct  result  secured, 
that  certain  seemingly  dry  details  of  Old  Testament  history 
become  enlivened  with  interesting  associations,  for  even  the 
average  of  readers  or  listeners  by  a  species  of  translation,  or 
the  clothing  of  the  facts  in  modern  terms,  and  even  common 
business  parlance.  The  average  Bible  reader  or  hearer  gains 
no  idea  of  the  amazing  prosperity  of  the  Pericles  of  Jerusalem, 
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in  the  palmiest  days  that  succeeded  the  wars  and  conquests 
of  his  father  David,  and  thus  of  the  favor  of  God,  when  it 
rested  thus  conspicuously  on  all  Israel ;  but  with  the  reading  of 
that  vast  amount  of  gold,  that  yearly  poured  into  the  coffers  of 
this  the  Croesus  in  the  royal  line;  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
talents  of  gold — (1  Kings  x.  14;  2  Cron.  ix.  18);  throw  in 
the  figures  which  express  the  equivalent  in  modern  money,  and 
let  it  be  seen  that  it  was  not  less  than  thirty-seven  millions  of 
dollars,  or  exactly  $87,296,000.00,  and  what  has  been  done? 
Why  I  that  portion  of  Scripture  is  invested  with  an  interest  in 
their  minds  never  felt  before,  and  they  are  helped  by  all  the 
details  that  can  be  further  furnished  them.  In  fact  the  interest 
would  be  all  alive  for  such  figures  as  will  show  them  the  size 
of  the  country  or  11,500  square  miles,  and  its  comparison 
with  home  localities  (e.  g.  equalled  by  the  areas  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  or  by  Wales  alone),  and 
they  are  grateful  for  such  sensible  helps  in  making  the  old 
Scripture  a  vivid  recital  of  now  intensely  interesting  facta 

Thus  in  this  day  of  systems  and  fine  wrought-out  classifica- 
tions, how  instructive  and  really  astonishing  it  is  to  see  what  a 
comparatively  few  Christian  souls,  in  whom  is  lodged  the  grace 
of  God  (with  neither  of  the  extremes  of  undue  conservatism  or 
radicalism),  can  easily  do  in  the  line  of  benevolence,  which  is 
"honoring  the  Lord  with  one's  substance,"  and  thus  substan- 
tially and  actually  glorifying  Him.  We  need  a  more  active 
and  systematic  way  of  working  in  church  benevolence.  It  is 
quite  pardonable  for  a  house-maid  to  hurriedly  seize  anything 
that  comes  to  hand,  if  it  be  but  a  crust  of  bread,  and  to  give 
that  to  a  stray  tramp  and  slam  the  door  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
but  it  is  hardly  to  be  commended  as  the  approved  way  to  give 
into  the  Lord's  treasury.  Yet,  practically,  is  it  not  just  what 
is  done  in  the  large  majority  of  cases ;  whatever  comes  to  hand, 
of  the  smaller  denominations  of  money,  is  seized  and  thought- 
lessly given.  The  loose  change  floating  about  in  the  pocket 
is  cast  in,  and  thus  the  debt  of  personal  responsibility  is  seem- 
ingly discharged,  and  a  certain  show  of  respectability  main- 
tained, inasmuch  as  the  contribution  box  has  not  been  shipped. 
Even  of  such  it  should  be  said  however,  '*  They  have  their  re- 
ward."   Do  we  not  seriously  need  to  cultivate  careful  business- 
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like  methods?  If  system  is  "half  the  battle"  in  business,  why 
is  it  not  the  same  in  church  work  ?  In  fact  some  system  is 
a  pre  requisite  to  success  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  we  claim 
it  is  as  indispensable  in  sucxjessful  benevolent  operations. 

Let  us  now  give  a  few  facts  from  a  recent  experience  in  the 
line  of  this  movement  toward  something  systematic  and  defi- 
nite. The  writer,  who  has  the  honor  of  being  the  "wncfer- 
shepherd"  of  a  noble  little  church,  placed  before  said  church 
a  thoroughly  thought-out  plan.  It  was  a  scheme  of  giving, 
very  carefully  worked  up,  after  numberless  experiments  in 
tabulating  givers  and  gifts,  and  was  thus  the  last,  best  outcome 
of  mature  thought,  yet  capable  of  indefinite  enlargement  and 
improvement,  susceptible  of  various  modifications  which  would 
be  found  necessary  in  adapting  it  to  peculiar  situatioos  and 
circumstances.  It  was  roughly  put  on  a  large  sheet  of  printer's 
paper  and  placed  as  an  object  lesson  before  the  people,  and  so 
pleaded  the  committee  of  the  society  that  they  desired  it  printed 
and  published.  Elere  it  is,  suggesting  to  the  eye  of  every  fair- 
minded  beholder  one  of  the  easiest,  pleasantest,  most  practical, 
and  feasible  plans  for  a  very  small  congregation  in  contribut- 
ing regularly  and  persistently  for  religious  purposes. 

If   5  childreD  give  10  cts,  each,  a  Sabbath,  in  one  year  it  amts.  to  $26.00 

"  25  young  persons  "    25    "       "  "  "  "  "         «».00 

"  60  persons  "    50    **       "  "  "  »*  "        1800.00 

U   15  t(  U      |1  QQ  U  4t  U  U  t*  780.00 

Total  96.  Total,  |24StOO 

If   5  chUdren  give  5  cents  each,  a  Sunday,  in  1  year  amounts  to  $18.00 

**  10  girls             "   10      *'         "  »*  *♦         «           "                 52.00 

"  15  boys            "   20      "         '*  **        "  '*           "               156.00 

"  20  persons       "   25      "         "  "  "         **           "               260.00 

tt  40        **              «*   50      *<          "  "         *'  "           "              1040.00 

"  10        "             **  $1.00             "  "        *«  "           "                520.00 

Total  100.  Total,  $2041.00 

The  figures  alone  carry  the  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan  almost  anywhere.  It  seems  well-nigh  incredible  that  only 
96  persons  filled  with  the  grace  of  moderate  generosity  can 
raise  nearly  $2500.00  in  one  year.  Some  will  be  so  skeptical 
of  this  that  they  will  proceed  to  multiply  for  themselves,  and 
work  out  this  simple  sum  in  multiplication  and  addition.     In 
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proof  of  this,  let  me  ask  you,  my  reader,  if  you  have  not  been 
already  computing  thus  and  verifying  the  figures  above?  I 
certainly  hope  you  have,  and  that  you  have  thus  more  than 
satisfied  yourself.  The  second  table  is  designed  for  a  greater 
variety  in  the  amounts  to  be  voluntarily  pledged  as  in  the 
Harris  plan  of  envelope  collections;  the  estimate  being  a  more 
moderate  one  even  than  the  other;  the  givers  being  100  and 
their  gifts  aggregating  $2041.00,  a  sum  large  enough  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  most  churches  with  less  than  three  hundred  in 
its  average  congregations,  and  to  have  a  little  surplus  for  mis- 
sions elsewhere. 

Now  such  schedules  of  giving  are  designed  simply  to  show 
what  can  be  done  and  very  easily  done  by  even  our  weak  and 
struggling  churches.  It  does  not,  however,  presume  to  rely 
entirely  on  a  system  and  not  upon  converted  men^  nor  does  it 
suggest  any  such  sanguine  ideas,  as  to  make  us  suppose  that 
even  such  an  attractive  scheme  will  create  the  grace  of  charity 
in  niggardly  breasts.  No,  it  does  not  anticipate  the  instant  and 
total  transformation  of  money-loving  Judases  into  beautiful 
and  bountiful  Marys  of  Bethany,  all  eager  to  break  their  cost- 
liest alabaster  cruses  of  spikenard  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord. 

The  collection  committee  of  a  church  need  not  be  surprised 
that  some  rich  nabob  or  two  and  some  other  indescribables  in 
every  oonp:regation  of  large  size  refuse  to  be  counted  in,  in  any 
scheme  whatever  that  any  angel  or  archangel  might  propose. 
Nevertheless  every  such  committee  may  be  assured  and  every 
true  pastor's  heart  be  made  glad  that  there  are  to  be  found 
those  who  will  enter  into  every  such  matter  with  a  hearty  and 
zealous  cooperation.  The  spiritually-minded  and  progressive 
people  will  almost  invariably  help  on  the  plan  by  prayer  and 
purse,  heart  and  will,  especially  so  if  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment are  thoroughly  judicious  and  with  the  pastor  are  ready 
to  lead  as  well  in  the  actual  giving  even  to  the  point  of  genu- 
ine sacrifice,  and  with  promptness.  This  exactly  describes  the 
case  in  Pilgrim  Church,  to  which  we  made  an  earlier  reference. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that  such  figures  as  are  pro- 
posed are  merely  suggestions  and  can  be  varied  as  much  as  it 
is  possible,  and  are  designed  especially  to  work  with  the  Harris 
system  of  envelope  collections,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  is  be- 
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ing  adopted  in  an  increasing  number  of  churches,  some  of  the 
suburban  churches,  about  Boston,  commencing  with  the  cur- 
rent month.  Such  a  schedule  may  therefore  prove  exceeding 
timely  and  add  an  im[>ortant  link  in  the  chain  of  facts  and 
proposals  in  that  excellent  and  already  well-tried  Harris  plan. 
Perchance  the  simplest  plan  for  an  average  congregation  of  the 
sons  of  Agur  (Prov.  xxx.  1-8),  who  are  neither  poverty-stricken 
nor  rich,  would  be  for  150  givers  giving  thus : 

100  persons  giving  26  cents  in  1  year  =  $1800 
50       "  "60     "      "    "         =    1800 


Total  160  Total,  $3600 

But  surely  150  should  be  found  out  of  a  congregation  of  300 
souls. 

What  will  such  a  plan  eflfect? 

Besides  many  incidental  advantages  we  have  left  ourselves 
time  to  speak  of  only  two  or  three  thinga 

1st.  The  givers  become  self-disciplined  in  a  very  important 
matter.  A  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  conduct  and 
welfare  of  a  church  is  awakened  in  each  individual  soul ;  and 
the  right  idea  and  complete  idea  of  worship,  personally  and 
practically,  is  thus  inculcated;  the  more  definitely  so  as  this 
method  places  it  definitely  before  each. 

2d.  The  church  finances  (whether  in  the  matter  of  its  ex- 
penses or  its  benevolences,  as  each  church  shall  decide)  will  be 
far  better  and  more  clearly  administered,  business-like,  and 
reliable  ways.  The  church  becomes  assuredly  known  as  the 
practiser  of  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  paying,  promptly,  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar;  and  thus  it  puts  the  credit  of  the 
church  as  high  as  that  of  the  best  business  man  in  it 

8.  Last  and  best  we  believe  it  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  and  Founder  of  the  Church,  who 
said  "  them  that  honor  me  I  will  honor ;"  "  Bring  ye  all  the 
tithes  into  the  store  house,''  etc.     (Mai.  iii.  10.) 
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Article  L— A  CHAPTER  OF  CONNECTICUT  REMINIS- 
CENCES. 

When  one  in  advanced  life  looks  back  into  the  past,  to 
recall  the  persons  and  'events  of  the  earlier  times,  the  field  of 
his  survey  seems  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  two  parts. 
There  will  first  come  up  before  him  what  may  properly  be 
called  his  primary  memories,  covering  the  ranges  of  his  indi- 
vidual knowledge  and  experience — the  times,  events,  and  per- 
sons, which  have  fallen  within  the  circle  of  his  own  direct 
observation  and  recollection.  In  the  next  place  there  will  open 
before  his  mind's  eye  that  world  of  interests  and  activities  cov- 
ered by  the  memories  of  the  men  of  the  older  generation  with 
whom  he,  in  his  early  years,  was  wont  to  converse  frequently 
and  familiarly.  What  he  thns  learned  is  and  always  mnst  be 
to  him  something  very  different  from  the  information  gathered 
out  of  books.  He  projects  his  own  personality  into  this  re- 
moter past,  where  his  immediate  ancestors  lived  and  acted,  as 
if  it  were  in  some  sense  his  own  rightful  domain. 

The  elderly  men  and  women  now  living  in  New  England  do 
not  remember  when  people  generally  made  their  journeys  on 
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horseback,  riding  two  by  two,  the  women  and  girk  on  pillions 
behind  their  husbands  and  brothers.  In  some  remote  localities 
this  custom  may  have  lingered  until  it  came  within  the  memory 
of  some  persons  now  living.  But  almost  every  one  beyond 
sixty  years  of  age  must  have  known  and  conversed  with  men 
and  women  who  were  entirely  familiar  with  this  horseback  age, 
and  who  were  well  supplied  with  stories  and  quaint  incidents 
illustrating  that  period. 

The  man  is  well  along  in  life  who  can  personally  remember 
the 'opening  of  the  war  of  1812.  But  this  same  man,  doubt- 
less, in  his  youth  listened  to  the  conversation  of  those  who,  out 
of  their  own  knowledge  and  experience,  told  him  of  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution,  its  reverses  and  successes,  its 
days  of  brightness  and  its  days  of  gloom.  Yea,  more,  this 
same  man  may  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a 
great-grandfather  or  some  ancient  neighbor  who  took  delight 
in  telling  him  all  about  the  actual  services  and  experiences  of 
the  old  French  and  Indian  war  of  1755. 

The  people  who  remember  La  Fayette  as  they  saw  him  in 
his  joyous  and  triumphant  progress  through  the  country  in 
1824:  must  be  now  more  than  sixty  years  old.  But  these  same 
people  have  heard  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  or  other  elderly 
men  tell  of  La  Fayette  as  they  saw  him  about  the  time  when 
he  joined  the  army  of  America  in  1777  in  the  freshness  and 
radiance  of  a  youth  of  twenty  years. 

So  we  might  go  on  and  enumerate  any  number  and  variety 
of  instances,  all  tending  to  the  same  end.  A  man  who  lives  to 
great  age,  when  he  joins  liis  primary  and  secondary  reminis- 
cences together,  can  often  sweep,  with  this  double  memory, 
over  a  range  of  a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  even 
more.  This  is  a  period  that  does  not  stand  to  him  like  the 
ages  of  history  that  went  before,  and  is  not  like  any  portion  of 
contemporary  history  that  lies  afar  off,  and  outside  of  this 
charmed  circle. 

When  the  writer  entered  Yale  College  in  the  year  1835, 
many  of  the  elderly  men  who  came  up  year  by  year  to  the 
annual  feaat  of  the  Commencement,  were  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  (1777-1795). 
Their  public  and  class-meeting  talk  was  about  times  and  events 
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before  and  just  after  the  Eevolutionary  War,  It  appears  by 
the  triennial  catalogue  that  in  the  year  1836  not  far  from  two 
hnndred  and  fifty  alumni  of  Yale  were  living  who  were  gradu- 
ated during  Dr.  Stiles'  presidency. 

Going  back  to  the  preceding  presidency  of  Dr.  Naphtali 
Daggett  (1766-1777),  there  were  yet  alive,  in  1835,  fifteen 
men  who  were  graduated  during  those  years.  Two  of  these 
were  famous  men — ^Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  of  the  class  of 
1767,  who  died  in  1840,  and  Dr.  James  Murdock,  the  eminent 
biblical  scholar,  of  the  class  of  1774,  who  died  in  1841.  Yea, 
more,  we  can  go  a  step  beyond  this.  There  were  in  1836  at 
least  two  men  still  alive  who  were  graduated  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Thomas  Clap.  These  were  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis, 
minister  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  who  came  out  of  college  in 
1766  and  died  in  1840,  seventy-five  years  after  graduation; 
the  other  was  Hezekiah  Bipley,  of  the  class  of  1764,  who  died 
in  1836.  This  Isaac  Lewis  dated  his  conversion  from  a  sermon 
by  Whitefield,  preached  in  the  college  chapel,  on  a  week  day  in 
1764,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  junior  class.  Yale  Col- 
lege set  itself  with  great  vigor  against  Whitefield  in  1740,  but 
in  1764,  under  the  same  presidency  of  Dr.  Clap,  he  was  in- 
vited to  preach  in  the  chapel,  where  he  spoke  with  his  cus- 
tomary power. 

Of  the  more  than  1,100  students  graduated  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Dwight  (1795-1817),  the  great  majority  were 
alive  in  1835.  The  men  who  were  in  college  in  Dr.  Dwight's 
day  retained  a  most  enthusiastic  regard  for  his  memory,  and  in 
the  annual  gatherings  for  Commencement  in  those  years  his 
praises  were  sounded  forth  in  all  places,  public  and  private. 

Dr.  Samuel  Nott,  of  Franklin,  was  graduated  under  Dr. 
Stiles  in  1780.  He  lived  seventy-two  years  after  the  close  of 
his  college  course,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  in  1852. 
For  seventy  years  he  was  pastor  at  Franklin,  and  only  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  ministry  did  he  have  a  colleague.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  he  was  present  at  the  Commence- 
ment season,  and  was  asked  to  conduct  the  devotional  services 
at  the  Goncio  ad  Olerum  in  the  North  Church.  He  did  so, 
and  his  mind  seemed  to  move  with  much  of  the  healthful 
vigor  and  freedom  of  his  earlier  years. 
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In  the  winter  of  1833-34  the  writer  spent  a  Sabbath  in 
FrankKn,  the  only  time  he  was  ever  in  the  town.  A  great 
snowHBtorm  set  in  on  Saturday,  attended  with  a  strong  north- 
east wind.  All  night  long  the  wind  howled  and  the  storm  pre- 
vailed. On  Sunday  morning  the  fall  of  snow  ceased,  but  the 
roads  were  thoroughly  blocked  with  drifts,  and  the  aspects  of 
the  world  were  decidedly  cold  and  wintry.  A  challenge  to 
another  young  fellow  to  attend  church  on  Franklin  hill,  two 
miles  away,  was  given  and  accepted.  It  was  a  hard  journey 
through  the  snow-drifts,  but  the  church  was  reached  at  last. 
In  due  time  Dr.  Nott  appeared  and  mounted  up  into  the  high, 
old-fashioned  pulpit.  It  was  a  meeting-house  of  the  ancient, 
but  not  the  most  ancient,  New  England  type.  It  was  square, 
with  doors  opening  into  it  on  three  sides,  while  the  lofty  pulpit 
occupied  the  fourth  side.  The  sounding-board  hung  above,  to 
prevent  the  preacher's  voice  from  soaring  away  and  losing  itself 
in  the  regions  of  the  upper  air.  There  were  present  in  the 
house  that  day  about  a  dozen  men  and  boys,  who  sat  clustered 
around  a  box  stove  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  house  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  pulpit.  Forenoon  and  afternoon  the  good 
doctor  held  on  the  even,  tenor  of  his  way  through  the  two  cus- 
tomary sermons,  with  all  the  devotional  accompaniments.  The 
audience  was  almost  exactly  the  same  both  parts  of  the  day, 
and  the  cold  wind  which  sung  about  the  house  was  all  the 
while  sifting  and  packing  the  snow  into  more  obdurate  piles. 

In  Dr.  Ashbel  Woodward's  History  of  the  Franklin  Church 
we  learn  that  this  antique  structure  was  nearing  its  end  when 
we  were  there.  He  says :  "  The  second  church,  erected  in 
174:5,  battled  from  its  bleak  eminence  with  storms  and  winds 
for  neady  a  century,  but  finally  had  to  yield,  and  in  1836  gave 
way  to  a  more  modern  structure,  located  midway  between  the 
places  of  the  first  and  second  churches." 

In  extreme  old  age  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  comes  at 
last  to  play  about  the  fact  itself  of  great  age.  There  is  as 
strong  a  desire  to  roll  up  and  increase  the  number  of  the  years 
as  there  is  in  the  earlier  periods  of  middle  life  to  repress  and 
diminish  the  record.  Dr.  Nott,  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
was  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  was  talk- 
ing with  some  one  on  the  sidewalk,  when  an  elderly  man  pass- 
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ing  by  stopped  and  said :  "  This  is  Dr.  Nott,  I  believe."  The 
fact  was  didy  acknowledged,  when  he  continued,  "  I  think,  Dr. 
Nott,  I  am  a  somewhat  older  man  than  you  are."  "  I  guess 
not,''  was  the  reply.  "  How  old  are  you,  Dr.  Nott  ?"  "  I  am 
ninety-two."  "Well,  I  am  ninety-four."  "Who  are  you?" 
said  Dr.  N.  "  Tou  must  be  one  of  the  Perkinses ;  they  live 
forever."  Dr.  Nott  was  an  example,  showing  how  the  longest- 
lived  men  and  women  are  not  infrequently  those  whose  early 
life  was  weak  and  sickly.  This  was  true  of  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent Day,  of  Yale  College,  who  was  almost  given  over  of  his 
friends  and  expected  to  die  in  his  youth,  but  lived  to  be 
ninety-four. 

Eev.  Daniel  Waldo  was  graduated  at  Tale  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Stiles  in  1788,  and  lived  afterwards  seventy-six 
years,  dying  at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  two  years  in 
1864.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  both  in  respect  to  Dr.  Nott  and  Mr. 
Waldo,  that,  though  they  lived  an  uncommon  number  of  years 
after  they  left  college,  they  were  not  young  at  graduation. 
In  their  day  the  average  graduating  age  was  not  much  above 
twenty.  On  this  matter  of  age  they  might  have  used,  with  a 
little  variation,  Charles  Lamb's  argument  when  he  was  reproved 
for  coming  so  late  to  his  desk  in  the  India  House.  His  reply 
was,  "  But  you  must  remember  I  go  away  very  early  in  the 
afternoon." 

If  we  mistake  not  it  was  in  the  year  1858  that  Eev.  Mr. 
Waldo  attended  the  annual  Commencement  at  Yale,  and  was 
invited  to  speak  at  the  Alumni  meeting.  He  was  then  ninety- 
six  years  old.  Those  who  heard  him  on  that  occasion  could 
hardly  believe  the  story  of  his  age,  when  they  saw  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  alive  to  his  fingers'  ends,  full  of  bright  thoughts 
and  anecdotes,  speaking  with  a  clear,  quick  voice,  and  ac- 
companying his  words  with  fit  and  lively  gestures. 

He  had  been  asked  to  tell  what  rules  of  life  he  had  formed 
and  acted  upon,  that  he  was  able  to  live  so  long.  He  went  on 
with  his  rules  one  after  another  in  their  order,  in  a  manner 
fresh  and  entertaining.  One  of  them  was :  "  Never  get  mad. 
Never  allow  yourself  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  anger.  One  storm  of 
angry  passion  will  cut  short  your  life  more  than  an  ordinary 
run  of  fever." 
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The  Tale  Obituary  Record  for  1866,  Bays  of  him :  "  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  events  of  his  life  was  his  appointment  to 
be  Chaplain  of  Congress  in  1856,  and  again  in  1857,  when  he 
was  ninety-four  and  ninety-five  years  old.  His  faculties  were 
unimpaired  throughout  his  long  life,  and  his  last  sermon  was 
preached  after  he  entered  upon  his  102d  year." 

Mr.  Waldo  was  bom  in  Windham,  Ct.,  Sept.  10, 1762.  Miss 
Ellen  D.  Lamed,  in  her  History  of  Windham  County,  makea 
occasional  references  to  him.  Her  first  notice  is  under  the 
year  1779,  when  she  says :  "  Daniel  Waldo  at  seventeen  served 
a  month  under  Capt.  William  Howard  at  New  London,  and 
then  enlisted  under  Capt.  Nathaniel  Wales  for  continental 
service."  So  he  was  a  revolutionary  soldier  before  he  began 
his  studies  for  the  ministry.  It  was  in  that  part  of  Windham 
called  Scotland  Parish,  where  Mr.  Waldo  was  bom,  and  when 
a  boy  of  ten  years  he  came  under  the  able  ministry  of  Rev. 
James  Cogswell,  D.D.,  who  had  it  for  one  of  his  special  carea 
to  look  out  suitable  young  men  to  be  educated  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Miss  Lamed  quotes  Dr.  Cogswell's  opinion  of 
Daniel  Waldo,  probably  while  he  was  in  his  course  of  study : 
"A  sensible,  serious,  growing  youth,  no  orator,  but  likely  to  do 
good  in  the  world."  Later  on,  speaking  of  this  Scotland 
Parish,  Miss  L.  says:  "She  can  show  us  the  birth-place  of 
Hon.  Samuei  Huntington ;  the  early  homes  of  Daniel  Waldo, 
the  famous  centenarian  Chaplain  of  Congress,  and  the  more 
distinguished  artist  Samuel  Waldo,  and  the  homes  of  other 
ancient  families  which  sent  out  names  now  known  throughout 
the  land." 

Another  of  the  Yale  Alumni,  who  lived  seventy-«ix  years 
after  graduation,  was  the  brilliant  but  eccentric  Rev.  Thomas 
Williams.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  L,  Sept.  29, 
1876,  having  reached  the  age  of  nearly  ninety-seven.  He  was 
of  the  class  of  1800,  and  after  the  death  of  Timothy  Bishop  of 
New  Haven  in  1873,  was,  until  his  death,  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  Tale.  We  have  from  time  to  time  heard  the 
story  of  his  life  from  his  own  lips.  He  was  bom  in  Pomfret, 
Ct.,  Nov.  6, 1779,  and  three  days  after  his  birth  he  was,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  carried  some  miles  to 
church  to  be  baptized.     The  day  was  cold  and  snowy.     For 
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his  college  education  he  first  entered  Williams,  but  the  closing 
part  of  his  course  was  at  Tale. 

The  college  has  had  few  students  under  its  care  of  a  more 
acute  and  penetrating  intellect  or  brilliant  imagination  than  he. 
But  all  this  brightness  and  power  in  him  was  marred  by  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  apply  himself  long  and  vigorously  to  in- 
tellectual labors  without  passing  into  a  condition  where  he 
seemed  to  tremble  upon  the  very  verge  of  insanity.  His  case 
presented  to  the  observer  some  curious  mental  problems.  It 
might  seem  that  a  mind  constituted  like  his  would  early  become 
broken  and  weak.  On  the  contrary,  his  mental  powers,  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  were  remarkably  clear  and  active.  We  heard  a 
sermon  preached  by  him  when  over  ninety  years  of  age,  —an 
extemporaneous  sermon,  which  scarcely  betokened  any  diminu- 
tion of  mental  quickness  and  force.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
small-print  Bible,  to  which  he  referred  freely,  reading  texts 
from  it,  without  glasses,  and  handling  it  with  the  ease  and 
facility  of  a  young  man.  PhysicaUy  too,  at  that  time,  he  was 
strong.  There  was  almost  nothing  about  him  of  the  tremulous- 
ness  of  old  age.  His  voice  had  a  resonant  firmness  which  en- 
abled him  very  easily  to  fill  every  part  of  a  church  of  more 
than  average  size. 

Many  are  the  amusing  anecdotes  which  are  still  told  of  him 
among  the  elderly  people  who  have  known  him;  many  the 
bright  and  witty  sayings  of  his  which  are  often  repeated. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  coming  out  of  Yale  College  just  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present,  were  apt  to  take  a  longer  or  shorter  turn  at  service 
under  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  before  settling  down 
to  regular  parish  work.  Many  young  men  who  were  after- 
ward among  the  notable  divines  of  their  generation,  were 
initiated  to  their  profession  through  this  Home  Missionary 
service.  Thomas  Williams,  early  in  the  century,  labored  thus 
among  the  new  settlements  in  New  York. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  settled  ministers  of  Connecticut — ^men 
who  had  gained  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  years — ^would,  at 
the  request  of  the  Missionary  Society,  obtain  leave  of  absence 
from  their  people,  for  a  season,  that  they  might  go  and  preach 
to  the  scattered  households  who  had  gone  to  Vermont  or  New 
York,  or  the  Western  Reserve. 
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According  to  the  custom  of  those  years,  Mr.  Williams  had 
studied  theology  in  the  families  of  ministers.  But  he  had  a 
very  strong  desire  to  complete  those  studies  under  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Emmons  of  Franklin,  Mass.  The  fame  of  Dr.  Emmons 
as  a  preacher  and  theological  teacher  was  then  very  great.  He 
was  a  native  of  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1767,  and  was  settled  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  in  1773.  He  had 
already  been  in  the  ministry  of  Franklin  more  than  thirty 
years  when  Mr.  Williams  sought  him  out  as  an  instructor. 
His  house  was  crowded  with  theological  students,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  Mr.  W.  would  gain  entrance  to 
his  family  as  a  pupil.  He  made  the  journey  to  Franklin  with 
alternating  hopes  and  fears,  and  reached  Dr.  Emmons'  house 
near  nightfall,  just  as  he  and  his  wife  were  about  setting  out 
to  attend  a  wedding  in  one  of  the  remoter  families  of  the  town. 
He  did  his  errand  hastily  and  received  a  somewhat  decided 
negative.  He  begged  permission,  however,  to  remain  until 
Dr.  E.'s  return,  when  he  might  state  his  case  more  fully,  and  in 
this  he  was  accommodated.  The  fuller  talk  and  the  reading  of 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  E.'s  request,  gained  him  his  point,  and  he  re- 
garded it  as  the  great  day  of  his  life. 

That  was  eminently  a  theological  age,  but  the  theology  was 
too  much  of  the  technical  and  chop-logic  order.  Those  men 
of  the  opposing  taste  and  exercise  schemes 

**  Could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair,  twixt  south  and  south-west  side." 

Dr.  Emmons'  system  was  a  variation  of  the  ordinary  Hopkin&- 
ianism  of  that  day,  and  was  abundantly  furnished  with  hard 
knots  for  his  students  to  tie  and  untie.  But  this  was  then  the 
great  thing  to  do  and  all  concerned  seemed  happy  in  it. 

This  brief  residence  of  Mr.  Williams  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Emmons  gave  a  certain  shape  and  color  to  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Dr.  Emmons  soon  discovered  in  his  pupil  an  uncommon 
clearness  and  sharpness  of  mind, — a  power  to  make  subtle  dis- 
tinctions and  weave  compact  arguments.  He  took  special 
delight  in  him,  and  as  years  passed  on,  of  all  his  students  chose 
Mr.  Williams  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon. 

It  was  about  the  year  1815,  when  Dr.  Emmons  was  not  far 
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from  seveDty  years  old,  that  he  made  this  selection  of  a 
preacher  to  officiate  when  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  should 
come.  He  lived  on,  however,  twenty-five  years  more,  not 
dying  until  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  Mr.  Williams  very 
naturally  set  to  work  promptly  to  prepare  the  sermon,  for  the 
subject  of  it  had  already  reached  his  three-score  years  and  ten. 
The  sermon  was  written  and  laid  aside  to  season  through  well- 
nigh  another  generation,  and  out  of  this  circumstance  arose 
some  odd  and  funny  episodes,  which  may  be  related  presently. 
In  justification  of  the  choice  which  Dr.  Emmons  had  made,  we 
may  quote  the  following  sentences  from  Dr.  Park's  Memoir  of 
Dr.  Emmons,  [pp.  259-66]  :  "  I  have  heard  him  pElev.  Thomas 
Williams]  preach  discourses  which,  for  originality  of  argument, 
richness  and  saliency  of  imagination,  exuberance  of  feeling, 
energy,  boldness,  fervor  of  style,  vehement,  forceful  and  com- 
manding elocution,  have  been  seldom  surpassed.  His  bright 
thoughts,  apt  words,  spirited  and  solemn  tones,  have  been 
sometimes  overpowering.  His  fertility  of  anecdote,  his 
sprightliness  of  wit,  his  previous  intimacy  with  Dr.  Nathan 
Strong  and  other  old  divines,  his  deep  sympathy  with  Edward- 
ian doctrines,  and  his  varied  intelligence,  made  him  a  favorite 
at  the  Franklin  parsonage." 

This  reference  to  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Williams  lived  in  his  family  some  years 
and  assisted  him  in  editing  the  Connecticut  Evcmgelical  Maga- 
zine. Dr.  Strong  was  at  the  time  a  widower,  and  so  the  two 
were  very  naturally  brought  into  a  more  near  and  constant 
companionship  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  Mr. 
Williams  retained  a  strong  admiration  for  Dr.  Strong,  who 
died  only  a  very  few  years  after  this  intimacy.  Nothing 
pleased  him  better,  down  to  his  old  age,  than  to  tell  of  the 
things  which  he  saw  and  heard  while  residing  in  the  Hartford 
parsonage-house. 

Reference  was  made  a  moment  ago  to  some  curious  episodes 
which  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr. 
Emmons  was  written  so  many  years  before  it  was  finally 
preached.  •  There  grew  up  a  kind  of  desire  in  Dr.  E.'s  mind  to 
hear  the  sermon  himself.  Mr.  Williams  was  very  willing  to 
accommodate  him,  and  a  time  was  fixed  accordingly  for  the 
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reading.  His  text  was :  ''And  moreover,  because  the  preacher 
was  wise,  he  still  tanght  the  people  knowledge  ;  yea,  he  gave 
good  heed  and  sought  out  and  set  in  order  many  proverbs." 

The  reading  went  on  quietly  and  in  an  orderly  manner  for 
some  time,  when  a  passage  was  reached,  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  correct.  The  Dr.  interrupted 
and  suggested  an  emendation.  "Stop,"  said  Mr.  Williams, 
"  You  have  nothing  to  say.  You  are  a  dead  man,"  and  the 
reading  went  on.  This  story  has  been  widely  told,  and  is  very 
well  remembered.  But  there  is  another  little  incident  which 
is  a  kind  of  sequel  to  it,  and  which  is  not  perhaps  so  well 
known.  Dr.  Emmons  lived  on,  as  we  have  said,  so  long  it 
seemed  to  Mr.  Williams  that  the  time  would  never  come  for 
preaching  the  sermon.  One  day  he  came  to  Dr.  Emmons' 
house,  and  on  being  introduced  said,  "  I  have  called,  Dr.  Em- 
mons, to  see  if  I  can  engage  you  to  preach  my  funeral  sermon, 
for  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  going  to  outlive  me."  Dr.  Em- 
mons did  indeed  live  to  great  age,  but  his  pupil  was  still  more 
remarkable  for  longevity,  as  we  have  seen.  From  this  exam- 
ple, set  by  Dr.  Emmons,  of  choosing  some  one  long  beforehand 
to  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  the  same  custom  seems  to  have 
prevailed  quite  largely  among  his  numerous  pupils,  and  among 
the  ministers  in  the  region  round  about  his  old  home  at  Frank- 
lin. The  writer  himself  has  listened  to  one  or  two  funeral 
sermons  in  that  vicinity,  that  were  prepared  according  to  this 
plan,  and  had  had  abundant  time  to  ripen. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  successions  which  often  occurred  in 
these  old-time  schools  of  theology.  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
studied  with  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin.  Dr.  Emmons  studied 
with  Dr.  John  Smalley,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  Dr.  Smalley 
studied  with  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem,  and  Dr. 
Bellamy  studied  with  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Northamp- 
ton. These  were  all  Connecticut-born  men,  and  so  indeed  were 
almost  all  the  more  notable  theological  teachers  in  those  years 
in  whatever  part  of  New  England  they  might  chance  to  live. 
We  name  in  this  connection  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  of  Goshen^ 
Conn. ;  Dr.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  Conn. ;  Dr.  Asa  Bur- 
ton, of  Thetf  ord,  Vt. ;  Dr.  Walter  Harris,  of  Dumbarton,  N. 
H. ;   Dr.  Alvan  Hyde,  of  Lee,  Mass. ;   Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
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of  Newport,  K.  I. ;  Dr.  Levi  Hart,  of  Preston,  Conn. ;  Dr. 
Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  Dr.  Elijah  Parish,, 
of  Byfield,  Mass.;  Dr.  Nathan  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford,. 
Conn. ;  Eev.  William  Eobinson  (father  of  the  eminent  Bibli- 
cal scholar,  Dr.  Edward  Bobinson),  of  Sonthington,  Conn.;. 
Dr.  Efeenezer  Porter,  of  Washington,  Conn.,  afterwards  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary ;  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop,  of  West 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  of  Hatfield,  Mass. ;  Dr. 
Samuel  Wood,  of  Boscawen,  N.  H. ;  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  of 
Lebanon  (now  Columbia),  Conn.,  first  president  of  Dartmouth 
College ;  Dr.  Jacob  Catlin,  of  New  Marlborough,  Mass. ;  Eev. 
Ephraim  Judson,  of  Sheffield,  Mass. ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,, 
of  Worcester,  Mass. 

These  were  the  men  settled  in  various  parts  of  New  England, 
who  were  the  chief  teachers  in  theology  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  and  the  opening  years  of  the  present.  All 
of  them  were  natives  of  Connecticut.  Besides  these  there  were 
men  like  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Dr.  Theophilus  Packard, 
of  Shelbume,  Mass.,  and  others  who  were  also  theological  in- 
structors and  who  were  not  Connecticut-bom  men.  But  for  some 
reason,  the  prominent  theological  thinkers  of  those  times  were 
very  apt  to  have  had  their  birth-place  in  Connecticut.  The 
above  list  does  not  by  any  means  include  all  the  ministers  of 
New  England  who  taught  theology.  Almost  every  minister 
of  any  considerable  note  was  apt  to  have  a  student  now  and 
then  in  his  family.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  name  those 
who  were  most  conspicuous  in  this  line  of  instruction. 

The  man  to  whom  we  are  more  indebted  than  any  other  one 
person  for  minute  and  various  information  concerning  what 
was  transpiring  during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  was 
General  Absalom  Peters.  He  was  so  associated  in  life  that  he 
had  rare  opportunities  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  prominent  men  of  that  day.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man 
of  keen  observation  and  of  most  retentive  memory.  By  his 
second  marriage,  when  in  advanced  life,  he  was  brought  within 
the  circle  of  the  writer's  kindred.  Nothing  delighted  him  sa 
much  in  his  leisurely  old  age,  when  he  could  find  a  hearer 
with  a  listening  ear,  as  to  trace  out  the  public  and  private 
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events  of  his  own  early  life.  It  Ib  to  be  noticed  that  General 
Peters  was  a  man  of  full  and  robust  health.  Such  a  man  nat- 
urally identifies  himself  with  the  life  of  his  time,  as  a  feeble 
and  sickly  person  cannot  do.  The  current  of  his  thoughts  and 
hopes  runs  in  a  deeper  channel.  Events  impress  themselves 
more  indelibly  upon  his  memory.  It  was  said  of  his  .son,  of 
the  same  name,  Eev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.D.,  who  fifty  years 
ago  was  a  leading  Presbyterian  divine  of  this  country,  that  he 
was  never  sick  in  his  life.  This  could  not  exactly  be  said  of 
his  father,  for  there  was  a  period  in  his  early  life  when  for  a 
little  time  he  was  not  well.  But  in  his  old  age  his  constitution 
seemed  to  be  made  of  iron. 

General  Peters  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hebron,  Conn., 
March  5,  1754.  His  father  was  Colonel  John  Peters,  of 
Hebron,  and  his  mother  was  Lydia  Phelps,  of  the  same  town. 
He  lived  to  be  a  little  more  than  eighty-six  years  old,  dying  at 
the  house  of  his  son,  John  R  Peters,  in  New  York  city, 
March  20,  1840. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth  Dr.  Benjamin  Pomeroy  had  been 
twenty  years  in  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Hebron.  His  wife  was  Abigail  Wheelock,  sister  of  Dr.  Elea- 
«ar  Wheelock,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Lebanon.  These 
facts  are  mentioned  not  simply  for  the  interest  they  have  in 
themselves  but  because  they  had,  without  doubt,  much  to  do  in 
shaping  young  Peters'  course  in  life,  as  also  that  of  many 
other  young  men  in  eastern  Connecticut.  Drs.  Wheelock  and 
Pomeroy  were  men  of  kindred  spirit,  and  they  both  sympa- 
thized heartily  with  Whitefield  in  his  labors  in  this  country 
from  1740  and  onward.  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  State  and  of 
Tale  College  was  altogether  the  other  way.  The  same  was 
true  of  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  College.  In  Connecticut 
it  was  made  a  punishable  ofience  for  ministers  to  go  forth  and 
preach  as  itinerants  or  evangelists  without  first  obtaining  leave 
of  the  pastors  within  the  bounds  of  whose  parishes  they  were 
to  preach.  For  breaking  this  law  Dr.  Pomeroy  was  con- 
demned to  be  deprived  of  his  salary  for  seven  years.  Yet  so 
strongly  were  his  people  attached  to  him  that  not  one  of  them 
turned  away  from  him.      On  the  other  hand  they  provided 
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for  his  wants  abTmdantly  through  all  those  years,  though  his- 
regular  legal  salary  was  stopped  by  law. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  guilty  of  the  same  offense,  if  offense  it 
may  be  called.  In  two  or  three  instances  steps  had  been  taken 
to  bring  him  under  the  condemnation  of  this  law,  but  the  pro- 
cess miscamed.  He  preached  far  and  wide  as  an  evangelist, 
and  was  next  to  Whitefield  in  his  power  over  audiences.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  the  Historian  of  Connecticut,  says  of 
him,  "  Mr.  (afterwards  Doctor  and  President)  Wheelock  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  comely  figure,  of  a  mild  and  winning  aspect ; 
his  voice  smooth  and  harmonious,  the  best  by  far  that  I  ever 
heard.  He  had  the  entire  command  of  it.  His  gesture  was 
natural  but  not  redundant.  His  preaching  and  addresses  were 
close  and  pungent,  and  yet  winning,  beyond  almost  all  com- 
parison, so  that  his  audience  would  be  melted  even  into  tears 
before  they  were  aware  of  it." 

Sev.  Messrs.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  Bellamy  of  Bethle- 
hem, Wheelock  of  Lebanon,  and  Pomeroy  of  Hebron,  and 
others  not  a  few,  were  in  thorough  sympathy  at  that  time  as  to 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  New  England  churches.  White- 
field's  earliest  visit  to  New  England  was  in  1740.  But  five 
years  before  there  had  been  powerful  revivals  of  religion  along 
the  towns  of  the  Connecticut  valley  and  in  scattered  churches 
here  and  there,  including  those  of  Hebron  and  Lebanon.  The 
men  who  had  been  active  in  those  revivals  were  prepared  ta 
meet  and  welcome  Whitefield  and  assist  him  in  his  work, 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  and  the  churchea 
were  combined  against  him. 

Dr.  Wheelock  had  been  settled  in  Lebanon  in  1736  (in  that 
part  of  the  town  then  called  Lebanon  Crank,  but  now  known 
as  the  town  of  Columbia).  He  received  young  men  into  hia 
family  as  students,  and  in  1748  he  was  solicited  to  take  among 
his  pupils  Samson  Occom,  a  promising  Mohegan  Indian. 
Occom  lived  with  him  five  years  and  was  so  much  of  a  success 
that  Dr.  Wheelock  was  persuaded  to  organize  an  Indian 
school  as  supplementary  to  his  work  as  a  pastor.  This  school 
was  set  in  motion  in  1764,  the  year  in  which  Peters  was  bom.. 
By  the  year  1762  about  twenty  Indian  boys  were  under  Dn 
Wheelock's  care.    It  was  a  work  which  appealed  to  Christian 
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people  as  a  missionary  enterprise  and  great  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  it.  Funds  came  in  from  individuals  and  small  grants 
were  made  by  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts. At  length  Mr.  Joshua  Moor,  of  Mansfield,  made  a  gift 
of  a  house  and  some  land  in  Lebanon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  and  so  the  institution  took  the  name  of  Moor's  Indian 
Charity  School.  It  remained  in  Lebanon  until  1770,  attracting 
to  itself  no  little  interest  on  the  part  of  Christian  people  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  order  to  take  the  school  into  a  region 
where  Indians  more  abounded  it  was  in  that  year  removed  to 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  became  the  fruitful  seed-corn  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  Before  this  removal.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Whitaker, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Norwich  had  been  sent  to 
England  and  Scotland,  in  company  with  Rev.  Samson  Occom, 
to  raise  funds  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise.  They  were  quite 
successful  in  this  work.  In  the  public  meetings  held  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  Dr.  Whitaker  would  first  open  the  subject 
and  introduce  Mr.  Occom,  the  Indian  preacher.  An  Indian 
out  of  the  wilds  of  America  who  could  stand  up  and  speak 
gracefully  and  eloquently  before  English  audiences  was  a  great 
novelty,  and  he  drew  crowds  to  hear  him.  That  Occom  was  a 
man  of  some  literary  ability  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 

the  hymn, 

« Awaked  by  Sinai's  awful  sound," 

which  for  many  years  held  its  place  in  our  church  hymn-books, 
was  from  his  pen. 

A  board  of  foreign  trustees  was  organized  in  England^  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  made  chairman,  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  college  at  length  received  his  name. 
Without  prolonging  the  story  with  all  its  wearisome  and  vexa- 
tious details,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  the 
institution  which  left  Connecticut  as  Moo^^s  Indian  Charity 
School  soon  became,  through  the  intermingling  influences  and 
interests  of  the  State  government  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Trustees,  Dartmouth  College.  Its  chief 
work  ever  since  has  been  the  education  of  white  students,  in 
which  its  success  has  been  remarkable. 

With  the  removal  of  the  Charity  School  from  Lebanon,  Ct, 
to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  there  opened  a  little  chapter  of  Connec- 
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ticut  history  which  is  now  mostly  forgotten.  Fartly  out  of 
the  great  admiration  in  which  Dr.  Wheelock  was  personally 
held  as  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  partly  too  because  of  the 
hostile  spirit  which  Yale  College  had  shown  toward  Whitefield 
and  the  men  who  sympathized  with  him,  young  men,  especially 
from  the  parishes  of  eastern  Connecticut,  b^gan  at  once  to  find 
their  way  up  into  New  Hampshire  for  their  education.  The 
way  was  long,  not  far  from  one  himdred  and  sixty  miles.  The 
roads,  especially  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  journey, 
were  through  a  nearly  unbroken  wilderness.  Everything  at 
Hanover  was  in  the  most  primitive  condition.  The  infant  col- 
lege had  its  home  amid  surrounding  forests. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tale  College,  which  had  been  an  institu- 
tion very  dear  to  the  Connecticut  churches,  was  now  seventy 
years  old,  and  had  accumulated  to  some  good  degree  the  appar 
ratus  and  materials  for  education.  From  the  region  of  Hebron 
and  Lebanon  it  was  only  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  New  Haven, 
through  a  country  long  inhabited,  where  the  roads  were  passa- 
bly good.  Nevertheless,  the  young  men,  especially  from  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State,  persisted  for  many  years  in  making 
their  long  journey  up  to  Dartmouth  College  to  be  under  the 
care  of  President  Wheelock.  Doubtless  their  fathers  and 
mothers  had  more  to  do  in  giving  them  this  direction  than  they 
themselves.  The  elderly  people  had  a  living  recollection  of 
the  years  before  when  Dr.  Pomeroy  was  suffering  as  a  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  the  Connecticut  law,  for  preaching  what  he  and 
they  thought  to  be  the  true  and  Hving  gospeL 

Absalom  Peters  was  one  of  the  young  men  who  went  up 
from  Hebron  to  Hanover  for  his  college  education,  not  at  the 
very  first  for  he  was  then  too  young.  He  was  sixteen  years 
old  when  the  charity  school  left  Lebanon.  But  this  whole  his* 
tory^  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars,  was  fully  covered  by  his 
vivid  recollections.  A  few  years  later  he  became  a  student 
under  Dr.  Wheelock  and  was  graduated  in  1780. 

One  might  very  naturally  reason,  that  all  the  education 
which  could  have  been  given  at  Dartmouth  College  in  those 
early  years  must  have  been  narrow  in  its  range,  and  superficial 
in  its  character.  But  there  are  some  facts  and  elements  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  the  human  mind  which  seem  for- 
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ever  to  elude  the  grasp  of  our  learned  and  comprehensive  theo- 
ries. Yale  College  is  now  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  years 
old,  but  the  greatest  man  probably  that  she  hafi  ever  graduated 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  she  ever  will  graduate,  came  forth  in 
1720  in  the  person  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  almost  every  one 
of  our  older  American  colleges,  some  of  their  most  distin- 
guished alumni,  will  be  found  among  the  earlier  classes.  Or- 
dinarily, in  the  infancy  of  these  colleges,  the  personal  presence 
and  magnetic  power  of  one  or  two  men  have  much  to  do  in 
shaping  and  determining  the  character  of  the  students.  "We 
do  not  remember  who  it  was  who  said,  that  all  the  college  he 
wanted  was  a  log-cabin  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  it, 
but  there  is  a  great  truth  lurking  under  this  exaggeration. 
Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock  was  a  man  who  had  an  immense  store  of 
this  shaping  and  organizing  influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  young  men,  and  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  into  the 
wilds  of  New  Hampshire.  After  the  habit  was  once  formed, 
after  the  stream  had  set  in  that  direction,  it  continued  to  flow 
on  after  Dr.  Wheelock's  death  and  when  his  son  John  Whee- 
lock, LL.D.,  filled  the  presidential  chair. 

To  show  that  this  process  of  educating  Connecticut  boys  at 
Dartmouth  was  not  a  small  matter,  let  us  give  attention  to  a. 
few  details.  Eastern  New  Hampshire  was  early  settled.  That 
part  of  the  State  was  as  old  almost  as  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  was  well  populated.  And  now  New  Hampshire 
had  her  college,  the  only  one  in  the  State.  It  would  be  quite 
natural  that  she  should  furnish  students  in  good  numbers  to 
her  own  institution.  Central  and  western  Massachusetts  then 
had  no  college.  Harvard  wajs  the  only  one  in  the  State.  All 
that  portion  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  quite  well  settled, 
was  much  nearer  to  Dartmouth  than  Connecticut,  and  it 
would  be  expected  that  this  wide  field  should  become  a  source 
of  supply.  The  whole  of  that  territory  which  afterward  made 
the  State  of  Vermont,  and  which  then  passed  under  the  name 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  had  a  scattered  population  upon 
it,  which  so  far  as  it  sought  any  college  would  most  naturally 
betake  itself  to  Dartmouth.  Connecticut,  a  small  State  terri- 
torially far  away  to  the  south,  and  having  one  of  the  only  two 
colleges  which,  up  to  about  that  time  had  existed  in  New 
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England,  would  not  be  expected  under  ordinary  circnmstanceB 
to  send  students  at  all  into  !N'ew  Hampshire. 

And  yet  how  stands  the  case?  The  first  name  on  the 
Dartmouth  Triennial  is  Levi  Frisbie,  from  Branford,  Conn., 
who  had  been  fitted  for  college  by  Dr.  Wheelock  and  who 
entered  Yale  in  1767,  but  left  in  his  senior  year,  1771,  to  go 
up  to  Hanover  and  graduate  under  his  old  teacher.  Two 
others  of  that  first  class  at  Dartmouth  were  from  Connecticut, 
making  three  out  of  the  four.  In  the  class  of  1772  there  were 
only  two  graduates,  both  from  Connecticut.  In  the  class  of 
1773  there  were  six,  of  whom  five  were  from  Connecticut.  In 
the  class  of  1774  there  were  eight,  of  whom  only  two  were 
from  Connecticut ;  but  in  the  next  class,  that  of  1775,  there 
were  eleven,  of  whom  eight  came  from  Connecticut.  And 
something  like  this  state  of  things  existed  for  quite  a  number 
of  years.  For  example,  in  1779,  there  were  seventeen  grad- 
uates, of  whom  eleven  were  from  Connecticut.  In  the  class  of 
1785,  there  were  nineteen  in  all,  and  nine  from  Connecticut ; 
in  1785,  twenty-five  in  all,  and  twelve  from  Connecticut ;  in 
1787,  twenty-seven  in  all,  and  twelve  from  Connecticut.  In 
other  classes  the  proportion  of  Connecticut  students  would  be 
less.  But  counting  twenty  classes  (1771-1790),  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  graduates  one  hwadred  and  iw€7ity-one 
came  from  the  little,  far  away  State,  that  was  furnishing  the 
bulk  of  her  students  to  Yale  College. 

Some  few  of  these  Connecticut  youth  belonged  to  families 
that  had  moved  up  into  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  so  that 
though  they  had  their  birth  in  Connecticut,  their  homes,  while 
they  were  in  college,  were  near  at  hand.  But  the  large  ma- 
jority had  their  homes  in  Connecticut,  and  made  the  long  jour- 
neys back  and  forth  while  in  their  course  of  education. 

It  happens  that  the  writer's  ancestral  (though  not  his  native) 
town  was  Hebron,  and  another  of  the  Hebron  boys  who  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth  was  David  Porter,  afterward  Dr.  Da- 
vid Porter  of  CatskiU,  N.  Y.,  who  completed  a  long  and  able 
ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  town,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine  in  1851.  Three  years  before  his  death 
he  was  asked  by  Dr.  Sprague  of  Albany  to  furnish  a  letter  em- 
bodying his  recollections  of  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  Hebron.    His  let- 
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ter  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pulpit  (Trinitarian  Congregational),  p.  396.  Of  Dr.  Pom- 
eroy  he  says :  "  I  remember  him  well ;  for  I  spent  my  child- 
hood and  youth  under  his  ministry As  an  extempore 

preacher  he  held  a  very  high  rank.  He  often  moved  his  audi- 
ence even  to  tears  by  the  tenderness  and  power  of  his  appeals." 
These  are  only  two  or  three  sentences  out  of  a  letter  of  some 
length. 

Dr.  David  Porter  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  writer^s  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  and  was  brother  also  to  General  Peters's 
second  wife,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  her  last  marriage,  Mrs. 
Gurley,  widow  of  Rev.  John  Gurley  of  Lebanon  (Exeter  Par- 
ish), mother  of  Rev.  Ralph  R.  Gurley,  D.D.,  for  many  years 
Secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  of  other 
notable  sons  and  daughters.  From  his  grandfather^s  own  lips, 
as  also  from  the  lips  of  General  Peters,  the  writer  has  often 
heard  the  story,  how  the  Connecticut  boys  in  those  distant 
years  used  to  make  the  journeys  back  and  forth  between  their 
homes  and  Dartmouth  College. 

When  David  Porter,  at  the  end  of  a  college  vacation,  was  to 
return  to  Hanover,  his  elder  brother  used  to  go  up  with  him, 
each  riding  on  horseback.  When  the  journey  north  was  ended, 
the  brother  came  home  leading  back  the  horse  which  David 
rode  up.  At  the  end  of  a  term  the  same  thing  was  to  be  re- 
peated mutatis  mutcmdis.  It  must  have  occupied  a  full  week 
or  more  to  make  this  round,  but  this  was  the  common  way  in 
which  the  journey  was  accomplished. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  young  men,  natives  of  Con- 
necticut, who  were  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  by  far  the  larger  number  was 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Twenty-two  were  from  the 
town  of  Lebanon  alone,  including  President  Wheelock's  sons, 
and  nine  were  from  the  adjoining  town  of  Hebron.  Mansfield, 
the  home  of  Joshua  Moor,  sent  seven  during  these  twenty 
years,  and  Windham,  the  native  place  of  President  Wheelock, 
furnished  four. 

But  let  us  return  a  little  upon  our  track.  General  Peters 
did  not  enter  college  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  did 
not  graduate  until  1780,  at  the  age  of  twentynsix,  his  college 
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course  having  been  broken  by  the  Revolutionary  War.  Be- 
fore he  left  Hebron  he  witnessed  some  stirring  and  impressive 
scenes  consequent  upon  the  high  excitements  then  prevailing. 
From  his  own  mouth  we  heard  the  story,  not  once  alone,  of 
the  patriot  crowds  that  gathered  from  the  surrounding  towns 
to  hunt  out  and  drive  out  his  own  uncle,  Eev.  Samuel  Andrew 
Peters,  Episcopal  minister  of  Hebron,  who  was  using  his  Tory 
pen  and  his  Tory  influence  in  a  way  very  offensive  to  the  sons 
of  liberty.  They  determined  that  this  process  should  be 
stopped.  It  took  two  gatherings  (mobs  they  might  b6  called, 
only  there  was  a  cool  and  collected  wisdom  in  their  proceed- 
ings), and  a  threatened  third  one  to  finish  up  this  business. 
At  the  end  he  made  his  way  to  Boston  and  took  ship  to  Eng- 
land, flying  like  the  culprit  under  Jewish  law  to  find  a  city  of 
refuge.  There  he  revenged  himself  by  writing  the  "  History 
of  Connecticut,  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Province."  It  was  a 
thorough  revenge,  for  all  the  forces  of  modem  society  have 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  squelch  and  exterminate  the 
lies  of  that  book.  When  one  knows  that  they  ought  to  be 
dead,  and  begins  to  think  they  are  so,  they  are  sure  to  rise  up 
in  some  unexpected  quarter,  all  fresh  and  new,  with  every  par- 
ticle of  their  old  vitality  remaining.     Milton  tells  us  of  spirits 

that, 

"  Vital  in  every  part    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die." 

But  annihilation  has  no  effect  upon  these  lies.  They  have  been 
annihilated  again  and  again,  and  still  they  turn  up,  radiant  and 
smiling. 

General  Peters  saw  both  those  mobs  and  used  to  describe 
them  with  that  extreme  minuteness  of  detail  which  generally 
characterized  his  narrativea  The  men  came  on  horseback  from 
the  neighboring  towns.  He  was  then  twenty  years  old,  an 
ardent  Whig  and  patriot,  as  was  his  father.  His  sympathies 
would  have  been  with  the  crowd,  except  that  it  was  a  little 
hard  to  see  his  uncle  put  through  this  rough  process.  He  (the 
uncle)  was  marched  down  to  the  central  green  where  a  pot  of 
tar  was  simmering  and  a  bag  of  feathers  near  at  hand.  The 
tar  and  the  feathers  were  not  used,  because,  from  the  horse- 
block, Kev.  Mr.  Peters  was  made  to  read  a  recantation.     The 
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recantation,  however,  did  not  hold,  and  soon  every  thing  waa 
as  bad  as  before. 

In  the  snmmer  of  1775  (we  think  it  must  have  been  at  that 
time),  jnst  before  he  went  up  to  enter  Dartmouth  College,  he 
was  witness  to  an  impressive  scene.  It  had  become  plain  that 
a  war  with  the  mother  country  was  inevitable.  Jonathan 
Trumbull  was  Colonial  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  his  house 
was  at  Lebanon.  By  the  Charter  of  Connecticut,  obtained  by 
the  younger  John  Winthrop,  of  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  chose  their  own  governors  and  England 
held  no  veto  upon  their  choice.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  all 
the  thirteen  colonies  the  only  governor  who  heartily  stood 
with  the  people  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  against  the 
crown,  was  Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut.  So  he 
became  the  right-hand  man  of  Washington.  He  was  first 
elected  Governor  in  1769,  and  annually  re-elected  till  1783. 
His  administration  therefore  covered  the  whole  period  of  the 
war,  and  his  services  were  invaluable.  Turning  to  Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Biography  to  refresh  our  memory  on  certain 
points  connected  with  Governor  Trumbull's  public  life,  we 
find  that  this  biographical  repository  gives  him  four  lines  in  a 
column,  of  which  there  are  two  on  a  page.  And  yet  we  doubt 
if  any  man  in  the  country  except  "Washington  had  a  larger  in- 
fluence in  securing  our  national  liberty.  So  biographical  dic- 
tionaries are  often  compiled.  Some  obscure  editor  of  a  Lon- 
don newspaper,  or  petty  dramatist  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
will  have  ten  times  or  forty  times  as  much  space  given  him  aa 
one  of  the  chief  actors  in  our  national  history. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  struggle  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  had  been  appointed  in  Connecticut,  and  the  day  was  to 
be  specially  observed  in  Lebanon,  the  home  of  the  Governor. 
The  members  of  his  council  were  to  be  there,  and  they  with 
Governor  Trumbull  were  to  go  in  procession  to  the  church, 
dressed  in  black.  We  had  not  then  severed  our  connection 
with  Great  Britain.  There  were  far  more  forms  and  cere, 
monies  and  dress  occasions  under  our  colonial  rule  than  after 
our  independence  was  established ;  we  followed  then  the  habits 
of  the  mother  country.  Hebron  was  about  ten  miles  oflE  from 
that  stately  elevation  where  the  ancient  town  of  Lebanon  was 
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planted.  Young  Peters  cotild  not  afford  to  lose  the  interesting 
services  there  to  be  held,  and  he  walked  the  whole  way  in  that 
land  of  valleys  and  high  hills.  Many  people  flocked  thither 
from  the  surrounding  country. 

The  minister  of  Lebanon  at  that  time  was  Rev.  Solomon 
Williams,  D.D.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  Con- 
necticut. In  1775  he  was  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  ministry 
in  that  town,  and  he  died  the  February  following  in  the  sev- 
enty-sixth year  of  his  age.  But  he  it  was  that  oflSciated  in  the 
religious  services  of  that  day,  and  he  so  conducted  them  that, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  General  Peters,  a  profound  im- 
pression was  made  upon  his  audience. 

In  telling  the  story,  he  used  to  dwell  especially  upon  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  people  by  the  reading  of  and  com- 
menting upon  some  verses  out  of  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  it  he  will  see 
how  well  fitted  it  was  in  some  of  its  passages  to  play  into  the 
emotions  of  that  hour.  The  verses  which  he  particularly  re- 
membered were  the  12th  and  13th : 

''  O  our  Gk>d,  wilt  thou  not  judge  them  ?  for  we  have  no  might  against 
this  great  company  that  cometh  against  us,  neither  know  we  what  to 
do  :  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee. 

*'  And  all  Judah  stood  before  the  Lord  with  their  little  ones,  their 
wives  and  their  children." ' 

The  audience  wept,  and  said  General  Peters,  "  I  cried  too." 
Then  Dr.  Williams  turned  to  some  of  the  more  ringing  and 
heroic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament : 

"Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 

'*  Cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  have  done  unto  this  day. 

"For  the  Lord  hath  driven  out  from  before  you  great  nations  and 
strong  :  but  as  for  you,  no  man  hath  been  able  to  stand  before  you  unto 
this  day. 

"  One  man  of  you  shall  chase  a  thousand,  for  the  Lord  your  Qod  he 
it  is  that  fighteth  for  you  as  he  hath  promised  you." 

"  And  then,"  said  General  Peters,  as  he  told  the  story,  "  I 
felt  strong  enough  to  whip  a  thousand  of  those  regulars." 
In  the  autumn  of  1775  young  Peters  entered  Dartmouth 
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College.  This  institntion  was  so  far  away  in  the  wildemesft 
that  it  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  interrupted  in  its  work,  as 
were  Harvard  and  Tale  Colleges,  lying  near  the  seaboard.  In- 
deed, in  the  early  years  of  the  war  everything  was  very  quiet 
about  the  infant  college  at  Hanover.  But  at  length  in  1777, 
when  Burgoyne  was  making  his  great  movement  down  from 
the  Canada  frontier,  all  these  northwestern  portions  of  New 
England  were  thrown  into  an  immense  stir  and  excitement. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  in  1780,  Eoyalton,  Vt., 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops,  and  young  Peters  marched 
at  the  head  of  six  companies  of  militia  for  help  and  defence. 
On  arriving  at  Eoyalton  he  was  made  aid  to  Major-General 
Jacob  Bailey,  and  held  this  ojBBice  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  "Wentworth,  N.  H.  He  had  much  to 
do  in  organizing  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  after  twenty 
years'  service  in  this  department  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  He  was  publicly  connected  with  the  long 
contest  about  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  was  a  member  of 
conventions  and  legislatures  for  several  years,  until  these  ques- 
tions were  settled  by  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Vermont  in 
1791.  He  afterwards  held  many  important  oflSces  during  his 
residence  in  New  Hampshire,  which  continued  until  1821. 
Here  his  nine  children  were  born  and  reared.  Here  the  wife 
of  his  youth — Mary  Eogers — died  in  1819.  In  1821  he  was 
again  united  in  marriage,  as  before  stated,  with  Mrs.  Gurley, 
and  returned  to  Connecticut,'  making  his  home  in  Lebanon 
(Exeter  Parish)  until  near  the  time  of  his  death.  He  spent  the 
last  winter  of  his  life  with  his  son  in  New  York,  and  there 
died,  having  survived  his  second  wife  several  years. 

This  rapid  review  will  show  how  wide  had  been  Iris  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  public  men  and  public 
events,  and  he  had  used  this  opportunity  to  the  full.  He  was 
a  perfect  storehouse  of  information  in  reference  to  the  exciting 
'scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  his  narrative  was  con- 
stantly enlivened  by  his  native  wit  and  his  quaint  anecdotes. 

Let  us  return  a  moment  to  Lebanon  and  to  Governor  Trum- 
bull. That  ancient  town,  which  now  sits  in  silence  on  the  hills, 
has  a  story  to  tell  which  few  country  townships  in  New  Eng- 
land can  be  entitled  to  relate.     Other  sections  of  our  New 
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England  population  have  been  prolific  in  dlBtingniahed  men, 
but  Lebanon  stands  among  the  very  foremost  in  this  regard. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  no  other  town,  of  like  population,  that  can 
quite  equal  her  in  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  men  whom 
she  has  given  to  the  public  service  of  the  State  and  country. 
The  neighboring  town  of  Norwich  and  some  of  the  towns  in 
Litchfield  County  have  been  remarkable  in  this  same  line.  But 
Lebanon  gave  the  governor  to  Connecticut — Jonathan  Trum- 
bull— through  all  the  long  and  trying  years  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  She  gave  the  governor  to  Connecticut — ^William 
A.  Buckingham — ^through  the  eventful  years  of  the  War  of  the 
Kebellion.  Both  of  them  were  models  for  wisdom  and  effi- 
ciency. She  gave  to  New  England,  and  to  Boston  especially, 
the  man  who  is  generally  reputed  our  greatest  jurist — Jeremiah 
Mason.  She  gave  to  the  country  William  Williams,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  She  gave  a  second 
Jonathan  Trumbull  to  be  governor  of  Connecticut  for  eleven 
consecutive  years.  He  was,  besides,  a  member  of  Congress, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  She  gave  to  the  world  of  art  the  painter  John 
Trumbull.  She  gave  Clark  Bissell,  LL.D.,  to  be  another  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Kent  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Tale  Law  School.  Col.  Joseph  Trumbull,  of 
Lebanon,  was  Commissary-General  in  the  Revolutionary  Array, 
and  Joseph  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
State  legislator,  also  Governor  of  Connecticut,  who  died  at 
Hartford  in  1861.  Henry  H,  Gurley,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Louisiana  from  1823  to  1831  was  a  native  of  Lebanon. 
Charles  Marsh,  LKD.,  the  leading  lawyer  in  Vermont  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from 
that  State,  wafl  one  of  the  Lebanon  boys,  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth. Hon.  Nelson  Dewey,  first  State  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin, was  also  a  native  of  Lebanon.  Other  honorable  names 
could  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice. 

She  has  furnished  eminent  divines  and  theologians  in  rich 
profusion,  including  such  names  as  John  Smalley,  D.D.,  of 
Berlin,  Conn.;  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Joseph  Lyman,  D.D.,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.;  Eliphalet  Williams, 
D.D.,  of  East  Hartford,  Conn.;  Walter  Harris,  D.D.,  of  Dun- 
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barton,  N.  H.;  Elijah  Parish,  D.D.,  of  Byfield,  Mass.;  Ealph 
E.  Giirley,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Eev.  William  Robin- 
son, for  forty-one  years  the  pastor  at  Southington,  Conn.;  Eev. 
John  Eobinson,  pastor  at  Westborough,  Mass.;  Eev.  David 
Huntington,  pastor  at  Marlborough,  Middletown,  and  Lyme, 
Conn.;  Eev.  Flavel  Bascom,  D.D.,  of  Hinsdale,  111.;  William 
Lyman,  D.D.,  of  East  Haddam,  Conn.;  Eev.  Orin  Fowler,  pas- 
tor at  Fall  Eiver,  Mass.,  where  he  was  elected  member  of  Con- 
gress ;  Samuel  G.  Buckingham,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Selden  Haines,  D.D.,  of 'Eome,  N.  Y.;  Eev.  Dan  Huntington, 
pastor  at  Litchfield  and  Middletown,  Conn.,  who  passed  his  old 
age  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  (father 
of  Frederic  Dan  Huntington,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Central  New 
York);  Eev.  Bezaleel  Finneo,  a  more  than  fifty  years'  minister 
at  Milford,  Conn.;  Eev.  Diodate  Brockway,  a  fifty  years'  min- 
ister at  Ellington,  Conn.;  Eev.  Shubael  Bartlett,  a  fifty  years' 
minister  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.;  Eev.  John  Wheelock,  LL.D., 
second  President  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Eev.  John  Bartlett,  a 
fifty  years'  minister  in  diflEerent  parishes  of  Connecticut ;  Eev. 
Timothy  Stone,  a  fifty  years'  minister  in  different  Connecticut 
parishes ;  Eev.  Daniel  Hunt,  of  Pomfret,  Conn.;  Eev.  Joel 
West,  of  East  Hampton,  Conn.;  Eev.  Alfred  Wright,  Mission- 
ary to  the  Choctaws ;  Eev.  Salmon  McCall,  of  East  Haddam, 
Conn.     These  are  not  all,  but  enough  to  justify  our  claim. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  revolutionary  governor  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  himself  educated  for  the  ministry.  If  one  will  turn 
to  page  339  of  "  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Connecticut "  he  will  find  that  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Wil- 
liam Metcalfe  were  examined  together  before  the  Windham 
Association  of  Ministers  and  a  license  to  preach  was  given 
them  October  13,  1730.  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  WiUiam 
Metcalfe  were  both  natives  of  Lebanon,  and  there  must  have 
been  a  peculiar  intimacy  and  friendship  between  them.  If 
one  will  turn  to  the  Harvard  College  Triennial  for  the  year 
1727  he  will  find  these  two  names  standing  side  by  side  in  the 
class  for  that  year.  They  would  not  be  side  by  side  alphar 
betically,  but  the  names  of  men  both  at  Harvard  and  Yale 
were  in  those  years  placed  upon  the  catalogues  according  to 
their  supposed  family  dignity  and  rank,  and  these  two  young 
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men  muBt  have  been  regarded  as  essentially  alike  in  this 
respect ;  the  two  names  are  together  on  the  catalogue,  Metcalfe's 
name  following  that  of  Trumbnll's.  Nor  did  the  companion- 
ship stop  here.  When  Trumbull  turned  aside  from  the  min- 
istry to  attend  to  his  father's  affairs  William  Metcalfe,  for  some 
reason,  turned  aside  also.  He  married,  October  25,  1737,  Abi- 
gail Edwards,  the  sixth  daughter  of  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  of 
East  Windsor,  and  sister  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  North- 
ampton. Mr.  Metcalfe,  like  Mr.  Trumbull,  was  soon  called  to 
take  part  in  civil  affairs.  For  a  long  course  of  years  he  was 
one  of  the  honored  magistrates  of  Windham  county  and  died 
in  1773. 

There  is  one  more  interesting  coincidence  in  this  connection. 
The  class  of  1727  at  Harvard,  of  which  Trumbull  and  Metcalfe 
were  members,  numbered  also  among  its  students  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  who  was  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  years  just  before  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  in  1774,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  stormy 
wrath  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  take  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, while  his  classmate  at  Lebanon,  governor  of  Connecticut, 
was  the  honored  friend  of  Washington,  and  was  most  wisely 
and  industriously  employed  in  working  out  the  problem  of 
American  liberty. 

There  were  strange  guests  at  the  house  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull during  those  revolutionary  years — messengers  from  the 
army,  express  riders  waiting  for  dispatches,  British  oflicers 
who  were  prisoners  of  war  sent  there  for  safe  keeping,  French 
officers,  our  allies  and  helpers.  Whoever  might  be  at  the 
governor's  table  the  blessing  was  duly  invoked  upon  the 
food  and  thanks  returned  when  the  meal  was  done.  He  was 
a  man,  however,  who  could  thus  regulate  his  household  re- 
ligiously, could  say  a  serious  word  by  tongue  or  pen  without 
having  it  seem  like  cant.  His  truth  and  sincerity  were  un- 
mistakable. Other  most  distinguished  men  in  Connecticut 
studied  for  the  ministry  before  entering  upon  public  civil  Kf e. 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Jere- 
miah Mason,  the  eminent  jurist  already  spoken  of,  were  theo- 
logical students  in  the  family  of  John  Smalley,  D.D.,  of  New 
Britain,  Ct.,  after  they  had  finished  their  college  studies  at 
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Yale  and  before  setting  out  upon  those  pathways  of  eminence 
which  both  of  them  afterwards  trod. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  also  to  recall  the  fact  that 
£ev.  Gurdon  SaltonstaU,  who  had  been  for  sixteen  years  the 
pastor  of  the  first  church  in  New  London,  was  chosen  colonial- 
governor  of  Connecticut  in  1707,  and  was  afterwards  re-elected 
year  by  year  until  his  death,  in  1724,  having  served  his  genera- 
tion as  minister  and  as  governor  about  an  equal  number  of 
years. 
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abticlb  n.— the  relations  of  the  church  to 

THE  COLORED  RACE. 

Rbv.  Dr.  J.  L.  Tucker's  speech  before  the  Episcopal 
charoh  congress,  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  last  October,  on  the  sub- 
ject set  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  together  with  letters  of 
endorsement  from  bishops,  rectors,  judges,  physicians,  and 
others — seventy-two  in  all — and  two  or  three  pages  of  adverse 
criticism  from  the  colored  citizens  of  Jackson,  Mis&,  the  home 
of  Dr.  Tacker  at  the  time  he  made  the  speech,  makes  a  pam- 
phlet of  ninety-one  pages.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Tacker  is  a 
young  man  and  of  Northern  birth ;  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  th& 
Confederate  army ;  then  a  planter  in  Mississippi ;  then  a  deacon 
and  a  priest  in  Columbos,  and  afterwards  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
then  a  rector  in  Jackson,  Miss. ;  and  that,  in  all  these  years  of 
his  being  a  planter  and  preacher,  he  had  large  numbers  of  the 
colored  people  under  his  instruction.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this  opportunity  to  know  this  people  and  their  needs,  and  his 
professions  of  deep  interest  in  their  material  and  spiritual  well- 
being,  there  are  some  important  questions  presented,  some^ 
grave  things  asserted,  assumed,  or  implied,  in  that  speech,  on 
which  I  think  the  able  author  is  quite  mistaken. 

1.  The  first  sad  mistake  of  his,  which  I  will  mention,  has 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  native  African.  He  seems  ta 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  paint  that  character  as  black  as 
possible,  "in  order  to  properly  estimate  the  progress  the  race 
has  made  in  this  country."  So  he  says,  in  Africa,  "Human 
life  has  no  sacredness,  and  men,  women,  and  children  are  slain 
as  beasts  are,  and  even  more  carelessly  as  less  valuable.  Hu- 
man suffering  excites  no  pity,  and  blood  flows  like  water."  .  .  . 
"that  what  we  call  morality,  whether  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  or  in  the  sense  of  truthfulness  or  in  the  sense  of  honesty^ 
has  no  lodgment  whatever  in  the  native  African  breast;"  and 
that  they  have  "no  words  to  express  the  ideas  of  gratitude,  of 
generosity,  of  industry,  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  modesty,  gen- 
tleness and  virtua"    Now,  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
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sort,  is  the  very  height  of  hyperbole,  the  farthest  possible  from 
the  truth.  There  is  as  much  of  humanity,  kindness,  parental 
and  filial  affection,  and  every  kindred  virtue  among  the  natives 
of  Africa,  where  the  blight  and  curse  of  foreign  influence,  in 
the  way  of  rum,  the  slave  trade,  and  other  evils,  have  not  been 
felt,  as  could  ever  be  found  in  any  race  without  the  gospel. 
If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  African.  During 
my  residence  of  fifteen  years  among  them,  I  made  the  study  of 
African  character  and  language  a  specialty,  had  a  large  corres- 
pondence with  missionaries  and  scholars  in  all  parts  of  that 
land',  took  pains  to  get  a  copy  of  every  grammar,  dictionary, 
<5omparative  vocabulary,  or  other  African  book  that  I  could 
find  ;  and  I  believe  words  representing  the  ideas  above  named 
may  be  found  in  every  language  and  every  dialect  on  that 
continent  As  to  honesty,  among  the  tribes  with  which  I  was 
acquainted,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  almost  all  that  I  had  was 
within  their  easy  reach,  day  and  night,  for  all  the  years  I  was 
there;  and  yet  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  ever  lost  an 
ear  of  corn,  a  chicken,  a  hatchet,  or  a  sixpence  worth  of  any- 
thing through  their  stealing  during  all  that  time.  As  to  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  in  many  respects  they  would  put  to 
shame  the  people  in  any  part  of  this  land  of  ours.  I  believe, 
and  I  say  deliberately,  that,  in  proportion  to  population,  there 
are,  to-day,  ten  illegitimate  births  here  in  New  England  where 
there  was  ever  one  in  Zululand  and  among  the  tribes  adjoin- 
ing, previous  to  the  incoming  of  the  Dutch  and  English.  I 
could  give  many  proofs  of  all  this,  and  say  much  more,  were  it 
necessary  and  space  would  allow.  Possibly  the  Zulus  may  be 
somewhat  ahead  of  other  African  tribes  on  points  here  named ; 
and  yet  they  seem  to  stand  not  alone.  Rev.  Dr.  Orummell,  for 
many  years  college  professor  and  rector  of  a  parish  in  Liberia, 
says :  "  All  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  family  tie  and 
the  marriage  bond  are  as  strong  as  among  any  other  primitive 
people."  "Their  maidenly  virtue,  the  instinct  to  chastity,  is 
a  marvel."  "I  venture  the  assertion  that  anyone  walking 
through  Pall  Mall,  London,  or  Broadway,  New  York,  for  a 
week,  would  see  more  indecency  in  look  and  act  than  he  could 
discover  in  an  African  town  in  a  dozen  yeara" 

2.  Dr.  Tucker  alleges  that  the  colored  people  in  the  South 
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are  grossly  immoral  and  given  to  lying  and  stealing.  If  he 
had  made  some  deserved  exception  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  and  restraints  of  the  gospel,  by 
good  mission  work  among  them,  since  the  days  of  their  bond- 
age, his  charge  would  have  been  more  discriminating  and  just 
But,  suppose  we  admit  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  vices  he 
avers, — whence  came  it?  Not  from  Africa, — that  is  certain. 
But  why  ask,  whence  came  these  alleged  excesses?  Was 
there  ever  such  a  school  in  all  the  world  for  begetting  and 
intensifying  the  evils  above  named,  as  the  system  of  American 
slavery  in  which  the  colored  people  were  held  for  six  genera- 
tions ?  On  this  point,  out  of  Dr.  Tucker*s  own  mouth  I  have 
all  the  proof  I  need.  Take  his  oft  repeated  charge  of  gross  im- 
morality. By  his  own  answer  to  his  own  question,  "  Whence 
came  so  many  mulattoes  ?*'  in  a  quite  minute  detail  he  shows 
how  the  familiarity  and  "intrigues  which  the  white  men"  had, 
continuously,  for  all  those  long  years,  with  the  black  women, 
wrought  in  them,  as  he  says,  "the  utter  destruction  of  the  very 
sense  of  virtue."  And,  "Again,"  he  says,  "they  had  but  little 
security  for  permanence  when  they  did  marry.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  slavery  that  families  should  be  separated,, 
husbands  and  wives  and  children  sold  apart  from  each  other. 
The  gigantic  wrong  includes  all  lesser  wronga  I  cannot  speak 
at  length  upon  this  point,  for  it  involves  facts  which  will  nut 
bear  publicity.  To  my  mind  their  present  moral  condition  in 
this  matter  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  is  but  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  training  of  slavery  upon  the  habits  of  the  native 
Africana"  Leave  o£f  the  last  clause  the  words  following 
"  slavery,"  and  he  is  right. 

Another  divine,  himself  a  coal-black  negro,  yet  now  a  rector 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
speaking  of  "  the  licentious  and  demoralizing  nature  of  slavery,"^ 
and  of  the  bad  class  of  slave-holders,  says :  "  They  herded  their 
slaves  together  like  animals.  They  were  allowed  to  breed  like 
cattle.  The  marriage  relation  was  utterly  disregarded.  All 
through  the  rural  districts,  on  numerous  plantations,  the  slaves 
for  generations  merely  mated  and  cohabited,  as  beasts.  They 
were  separated  at  convenience,  caprice,  or  at  the  call  of  interest. 
When  separated,  each  took  up  with  other  men  or  women  as 
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last  or  inclination  prompted.  Masters  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel  taught  their  slaves,  not  only  that  there  was  no  sin  in 
«aeh  alliances,  but  that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  new  alliances 
and  exercise  the  animal  function  of  breeding." 

3.  Dr.  Tucker  says  nothing  of  any  consequence  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  colored  people  by  Northern  beneficence, 
excef>t  to  make  them  worse; — that  in  the  churches  built  by 
Northern  men  and  money  ''there  is  no  religion,"  at  least  none 
of  a  true,  practical,  godly  sort;  that  these  churches  are  "strong- 
holds, meant  indeed  for  God,  but  really  occupied  by  the  devil 
in  disguise;*'  that  all  money  from  the  North,  ** every  dollar  of 
it,"  that  was  not  given  into  **the  control"  of  the  Southern 
whiles,  "has  been  wasted,"  or  has  only  gone  to  "build  up  the 
kingdom  of  evil."  Now,  all  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
same  kind,  I  repudiate  as  false  and  slanderous.  Of  mission 
work  of  one  kind  or  another,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
course  of  forty  years,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal.  I  have  also 
read  something  about  it.  Indeed,  with  my  own  eyes  I  have 
«cen  mission  stations  and  fair  specimens  of  mission  work  under 
the  auspices  of  almost  every  society  in  the  world.  I  have  also 
«een  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  among 
the  Freedmen.  And  my  belief,  my  most  deliberate  testimony 
is,  that  Dr.  Tucker  may  go  the  world  over,  time  through,  and 
ransack  all  history,  and  not  be  able  to  point  me  to  a  time  or 
place  where,  in  proportion  to  means  employed,  work  and  money 
have  yielded  a  surer,  richer,  speedier  return  of  good  than  the 
money,  labors,  and  prayers  of  this  Association,  its  patrons  and 
workers,  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South  since  iheir 
•emancipation  two  decades  ago. 

4.  Against  the  missionaries  that  have  been  sent  from  the 
North  to  labor  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  Dr. 
Tucker  brings  the  strange  accusation  that  they  are  wanting  in 
tact,  ability,  and  good  sense  to  "know  what  they  are  about, 
know  how  to  reach  the  colored  people,"  "how  to  deal  with 
them," — that  they  "barely  know  a  Negro  when  they  see  him." 
Well,  I  am  told  there  is  many  a  Negro  in  the  Sooth,  to-day, 
about  whom  even  those  to  the  manor  bom  are  often  puzzled 
beyond  measure,  and  can  only  tell  whether  he  is  colored  or  not 
l3y  tracing  his  genealogy  and  finding  out  who  his  mother  was. 
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But  why  should  Dr.  Tucker,  who  himself  is  said  to  be  "a  very 
young  man  and  of  Northern  birth,"  be  belter  able  than  other 
Northerners  to  tell  a  Negro  when  he  sees  him,  or  better  able  to 
tell  how  to  reach  and  deal  with  him  when  he  is  known  ? 

« In  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  GaBsar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?' 

If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  at  least  one  Northern  missionary  in 
the  South,  now  ibr  some  years  president  of  a  college  of  four 
hundred  students,  who  began  the  work  of  teaching  colored 
people  (here  in  the  North)  before  Dr.  Tucker  was  bom. 
Another  of  our  missionaries,  himself  of  Southern  origin,  was 
doing  good  mission  work  in  the  South,  and  getting  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Negro,  long  before  the  war.  Some  of  the  others  were 
chaplains,  generals,  or  other  officers  of  colored  regiments  in  the 
war.  Yankees  are  generally  supposed  to  be  at  least  equal  to 
most  other  people  in  tact,  talent,  and  common  sense,  and  why 
should  they  all  lose  their  wits  so  quick  when  they  go  South  as 
missionaries?  Going  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  have 
shown  such  wisdom  and  ability  in  mission  work  as  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  and  praise  of  distinguished  men,  English, 
French,  German,  consuls,  governors,  generals,  civilians,  schol- 
ars, tourists, — why  should  the  crossing  of  "Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line"  make  such  a  difference  in  them?  I  have  seen  many 
missionaries,  at  their  work,  from  other  lands, — ^good  men  and 
women  from  out  of  every  Christian  country.  I  have  also  seen 
many  of  the  missionaries,  good  men  and  women,  from  the 
North  in  the  South,  at  their  homes  here,  at  their  work  there, 
and  believe  them  to  be  the  peers  of  the  best  the  world  knows 
to-day.  And  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  by  the  work  they  do, 
**by  their  fruits,"  then,  as  I  have  before  said,  they  are  second 
to  none  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  on  earth. 

5.  The  counterpart  of  the  above  charge  of  Northern  incom- 
petence is,  that  the  Southern  white  people  alone  are  qualified 
for  good  mission  work  among  the  Freedraen,  and  that  we  must 
put  all  our  money  into  their  hands.  Hence  the  Doctor's  man- 
date: "Send  no  more  Northern  missionaries  down  here  who 
barely  know  a  Negro  when  they  see  him.  Work  through  the 
church  South,  and  be  not  too  close-handed  to  do  something  for 
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your  workers  also."  '*  The  Southern  white  people  who  know 
all  about  the  race  and  how  to  deal  with  them,  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  work  judiciously  to  lay  sure  foundations/'  But 
what  have  the  Southern  whites  done  to  prove  their  fitness  for 
this  work?  They  have  had  the  colored  people  in  hand,  on 
their  farms,  in  their  families,  for  more  than  six  generations, — 
had  them  utterly  dissevered  from  Africa,  away  from  pagan 
surroundings  and  entanglements,  all  unsophisticated,  as  they 
were  when  they  came,  docile,  impressible,  plastic,  dependent, 
as  children, — and  had  them  all  to  themselves,  to  their  own 
exclusive  teaching,  treatment,  training,  in  all  things.  And 
what  was  the  outcome  of  all  these  long  years  of  control  and 
molding?  Why,  simply  this,  that  the  poor  African's  original 
heathenism  was  made  twice  more  corrupt  and  wicked  than  it 
was  in  the  start, — was  simply  supplemented  and  intensified  by 
all  the  arts  and  vices  of  a  corrupt  civilization.  Even  his  relig- 
ion, according  to  Dr.  Tucker's  own  showing,  in  diflferent  parts 
of  his  speech,  and  in  his  own  words,  became  "an  outward  form 
of  Christianity  with  an  inner  substance  of  full  licence  given  to 
all  desires  and  passions."  With  the  teaching  they  had,  as  he 
says,  they  "quickly  learned  to  conceal,"  "learned  lying,  steal 
ing,  and  adultery,"  became  "hypocrites"  without  knowing  it. 
Why,  in  Dr.  Tucker's  first  acquaintance  with  them,  in  his  fii-Pt 
eflfort  to  teach  some  fifty  of  them  on  his  plantation,  "just  after 
the  war,  in  1866,"  he  found  them  as  ignorant  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments as  they  were  of  the  Koran.  An  attempt  of  his  to 
"  read  and  explain"  to  them  the  Decalogue,  one  Sabbath  after- 
noon, "  broke  up  the  school.  The  men  were  sullen  and  would 
not  talk,  but  the  women  were  outspoken  and  indignant."  They 
all  went  off  in  a  huff.  "  Dat  mought  be  white  folks'  Bible,  but 
't  worn't  no  hones*  Bible.  Moses  never  spoke  no  sich  trash. 
T  worn't  no  sort  a  'ligion  fur  black  folks."  "The  colored 
people,"  says  Dr.  Tucker,  "  did  not  believe  that  religion  had 
anything  to  do  with  conduct  and  resented  any  attempt  to  con- 
vince them  of  it" 

Now,  does  all  this  sad  fruit  of  the  absolute  control  and  train- 
ing which  the  southern  whites  had  over  the  negro,  for  long 
generations,  commend  them  very  highly  as  the  "only  ones" 
who  know  how  to  deal  with  him  and  work  for  him  ?    Does  it 
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afford  a  good  recommendation, — much  encouragement  for  us 
to  work  solely  through  them,  as  Dr.  Tucker  demands,  and  put 
"every  dollar"  of  our  money  into  their  "control?"  I  know 
there  are  good  men  in  the  South,  and  always  have  been, — good 
and  true  friends  of  the  colored  man,  deeply  interested  in  his 
welfare.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  number  of  such  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  that  Dr.  Tucker,  with  all  his  mistaken 
ideas,  is  one  of  them.  But,  taking  the  southern  whites  as  a 
whole,  or  as  they  average,  what  do  they  know,  or  think,  or  be- 
lieve, or  what  have  they  done,  to  give  them  special  fitness  for 
mission  work  and  to  be  the  absolute  almoners  of  our  bounty, 
in  behalf  of  the  black  man  ?  Always  regarding  and  treating 
him  as  an  inferior,  working  for  him  condescendingly,  if  at  all ; 
disposed  to  approach  him  in  a  manner  that,  to  all  others,  seems 
alike  insulting  to  the  race  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  adopting  a  method  of  dealing  with  him,  if  they  adopt  Dr. 
Tucker's  plan  of  labor,  that  would  degrade  him  were  he  to 
accept  it;  often  reproaching  him  for  the  awful  moral  debase- 
ment, to  the  extreme  depths  of  which  he  was  plunged  by  their 
trampling,  for  two  centuries,  on  all  the  sacred  rights  and  duties 
of  his  social  and  domestic  life ;  holding  him  up,  ofttimes,  to 
scorn,  because  of  his  alleged  promiscuous  animalism,  which 
came  of  their  annihilating  the  family  in  his  race ;  and  now  lift- 
ing up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  because  he  calls  his  old 
heathenism  by  a  Christian  name,  when  he  was  trained  to  it  by 
their  persistently  withholding  from  him  the  key  of  knowledge 
for  all  the  generations  of  his  bondage,  and  compelling  him  to 
live  in  continuous  violation  of  all  the  commands  of  the  Deca- 
logue ;  and,  finally,  suflFering  two  decades  to  pass  without  mak- 
ing any  great  effort  to  deliver  him  out  of  all  his  distresses, 
often  hindering  him  in  his  own  struggles  to  rise,  often  sadly 
ignoring,  ostracising  those  who  went  down  to  do  him  good, — 
that  Dr.  Tucker  should  judge  men  of  such  antecedents,  senti- 
ments and  proclivities  either  fitted  or  available  for  good  mission 
work  among  the  Freedmen,  or  think  the  Freedmen  would  ever 
be  willing  to  accept  the  treatment  and  teachings  of  such  men, 
shows  how  little  he  as  yet  understands  human  nature,  espe- 
cially how  "  barely  he  knows  a  Negro  when  he  sees  him,"  and 
how  utterly  ignorant  he  is  of  the  first  conditions  of  success  in 
VOL.  VI.  49 
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religious  and  educational  work  among  any  people.  No  won- 
der that,  in  his  "  appeal"  to  us  of  the  North  for  means,  he  in- 
sists upon  our  doing  as  much  for  the  white  people,  "the 
workers,"  as  we  do  for  the  work,  "  if  we  would  chain  them  to 
it  and  make  them  enthusiastic  over  it"  But,  in  missions,  the 
men  who  have  to  be  "  chained  to  the  work"  by  such  considera- 
tions, or  by  any  thing  save  by  the  simple  love  of  it,  as  done  to 
Christ  and  his  poor,  will  never  be  either  very  enthusiastic  or 
very  successful. 

Another  mistake  which  Dr.  Tucker  makes,  the  greatest  and 
most  fatal  of  all,  and  the  last  I  will  name, — indeed  one  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  is  his  adopting  and  urging  the 
"color-line"  as  a  base  or  condition  of  all  educational  and  re- 
ligious work  in  the  South.  His  "  plan"  of  separate  schools, 
separate  churches, — a  school  and  a  church  on  one  side  of  the 
street  for  the  whites,  a  school  and  a  church  on  the  other  for  the 
blacks,  though  one  school  and  one  church  were  enough  for 
both, — a  double  system  with,  as  he  says,  "  double  the  expense," 
— such  a  plan,  if  adopted  and  acted  upon,  even  for  a  time, 
would  be  found  equally  damaging, — just  as  slavery  was, — ^to 
both  races  and  all  classes,  intolerable,  impracticable,  and 
doomed  to  an  ultimate,  ignominious  failure ;  being,  as  it  would 
be,  equally  opposed  to  the  word  of  God,  especiaJly  to  the  ex- 
ample of  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  teachings  of  bis  apostles,  to 
the  genius  of  all  our  time-honored  institutions,  to  the  best 
phase  of  the  in-coming  and  on-going  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to 
all  the  essential,  undying  elements,  best  instincts,  and  holiest 
aspirations  of  our  common  humanity. 
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abticlb  m.— revival  experiences  during  the 

GREAT    AWAKENING    IN    1741-44,   IN  NEW   LON- 
DON COUNTY. 

/  Thb  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  was  the  minister  of  the  church 
in  Lyme,  west  parish,  from  1730  until  1745.  Shortly  after  bis 
settlement  there  was  "  a  great  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  people.  There  appeared  to  be  an  uncommon  attention  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  a  disposition  to  hearken  to 
advice,  and  a  remarkable  concern  about  salvation."  Mr.  Par- 
sons says :  "  I  urged  them  very  much  to  works,  and  gave  it  as 
my  opinion  that  such  awakened  souls  ought  to  attend  upon  the 
Lord's  supper.  And  in  less  than  ten  months  fifty-two  persons 
were  added  to  the  church,  and  several  whole  families  baptized." 
"But,"  he  adds,  "although  there  was  such  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
considerable  harvest  of  souls,  I  have  no  special  reasons  to  make 
me  think  that  many  were  savingly  converted  to  God  in  that 
season  of  concern." 

The  letters  from  which  these  sentences  and  the  following  ac- 
count are  taken  were  written  thirteen  years  after  this  first 
awakening  in  the  parish ;  and  although  at  the  time,  Mr.  Par- 
sons was  satisfied  with  the  simple  desire  of  people  to  unite  with 
the  church,  he  afterwards  expresses  doubts  as  to  their  conver- 
sion, requiring  those  who  came  to  the  church  to  relate  their  ex- 
periences of  religion  ;  which  were  certainly  remarkable,  accor- 
ding to  his  account  of  them  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston. 
In  these  letters  he  accuses  himself  of  "being  "  greatly  in  love  with 
Arminian  principles,"  and  of  "especially  abhorring  the  doctrine 
of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,"  at  the  time  of  this  first  revival 
in  1781,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  "that  might  be  one 
reason  why  awakened  souls  fell  short  of  a  saving  change,  and 
settled  down  upon  the  righteousness  of  the  law."  He  re- 
nounced Arminian  principles  however,  and  turned  "  quite 
about  in  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,"  and  having  changed  his  opinions  he  changed  his  style 
of  preaching,  which,  together  with  the  accounts  that  came  to 
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the  parish,  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  labors,  caused  an  unasual  inter- 
est in  religion ;  the  account  of  which  is  given  by  him  to  Mr. 
Prince,  in  April,  1744,  when  there  were,  he  says,  "  upwards  of 
of  eighty  families  belonging  to  our  congregation,  besides  some 
Bapiista  within  the  parish  bounds."  Mr.  Griswold,  who  was 
then  settled  in  the  East  Parish,  now  East  Lyme,  says  there  were 
then  in  his  parish  "  betwixt  sixty  and  seventy  families,  leaving 
out  the  Churchmen  and  Baptists" 

This  droll  way  of  "  leaving  out"  Churchmen  and  Baptists, 
prevents  our  knowing  how  large  a  proportion  .of  the  population 
they  formed  ;  but  indicates  that  they  held  aloof  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Congregationalists,  and  did  not  sympathise  with 
them  in  their  extraordinary  experiences.  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  conservatives  then  in  New  London  county,  though 
the  Congregationalists  have  changed  places  with  the  Baptists 
in  this  regard,  since  then. 

I  extract  from  the  letters  of  both  Mr.  Griswold  and  Mr.  Par- 
sons, accounts  of  the  revival  of  1741,  in  order  to  present  as 
full  a  view  of  it  as  possible.  **  We,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
country,  were  grown  very  careless  and  stupid  in  matters  of 
religion :  but  little  of  the  life  and  power  of  godliness  was  to 
be  observed  among  us ; — the  communion  was  thin,  the  world 
and  the  follies  and  vanities  prosecuted  ; — there  was  but  little 
good  discourse  to  be  observed  on  the  Lord's  day." 

If  "  thin  communions"  are  an  indication  of  the  proximity  of 
a  revival,  it  would  seem  as  though  one  were  imminent  now. 
And  in  tracing  the  events  prior  to  the  "  Great  Awakening,"  we 
find  very  much  now-a-days  so  similar  as  to  almost  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  a  general  apd  intense  revival  of  religion  in  the 
near  future.  "  Thus  things  run,  till  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield 
came  into  the  country,  and  people  began  to  talk  of  religion 
and  the  best  things."  Mr.  Parsons  took  special  interest  in 
I  Whitfield,  and  afterwards  became  his  co-laborer.  He  gave  him 
a  home  when  he  settled  in  Newburyport,  after  leaving  Lyme ; 
and  there  Whitfield  spent  his  last  days,  and  was  buried  ;  by  the 
side  of  whom  Parsons  was  laid  at  his  death.  When  people 
began  to  talk  of  Whitfield  and  his  work  Parsons  preached 
about  it,  and,  he  says,  "  this  history,  and  the  application  of  it 
in  this  sermon,  had  greater  visible  effects  upon  the  auditory, 
than  ever  I  had  seen  before." 
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"  On  the  first  of  April,  1741,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent 
preached  two  excellent  sermons  in  this  place, — which  were 
blessed  to  a  great  awakening  among  my  people ;  and  two  or 
three  were  deeply  wounded,  so  that  they  discovered  it  in  their 
looks  and  behavior.  The  concern  spread  and  increased  apace, 
and  persons  were  solicitous  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved. 
And  evening  religious  meetings  were  set  up." 

On  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Parsons  preached  in  the  East  Par- 
ish, and  there  it  was  that  the  remarkable  exhibitions  which 
characterized  the  revival,  were  first  manifested.  "  The  word 
\  fell  with  great  power  on  Sunday.  Some  had  fits,  some  fainted. 
After  this,  cryings  out  at  the  preaching  were  frequent  Out- 
crys,  fainting,  and  fits  were  oft  in  the  meetings."  **  Many  have 
had  such  discoveries  of  the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  as  to  be 
overcome,  and  to  lose  their  bodily  strength  thereby ;  which 
(latter  peculiarity)  I  think  was  observed  to  begin  toward  the 
latter  end  of  July,  1741." 

On  Sunday,  December  10,  1741,  Mr.  Griswold  preached  in 
New  London,  North  Parish,  and  on  Monday  also,  when  "  the 
distress  was  so  great  among  the  people,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  compose  and  still  them ; — within  the  space  of  about 
two  or  three  minutes  after  the  blessing  was  given  there  seemed 
to  be  a  wonderful  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit,  many  souls  in 
great  distress ;  and  about  three  or  four  hours  were  spent  in 
counselling  and  praying  with  them." 

Mr.  Parsons  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Oolman  of  Boston,  dated 
December  16th,  1741,  says  of  a  sermon  preached  May  14th  : 
**  In  the  midst  of  this  sermon,  the  Spirit  of  God  fell  upon  the 
assembly  with  great  power,  and  rode  forth  with  majesty  upon 
the  Word  of  Truth.  In  a  minute's  time  the  people  were  seem- 
ingly as  much  affected,  as  if  a  thousand  arrows  had  been  shot 
in  among  them."  And  to  Mr.  Prince  he  wrote,  "  several  told 
me  they  had  lived  for  years  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
|and  had  never  felt  the  power  of  God  upon  their  hearts  as  at 
/jthis  time.  Before,  it  was  the  cry  of  their  hearts,  *  when  will 
^the  sermon  be  over?' — but  now  the  minister  left  off  too  soon, 
and  the  time  between  sermons  was  too  long.  Sometime  in  this 
month  Mr.  Griswold  invited  me  to  preach  a  lecture  for  him, 
and  I  consented.     While  I  was  preaching  I  observed  many  of 
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the  assembly  in  tears,  and  heard  many  crying  out  in  great  bit- 
terness of  soul  When  sermon  was  over  I  could  better  take 
notice  of  the  cause ;  and  the  language  was  to  this  purpose,  viz : 
•  Alas !  Tm  undone,  I*m  undone !  0  my  sins  I  How  they  prey 
upon  my  vitals  I  What  will  become  of  me?  How  shall  I  es- 
cape the  damnation  of  hell,  who  have  spent  away  a  golden 
opportunity  under  gospel  light,  in  vanity  ?'  " 

And  further  on  he  says  of  this  sermon,  "  under  this  sermon 
many  had  their  countenances  changed ;  their  thoughts  seemed  to 
trouble  them  so  that  the  joints  of  their  loins  were  loosed,  and 
their  knees  smote  one  against  another.  Great  numbers  cried 
out  aloud  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  ;  several  stout  men  fell 
as  though  a  cannon  had  been  discharged,  and  a  ball  had  made  its 
way  through  their  hearts.  Some  young  women  were  thrown  into 
hysteric  fits.  It  seemed  a  little  resemblance  of  what  we  may  im- 
agine will  be  when  the  Great  Judge  pronounces  the  tremendous 
sentence  of  *  Go  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire.'  "  How  quaint 
is  the  expression  here  used  to  express  an  almost  universal  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  short  sermons.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the 
people  cried,  "  When  will  sermon  be  over?"  after  reading  one 
of  them  that  was  preached  in  the  Lyme  church  at  that  time. 
It  is  written  upon  small  note  paper,  and  in  such  small  charac- 
ters as  to  try  the  very  best  eyes  in  the  strongest  light.  Its 
theme  seems  better  adapted  to  a  class  of  theological  students 
than  to  a  general  audience ;  and  its  treatment  is  entirely  schol- 
arly. Not  a  single  popular  element  can  be  discovered  in  it 
except  the  text  and  that  only  at  its  head.  Its  length  is  about 
4000  words,  which  would  require  at  least  sixty  minutes  to  read, 
and  if  any  thoughts  were  uttered  extra  to  those  in  the  sermon, 
which  frequently  occurred,  the  sermon  would  extend  to  eighty 
or  ninety  minutes.  One  of  the  old  men  here  told  me  some 
years  ago,  that  he  left  the  meeting-house  one  winter's  day  after 
the  minister  had  been  preaching  an  hour,  ate  his  lunch  at  a 
neighbor's  fire-place,  filled  the  "  foot  warmer"  with  fresh  brands 
from  the  fire,  and  returned  to  hear  the  last  thirty  minutes  of 
the  preacher's  morning  sermon  on  the  "Election." 

It  is  sometimes  said  in  extenuation  of  this  old-time  custom 
that  the  preachers  then  "  preached  solid  and  substantial  matter 
to  their  people  ;"  which  is  an  insinuation  that  they  preach  the 
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very  contrary  now-a-days,  and  therefore  the  people,  not  being 
fed,  demand  brevity.  A  false  impression  exists  very  largely 
in  r^ard  to  this  matter;  from  the  reading  of  old  sermons  of 
an  hoar's  length  we  fail  to  perceive  the  greater  merit  ascribed 
to  them  over  those  of  to-day ;  they  actually  fall  below  the 
average  sermon  that  is  now  preached.  And  the  reason  why 
people  sat  through  their  tedious  delivery  in  the  cold,  cheerless 
meeting-house  of  1741,  was  because  it  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  a 
discussion  of  religious  and  theological  themes,  whereas,  now, 
the  papers  and  books  that  abound  in  every  household  give  peo- 
ple at  their  leisure  the  mental  excitement  and  friction  that  they 
had  in  former  days  only  upon  Sunday  in  the  meeting-house. 
The  almost  absurd  reverse  of  this  old-time  custom  of  long  ser- 
mons is  the  advertisement  in  N.  Y.  papers  that  the  evening 

service  at  St. Church  will  be  concluded  with  a  ten-minute 

sermon;  which  is  said  to  be  a  taking  advertisement,  filling 
many  empty  pews.  One  thing  seems  clear,  which  is,  that  a 
ten-minute  discourse  would  scarcely  produce  upon  an  assembly 
any  likeness  or  similtude  of  the  effects  resulting  from  these 
ancient  sermons  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Griswold 
expresses  the  opinion  that  these  exhibitions,  though  so  extrava- 
gant, were  the  legitimate  effects  of  the  work  of  God  upon  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  listless  people.  **  I  have  all  along  taken 
care,"  he  says  however,  **to  caution  persons  against  laying 
weight  on  crying-out,  fainting,  and  fits,  as  signs  or  marks  of 
conversion.  Conversion  may  be,  and  often  is  without  them. 
True  conversion  is  an  inward  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  turn- 
ing the  sinner  from  darkness  to  light,  from  Satan  to  God,  and 
from  Sin  to  Holiness :  it  brings  the  heart  to  embrace  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  if  these  things  are  not  wrought  in  a  person,  he  is 
not  converted,  whatever  distress  or  joy  he  may  have  had." 
Mr.  Parsons  declared,  **  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  for  any  to  conclude  persons  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  either  in  convincing  of  sin  or  in  sanc- 
tifying the  soul,  merely  because  they  cry  out  aloud,  faint  away, 
or  the  like.  Nay,  it  is  a  clear  case  that  persons  may  be  thrown 
into  hysterisms,  faintings,  outcries,  etc.,  and  that  under  the 
ministration  of  truth,  by  the  mere  power  of  imagination,  a 
sudden  fright,  or  bodily  disease."     And  yet,  he  goes  on  to  say 
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that  persons  exhibiting  these  signs  are  not  on  that  account  to 
be  suspected  of  not  having  received  the  Spirit,  for  these  signs 
may  accompany  his  visitation. 

**  Now  I  thought  the  people  in  great  danger,  and  especially 
those  that  were  most  deeply  wounded.  I  knew,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  Hell  was  in  an  uproar,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  see- 
ing his  kingdom  shaking,  he  being  in  great  danger  of  losing 
many  of  his  obedient  subjects;  so  I  spent  my  time  abroad 
among  distressed  souls,  and  others  that  fell  in  my  way  that 
were  more  lightly  touched. " 

He  giveff  it  as  his  opinion  "  that  the  concern  was  no  sudden 
fright,  nor  the  effect  of  fancy,  nor  yet  the  alone  strivings  of 
natural  conscience,  but  a  clear  and  real  sense  of  sin  and  its 
direful  consequence,  raised  in  the  mind  from  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  majesty  and  holiness  of  God,  the  purity  and  strictness 
of  the  divine  law." 

Extravagant  actions  are  not  uncommon,  but  are  rather  ex- 
pected to  accompany  revivals  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
and  conservative  people-  have  grown  very  suspicious  of  them 
inasmuch  as  the  life  and  conversation  of  those  aflFected  are  not 
changed.  I  well  remember  the  strange  and  frantic  actions  of 
people  connected  with  a  revival  in  western  New  York  years 
ago.  Women  rushed  out  of  the  church  and  through  the  streets, 
with  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  screaming  and  crying,  until 
exhausted  they  sank  down  upon  the  ground  and  were  carried 
home  by  their  friends  in  a  helpless  condition.  And  at  another 
time  in  staid  old  Connecticut,  I  remember  the  exertions  of  the 
revivalist  to  create  just  this  wild  excitement  by  his  sermons 
and  discourses.  The  meetings  were  continued  until  half  past 
nine  o'clock,  then  until  ten,  and  gradually  until  half-past 
eleven  and  twelve.  And  the  town  was  in  an  uproar,  if  Hell 
was  not  But  the  lives  and  conversation  of  those  engaged  in 
the  revival  were  not  noticeably  changed  outside  of  the  meet- 
ings, and  the  church  where  they  were  held,  which  was  said  to 
be  "greatly  revived,"  received  a  deadly  hurt 

The  work  in  New  London  County,  however,  in  1741-44, 
was  in  the  hands  of  sober,  vigilant,  and  faithful  men,  of  whom 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Lyme,  was  foremost ;  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  do  God's  work,  and  to  suppress  mere  emo- 
tional excitement. 
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''  The  work  went  on/'  says  Mr.  Parsons,  "  and  I  had  reason 
to  hope  about  forty  persons  experienced  a  saving  change  (in 
Lyme).  Now  persons'  conversations  at  all  seasons,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  Lord's  day,  was  about  religion  and  the  concerns 
of  their  souls.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  seemed  seri- 
ously to  mind  and  discourse  about  God,  Christ,  and  heavenly 
things.  Now  it  was  frequent  to  see  and  hear  young  ones  con- 
yVersing  with  pleasure  about  the  eternal  concerns  of  their  souls 
and  their  Saviour ;  who  but  a  few  weeks  ago  were  serving  their 
youthful  lusts  and  vanities.  Great  was  the  visible  change 
among  us."  The  lasting  and  good  effects  of  this  revival  are 
noticed  by  the  ministers  of  Lyme,  East  Lyme,  New  London, 
and  Norwich,  and  of  other  places  less  prominent 

Mr.  Parsons  was  ^6  evangelist  of  New  London  county,  and 
afterwards,  with  Whitfield,  a  helper  in  all  the  colonies,  and 
labored  in  New  London,  Salem,  Norwich,  Groton,  Stonington, 
,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  with  the  settled  ministers.  He  was 
opposed  to  Mr.  Davenport,  the  separatist,  who  **came  over  to 
the  main  ^from  Long  Island)  to  engage  in  the  work,"  one  of 
whose  first  duties  was  to  examine  the  ministers  as  to  their  re- 
ligious hope  and  faith.  And  Mr.  Jewett  of  New  London, 
refusing  to  answer  Mr.  Davenport's  catechism,  was  publicly 
denounced  as  one  whose  conversion  was  very  doubtful  indeed. 
"  We  have  had  no  separations,"  writes  Mr.  Griswold,  "  neither 
do  this  people  approve  or  encourage  them  that  I  know  of  : 
though  they  have  been  disposed  to  think  charitably  of  some 
that  in  other  places  have  separated." 

It  sounds  as  though  he  regarded  this  disposition  to  think 
charitably  of  some  of  the  Separatists,  as  verging  upon  schism, 
and  indeed,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  them  among 
ministers  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  they  split  the  churches  by  dif- 
ferences which  ripened  into  feuds  that  were  felt  in  some  places 
for  a  century  afterwards.  Lyme  Church  was  divided  for  a 
time,  and  the  Separatists  actually  built  a  meeting-house  for 
themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  used  it  for 
many  years :  but  it  finally  was  abandoned  and  fell  into  ruin  ; 
though  the  people  were  never  so  harmonious  afterwards  as 
before. 

One  result  of  this  awakening  was  the  wide-spread  though 
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short-lived  custom  of  confessing  faults  and  sins  before  the 
church.  In  Lyme,  for  instance,  men  and  their  wives  confessed 
freely  the  sin  of  fornication  ;  men  confessed  to  defamation  and 
abuse  of  their  neighbors;  women  of  slander;  and  men  and 
women  of  intemperance.  Upon  the  confession  of  which  the 
confessors  were  restored  to  good  confidence  and  fellowship. 

An  amusing  record  upon  the  books  of  the  Lyme  Church  is 
as  follows:  "July  4,  1743.  At  a  meeting  of  said  Pastor  and 
church,  at  the  meeting-house,  a  complaint  was  exhibited  by 
Edward  Dorr,  member  of  said  church,  against  Deacon  Reynold 
Marvin,  as  a  censurable  defamer,  covenant-breaker,  and  false 
witness,  in  saying  that  he  had  no  more  reason  to  think  said 
Dorr  was  a  Christian,  than  any  Indian  in  Niantic ;  these  words 
complained  of  and  confessed  by  said  Marvin,  the  church  judged, 
would  not  amount  to  a  censurable  evil"  Which  must  have 
put  Brother  Dorr  still  further  in  the  shade  of  ill-repute,  inas- 
much as  Deacon  Reynold  Marvin  was  one  of  Lyme's  chiefest 
men,  and  was  so  stoutly  sustained  in  his  estimate  of  Dorr,  by 
the  church. 

Mr.  Griswold  testifies  of  the  converts  of  the  East  Parish, 
that  they  confessed  "they  saw  such  glory,  such  excellency  and 
beauty  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  could  not  express  it :  and 
their  hearts  were  raised  up  in  a  fiame  of  love  to  him." 

Mr.  Parsons  was  more  of  a  theologian,  and  discovered  that 
the  converts  in  Lyme,  West  Parish  "abhorred  Arminianism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Antinomianism  on  the  other,  they  disap- 
proved "  those  doctrines  that  lead  to  licentiousness,  by  highly 
approving  those  thai  inculcate  holiness.  They  manifestly  dis- 
like those  doctrines  that  tend  to  exalt  the  creature  in  his  own 
conceit,  by  the  pleasure  they  take  in  those  that  establish  the 
absolute  Sovereignty  of  God."  Parsons  was  a  fervid  preacher, 
and  impressed  his  own  changed  views — he  was  an  Arminiao, 
but  became  a  strict  Calvinist, — upon  the  people.  One  who 
heard  him  regularly  in  Lyme,  writes :  "  Oh  !  with  what  aston- 
ishing terrors  have  I  heard  him  represent  Hell,  and  the  immi- 
nent, amazing  danger  of  the  impenitent  sinner.  With  what 
glowing  colors,  and  sweetly  surprising  language  would  he 
paint  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  describe  the  holy  and  elevated 
joys  of  immortality  I     In  what  melting  strains  would  he  repre- 
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sent  the  su£Ferings  of  Christ,  and  his  dying  love  to  sinners  f 
So  lively  were  his  descriptions  of  the  Great  Redeemer's  excru- 
ciating sufferings  that  the  solemn  scenes  of  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary  would  seem  to  open  afresh  to  the  view." 

He  was  just  the  man  for  an  evangelist ;  for,  while  he  was 
fervid  and  eloquent  and  impressive,  he  was  conscientious  in  the 
extreme  about  the  character  of  views  he  impressed  upon  his 
congregation,  and  very  solicitous  that  people  should  be  Chris- 
tians firsts  and  then  Congregationalists.  Mr.  Griswold  com- 
plained that  four  or  five  of  the  converts  went  over  to  the 
Baptists;  but  Parsons  makes  no  allusions  anywhere  to  per- 
sonal disturbance  because  some  of  the  converts  became  Bap- 
tists, though  it  must  have  occurred  in  his  wide  experience. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Parsons  says :  "  Mr.  Whit- 
field and  Gilbert  Tennent  were  often  in  Lyme,  and  the  house 
of  Mr.  Parsons  was  always  their  home."  Tennent,  we  know, 
was  in  Lyme  in  1741 ;  but  Whitfield  must  have  been  there 
after  the  letters  in  reference  to  the  awakening  had  been  written 
by  Parsons,  else  he  would  have  mentioned  the  fact  as  he  does 
that  of  Tennent's  visit  These  letters  to  Mr.  Prince  were  writ- 
ten in  1744;  so  that  although  Whitfield  was  in  Saybrook 
earlier  than  this,  he  probably  visited  Lyme  and  the  towns  in 
Kew  London  county,  in  the  latter  part  of  1744,  or  in  1745. 
And  I  surmise  that  the  "  Separatist"  excitement  and  dissension 
caused  his  visit  chiefly,  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  its  evil 
effects.  The  church  in  Lyme  to  which  Parsons  ministered 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  has  always  felt  the  influence  of  hi» 
teaching& 
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Abticle  IV.— the  influence  OF  INFANT  BAPTISM 
ON  THE  CHILDREN  THEMSELVES. 

Men  of  fair  intelligence  in  other  respects,  men  who  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  observation  in  the  world  in  other  direc- 
tions, sometimes  object  to  infant  baptism  on  the  ground  that 
the  service  can  have  no  eflfect  on  the  children  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  child,  they  say,  is  entirely  passive,  cannot  know 
what  the  rite  is,  and  therefore  the  sacrament  is  a  useless  one 
and  has  no  claim  on  them  as  parents.  If  there  were  any 
weight  at  all  to  this  objection,  it  would  still  have  no  force  as 
against  infant  baptism.  The  duty  of  oflFering  the  child  in 
covenant  with  God  does  not  rest  on  the  intelligence  of  the  child 
as  to  the  act  The  child  may  be  passive,  and  still  an  active 
duty  may  devolve  on  the  parent  The  child  may  be  ignorant 
as  to  receiving  baptism,  may  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
solemn  and  beautiful  service,  may  for  years  not  be  cognizant 
of  the  great  fact  that  he  has  been  baptized,  and  may  not  at- 
tach any  meaning  to  the  rite ;  and  yet  infant  baptism  may  be 
a  great  and  imperative  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  if  Ood  Almighty  attaches  importance  to 
the  covenant  with  believing  parents  and  their  children,  if  He 
sees  significance  enough  in  it  to  enjoin  the  offering  of  infant 
children  to  Himself  through  some  outward  observance,  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  duty  is  one  of  foremost  importance 
even  if  we  may  not  see  that  it  has  any  effect,  one  way  or  the 
other,  on  the  children  themselves.  If  G-od,  who  knows  all 
issues,  sees  reason  for  it,  that  is  enough  for  us.  If  He,  who 
infallibly  traces  ends  from  all  means,  who  sees  all  secret  or 
patent  reasons,  who  measures  all  influences  in  their  narrow  or 
their  broadest  sweep,  has  set  up  among  religious  institutions  a 
covenant  which  includes  parents  and  their  children,  it  does  not 
look  well  for  us  to  interfere  with  it  or  to  set  up  our  pervers  e 
objection  to  it,  it  does  not  look  well  for  us  to  cut  off  the  chil- 
dren from  participation  in  it,  it  is  not  a  mark  of  sagacity  in  us 
to  try  to  improve  on  an  ordinance  which  He  has  established. 
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The  right  way  and  the  wise  way  for  us  is  to  fall  in  with  God's 
way.  Human  ignorance  is  a  poor  set-off  to  divine  wisdom. 
No  matter  whether  we  can  see  that  it  has  any  effect  on  the 
child  or  not,  our  place  is  in  the  reverential  observance  of  the 
service  and  in  dutiful  obedience  to  the  requirement.  There 
are  many  things  that  we  cannot  account  for,  nor  see  the  reason 
of.  But  every  man  has  intelligence  enough  to  understand  that 
the  highest  reason  lies  in  the  divine  direction. 

In  his  great  argument  for  the  perpetualness  of  the  covenant, 
the  Apostle  Paul  says  :*  "  Though  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant, 
yet  when  it  hath  been  confirmed,  no  one  maketh  it  void,  or 
addeth  thereto."  If  now  it  be  Ood's  covenant,  who  shall  as- 
sume to  sit  in  judgment  on  it,  or  to  omit  from  its  provisions 
any  of  the  appointed  subjects  of  it  ?  Here  then  we  have  the 
established  covenant :  we  have  also  its  declared  permanence. 
We  open  the  Old  Testament.t  '*  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  genera- 
tions, for  an  everlasting  covenant:  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee."  We  turn  to  the  New  Testament^ 
^'  Christ  hath  been  made  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the 
truth  of  God,  that  He  might  confirm  the  promises  given  unto 
the  fathers,  and  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  His 
mercy. ^'t  "-^  covenant  confirmed  beforehand  by  God,  the 
law,  which  came  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  doth  not 
disannul,  so  as  to  make  the  promise  of  none  effect"  "If  ye 
are  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  heirs  according  to  the 
promise."  For  thousands  of  years  the  children  of  the  ancient 
church  had  been  offered  in  circumcision,  by  the  direct  com- 
mand of  God.  Then  the  same  objection  might  have  been 
made  by  an  unwilling  Hebrew,  that  the  service  could  have  no 
effect  on  the  child  one  way  or  the  other.  But  what  is  man's 
objection  as  against  God's  command  ?  Our  duty  is  to  present 
our  children  in  baptism  whether  they  know  anything  about  it 
and  appreciate  it  or  not  God's  will,  in  this  thing,  is  supreme 
wisdom.  The  duty  which  He  requires  is  ours  submissively  to 
perform. 

Furthermore,  if  it  were  true  that  the  sacrament  had  no  in- 

*  Galatians  iii.  16.  f  GenesiB  zvii.  7.  %  Romans  zv.  8. 

gGalatianBm.l7,d9. 
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fluence  on  the  child  one  way  or  the  other,  there  might  be  influ- 
ence enough  of  the  most  weighty  character  on  the  parent  so 
offering  the  child,  to  make  the  service  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  impressive  in  the  whole  round  of  Christian  observance. 
The  objection  is  that  the  child  is  not  affected  by  it  But  the 
parent  is  affected  by  it,  and  the  influence  on  the  family  life  is 
powerful  and  blessed.  Unnumbered  parents  are  ready  to  tes- 
tify that  they  owe  everything,  in  the  training  of  their  children 
for  Christ,  to  the  fact  that  they  acknowledged  the  covenant 
which  Gk>d  has  made  with  them  and  their  children,  and  that 
they  had  dedicated  their  children  to  God  in  baptism.  It  has 
made  them  better  parents.  It  has  led  them  to  greater  watch- 
fulness and  faithfulness.  It  has  urged  them  to  fidelity  in  fam- 
ily duty.  Family  prayer  has  been  more  thoroughly  attended 
to  where  there  was  the  family  covenant.  Careful  training  of 
the  child  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom  has  been  the  result  of 
his  early  baptism.  Compare  Scotland,  England,  and  New 
England  with  portions  of  the  world  where  the  covenant  has 
not  been  so  generally  recognized  and  where  infant  baptism  has 
not  been  so  commonly  practiced,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that 
an  influence  has  come  upon  parents  from  the  consecration  of 
their  children  which  has  changed  the  character  of  these  com- 
munities from  that  of  others.  An  aged  minister  of  a  church 
that  rejects  infant  baptism  once  said  in  a  public  address :  "  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  churches  in  all  this  region, 
and  there  are  but  few  members  who  maintain  family  worship." 
Undoubtedly,  the  covenant,  with  its  obligations  and  its  seal, 
holds  up  the  family  altar  and  family  instruction  and  prompts 
to  parental  diligence  and  care.  It  has  a  powerful  and  lasting 
effect  upon  parental  character.  No  father  or  mother  can  bring 
«on  or  daughter  to  the  altar  to  recognize  openly  the  covenant 
with  G-od  and  to  introduce  children  to  its  obligations  and  its 
blessings  without  feeling  a  peculiar  responsibility.  They  take 
on  themselves  pledges  of  supreme  moment,  and  the  children 
who  were  loved  before  are  loved  thereafter  as  given  to  God 
and  to  be  trained  for  God.  He  knows  little  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  who  overlooks  or  denies  the  efficacy  or  the 
utility  of  the  pledge  given  by  such  parents.  It  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  pledges  which  men  require  of  one  another  when 
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great  trusts  are  committed  to  frail  human  keeping.  Monarchs 
are  crowned  under  solemn  oath.  Magistrates  are  inducted  into 
office  by  personal  pledge.  Judges  are  sworn  before  they  can 
swear  others.  On  momentous  historic  occasions,  like  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  like  the  founding  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, formal  and  united  CQvenant  is  entered  into.  The 
world's  great  institutions  are  founded  and  kept  in  place  by  the 
sacred,  inviolate  pledge  of  men  before  men  and  before  Al- 
mighty God.  And  He  who  knows  our  nature,  who  knows 
how  great  principles  are  to  be  kept  enthroned,  hajs  guarded 
the  family  and  household  religion  and  the  perpetuation  of  His 
Church,  by  bonds  that  have  their  foundations  sunken  in  par- 
ental character.  It  is  claimed  that  the  child  is  not  affected 
one  way  or  the  other  by  baptism,  but  the  parent  cannot  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  fulfill  his  part  in  it  without  being  power- 
fully affected  by  it,  both  in  his  personal  character  and  in  his 
training  for  immortality  of  his  beloved  children.  Possibly  he 
may  not  dare  to  enter  on  the  duty  from  personal  fear  of  that 
very  obligation  which  it  would  impose  on  him ! 

But  we  are  prepared  to  claim,  not  only  that  infant  baptism  is 
of  binding  force,  because,  in  the  first  place,  God  Himself  at- 
taches importance  to  the  covenant  with  believing  parents  and 
their  children ;  and,  because,  in  the  second  place,  a  most  power- 
ful influence  is  exerted  thereby  upon  the  character  and  life  of 
parents ;  but,  also,  to  claim  and  maintain,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  objection  that  the  child  cannot  be  affected  one  way  or 
the  other  by  it,  that  there  is  a  mysterious  and  potent  effect 
upon  the  baptized  child  from  the  proper  observance  of  the 
ordinance.  That  is,  we  take  issue  directly  with  the  claim  that 
this  sacrament  is  a  useless  one  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned  ; 
and  we  hold  that  it  is  a  sacrament  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
children  themselves.  We  have  already  shown  that  infant  bap- 
tism, if  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  child,  would  be  binding,  inas- 
much as  God  requires  it,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  tremendous 
factor  in  directing  parental  responsibility,  and  that  therefore 
the  objection  that  it  has  no  influence  on  the  child  falls  to  the 
ground  by  its  own  weight  But  now  we  go  further  and  attack 
the  claim  itself,  that  the  infant  who  is  baptized  is  not  affected 
one  way  or  the  other  by  his  baptism. 
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Iq  the  first  place,  God  is  one  of  the  parties  in  the  covenant 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  His 
divine  presence  and  blessing  secure  an  effect  on  the  child.  We 
cannot  see  it.  We  may  be  dull  to  comprehend  it.  We  may 
be  too  remote  from  God,  so  far  even  alienated  from  God,  that 
we  cannot  understand  it  nor  believe  in  it  But  we  cannot  see 
nor  understand  the  greatest  and  sublimest  forces  in  the  uni- 
versa  We  cannot  see,  as  our  Lord  has  taught  us,  the  viewless 
wind,  which  blows  where  it  listeth,  nor  can  we  tell  whence  it 
Cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth.  But  it  sweeps  with  power  over 
the  world  beyond  our  feeble  comprehension.  It  harnesses  it- 
self in  the  torrid  heats  of  equatorial  suns  and  drives  its  unseen 
horses  across  the  seas,  lashing  the  waves  into  angry  commotion 
and  sinking  strong  ships  before  its  ungoverned  fury.  It  plows 
through  the  forests  and  across  the  prairies,  leveling  the  growths 
of  a  hundred  years  and  wasting  the  best  works  of  civilization. 
We  know  nothing  of  it  but  its  effects.  We  cannot  see  the 
subtle  force  of  gravitation,  which  holds  the  constellations  in 
their  pictured  courses,  holds  all  the  worlds  on  their  grand 
orbits,  keeps  the  oceans  in  their  hollow  beds,  maintains  the 
structures  of  great  cities  and  allows  all  our  human  work  to 
proceed  with  assurance  of  safety  and  durability.  We  see 
nothing,  we  hear  nothing.  The  forces  which  God  has  launched 
into  the  universe  abide  and  work  all  the  same. 

We  assume  that  there  is  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  beautiful  child  brought  in  the  arms  and  in  the  faith  of 
parents  for  this  significant  service.  We  see  his  bright  eyes 
wandering  over  the  strange  objects  of  the  pulpit  and  the  build- 
ing, we  hear  his  sweet  voice  of  loving  confidence  in  father  or 
mother  and  of  wonder  at  the  unusual  surroundings,  we  see 
him  nestle  in  the  bosom  that  is  always  warm  and  welcoming 
for  him,  and  we  think  thai  is  all  there  is  of  it  for  the  innoceni 
child.  It  is  all  that  we,  in  our  dullness  and  unbelief,  can  see 
of  it.  But  out  of  our  clouded  sight,  back  of  the  white  robes 
and  beautiful  faces  of  infancy,  is  the  unseen  Partner  in 
this  everlasting  covenant  I  God  has  a  part  in  it  He  who 
made  the  covenant.  He  who  proposed  to  be  a  God  to  the  be- 
liever and  to  His  seed  after  him.  He  who  appointed  the  out- 
ward sign  of  Baptism  as  a  seal  of  His  appointed  covenant,  is 
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always  present  by  His  spiritual  grace  to  accept  the  consecra- 
tion which  is  made  and  to  ratify  the  mutual  agreement 

It  is  hard  to  convince  the  unbelieving  and  worldly  objector 
that  it  can  have  any  effect  on  the  child  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  any  one  who  really  enters  into  this  covenant  with  Q-od 
accepts  with  grateful  faith  the  agency  and  the  love  of  God  in 
it  and  rejoices  to  believe  that  the  precious  child  given  to 
human  affection  and  training  is  brought  also  into  a  peculiar 
relation  to  God  and  that  He  will  watch  over  every  such  child 
with  his  divine  Fatherhood.  Thenceforward  the  baptized  child 
is  a  child  of  God  as  well  as  the  child  of  the  human  household. 
**  Now  are  your  children  holy."  They  are  within  the  family  of 
Christ 

So  powerful  is  this  divine  influence  that  it  is  sometimes  over- 
stated. In  the  baptismal  service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  for  instance,  it  is  said,  *'  Seeing  now,  that  this  child  is 
regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,  let  us 
give  thanks  unto  Almighty  God."  And  in  the  thanks  which 
follow  are  the  words,  "  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  mer- 
•cif ul  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  r^enerate  this  infant 
with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  thine  own  child  by 
adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  thy  holy  Church."  This 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  a  perversion  of  a  great  truth, 
an  abuse  which  has  cast  discredit  on  the  true  and  scriptural 
doctrine.  It  is  an  absurdity  in  itself,  an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion which  we  should  not  wish  to  be  true.  For  we  should 
never  desire  that  the  great  change  of  regeneration  should  be 
effected  by  such  a  process ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  a  moral  revo- 
lution, which  requires  the  intelligence  and  will-force  of  the 
agent,  should  be  brought  about  by  any  outward  rite.  While 
then  we  give  no  credence  to  such  absurdity,  proved  to  be  ab- 
surd by  the  after-lives  of  the  baptized  children,  we  do  hold  that 
God  freely  gives  His  grace  to  the  little  child  so  offered  to  Him, 
and  fulfills,  as  the  Father  of  that  child.  His  part  of  the  sacred 
covenant 

In  the  second  place,  the  law  of  family  unity  brings  it  to  pass 
that,  in  every  sincere  service  of  infant  baptism,  a  direct  and 
powerful  effect  upon  the  child  is  secured.  He  knows  little  of 
the  moral  laws  which  are  controlling  of  human  life,  who  does 
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not  know  that  the  little  child  set  in  the  bosom  of  that  parental 
and  family  influence  which  is  ordered  in  obedience  and  love 
and  faith  toward  God,  is  within  agencies  which  powerfully  con- 
trol life  and  character  and  is  vastly  more  likely  to  be  really,  as 
he  is  nominally,  a  child  of  God.  Before  birth  the  child's  life  is 
one  with  the  physical  life  of  the  mother.  The  close  connection 
in  their  lives  is  not  sundered  by  birth.  The  moral  bonds  that 
unite  them  are  as  direct  and  efficient  in  the  moral  life  as  are 
the  bodily  bonds  that  before  united  them  in  the  physical  life. 
It  is  ordered  in  the  moral  constitution  that,  as  physical  traits 
and  resemblances  are  perpetuated  in  the  organic  structure,  the 
moral  traits  which  are  the  law  of  parental  life  shall  be  repro- 
duced in  the  mental  fabric.  God  provided  infant  baptism  as  a 
means  of  grace,  not  for  the  parent  alone,  but  for  the  child  as 
well.  He  included  the  infants  in  His  covenant  of  grace,  be- 
cause through  the  family  life,  sanctified  by  the  indwelling  of 
His  spirit.  His  kingdom  was  not  only  to  be  established,  but 
was  to  gain  its  surest  and  widest  growth.  The  parent,  giving 
his  child  to  God,  watching  over  it  as  not  merely  his  own  child, 
but  as  a  precious  treasure,  lent,  to  be  restored  in  greater  grace 
and  value,  is  securing  for  that  child  the  wonderful  mercies  of 
the  covenant  Almighty  love  and  power  are  brought  down  to 
the  aid  and  protection  of  the  infant  souL  From  the  first  un- 
foldings  of  dependent  life  blessed  influences  from  heaven  are 
engirding  the  child.  This,  says  the  fond  mother,  heir  of  Gt)d^ 
joint-heir  with  Christ,  as  she  looks  upon  the  fair  features  of  her 
boy,  is  with  me,  the  heir  of  God,  the  joint-heir  with  Christ,  and 
in  my  hands,  is  to  be  trained  for  the  coming  and  glorious  king- 
dom. This  pure  brow  is  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold.  These  eyes, 
that  kindle  in  every  look  of  my  love,  are  to  behold  the  King 
in  His  beauty.  These  little  hands  and  feet  are  to  be  taught  to 
toil  and  run  in  the  service  of  heaven.  This  soul,  mysterious 
in  its  strange  putting  forth  of  thought  and  affection  and  pur- 
pose, is  to  grow  to  a  stature  taller  than  the  oldest  archangel 
and  to  a  grasp  that  shall  compass  at  length  all  the  universe. 
And  the  poor  mother  finds  her  feeble  faith  grow  and  lay  hold 
firmly  of  almightiness,  for  she  believes  not  for  herself  alone, 
but  for  the  child  also.  Day  by  day  the  influences  of  that 
family  life,  ordered  in  prayer  and  faith,  mold  the  being  of  the 
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boy ;  and  when  by  and  by  he  steps  forth  for  himself  upon  the 
theater  of  human  struggle,  he  is  a  very  different  being  from 
what  he  would  have  been  had  he  never  been  consecrated  and 
trained  as  a  child  given  in  baptism  to  the  God  of  the  old  cove- 
nant. The  law  qf  heredity  here  finds  its  finest  example  and 
confirmation. 

In  their  vain  conceit,  some  men  claim  that  there  is  no  effect 
upon  the  child  from  this  ordinance  one  way  or  the  other. 
They  deny,  by  that  objection,  the  potent  facts  of  human  life. 
Possibly  they  are  not  observers  of  these,  and  so  their  ignorance 
is  their  boasted  wisdom. 

In  the  third  place,  a  very  powerful  effect  comes  directly  upon 
the  baptized  child,  because  in  that  service  are  secured  for  him 
the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  all  the  church.  Baptism  is  a 
churchly  sacrament  It  is  administered  to  believers  who  pub- 
licly confess  Christ  and  to  the  offspring  of  those  who  are  in 
covenant  with  the  charch.  It  is  well,  that,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  baptism  of  children  should  be  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled church.  Their  names  are  enrolled  in  its  records.  By 
reason  of  their  relation  to  the  body  special  sympathy  and 
prayer  will  be  awakened  for  them.  Whenever  the  church 
gathers  for  communion  with  its  God,  these  will  spontaneously 
be  remembered  before  Him.  The  thought  of  the  enduring 
covenant  and  of  the  blessings  which  are  constantly  recognized 
as  flowing  from  it,  will  suggest  an  undying  regard  for  all  who 
are  embraced  within  its  terma  So  it  will  come  to  pass  that 
they  will  be  continually,  earnestly  and  believingly  borne  before 
the  God  of  the  covenant,  who  has  promised  to  answer  the 
prayers  of  His  people. 

Some  may  have  no  confidence  in  Christian  sympathy  and  the 
eflScacy  of  prayer.  But  they  thereby  set  themselves  against 
manifold  human  experience  and  against  the  promises  of  the 
divine  word.  If  we  accept  testimony  and  if  we  believe  the 
Bible,  we  know  that  the  little  child,  who  is  brought  into  such 
relation  to  the  church,  to  the  body  of  believing  and  praying 
souls  that  special  prayer  is  offered  for  him  as  a  child  of  the 
covenant,  is  surely  within  the  reach  of  effects  which  will  greatly 
modify  his  life.  And  the  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  is 
voluminous  and  overwhelming.     The  historian  of  the  ancient 
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church,  in  a  busy  and  changing  city,  in  which  the  writer  was 
baptized,  states  that  "over  eighty  percentum  of  its  membership 
were  bap'tized  in  infancy,  confirming  the  view  as  correct  that 
God  is  far  more  mindful  of  His  covenant  than  are  His  peopla" 
Labor  in  a  large  church  for  the  revival  of  religion  had  proved 
unavailing.  At  length  the  thought  of  God's  people  was  con- 
centrated on  the  baptized  children  who  were  unconverted.  A 
cord  of  tender  and  responsive  sympathy  was  touched.  Parents 
were  reminded  of  their  covenant  vowa  Children  were  re- 
minded of  their  infant  consecration.  Some  who  had  lived  for 
many  years  subjects  of  the  covenant,  but  unconverted  still, 
themselves  now  parents  of  children  who  with  themselves  were 
cut  off  from  the  promised  blessings,  were  awakened  to  their 
responsibility.  And  all  of  these,  as  glowing  hearts  pleaded 
the  promises  of  the  covenant  to  the  God  of  the  covenant,  were 
bowed  down  in  united  repentance  and  faith,  and  a  great  awak- 
ening was  followed  by  a  great  ingathering.  The  secret  of  the 
power  of  many  revivals  has  been  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
covenant.  The  instances  are  of  record  where  conversions  have 
immediately  followed  the  prayers  which  have  been  suggested 
and  quickened  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  offered  for 
baptized  children. 

The  objector  claims  that  there  is  no  effect  upon  the  children 
themselves.  The  fact  is  that  by  this  ordinance  the  most  potent 
of  human  and  divine  influences  are  concentrated  upon  them. 
The  history  of  prayer  throughout  the  generations  of  faith  is  the 
irrefragible  reply  to  the  objector. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  powerful  effect  is  produced  directly 
upon  the  child  when  at  length,  he  comes  to  know  what  has 
been  done  for  him  in  baptism.  The  child,  the  objector  says,  is 
passive.  But  the  child  does  not  remain  passive.  He  grows 
swiftly  into  knowledge.  With  keen  sense  he  perceives  what 
is  done  for  other  children,  what  has  been  done  for  him.  The 
revelation  of  a  parent's  tender  love,  of  the  tenderer  love  of  an 
Almighty  Father,  breaks  upon  the  growing  soul.  The  parent 
may  have  died ;  but  undying  memories  live  in  the  soul  of  the 
child.  The  parent  may  live ;  the  child  catches  the  look  of  irre- 
pressible love,  hears  the  tone  of  pleading  entreaty,  comes  to 
know  that  there  is  one  desire  which  is  n:iaster  of  all  other  de- 
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sires,  that  be,  who  was  given  to  the  All-Father  in  the  beginning 
of  life  may  f alfill  in  himself  that  which  was  meant  in  his  infant 
baptism.  He  cannot  resist  it  His  father's  God  shall  be  his 
God.  The  love  and  longing  of  his  mother  shall  be  gratified. 
'*I  remembered  that  I  was  a  baptized  child,"  many  an  one  may 
have  said  in  explanation  of  his  resistance  of  strong  temptation, 
of  his  continuance  in  the  good  habits  of  childhood,  of  his  choos- 
ing the  service  of  Christ  for  his  whole  life.  There  are  moral 
forces  which  are  irresistible.  I  have  looked  on  at  the  baptism 
of  an  infant  child  in  another  land,  in  a  church  of  an  alien  faith, 
with  the  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  standing  alone  in  the 
gathered  group,  and  then  has  come  to  me  the  vision  of  faces 
ever  photographed  on  my  mind,  of  the  father  who  loved  me  in 
his  large  way,  and  of  the  mother  who  gave  me  my  first  impres- 
sions of  God,  and  of  the  home  and  the  church  of  my  childhood, 
and  then  1  have  been  led  to  new  consecration.  We  cannot 
escape  these  silent,  potent,  ever-present  influences.  The  child 
is  passive  indeed  I  Nay :  he  is  a  most  active  agent,  and  those 
events  which  took  place  in  his  unconsciousness  become  at 
length  the  motors  and  factors  of  his  profoundest  life  and  enter 
into  the  conditions  of  his  immortality. 

The  objection  is  of  limited  scope.  It  takes  no  account  of 
time  and  growth  and  development  "  The  child  is  father  of  the 
man."  The  baptised  infant  of  to-day,  is  the  man  of  thought 
and  decision  before  we  are  aware.  He  takes  cognizance  of  is- 
sues that  concern  him.  He  ponders  the  facts  of  providence  and 
the  agencies  that  determine  character.  Out  of  the  dim  past 
rises  clearly  into  his  view  the  relation  into  which  he  is  brought 
as  a  baptised  child  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  and  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  of  his  whole  lifa 

What  then  becomes  of  the  objection  to  infant  baptism,  that 
it  is  a  useless  rite  because  it  can  have  no  effect  one  way  or  the 
other  upon  the  passive  child?  It  is  an  objection  without 
reason.  It  is  an  objection  refuted  by  a  four-fold  answering. 
It  is  an  objection  against  which  many  witnesses  are  ready 
with  their  concurrent  testimony.  In  making  it  men  leave  out 
of  sight  the  divine  Partner  in  the  covenant,  they  leave  out  of 
sight  the  mysterious  law  of  unity  that  connects  the  moral 
forces  of  the  family  life,  they  leave  out  of  sight  the  vast  influ- 
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ence  of  united  prayer  which  enters  into  human  life  from  its 
very  beginnings,  they  leave  out  of  sight  the  immense  legacy 
that  comes  to  the  mind  in  its  after  development 

Let  us  lay  heed  to  no  such  objection.  Let  us  stand  rever- 
ently before  the  face  of  Him  who  rebuked  in  His  day  those 
who  forbade  that  the  little  children  should  be  brought  onto 
Him  and  said,  '*  suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not;  for  to  such  belongeth  the  kingdom  of  Ghod." 
Our  Lord  welcomes  those  who  bring  their  children  to  have  His 
name  put  on  them  with  their  names.  He  stands  within  His 
church,  as  He  stood  of  old,  with  his  outreaching  arms,  to 
take  them  to  himself,  and  to  give  them  back  to  be  trained 
for  Him,  as  the  princess  of  Egypt  gave  back  the  infant  Hebrew 
to  his  mother  to  be  reared  for  the  kingdom  I 

Blessed  parents  I  who  know  their  privilege  and  who  prize  it  1 
who  teach  their  children  that  they  are  thought  of  and  are  loved 
by  Christ,  that  they  are  indeed  Christ's,  and  that  His  wish,  as 
their  wish,  is  that  they  may  prove  themselves  to  be  His  I 

All  the  Christian  churches  of  the  world,  with  the  exception 
of  one  denomination,  in  all  the  ages  and  all  the  nations,  recog- 
nize the  significance  and  the  sacredness  of  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants. From  that  great  company  who  are  early  given  to  G-od  in 
this  symbol  of  His  everlasting  covenant  are  His  holy  churches 
augmented. 

And  now.  the  appeal  to  all  those  who  are  the  baptized  chil- 
dren of  the  church,  to  whom  the  people  of  God  are  looking 
with  unwavering  hope,  by  the  memory  of  sainted,  and  the  love  of 
living  parents,  is,  that  they  make  not  this  venerable  and  solemn 
ordinance  into  which  directly  enter  so  many  influences  for 
them  a  vain  thing ;  rather  that  they  renew  for  themselves  the 
consecration  which  those  who  tenderly  loved  them  in  infancy 
made  for  them ;  and  that  from  this  blessed  time  onward  they 
walk  in  the  world  as  children  who  are  in  covenant  with  Ck)d. 
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Abticlb  v.— the  christian  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  volume  of  "  Boston  Lectures"  for  1872  contains  one  on 
"  The  Christian  Consciousness — its  apologetical  value."  This 
lecture,  on  its  first  appearance,  attracted  our  attention  because 
of  the  new  philosophy  involved  in  it ;  and  as  often  as  it  has 
been  perused  since,  the  interest  then  awakened  has  been  by  no 
means  diminished,  but  rather  increased.  And  now,  at  this 
somewhat  remote  period,  we  have  been  moved,  not,  we  trust, 
in  the  spirit  of  controversy,  or  of  antagonism  to  the  very  re- 
spectable denomination  to  which  its  author  is  understood  to 
belong,  but  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  truth,  to  give  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  it  treats  a  careful  and  candid  examination. 

All  our  investigations  and  inquiries,  we  are  constrained  to 
thiuk,  ought  to  be  conducted  in  this  spirit,  and  for  this  end; 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  victory  to  be  gained  over  some  opponent, 
but  for  the  establishment  of  the  truth ;  not  for  the  upbuilding 
of  our  own  religious  party  or  denomination,  but  to  ascertain 
what  is  taught  in  the  word  of  God  interpreted  by  sound  reason 
and  an  enlightened  philosophy.  Were  this  rule  always  ob- 
served, if  our  theological  differences  were  not  thus  wholly 
obliterated,  the  odium  theologicum,  the  intense  denominational 
bitterness  which  has  disgraced  the  past,  and  brought  a  just 
reproach  on  our  common  Christianity,  but  which  is  now  so 
happily  waning,  would  be  most  effectually  removed ;  and  if  as 
Christians  we  were  still  compelled  to  differ  in  some  things,  it 
would  be  not  as  enemies  occupying  hostile  camps,  but  as 
friends  of  a  cause  alike  common  and  dear,  and  with  mutual 
respect  and  confidence. 

The  author  of  this  lecture  is  the  Dean  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Theology,  which  is  understood  to  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodists.  How  far  the  lecture  repre- 
sents the  prevalent  views  of  that  large  and  influential  denomi- 
nation, we  are  not  able  to  say.  Very  sure,  however,  we  are, 
from  personal  conversation  with  ministers  belonging  to  it,  that 
it  by  no  means  represents  its  universal  sentiment,  but  only  that 
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of  a  section,  greater  or  leas,  which  for  the  want  of  a  better 
term,  and  without  the  least  invidiousness,  may  be  called  "  The 
Holiness  Party."  It  may  also  hp  allowed  to  be  more  or  less  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  a  much  smaller  party  in  some  of  the 
other  denominations  who  are  the  advocates  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  ^'  The  Higher  Life,^'  and  with  those  of  persons  of 
a  mystical  tendency  generally. 

The  title  of  this  lecture,  we  have  said,  is  ''  The  Christian 
Consciousness — ^its  apologetical  valua"  Its  real  drift  would^ 
in  oar  judgment,  have  been  more  accurately  expressed  had  the 
last  clause  been  made  to  read,  "  its  revealing  power."  For  pre- 
cisely that  is  what  its  author  is  endeavoring  to  establish — the 
power  of  Christian  consciousness  to  give  us  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  truth — truth  objective  to  ourselves.  There 
are  two  parties  among  Christian  apologists,  he  tells  us — ^these 
are  his  own  words — "  the  one  aiming  to  produce  belief ;  the 
other  knowledge ;"  "  not  knowledge  through  likelihoods,  rea- 
sonablenesses, arguments,  evidences,"  but  direct  "spiritual 
cognitions."  The  Christian,  he  claims,  may  and  ought,  hot 
only  to  believe  the  truth  on  good  and  substantial  evidence,  but 
also,  through  the  workings  of  his  Christian  consciousness,  to 
know  it ;  to  know  it  directly,  as  by  an  immediate  intuition  or 
insight 

In  order  that  an  intelligent  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at 
in  reference  to  this  high  claim,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  real  office  or  scope  of  that  power  or  &culty  of  the 
mind  which  is  wont  to  be  designated  by  the  term  conscious- 
ness. For  Christian  consciousness  is  obviously  none  other 
than  that  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  in  Christians  employed 
upon  Christian  themes.  To  suppose  it  to  be  anything  else 
would  clearly  imply  the  acquisition  of  an  entirely  new  faculty 
or  sense  on  becoming  a  Christian  ;  in  other  words,  the  remodel- 
ing of  our  essential  humau  nature ;  which  would  be  subversive 
of  all  established  views  of  the  real  design  of  Christianity. 
When,  then,  and  how  far,  is  consciousness  to  be  relied  on  to 
give  us  accurate  knowledge,  or  a  true  representation  of  things  ? 
A  complete  answer  to  this  question  could  not,  certainly,  fail  to 
place  the  matter  in  hand  beyond  all  controversy.  And  it  is 
for  the  want  of  a  definite  understanding  with  himself  on  this 
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most  vital  point,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  author  of  this 
lectare  has  been  betrayed  into  a  course  of  reasoning  which  the 
religious  world,  if  it  does  not  pronounce  it  extravagant,  will 
still  be  slow  to  adopt 

Consciousness,  has  usually  been  defined  by  philosophic 
thinkers  as  the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  opera- 
tions. That  is  the  old  and  long-accepted  d.efinition  of  it  If  now 
this  definition  is  to  be  allowed,  the  scope  of  consciousness  as  a 
revealing  or  knowing  power  will  be  very  easily  determined. 
In  noticing  the  mind's  operations,  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
those  operations,  and  of  their  contents,  is  clearly  given,  ^nd 
that  is  about  all  that  is  given :  unless  it  be  the  implied  fact  of 
our  personality,  and  of  the  mind  itself  as  in  an  active  state.  In 
being  conscious  of  the  mind's  acts,  we  must  obviously  be  con- 
scious, at  the  same  time,  both  of  the  mind's  actual  existence 
and  of  its  activity.  But  the  knowledge  of  any  other  facts, 
such  as  the  accordance  of  these  operations  with  objective  truth 
or  reality,  consciousness  alone,  under  this  view  of  it,  cannot 
clearly  be  supposed  to  give  u&  For  that,  the  cooperation  of 
other  coordinate  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind  will  be  requisite. 

More  recent  investigations  of  philosophers,  however,  espe- 
cially of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  have  somewhat  enlarged  the 
scope  of  consciousness  in  this  direction.  When  our  mental 
operations  stand  connected  with  sensible  perceptions,  it  is  now 
conceded  that  consciousness  gives  us  the  knowledf^e,  not  only 
of  the  fact  of  these  operations  and  their  contents,  but  also  of 
the  reality  of  the  objects  themselves  about  which  these  percep- 
tions are  employed.  My  eyes  are  cast  upon  a  book  lying  upon 
the  table,  for  example ;  I  handle  it ;  I  peruse  its  pages.  Of  all 
this  I  am  conscious ;  and  in  this  very  consciousness  I  am  fur-> 
nished,  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  the  mental  acts  implied, 
but  also  with  the  further  knowledge  that  the  book  before  me 
is  no  shadow  or  delusion,  but  a  veritable  reality.  And  pre- 
cisely so  must  it  be  allowed  to  be  with  all  the  other  movements 
of  the  mind  which  spring  from,  or  are  connected  with,  sensible 
objects.  In  these  movements  of  the  mind,  under  these  condi- 
tions, consciousness  becomes  to  us  the  source  of  immediate 
knowledge  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  directed,  or  about  which  they  are  employed. 
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But  this  thing  obviooslj  has  its  limits.  It  cannot  be  pressed 
beyond  the  domain  of  our  sensible  perceptions.  It  cannot  be 
carried  over  into  the  vast  sweep  of  the  imaginative  or  discur- 
sive faculty.  Our  thoughts  are  absolutely  boundless  in  their 
range.  They  may  be  employed  upon  any  number  of  impossi- 
ble  things ;  upon  the  stars  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  scientific  research;  or  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  planet  Jupiter.  But  the  mere  consciousness  that 
the  mind  has  had  to  do  with  these  things  cannot  be  supposed 
to  give  us  the  knowledge  of  their  actual  existence.  And  the 
reason  is,  that  we  have  neither  had,  nor,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  can  have  any  veritable  perception  of  them.  Of  these 
and  like  things  consciousness  can  obviously  give  us  no  reliable 
information  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  as  images  they  have 
passed  through  the  mind.  Their  substantiality  it  cannot  give 
ua  That  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  quite  another 
power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  viz :  the  understanding  or  the 
reason.  It  is  on  that,,  in  concert  or  cooperation  with  the  con- 
sciousness and  not  on  consciousness  alone,  that  we  are  to  rely 
for  the  knowledge  of  all  things  which  fall  without  the  compass 
of  our  sensible  perceptions. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  are  here  dealing  solely  with  ob- 
jective truth  or  reality.  Doubtless  there  are  certain  subjective 
truths,  such  as  right  and  wrong,  the  knowledge  of  which  comes 
to  us  through  the  consciousness  of  moral  perceptions,  very 
much  as  the  knowledge  of  objective  truth  or  reality  comes  to 
us  through  the  consciousness  of  our  sensible  perceptions ;  and 
the  one  must  be  allowed  to  be  quite  as  reliable  as  the  other. 
But  the  knowledge  gained  through  the  consciousness  of  moral 
perceptions,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Christian;  unless  it  be  in  the  clearness  and  vigor  with 
which  it  is  grasped.  In  itself,  it  is  only  that  which  is  common 
to  humanity  generally  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  powers. 

If  these  reasonings  and  conclusions  are  to  be  allowed — ^and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  on  a  careful  study  of  ourselves,  they 
can  be  avoided — then  it  follows,  that  consciousness  of  its  own 
mere  motion — the  consciousness  of  even  the  most  advanced 
Ohristian^K>an  give  us  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  God;  or,  on  the  supposition  or  proof  of 
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bis  existence,  of  his  personal  relations  to  us,  or  his  personal 
communications  with  us,  which  is  the  special  design  of  this 
lecture  to  establish.  The  Infinite  One  is  not  subjective,  but 
objective  to  us.  He  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  His 
form  we  cannot  see  ;  his  voice  we  cannot  hear.  No  mortal 
eye  hath  seen  him,  or  can  see  him  and  live.  All  reliable  knowl- 
edge concerning  him  must  therefore  come  to  us  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  that  are  imposed  upon  every  other  species 
of  objective  truth. 

Will  it  be  claimed  that  the  Christian,  by  virtue  of  his  high 
calling,  is  endowed  with  a  spiritual  perception  analogous  to  the 
sensible  and  the  moral,  by  which  the  Divine  Person  and  opera- 
tions may  be  discerned?  The  Apostle  Paul  does  certainly 
speak  of  things  which  are  spiritually  discerned ;  thus  clearly 
implying  what  may  be  termed  a  spiritual  discernment.  But 
what  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  Does  he  refer  to  any  new  power 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  obtained  through  the  new  birth?  Can 
anything  be  fairly  understood  more  than  this,  that  a  truly  spir- 
itual state  of  mind,  which  is  the  invariable  result  of  a  genuine 
religious  experience,  fits  us  for  a  more  careful  and  candid  ex- 
amination of  truth,  and  consequently  for  a  readier  and  better 
appreciation  of  it  ?  In  other  words,  that  it  puts  us  into  a  more 
receptive  state.  Any  broader  interpretation  of  the  language 
certainly  savors  of  extravaganca 

But  it  may  be  said,  as  it  is  often  said,  that  faith  takes  the 
place  of  sight  in  matters  of  this  sort;  becomes  to  us  the  medi- 
um through  which  the  invisible  God  is  revealed  to  conscious- 
ness. This  high  claim  for  it  has  been  very  distinctly  put  forth 
by  a  distinguished  divine,*  the  echoes  of  whose  stirring  elo- 
quence have  but  just  been  hushed  by  death.  "  Faith,"  says  he, 
^'  is  an  immediate  sensing  power,  to  which  God  may  be  as  truly 
known,  as  we  know  the  distinct  existence  of  objects  perceived 
by  the  eye."  Now  faith  unquestionably  contains  a  wonderful 
power  of  bringing  invisible  things  near,  and  of  clothing  them 
with  reality  to  the  mind  ;  so  that  for  all  the  high  purposes  of 
influencing,  moving  us,  they  are  quite  as  good  as  if  they  were 
real.  But  does  that  make  them  real  7  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion, the  fact  need  only  he  recalled  that  the  human  mind  is 
*  Dr.  Buihnell,  Sennoni  on  Living  Sabjeott.    Ser.  VL 
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subject  to  delusions;  that  multitudes  of  things  have  been 
firmly  believed  in,  which  upon  a  more  careful  examination  have 
been  shown  to  have  never  had  any  substantial  reality.  Chris* 
tian  faith — a  loving,  filial  trust  in  a  redeeming  Qod — is  doubt* 
less  productive  of  great  and  glorious  results  in  human  experi* 
ence.  It  brings  Q-od  near  to  thought  and  feeling ;  it  opens  the 
heart  to  the  incoming  of  his  life-giving  Spirit ;  thus  filling  us 
with  love,  joy,  peace,  hope — ^^results  which  we  unhesitatingly 
ascribe  to  him  upon  whom  our  faith  fastens.  And  in  the  con- 
scious knowledge  of  these  blessed  results,  we,  in  the  fervor  of 
our  grateful  appreciation  of  them,  seem  to  know  directly  him 
fix)m  whom  they  come.  The  one  is  freely  taken  for  the  other ; 
or  rather  the  two  are  confounded,  and  so  the  one  is  seen  in  the 
other.  This  is  clearly  the  error  of  the  distinguished  divine 
alluded  to.  In  his  sermon  on  this  subject,  he  speaks  of  this 
holy  experience  as  implying  an  immediate  discovery  of  Gkxl ; 
of  God  and  God's  love  revealed  in  the  soul  as  one  and  the  same^ 
whereas,  the  two  are  plainly  distinct  as  cause  and  effect.  When 
therefore,  the  knowledge  of  God  thus  gained,  through  these 
gracious  experiences,  comes  to  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful 
inspection  and  analysis,  it  is  stripped  at  once  of  all  its  supposed 
immediateness,  and  resolved  into  a  simple  inference  from  the 
welcome  spiritual  condition  in  which  we  consciously  find  our- 
selves. Such  a  condition  we  are  constrained  to  conclude,  could 
have  come  from  none  but  God  himself.  And  that  is  all  there 
is  of  it  Anything  beyond  is  certainly  more  the  fruit  of  imag- 
ination than  of  fact. 

But  because  the  door  to  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible  God  is 
thus,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  invisibility,  closed  to  human  con- 
sciousness, does  it  follow  that  we  are  doomed  to  remain  in  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  him  ?  By  no  means.  It  simply  follows  that 
he  is  not  to  be  known  in  this  way.  Doubtless  there  are  other 
avenues  of  the  mind  through  which  he  may  reveal  himself  to 
us ;  if  not  as  directly,  yet  certainly  quite  as  surely,  and  with 
quite  as  deep  a  conviction.  There  is,  for  example,  our  moral 
nature.  Deep  down  in  our  inmost  being,  there  is  implanted  a 
sense  of  our  accountability.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
what  the  natural,  if  not  necessary,  inference  from  it?  Is  it 
not  that  there  must  be  some  one  to  whom  we  are  accountable  ? 
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Does  not  the  one  logically  suggest  the  other?  And  thus, 
starting  with  a  simple  conscious  fact,  we  are  conducted  by  a 
single  step  of  reasoning  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  fun- 
damental truth  we  are  seeking.  Or  if  outward  nature  be  inter- 
rogated ;  these  visible  things,  of  which  consciousness  furnishes 
the  reality,  by  the  very  order  and  design  everywhere  displayed 
in  them,  proclaim  to  us,  in  no  doubtful  terms,  the  cunning 
hand  of  a  designer.  And  so  if  God's  operations  upon  our 
hearts  be  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  the  knowledge  of  them  as 
€oming  from  him  is  obtained  in  the  same  way.  Of  the  blessed 
results  of  these  divine  operations,  as  seen  in  the  new  aims  and 
purposes  found  astir  within  us,  we  are  directly  conscious. 
We  know  them  with  the  same  certainty  that  we  know  our- 
selvea  But  their  origin  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Evidently 
these  results  are  not  beyond  our  unaided  capacity,  viewed  sim- 
ply as  free  moral  agents.  And  yet  they  seem  to  be  beyond  the 
ordinary  outcome  of  our  fallen  human  nature ;  by  which  a  sus- 
picion is  awakened  that  they  are  to  be  traced  to  a  higher  source 
— a  suspicion  which  finds  abundant  confirmation  in  the  re- 
vealed word.  Now  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  it  is  to  be  con- 
fessed, is  not  quite  so  immediate  as  if  coming  through  a  single 
act  of  consciousness.  But  who  will  undertake  to  say  that  it  is 
any  the  less  real  ?  Does  it  not  come  to  us  with  a  like  author- 
ity, and  commanding  a  like  reception  7 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that  present  popular  speech  seems  to 
indicate  a  difierent  philosophy.  The  use  of  the  phrase  '*  con- 
sciousness of  Grod,"  is  becoming  quite  common  with  some  of 
our  best  speakers  and  writers ;  from  which  it  is  not  altogether 
unnatural  to  infer  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  him  may 
come  to  us  solely  through  the  employment  of  that  one  faculty 
of  the  mind.  But  popular  speech,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  does 
not  by  any  means  always  observe  philosophic  accuracy.  It  is 
in  too  much  haste  for  that.  And  so  it  seizes  upon  a  part,  and 
makes  that  do  duty  for  the  whole;  leaving  it  for  common  sense, 
or  a  more  patient  analysis  to  furnish  the  missing  link.  In  the 
case  before  us,  consciousness  is  so  obviously  the  starting  point 
and  main  element  in  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  that  it 
may  be  permitted,  in  a  popular  and  loose  way,  to  say,  that  we 
are  conscious  of  him.    But  to  do  that  when  absolute  accuracy 
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is  sought  becomes  misleading.  To  meet  that  high  demand, 
the  intermediate  step  of  the  reason,  bj  which  consciusness  oon- 
nects  us  with  him,  needs  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Quite  a  novel  way  of  bringing  the  invisible  God  directly 
within  the  sphere  of  consciousness  has  been  broached  by  an 
eminent  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Princeton  Beview* 
He  starts  out  with  the  postulate,  that ''  the  non-ego,  or  objec- 
tive, is  always  a  co-agent  in  giving  existence  to  every  mental 
state/'  Of  course,  then,  it  is  requisite  to  the  existence  of  con- 
sciousness. Without  the  one,  the  other  at  best  can  be  nothing 
more  than  "  a  bare  faculty  devoid  of  contents,"  like  the  eye  in 
the  absence  of  light  Bu4;  the  non-ego,  or  objective,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "cannot  give  that  which  it  does  not  itself  possess." 
And  as  mere  outward  nature  obviously  does  not  possess  self- 
consciousness,  it  follows  that  in  order  to  furnish  a  satisfactory 
account  for  this  within  us,  an  original,  unconditioned  self-con- 
sciousness without  must  be  presupposed ;  which  is  but  another 
name  for  Q-od.  "The  consciousness  of  God,"  he  is  oonse- 
quently  enabled  to  affirm,  "  enters  thus  inseparably  into  the 
consciousness  of  self  as  a  hidden  background." 

Now  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  speculation,  it  cer- 
tainly fails  to  bring  God  very  near  to  us.  It  is  too  far  fetched 
for  that.  His  existence  is  not  flashed  upon  the  mind  like  a 
self-evident  truth.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  only  led  up  to 
him,  or  if  the  writer  will  have  it,  made  conscious  of  him,  as 
the  result  of  a  most  elaborate  reasoning;  and  therefore  the 
real  demand  of  consciousness  is  not  fairly  met  Besides,  the 
reasoning  itself,  with  all  due  deference  to  this  eminent  writer^ 
we  venture  to  suggest,  is  sadly  defectiva  It  seems  to  assume, 
that  the  mind  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of  consciousness, 
through  contact  with  outward  nature,  without  being  at  the 
same  time  conscious  of  itself ;  in  other  words,  that  there  may 
be  a  knower,  actually  knowing,  without  knowing  that  it  knows, 
and  only  coming  to  know  that  it  knows  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third,  or  self-knowing  factor.  But  the  point  thuF 
quietly  assumed  certainly  needs  proof.  It  is  by  no  means  self- 
evident,  but  directly  the  reverse.  If  there  is  anything  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  rest  with  absolute  assurance,  it  is 
^Ptofeasor  Fisher,  July  number,  1882,  p.  84. 
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this — that  the  mind  in  coming  into  a  state  of  consciousness,  ia 
of  necessity  aware  of  its  own  existence — knows  itself  as  that 
which  is  conscious.  And  if  that  be  allowed,  what  becomes  of 
the  fine-spun  theory  we  are  considering*?  Must  it  not  fall  to 
the  ground  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  bold  conclusion  to 
which  the  writer  so  confidently  comes,  that  "  we  are  conscious 
of  G-od  in  a  more  intimate  sense  than  we  are  conscious  of  finite 
things"  be  wholly  disallowed? 

The  philosophy  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  our  inves- 
tigations of  the  subject  in  hand,  then,  is  not  that  which  con- 
nects us  directly  with  God  through  the  consciousness,  but  that 
which  brings  him  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  by  a 
route  somewhat  more  circuitous. 

Is  it  said  that  this  is  mere  human  philosophy,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  allowed  to  dominate  our  conclusions  ?  In  reply,  it 
may  be  said,  that  if  true— conformed  to  the  obvious  facts  of 
our  mental  constitution — it  is  also  divina  For  all  truth  is 
divine  in  this  sense — that  it  is  thus  in  harmony  with  the  very 
nature  of  things  as  they  came  forth  from  the  hand  of  their 
Creator.  But  be  that  as  it  may ;  it  is  certainly  the  philosophy 
of  Inspiration.  On  what  grounds  does  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  make  his  bold 
arraignment  of  the  whole  heathen  world  for  their  ignorance  of 
the  true  God  ?  Is  it  because  they  had  wilfully  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  clear  revelation  of  him  in  their  own  consciousness? 
Had  that  been  his  view  of  the  case,  how  easy  and  natural 
would  it  have  been  for  him  to  say  so.  But  no;  instead  of 
that,  he  simply  makes  his  appeal  to  outward  nature,  and 
charges  them  with  refusing,  or  neglecting  to  recognize  him  as 
he  is  there  displayed.  "For,"  says  he,  "the  invisible  things  of 
him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  per- 
ceived through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  everlasting 
power  and  divinity,  that  they  may  be  without  excuse."  (New 
Version,)  It  is  also  the  philosophy  of  our  Lord  himself. 
When,  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  he  undertakes  to 
explain  the  subtle  influences  by  which  we  are  renewed,  what 
are  the  tests  given  for  their  recognition  ?  Is  Nicodemus  re- 
ferred at  once  to  his  own  immediate  consciousness  in  proof 
that  these  influences  came  directly  from  God?    Is  he  not 
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tether  referred  to  their  perceived  results  in  proof  of  that? 
WViat  else  can  be  made  of  the  significant  metaphor  employed : 
^*  The  wijxd  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
voice  thereof,  bat  knowest  not  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth ;  so  is  ev^ry  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit?"  As  if  he 
had  said:  ''The  results  of  the  Spirit's  operations  you  may 
know,  just  as  you  knovz:  the  effect  of  the  wind ;  but  these 
blessed  operations  themselves  you  can  no  more  know  directly 
than  you  can  see  the  wind." 

The  great  fundamental  principles  by  which  this  matter  is  to 
be  determined  being  thus  settled,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
are  prepared  to  enter  somewhat  more  intellig^tly  upon  an 
examination  of  the  peculiar  views  of  the  lecturer  rtepecting  it; 
to  inquire  whether,  as  he  so  confidently  affirms,  theSQhristian 
consciousness  is  co^ipetent  of  itself  to  give  us  imml^iftte 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  operations  of  his  Spirit  wjgo^ 
our  hearts. 

These  views,  it  ought  to  be  said  in  all  fairness,  do  not  pr 
fess  to  be  based  on  any  particular  philosophy.  It  is  not  phi- 
losophy, but  the  Bible,  to  which  an  appeal  is  made.  And  yet 
in  substantiating  these  views  from  the  Scriptures,  it  is  evident 
that  those  tests,  call  them  philosophical  or  otherwise,  to  which 
the  true  interpretation  of  all  language,  that  of  the  sacred  Word 
not  excepted,  must  be  subject,  cannot  be  ignored.  That  Word 
has  confessedly  been  addressed  to  humanity  for  its  enlighten- 
ment ;  and  that  it  may  accomplish  that  high  end,  it  must  ob- 
viously conform  itself  to  the  evident  laws  on  which  the 
human  mind  has  been  constructed.  On  any  other  view  of  it, 
it  must  certainly  become  useless  or  misleading :  in  other  words, 
no  revelation  at  alL 

Coming  then  to  the  lecture  itself,  what  do  we  find  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  invisible  God  and  his  operations  upon  the 
heart  may  be  directly  known  through  consciousness?  Why, 
simply  this :  certain  deep  sayings  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  disci- 
ples, in  respect  to  the  intimacy  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  Father — these,  together  with  such  an  interpretation  put 
upon  them  as  in  his  estimation  may  best  subserve  his  purpose^ 
That  is  absolutely  all  there  is  in  the  argument  of  the  lecture,  if 
argument  it  may  be  called ;  unless  it  be  the  added  assertion 
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that  whatever  was  true  of  them  may  also  occur  in  the  experience 
of  all  detout  persons  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Our  Lord,  for 
example,  expresses  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  union  with  the 
Father:  "I  in  him,  and  he  in  me;"  in  having  been  sent  forth 
by  him,  and  in  exercising  a  joint  agency  with  him:  "The 
words  which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Father 
which  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  And  very  much 
else  of  the  same  import,  all  of  which  it  is  quietly  assumed  was 
known  by  him  directly  and  solely  through  the  revelations  of 
his  consciousness.  No  special  argument  is  employed  to  justify 
such  an  interpretation,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted ;  as  a  point 
UDiversally  admitted,  and  therefore  needing  no  proof.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  glaring  case  of  the  petMo  prindpii,  or  beg- 
ging  the  question?  How  does  he  know  that  in  coming  to  a 
knowledge  of  these  things,  our  Lord's  consciousness  was  alone 
concerned  ?  Is  it,  in  ipsissimis  verbis,  so  stated  in  the  inspired 
record?'  Whence,  then,  the  authority  for  this  monstrous 
assumption?  For  any  thing  that  appears,  the  knowledge  in 
question  may  have  come  to  our  Lord  in  the  ordinary  way 
through  the  continued  operation  of  more  than  one  faculty  of 
the  mind ;  and  therefore  not  as  the  immediate  revelation  of 
consciousness.  Is  it  said,  that  by  reason  of  his  higher  or  divine 
nature  in  union  with  the  human,  his  power  of  perception  God- 
ward  may  have  been  so  enlarged  as  to  have  widened  the  scope 
of  his  consciousness  to  the  extent  claimed?  Be  it  so.  His 
consciousness,  then,  can  certainly  be  no  criterion  of  ours.  Be- 
cause he,  with  his  higher  nature,  can  be  directly  conscious  of 
God  and  of  communications  from  him,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  same  is  possible  to  us  in  our  lower  sphere.  To  affirm 
that  would  clearly  be  to  put  ourselves  on  an  equality  with  him ; 
to  exalt  our  poor,  limited  human  nature  to  the  dignity  and 
compass  of  the  divine;  to  rob  him  of  the  very  grounds  on 
which  he  was  wont  to  base  his  peculiar  oneness  with  the  Father. 

And  in  like  manner,  if  the  utterances  of  the  apostles  be 
scanned,  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  sources  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  unseen  realities  will  be  forced  upon  us.  "  Truly,"  they 
affirm  "  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ."  And  with  a  like  confidence  do  they  speak  of 
being  "in  Christ"    How  was  this  confidence  obtained?    Is  it 

VOL.  Vi.  51 
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necessary  to  suppose,  with  our  lecturer,  that  it  came  to  them  as 
a  direct  cognition  given  through  the  consciousness  alone  ?  May 
it  not  have  come  to  them  indirectly,  or  mediately  through  the 
ordinary  processes  of  the  understanding,  in  concert  and  con- 
junction with  the  consciousness  ?  Is  any  intimation,  much  less 
any  assertion  to  the  contrary,  given  in  their  writings?  or  can 
any  thing  of  the  kind  be  made  out  by  any  fair  interpretation  of 
their  language?  By  what  authority,  then,  is  this  high  claim 
concerning  them  supported  ?  There  are  certainly  some  things 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul  which  would  seem  to  mili- 
tate against  it.  In  giving  directions  about  a  certain  perplexing 
matter  that  had  arisen  in  the  church,  for  example,  we  find  him 
expressing  himself,*  not  with  the  absolute  confidence  which 
consciousness  must  always  be  supposed  to  give,  but  modestly^ 
cautiously,  as  if,  after  all,  there  might  be  the  possibility  of  a 
mistake.  "  T  think,"  says  he,  "  that  I  have  the  Spirit."  Now  if 
an  inspired  apostle  felt  constrained  to  speak  thus  concerning 
his  knowledge  of  the  Spirit's  operations  upon  his  mind,  with 
how  much  greater  diffidence  does  it  become  us  to  speak  of  what 
we  may  suppose  to  be  similar  operations  upon  our  minds? 
Most  distin(5tly  are  we  told  that  many  fiilse  spirits  are  abroad 
in  the  world,  against  whose  evil  machinations  we  are  solemnly 
warned — But  how  are  they  to  be  avoided?  Is  it  by  simply 
giving  heed  to  our  consciousness  of  their  presence  and  of  their 
malignant  character?  Is  it  not  rather  by  trying  them  with  all 
possible  tests  to  ascertain  whether  they  be  of  God?  All  of 
which  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  absolute,  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  them  given  in  the  consciousness.  The 
apostle  John  is,  if  possible,  still  more  explicit  In  his  first 
epistle,  he  is  discussing  this  very  question  as  to  how  it  is  that 
we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Is  it,  according  to  him^ 
through  consciousness  alone?  Nay,  verily ;  but  through  obedi- 
ence. "Hereby  know  we  that  we  know  him,"  are  his  words,  "if 
.we  keep  his  commandmenta  He  that  saith  'I  know  him,'  and 
keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  him." 

But  we  shall  be  met  here  by  the  acknowledged  fact  of  inspi- 
ration: "Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  And  were  they  not  conscious  of  these  move- 
ments upon  their  minds?    Doubtless  they  were,  since  these 
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movements  fell  within  the  domain  of  the  mind's  activity.  But 
were  they  conscious  of  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  ?  That  is  the 
only  question  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Unquestion- 
ably they  somehow  came  to  know,  or  to  be  persuaded  that  this 
Divine  Agent  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter.  But  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  knowledge  or  persuasion  came 
directly  through  the  consciousness?  Certainly  there  were 
other  ways  through  which  it  might  have  come  to  them.  But 
granting  all  that  is  claimed — that  those  inspired  men  were 
directly  conscious  of  the  inspiring  Spirit  What  follows? 
Why,  simply  that  the  thing  is  possible;  that  the  invisible 
God  can,  and  perhaps  will,  under  certain  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  for  certain  high  ends,  reveal  himself  thus  to  the 
human  consciousness.  But  does  that  furnish  any  warrant  for 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  his  ordinary  method  of  communica- 
ting with  his  children  ?  To  suppose  that,  would  clearly  be  to 
subvert  all  our  established  ideas  of  inspiration  ;  to  make  one 
Christian  just  as  truly  inspired  as  another,  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  authority  of  the  written  word  to  the  level  of  the  crudest 
utterances  of  the  humblest  believer. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  argument,  if  such  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered, by  which  this  peculiar  doctrine  is  sought  to  be  main- 
tained. To  a  mind  versed  in  this  kind  of  studies,  it  is  not,  it 
must  be  confessed,  very  convincing. 

It  only  remains  to  examine  the  apologetical  value  of  the 
consciousness  claimed,  on  the  supposition  that  the  claim  is  well 
founded.  Its  value  in  this  direction  is  boldly  affirmed  in  the 
lecture  to  be  very  great ;  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pagans 
and  unbelievers  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  faith, 
far  surpassing  all  other  considerations.  Can  this  high  position 
be  sustained  ? 

Now  my  consciousness  may  readily  be  admitted  to  have  a 
certain  value  to  me  personally,  in  evidence  of  a  given  truth. 
But  since  it  is  hidden  away  in  the  secret  chambers  of  my  own 
bosom,  entirely  beyond  the  inspection  of  others,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  just  how  it  is  to  be  made  available  for  their  conviction. 
The  difficulty  is  to  certify  them  of  it,  or  of  its  correspondence 
with  objective  reality.  A  person  affirms,  for  example,  that  he 
is  conscious  of  "  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades,"  or  of  "the 
loosening  of  the  bands  of  Orion."    Now  I  may  be  ready  to 
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allow  that  he  is  siocere  in  this — that  he  really  believes  what  he 
affirms.  Bat  when  he  proceeds  to  connect  his  conscioasness  of 
these  things  with  a  certain  system  of  astronomy,  and  calls 
upon  me,  because  of  his  alleged  consciousness,  to  give  my  as- 
sent to  that  system,  is  that  demand  to  be  accounted  reasonable, 
and  must  it  be  granted  ?  Although  his  sincerity  may  not  be 
questioned,  must  his  alleged  facts,  on  the  simple  ground  of  his 
assumed  consciousness,  be  admitted,  or  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  allowed  ?  Because  no  veritable  perception  of  these 
things  could  ever  have  been  had,  and  consequently  no  real  con- 
sciousness of  them,  must  not  the  matter  rather  be  dismissed 
at  once  as  an  amiable  delusion  ?  What  else  can  I  say,  but 
that  the  man  has  evidently  mistaken  the  vagaries  of  his  own 
mind  for  actual  realities?  And  so  his  argument,  thus  based, 
goes  for  naught ;  becomes  to  me  of  absolutely  no  value. 

On  this  point  we  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  an 
article  by  Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Princeton  Beview.*  "  It  is  impossible,'*  says  Prof.  Patton,  "  to 
make  our  certitude  the  basis  of  argument  with  others.  The 
strongest  reasons  for  our  convictions  are  not  always  those  of 

which  we  can  make  the  most  use  in  dealing  with  other  minds 

It  is  difficult,  apparently,  for  some  to  realize  that  fair  debate 
between  believers  and  unbelievers  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of 

common  intellectual  conditions To  support  a  position  by  a 

subjectivity  that  begs  the  whole  question  in  dispute,  is  simply 

to  argue  unfairly For  himself,  and  inforo  canscieniice,  the 

individual  Christian  may  and  does  decide,  in  addition  to  external 
evidence,  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit;  but  when  he  appears  in 
debate,  and  aims  at  convincing  another  mind,  he  must  make 
use  of  the  canons  of  certitude  that  other  men  employ." 

And  of  very  much  the  same  import  are  the  words  of  Dr. 
Ebrard  in  the  introduction  to  his  recent  able  work  on  Apolo- 
getics, as  quoted  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith.f  "It  is  a  matter  of 
course,"  says  Dr.  Ebrard,  **  that  Apologetics  cannot  bring  to 
these  investigations  any  axioms  borrowed  from  revelation,  and 
theology,  but  can  only  appeal  to  the  facts  of  self-consciousness 
and  of  native  rational  knowledge  belonging  to  man  as  man. 
We  do  not  prove  idem  per  idem;  this  were  illogical  and  objee- 

*  Jan.  1882,  p.  108. 

t  Lectures  on  Apologetics,  Appendix,  pp.  196-7. 
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tionable.  To  take  for  granted  a  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
Uy  presuppose  a  consciousness  shaped  by  Christianity,  and  then 
to  analyze  that  consciousness,  this  is  not  Apologetics.''  And 
again :  "  In  dealing  with  objectors,  it  is  necessary  to  come  down 
to  their  ground,  to  their  arena ;  to  ignore  all  axioms  borrowed 
from  Christianity  itself,  so  as  to  lead  them  e  concessts  ad  dbsur- 
dum;  to  make  it  evident  that  their  own  assumptions  and  in- 
ferences are  false  and  perverse  even  on  the  ground  of  their  own 
premises.^^ 

This  evidently  is  wise  and  to  the  point  The  Christian  con- 
sciousness, whatever  it  may  be  allowed  to  be,  or  of  whatever 
value  to  the  person  possessing  it,  can  evidently  never  be  made 
of  any  practical  avail  in  convincing  unbelievers  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  It  is  too  recondite  for  that.  It  presents  no  com- 
mon ground  on  which  the  disputants  may  meet,  and  on  which 
the  argument  may  proceed,  and  therefore  must  be  ruled  out 

Conclusive  as  this  argument  mugt  be  confessed  to  be,  there  is 
still  another  which,  just  because  it  is  more  practical,  is  to  the 
average  mind  far  more  convincing.  The  great  mass  of  men  are 
not  much  given  to  reflection  ;  and  therefore  arguments  which 
make  their  appeal  to  this  faculty  are  not  very  effective  with 
them.  They  reason  rather,  for  the  most  part,  from  facts  which 
fall  directly  under  their  own  observation,  and  which,  therefore, 
are  easily  comprehended.  Principles  they  do  not,  indeed,  wholly 
ignore  ;  but  it  is  from  palpable  perceived  results  as  they  occur 
in  actual  life,  that  their  conclusions  are  mostly  drawn.  Chris- 
tianity itself  forms  no  exception.  By  this  short  practical  test 
is  it  invariably  judged.  The  very  best  apology  for  the  Christian 
faith  during  all  these  centuries  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  its 
benign  and  salutary  influence  upon  those  who  have  embraced 
it.  Its  obvious  tendency  has  been,  not  only  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  individual,  but  also  to  raise  the  tone  of  society  ;  to 
transform  the  lowest  barbarism  into  the  highest  patterns  of  civi- 
lization and  refinement  And  this  has  been  its  recommenda- 
tion ;  this  an  important  element  of  its  power  over  the  popular 
mind.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  it  brought  with  it  wherever 
it  came  an  evident  blight  and  a  curse,  few  would  have  been 
found  to  do  it  reverence ;  few  to  give  it  even  a  passing  examin- 
ation. And  what  is  true  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  is  also 
true  of  each  of  its  cardinal  doctrines.    Their  general  reception 
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depends  largely  upon  their  perceived  bearing  upon  human 
character  and  human  destiny. 

On  this  plain,  practical  ground,  then,  let  the  apologetical 
value  of  this  alleged  Christian  consciousness  be  determined. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  some  as  a  personal  experience.  Has 
its  obvious  effect  upon  their  character  and  conduct  been  such 
as  to  commend  Christianity  to  the  average  mind  ?  Or  has  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  so  disastrous,  and  sometimes  so  shock- 
ing, as  to  create  decidedly  the  opposite  impression  ?  The  first 
thing  about  it  is  iis  obvious  tendency  to  create  and  foster  an 
overweening  self-confidence  and  self-conceit.  Its  own  findings 
are  supposed  to  be  ultimate.  Outside  of  itself  it  admits  of  no 
corroboration,  no  verification,  but  is  content  with  simple  asser- 
tion. It  affirms  that  it  knows  that  communications  have  been 
received  directly  from  God,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it  Now 
since  '^to  err  is  human,"  common  to  even  the  best;  common 
to  them,  not  only  as  to  outward  facts,  but  quite  as  much  as  to 
the  hidden  promptings  of  their  mental  operations,  it  certainly 
is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  such  a  claim  for  even  the  Christian 
consciousness  must  be  not  a  little  dangerous.  It  obviously 
contains  the  possibility  of  delusion.  How  are  we  to  be  certi- 
fied against  such  a  result?  how  assured  that  the  person's  own 
wayward  fancy  or  mental  hallucinations,  honest  or  pious  as  he 
may  be  allowed  to  be,  have  not  been  mistaken  for  the  divine 
communications  alleged?  And  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
certification,  who  can  rationally  be  expected  to  admit  the  truth 
or  reality  of  the  allegation  ?  Its  value,  under  these  circum- 
stances, for  any  purpose,  must  certainly  be  confessed  to  be  not 
very  appreciable. 

But  we  need  not  be  confined  to  possibilities.  Possibility,  in 
this  matter,  is  not  unfrequently  turned  into  reality.  The 
thing  feared  actually  comes  to  pass.  Under  the  confident  per- 
suasion of  a  conscious  divine  impulse  or  command  all  sorts  of 
religious  extravagance  are  perpetrated.  It  is,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  very  Pandora's  box  of  fanaticism ;  and  the  shapes 
of  evil  that  are  seen  to  issue  from  it  are  most  hideous.  The 
pages  of  Christian  history  are  all  black  with  the  recital  of  the 
foul  deeds  that  have  been  wrought  in  its  name.  Scarcely  a 
crime  in  the  dark  catalogue  of  wrong  doing  is  there,  assassina* 
tion   not  excepted,  which  has  not  been  instigated  by  it,  and 
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'  sought  to  be  shielded  under  it  Every  oommand  of  the  deca- 
logue has  it  boldly  set  aside ;  thus  making  the  Infinite  One 
contradict  himself  and  belie  his  own  clearly  revealed  character. 
And  can  that  which  is  fruitful  in  such  results  be  expected  to 
command  the  confidence  and  homage  of  rational  men?  Will 
it  be  likely  to  propitiate  Pagans  and  unbelievers  towards  the 
Christian  faith,  when  made  an  essential  part  of  it?  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  does  not  certainly  require  the  wisdom  of 
a  Solomon. 

Is  it  alleged  that  these  results  are  exceptional  ?  As  much 
as  that  may  be  allowed :  since  by  no  means  every  one  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions ;  the  courage  to  carry  out  his  theories 
to  their  logical  conclusions.  In  most  persons,  when  their  the- 
ories are  erratic,  the  moral  forces  within  and  around  them  are 
too  strong  to  admit  of  that  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a 
direct  conscious  personal  communication  with  the  invisible 
God  may  be  believed  in  without  any  serious  shock  to  the  in- 
terests of  practical  morality.  In  the  case  of  very  many  good 
Christians,  it  doubtless  remains  a  comparatively  harmless  delu- 
sion. But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  is  to  be  thrust  for- 
ward into  the  very  front  rank  of  the  Christian  evidences?  as 
the  one  great  argument  ''  for  bringing  Pagans  and  unbelievers 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  faith?"  Non  tali 
auxilto,  nee  defensoribus  isiis.  The  Christian  religion,  we  can* 
not  but  think,  is  far  more  honored  in  the  neglect^  than  in  the 
employment  of  such  arguments. 

A  certain  German  philosopher,  it  is  said,  once  claimed  to 
have  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness  a  hippopotamus; 
and  so  became  the  laughing  stock  of  all  his  acquaintances. 
Scarcely  less  ridiculous,  we  cannot  but  think,  must  any  one 
become,  who  should  seriously  undertake,  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  a  benighted  and  unbelieving  world,  to  evolve  from  the 
same  hidden  source,  the  momentous  scheme  of  the  Christian 
religion  :  or  even  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  commended  to 
other  minds.  However  conducive  to  his  own  edification  such 
an  operation  might  be  allowed  to  be,  it  could  hardly  prove 
available  for  that  high  end  to  anybody  else.  Tl^  attempt, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  encouraged. 
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Abticlb  VI.— a  study  OP  COGNITION. 

The  problem  of  cognition  is  the  primary  problem  in  philos- 
ophy ;  not  only  because  what  we  know  with  absolute  certainty 
must  furnish  the  basis  for  all  speculative  thinking  concerning 
mind,  by  means  of  which  a  philosophy  is  constructed,  but  also 
because  cognition  is  the  primary  manifestation  of  the  mind's 
energy. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  requires  a  careful  examination 
of  cognition  in  general,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  essential 
to  a  cognitive  act;  and  a  careful  discrimination  between  cogni- 
tions a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  that  we  may  know  what  adventi- 
tious to  either  or  both,  makes  them  to  diflFer.  Such  a  discrim- 
ination demands  an  accurate  determination  of  the  necessary 
antecedents  and  conditions,  together  with  the  objects  of  both  a 
priori  and  a  posteriori  cognitions. 

In  making  an  examination  of  any  mental  phenomena  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  revelations  of  consciousness ;  it  is  desira- 
ble, therefore,  at  the  outset,  to  determine  what  consciousness  is, 
and  what  is  the  object  of  its  activity.  Since  consciousness  is 
in  no  way  dependent  upon  sensation  and  sense-perception,  it  is 
a  power  of  immediate  knowing ;  since  there  is  no  recognition  of 
the  act  of  consciousness,  it  is,  necessarily,  a  faculty  of  uncon- 
scious knowing ;  since  it  is  the  condition  of  experience,  it  must 
itself  transcend  experience.  Sir  William  Hamilton  denies  that 
consciousness  is  a  cognitive  power,  but  he  denies  this  solely  be- 
cause making  it  a  cognitive  faculty,  is  to  suppose  that  there  is 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  unconscious ;  and  while  he  denies, 
he  finds  himself  always  compelled  to  speak  of  consciousness  in 
cognitive  terms ;  and  this  for  the  reason,  that  having  separated 
from  consciousness  the  idea  of  cognition,  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  attach  any  idea  whatever  to  the  word,  save  as  it  relates 
to  the  object  of  the  mental  act  and  not  to  the  act  itselt  We 
find  then  that  consciousness  is  a  power  of  immediate  uncon- 
scious knowing ;  it  remains  to  enquire  concerning  the  object  of 
its  activity.     If  we  make  the  object  the  ego,  a  serious  difficulty 
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at  once  confronts  ns,  the  ego  is  a  somewhat  in  which  arise,  or 
to  which  belong,  certain  phenomena.  Now  there  exists  in  the 
mind  not  only  a  notion  of  a  somewhat  naderlying  these  partic- 
ular phenomena,  but  a  notion  of  a  somewhat  underlying  all 
phenomena  whatever;  if  this  notion  of  substance  as  the  neces- 
sary substratum  of  phenomena  is  the  apprehension  of  a  real 
necessity  and  not  a  mere  delusion,  then  we  must  infer  a  faculty 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  knows,  that  phenomena  cannot  exist 
without  substance  as  their  substratum ;  but  this  is  a  general 
cognition,  the  apprehension  of  a  universal  truth,  and  can  only 
become  particular  through  the  apprehension  of  individual  phe- 
nomena. 

We  cannot  refer  the  general  cognition  to  consciousness,  for 
consciousness  concerns  itself  with  a  particular,  i.  e.  with  the 
ego,  or  its  determinations ;  nor  can  we  refer  the  cognition  of 
the  particular,  that  is  the  ego,  to  a  faculty  distinct  from  that 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  general,  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  universal  necessity  of  substance  as  a  substratum  for  phe- 
nomena, together  with  the  cognition  of  the  particular  phenom- 
ena is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  knowledge  of  the  particular 
substance.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  find  the  object  of 
consciousness  in  the  determinations  of  the  ego.  But  the  activ- 
ity of  consciousness  is  itself  a  determination  of  the  ego,  and  if 
we  suppose  an  act  of  recognition  for  the  act  of  consciousness, 
we  must  suppose  another  still  for  this  later  act  of  recognition, 
or  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  determination  of  the  ego  of  which 
we  are  unconscious ;  there  is  no  escape,  we  are  compelled  either 
to  admit  that  there  are  determinations  of  the  ego  of  which  we 
are  unconscious,  or  to  maintain  an  infinite  series  of  re-cognitions 
for  every  act  of  consciousness,  rejecting  the  infinite  series  we 
conclude  that  the  object  of  consciousness  is  a  part  and  a  part 
only  of  the  determinations  of  the  ego.  The  definition  of  con- 
sciousness thus  completed  becomes:  a  power  of  immediate 
unconscious  cognition  of  a  part  of  the  determinations  of  the 
ego. 

The  existence  of  ego  itself  and  of  those  of  its  determinations 
not  directly  cognized  by  consciousness,  is  known  through  a 
reflective  process  of  the  mind.  To  illustrate :  an  act  of  d  poste- 
riori cognition  is  recognized  by  consciousness ;  the  mind  which 
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has  arrived  at  that  stage  in  which  its  own  activities  become  its 
object,  reflects :  "  I  know ;  I  know  that  I  know ;  I  could  not 
know  that  I  know,  without  power  to  cognize  my  own  mental 
iu^tivities."  The  result  of  this  process  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  power  which  we  term  consciousness.  Since 
this  reflective  process  proceeds  in  consciousness  (for  a  reflective 
process  is  always  a  voluntary  process,  and  volition  concerns 
itself  with  what  is  consciously  kn'own),  we  find  ourselves  indi- 
recily  dependent  upon  the  latter  for  the  revelation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  determinations  which  it  does  not  directly  cognize. 
The  existence  of  the  ego  itself  is  known  through  a  reflective 
process,  which  connects  the  mental  phenomena  recognized  by 
oonsciousness,  by  the  general  law  of  substance,  with  a  some- 
what underlying  them.  And  thus  consciousness  is  found  to 
be  the  sole  authority  under  which  we  investigate  mind  and  by 
which  we  construct  a  philosophy  of  the  same.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  determine  what  is  essential  to  a  cognitive  act,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  examine  cognitions  given  in  consciousness. 
A  reflective  process  of  the  mind  aflFords  an  opportunity  for  such 
an  examination.  The  one  used  as  an  illustration  consists  of 
three  affirmations ;  in  the  first  '*  I  know,"  is  affirmed  the  exist- 
ence in  the  mind  of  the  result  of  a  cognitive  act ;  the  basis  of 
this  affirmation  is  the  recognition  by  consciousness  of  the  cog- 
nitive act  and  its  result ;  in  the  second,  "  I  know  that  I  know," 
the  result  of  the  recognition  is  affi)*med,  the  basis  of  this  second 
affirmation  cannot  be  the  direct  cognition  of  the  recognitive  act 
of  the  mind,  for  no  direct  cognition  is  possible,  it  is  rather  an 
apprehension,  that  distinct  objects  of  cognition  require  distinct 
cognitive  acts.  These  objects  of  cognition  are  known  to  be 
distinct,  because  the  first  cognitive  act  being  the  object  of  the 
second  must  be  logically  antecedent  to  it.  The  mental  process 
is  as  follows :  by  a  cognitive  act  of  consciousness  the  mind  per- 
ceives that  it  knows  a  somewhat,  it  infers  from  the  law  of  caus- 
ality, an  act  of  cognition  to  account  for  this  perceived  effect ; 
but  it  also  sees  that  this  inferred  act  of  cognition  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  eflFect  perceived  and  not  for  the  perception  of  it, 
it  must,  therefore,  still  upon  the  basis  of  the  law  of  causality, 
infer  a  second  cognitive  act  to  account  for  this  perception. 
Thus  the  a  priori  cognition  of  the  law  of  causality  is  found  to 
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be  the  basis  of  the  second  affirmation.  The  basis  of  the  third, 
"  I  could  not  know  that  I  know,  without  power  to  cognize  my 
own  mental  activities,"  is  the  same  a  priori  cognition  of  the 
same  law. 

In  this  reflective  process  each  affirmation,  while  given  in 
consciousness,  is  based  upon  a  cognition,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
cognitive  act  wholly  unrecognized  by  consciousness.  The  basis 
of  the  first,  a  re-cognitive  act  of  consciousness,  has  previously 
been  shown  to  be  unrecognized  by  consciousness;  and  this 
showing  establishes  the  fact  that  there  are  cognitive  activities 
of  the  mind  with  which  consciousness  does  not  concern  itself. 
That  the  cognition  of  the  law  of  causality  is  one  of  these  re- 
mains to  be  proven :  the  second  affirmation  of  the  process  "  I 
know  that  I  know"  is  made  by  the  mind  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, yet  with  no  conscious  apprehension  of  the  basis  of  the 
affirmation  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  .voluntary  effi)rt  that  the  mind 
discovers  how  it  knows,  what  it  so  confidently  affirms,  *The 
child  sees  a  change  and  looks  for  the  cause,  yet  is  wholly  un- 
conscious of  knowing  that  every  change  must  have  a  cause ; 
indeed  its  mind  may  be,  and  usually  is,  active  for  years  in  the 
discovery  of  individual  causes,  before  it  becomes  consdo^i^ly 
aware  of  knowing  that  every  change  must  have  a  cause.  The 
cognitve  act  of  the  mind  is  unrecognized  by  consciousness,  and 
the  result  of  the  cognitive  act,  the  apprehension  of  the  causal 
law,  exists  in  the  mind  as  a  basis  for  conscious  mental  activi- 
ties, for  years  before  it  is  consciously  apprehended  as  existing. 
Further,  when  consciousness  reveals  the  existence  of  a  cogni- 
tion of  the  causal  law,  it  reveals  it  as  a  somewhat  which  has 
always  existed  in  the  mind,  and  never  as  a  somewhat  just  come 
into  being ;  in  other  words  when  the  mind  first  becomes  con- 
scious of  knowing  that  eyerj  change  must  have  a  cause,  it  be- 
comes at  the  same  time  conscious  of  having  always  known  it 
These  facts  prove  that  the  cognition  of  the  causa]  law,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  second  and  third  affirmations  of  the  reflective 
process,  is  an  unconscious  cognition. 

From  these  examinations  we  find  that  while  the  cognitive 
activity  of  the  mind  in  consciousness,  and  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  causal  law,  is  in  many  respects  similar,  it  differs  in  one 
important  particular  ;  in  consciousness  the  results  of  the  cogni- 
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tive  acts  are,  like  the  objects  of  the  acts,  transient,  while  in  the 
cognition  of  the  causal  law,  the  result  is,  also  like  its  object, 
permanent.  Prom  this  fact  we  infer,  that  the  a  priori  cognitive 
power  of  the  mind  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  for  which 
it  exists,  that  independent  of  any  voluntary  eflFort  of  mind,  the 
results  of  its  activity  are  permanent  or  transient,  as  the  objects 
of  its  activity  are  permanent  or  transient. 

When  the  result  of  a  cognitive  act  is  permanent,  it  must  be 
either  a  cognitive  state,  or  a  series  of  cognitive  acts.  When 
both  the  knowing  subject  and  the  known  object  are  self  ex- 
istent there  can  be  no  specific  cognitive  act,  for  such  an  act 
implies  either,  a  time  when  the  cognition  which  is  the  result 
of  the  cognitive  act  did  not  exist,  or,  an  infinite  series  of  cog- 
nitive acts.  A  series  is  a  succession  of  beginnings  and  end- 
ings, each  beginning  and  ending  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
series;  that  which  begins  and  ends  is  finite,  the  parts  of  a 
series  are  finite  parts  ;  no  addition  of  finite  parts  can  ever  con- 
stitute an  infinite  whole;  a  series  is  therefore  necessarily 
finite,  and  an  infinite  series  a  contradiction  of  terms;  an  in- 
finite series  of  cognitive  acts  being  impossible,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  infinite  cognition  consists  of  a  permanent 
cognitive  state,  without  any  specific  cognitive  act  If  in  infi- 
nite intelligence  cognition  consists  of  permanent  cognitive 
states,  without  dependence  upon  cognitive  acts,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  in  an  intelligence  which  begins  to  be  a  specific 
cognitive  act  is  necessary  to  produce  a  permanent  cognitive 
state.  Intelligence  may  exist  knowing,  but  does  intelligence 
come  into  being  knowing  or  only  with  potentiality  of  knowing? 
This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  absolute  certainty,  but 
reasoning  by  analogy,  we  conclude  that  it  begins  to  be  with 
potentiality  only ;  in  the  cognitions  of  consciousness  we  infer 
a  specific  cognitive  act,  for  the  reason,  that  the  object  of  the 
cognition,  and  the  cognitive  state,  both  begin  and  end  after  the 
knowing  subject  begins  to  be ;  in  conscious  cognitions  we  are 
aware  of  the  cognitive  act  which  produces  the  cognitive  state  ;  in 
these  cases  we  necessarily  infer  that  mind  is  constituted  with  po- 
tentiality of  cognition,  not  cognizing.  If  then  all  cognitive 
states  of  finite  intelligence,  whose  origin  can  be  certainly  deter- 
mined, are  produced  by  specific  cognitive  acts,  and  if  these  pro- 
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ducing  cognitive  acts  may  be  either  recognized,  or  unrecognized, 
by  consciousness,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  cognitive  state  which 
differs  from  these  only  in  being  permanent,  and  the  perma- 
nence of  which  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  knowing  sub- 
ject to  continuously  apprehend  the  existence  of  the  permanent 
object,  is  also  produced  by  a  specific  cognitive  act  A  specific 
cognitive  act  in  a^ribn  cognition  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  the  fact  that  the  finite  mind's  cognitive  power  is  a  unit,  the 
a  priori  being  the  primary  method  of  its  activity,  while  the 
a  posteriori  is  a  modified  form  of  this  same  activity,  the  result 
of  a  certain  limitation  of  the  cognitive  power,  which  will  be 
considered  hereafter ;  this  fact  of  oneness  requires  us  to  believe 
that  the  method  of  activity  is  uniform  where  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  difference.  Again,  the  mind  knows  of  no  condition 
under  which  a  priori  cognitive  activity  takes  place,  if  none 
exists  this  activity  must  be  spontaneous;  spontaneity  involves 
necessity ;  intelligence  constituted  with  potentiality  of  a  priori 
cognition  must  know  the  moment  the  knowing  subject,  and  the 
object  to  be  known,  both  exist ;  when  this  object  is  self-exist- 
ent, the  cognitive  act  must  take  place  as  soon  as  the  knowing 
subject  begins  to  be.  Thus  we  find  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
specific  cognitive  act  to  produce  a  permanent  cognitive  state,  in 
an  intelligence  which  begifts  to  be,  fills  all  the  requirements  of 
known  cognitive  laws,  and  while  this  remains  true  we  are  war- 
ranted in  assuming  it  to  be  the  true  hypothesis. 

From  these  investigations  we  learn,  that  there  is  nothing 
essential  to  a  cognitive  act,  but  a  subject  in  which  cognitive 
energy  inheres,  and  an  object  of  cognition ;  and  that  the  a  pri- 
ori activity  of  this  cognitive  energy  is  unconscious,  spontane- 
ous and  immediate,  and  without  condition. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  a  priori  cognitive  power  of  the  mind 
requires  no  condition,  but  acts  at  once  when  both  it  and  the 
object  to  be  known  come  to  be,  then  it  follows  that  mind  is 
constituted  with  power  to  spontaneously  bring  itself  into  cogni- 
tive relation  with  whatever  it  knows  a  priori  In  conscious- 
ness it  brings  itself  into  relation  with  its  own  activitives;  it 
brings  itself  into  relation  with  abstract  law,  in  the  cognition  of 
the  laws  of  causality  and  substance.  As  mind  knows  abstract 
law  it  also  knows  space  and  time,  the  conditions  of  certain 
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classes  of  phenomena ;  it  knows  not  only  that  space  and  time 
exist,  but  it  also  knows  them  as  necessarily  self-existent ;  it 
knows  what  they  are,  viz :  pure  conditions,  and  as  sach,  them* 
selves  not  only  unconditioned,  but  absolutely  unconditionable. 
Mind  then  relates  itself  to  space  and  time  by  cognition.  Is 
any  medium  between  the  essence  in  which  a  power  of  cognition 
inheres,  and  abstract  law,  or  space  and  time,  pure  conditions, 
possible  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  mind  brings  itself  into  relation  with  ab- 
stract law,  pure  conditions,  and  the  phenomena  of  mind,  simply 
by  cognition,  without  any  medium  whatever,  is  any  medium 
between  the  knowing  mind  and  material  phenomena  required  ? 
Certainly  none  would  be  were  all  cognition  a  priori. 

Cognitions  are  of  two  distinct  classes,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  primary  and  secondary :  primary  cognitions  are 
those  in  which  the  object  is  itself  known  to  exist ;  secondary, 
those  in  which  the  existence  of  the  object  is  inferred,  because 
the  existence  of  some  other  thing,  or  things,  is  known.  All  a 
priori  cognitions  are  primary,  but  there  are  primary  cognitions 
which  are  not  a  priori]  that  is,  there  are  certain  things  which 
the  mind  knows  in  themselves,  which  it  does  not  know  at  once, 
but  for  cognition  of  which  it  must  wait,  until  certain  relations 
are  established  between  it  and  the  object  to  be  known.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  finite  mind  is  localized,  or  caused  to  abide 
at  the  nerve  centers  of  a  material  organism,  and  limited  to  cog- 
nitive contact  with  these  nerve  centers.  This  assigning  to 
mind  a  definite  position  in  space  affects  its  cognition  of  those 
things  only  which  are  themselves  localized.  All  material  phe- 
nomena are  assigned  positions  in  space ;  each  individual  finite 
mind  has  its  own  position,  and  is  removed  in  space  from  every 
other ;  in  consequence  of  this  separation  of  each  mind  from 
every  other,  and  of  its  removal  from  material  phenomena  in 
general,  and  in  consequence  of  its  being  limited  to  cognitive 
contact  with  phenomena  occurring  at  its  own  particular  posi- 
tion, it  mast  wait  for  cognition  of  all  removed  material  phe- 
nomena, until  certain  relations  are  established  between  such 
phenomena,  and  the  position  in  space  with  which  it  is  in  cog- 
nitive contact.  These  relations  are  established  by  producing, 
at  that  position  material  phenomena,  related  to  the  removed 
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phenomena.  The  process  by  which  the  related  phenomena  are 
produced  is  of  necessity  a  purely  material  one,  and  as  such 
need  not  be  considered  here.  The  mental  act  by  which  they 
are  apprehended  when  produced,  is  exactly  the  same  in  kind 
as  an  a  priori  act  of  cognition ;  it  is  unconscious,  immediate, 
and  spontaneous,  and  concerns  itself  not  only  with  the  pro- 
duced phenomena  themselves,  but  also  with  their  relations  to 
the  removed  phenomena ;  but  the  activity  in  the  cognition  of 
the  removed  phenomena  differs  from  a  priori  cognitive  activity 
in  that  it  depends  upon  some  antecedent  act  of  the  mind,  viz  : 
the  a  priori  cognition  of  the  produced  phenomena,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  consciousness. 

Thus  the  distinction  between  the  two  methods  of  the  mind's 
activity  in  primary  cognition  is  clearly  brought  out ;  in  a  priori 
cognition  the  mind  acts  unconsciously,  immediately  and  spon- 
taneously, when  both  it  and  the  object  to  be  known  come  ta 
be :  in  a  posteriori  it  acts  consciously,  and  the  object  to  be 
known  being  removed  in  space  from  the  position  occupied  by 
the  mind,  cognition  cannot  take  place,  until  by  a  material  pro- 
cess, material  phenomena,  related  to  the  object,  are  produced 
at  the  given  position,  and  apprehended  both  in  themselves  and 
in  their  relations.  This  latter  method  may,  with  propriety,  be 
termed  a  posteriori,  since  it  depends  upon  a  previous  cognition 
as  its  necessary  antecedent ;  nor  can  the  term  be  applied  to  all 
cognitions  which  are  not  a  priori^  without  confusion,  for  these 
cognitions  are  of  two  distinct  classes,  primary  and  secondary, 
and  are  the  result  of  the  cognitive  faculty  working  by  two  dis- 
tinct  methods. 

The  two  methods,  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  in  their  activity 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  primary  cognition ;  a  priori  cogni- 
tions furnish  the  primary  basis,  and  both  a  priori  and  a  pos- 
teriori (here  made  equivalent  to  sense-perception),  the  occasions 
for  secondary  cognitions ;  these  secondary  cognitions  are  ar- 
rived at  by  means  of  reflective  processes,  which  may  consist  of 
a  single  inference  from  a  law  known  a  priori,  or  of  a  series, 
more  or  less  complicated,  of  inferences  from  laws,  relations  or 
conditions  so  known,  from  phenomena  known  a  posteriori,  or 
from  secondary  cognitions  the  result  of  previous  reflective 
processes. 
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As  mind  brings  itself  into  relation  to  space,  time,  and  ab- 
stract law,  at  once  and  spontaneously,  by  its  cognitive  energy, 
80  it  brings  itseU  into  relation  to  the  produced  phenomena,  as 
soon  as  they  are  produced ;  but  with  the  removed  phenomena, 
through  the  medium  of  the  cognition  of  the  produced  phe- 
nomena and  their  relation  to  the  removed  phenomena. 

The  localizing  of  mind,  while  it  necessitates  a  distinct  method 
■of  cognition,  is  not  the  primary  limiting  agency  of  the  mind's 
cognitive  power.  Finite  mind  is  constituted  to  know  after  the 
a  priori^  which  is  allied  to  the  infinite  method,  those  things, 
and  those  only,  which  are  essential  as  a  basis  for  reflective 
knowing.  The  exercise  of  the  a  j^ribri  cognitive  power  is  also 
limited  in  consciousness ;  we  are  conscious  of  a  part  only  of 
the  mind's  activities.  The  economy  of  this  limitation  appears 
in  the  cognition  of  substance ;  substance  may^  probably  does, 
exist  out  of  relation  to  space,  and  mxist  exist  at  the  mind's  own 
position,  but  the  power  to  apprehend  it  when  so  existing 
would  be  superfluous,  so  long  as  the  mind  knows  the  law  of 
substance,  and  apprehends  particular  phenomena;  it  also 
appears  in  the  analysis  of  the  mind's  activity  in  the  cognition 
of  removed  phenomena ;  did  the  mind  apprehend  consciously 
the  produced  phenomena,  the  attention  would  be  divided  be- 
tween two  sets  of  phenomena,  one  representative  of  the  other, 
and  the  result  would  be  an  apprehension  of  the  removed  phe- 
nomena less  clearly  defined.  In  the  exercise  of  the  a  posteriori 
method  of  cognition,  mind  is  limited  in  being  localized ;  it  is 
limited  to  cognitive  contact  with  that  position  in  space  at  which 
it  is  caused  to  abide.  Reflective  cognition  is  by  its  nature 
limited. 

These  three  methods  differ  further  in  their  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  what  is  known  after  the  a  priori  method,  is  known 
with  absolute  certainty,  and  no  doubt  ever  arises  concerning  it, 
save  speculative  doubt;  that  after  the  a  posteriori^  which  in- 
volves the  a  priori^  with  a  modified  certainty,  that  is  the  pro- 
duced phenomena,  are  apprehended  exactly  as  produced,  but 
whether  they  exactly  represent  the  removed  phenomena,  de- 
pends upon  the  perfect  working  of  the  material  organism  by, 
and  in,  which,  they  are  produced.  Reflective  cognitions,  never 
absolutely  certain,  vary  in  their  degree,  as  they  are  the  result 
of  a  simple  or  complicated,  a  skillful  or  unskillful  process. 
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Summing  up  the  results  of  these  investigations,  we  have, 

First :  the  essentials  of  a  cognitive  act,  are  a  being  in  which 
cognitive  energy  inheres,  and  an  object  of  cognition. 

Second :  cognition  ia  a  priori  when  it  is  unconscious,  imme- 
diate and  spontaneous,  and  without  condition. 

Third :  consciousness  is  this  cognitive  energy,  acting  after 
the  a  priori  method,  and  concerning  itself  with  the  activities  of 
the  being  in  which  cognitive  energy  inheres. 

Fourth :  cognitive  activity  is  a  posteriori  when  it  requires  as 
its  necessary  antecedent  or  condition,  an  a  priori  cognitive  act; 
this  method  becomes  necessary  as  the  result  of  limiting  the 
cognitive  energy  to  cognitive  contact  with  a  definite  position  in 
spaca  The  objects  of  a  posteriori  cognitions  are  material  phe* 
nomena  removed  from  this  given  position.  A  posteriori  cogni- 
tion is  thus  made  identical  with  sense-perception. 

Fifth :  the  cognitive  is  the  primary  relation  of  the  ego  to  the 
non-ego  in  being;  mind  spontaneously  establishes  this  relation 
with  whatever  it  has  the  power  to  know  a  priori,  but  in  so  do- 
ing it  acts  under  the  laws  of  causality  and  substance,  and  in 
time,  by  being  assigned  a  definite  position,  it  is  first  brought 
into  relation  to  space.  It  brings  itself  into  cognitive  relation 
with  removed  material  phenomena,  through  the  medium  of  the 
a  priori  cognition  of  produced  material  phenomena  related  to 
the  removed  phenomena. 

These  results  are  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena 
of  mind  as  revealed  by  consciousness,  but  by  them  the  com- 
mon intelligence  of  mankind  is  justified,  resting,  as  it  does, 
upon  a  basis  of  absolute  certainty. 
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Aeticlb  VIL— the  PAULICIANS. 

The  important  agency  of  the  Paulicians  in  the  church,  or  in 
the  progress  and  development  of  Christianity,  has  never  yet,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  been  fully  recognized.  Indeed  there  has  been 
hardly  any  other  opinion  entertained  respecting  them  than  that 
they  were  some  unimportant  heretical  sect  which  troubled  for 
a  time  the  early  church  and  then  passed  away.  By  church 
historians  they  have  usually  been  regarded  as  some  ofif-shoot 
or  remnant  of  the  Manicheans,  Gnostics  or  other  oriental  sects, 
and  entitled  only  to  a  suspicious  consideration.  They  have 
been  judged  as  to  their  tenets,  philosophical  or  doctrinal,  but 
not  in  respect  of  their  real  elements  of  life  and  power,  that  is, 
as  a  moral  and  religious  agency  ;  they  have  been  judged  as  the 
representatives  of  a  theological  system  in  relation  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  church,  and  not  as  a  development  of  its  spiritual 
and  religious  Ufa 

Even  those  who  have  spoken  of  them  most  favorably  have 
represented  them  as  an  erratic  growth  of  a  portion  of  the  churchy 
rather  than  a  fresh  infusion  and  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the 
apostolic  spirit  They  have  been  seen  through  an  obscure  and 
hostile  medium,  hence  it  is  not  strange  their  excellencies  are 
distorted. 

We  are  acquainted  with  them  only  through  their  enemies 
and  persecutors,  but  a  careful  examination  of  even  these  testi- 
monies will  convince  us  that  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  since 
the  time  of  Christ  any  religious  movement  which,  in  its  glo- 
rious results,  has  more  powerfully  aflFected  the  universal  visible 
church  than  that  which  began  among  the  Paulicians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  seventh  century.  The  object  of 
this  article  will  be  to  establish  and  illustrate  this  important 
fact,  and  in  doing  this  I  shall  refer  to  various  matters  connected 
with  their  origin,  growth  and  Rubsequent  religious  history  in 
their  descendants  and  adherents  in  different  lands  and  under 
different  names. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Saracens 
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conquered  Persia,  they  also  made  an  irruption  into  Armenia  as 
far  as  Mt  Ararat,  and  after  having  laid  waste  the  entire 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  enriched  with  spoils,  they  returned 
to  Damascus  leading  many  of  the  Armenians  captive.  Though 
thus  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  they  were  afterwards  persuaded  to  declare  in  his 
favor.  This  enraged  the  Saracens  who  again  made  prepara- 
tions to  invade  Armenia  determined  to  give  it  up  entirely  to 
pillage  and  ruin.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  on  account  of  a 
sedition  among  the  Saracen  troops,  the  then  ruling  caliph  was 
killed.  He  was  succeeded  by  Moawiah,  a  man  of  different 
character,  who  prevailed  upon  the  Armenians  to  return  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Saracens.  So  mild  and  generous  was  the  gov- 
•emment  of  this  caliph  that  many  Armenians  in  other  lands 
then  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  hence  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin  of  the  Paulicians : 

In  660  a  Christian  deacon,  who  had  been  made  captive  by 
the  Saracens  and  carried  into  Syria,  returning  home  stopped  at 
a  little  village,  Mananalis  by  name,  situated  near  the  Euphrates, 
and  here  for  some  days  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  villagers  whose  name  was  Constantina  In 
return  for  his  kindness  the  deacon,  on  leaving  the  village,  pre- 
sented to  his  host  two  manuscripts  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  out  of  Syria,  containing  the  four  gospels  and  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul.  These  manuscripts  Constantino  faithfully  read  and 
studied,  and  soon  became  enlightened  respecting  the  many  pre- 
vailing errors  and  corruptions  which  had  then  crept  into  the 
Christian  church.  The  visions  and  miracles,  as  well  as  the 
relics  and  images  which  the  people  worshiped  soon  appeared 
in  their  true  light — as  base  impositions  introduced  by  the  monks 
and  priests. 

But  this  man  was  by  no  means  satisfied  to  read  these  sacred 
books  by  himself ;  he  made  them  known  also  to  others.  Pros- 
elytes rapidly  gathered  around  him,  and,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  reforming  the  dominant  church,  he  separated  himself 
from  it  and  founded  a  new  church  on  the  principle  of  reforma- 
tion from  all  error,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  gospels 
and  of  the  letters  of  Paul.  From  this  circumstance  they 
adopted  and  received  the  title  of  Paulicians. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  seot  was  of 
Armenian  origin  and  that  in  its  growth  and  power  in  Asia  it 
was  composed  of  those  belonging  to  the  Armenian  nation. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Greek  element  entered  in  any 
important  degree  into  the  Paulician  movement  The  Syrian 
element  may  have  been  represented  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
The  name  adopted  by  them  seems  clearly  to  be  of  Armenian 
origin.  The  termination  van  or  ean  is  what  is  frequently  em* 
ployed  in  the  Armenian  language  to  give  a  generic  quality  to  a 
proper  name,  and  this  generic  quality  may  be  either  a  patro- 
nymic or  it  may  relate  to  sect,  as  in  the  present  case.  Thus, 
in  Armenian  we  have  for  Paul  JBoghas,  and  Boghosean  signifies 
pertaining  to  the  family  of  JBoghos,  or  being  an  adherent 
of  Boghos.  Transferring  this  word  into  the  Greek  as  was  then 
done  by  writers  under  the  Greek  empire,  we  have  Patdikian  or 
Ilauiatapoi,  and  hence  Paulicians.  It  is  contended  by  some 
that  this  name  was  not  adopted  by  themselves  but  given  them 
by  their  enemies.  Their  historian,  Petrus  Siculus,  says  they 
were  thus  called  from  one  Paul,  of  Samosata.  As  this  histo- 
rian was  their  most  bitter  enemy  and  wished  to  brand  them  as 
Manicheans,  he  propagated  this  fiction ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  testifies  that  they  condemned  this  Paul  from  whom  he 
asserts  they  received  their  name.  He  says,  ''Promptissime 
etiam  damnunt  Paulum  Samosatenum."  So  that,  according  to 
his  testimony,  they  derived  their  name  from  a  person  they  con- 
demned, and  whose  Manicheism  they  abjured.  Other  writers, 
as  Photius  and  Cedrenus,  certify  that  the  Paulicians  condemned 
Paul  of  Samosata.  There  are  others  who  trace  the  name  of 
this  sect  to  a  later  Paul,  an  Armenian,  one  of  their  teachers, 
but  this  appears  not  probable.  Though  there  were  doubtless 
Armenians  of  this  name  among  their  first  and  principal  teach- 
ers, yet  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  name  was  from 
Paul,  the  apostle.  The  very  names  their  teachers  adopted 
most  clearly  proves  this,  as  Sylvanus,  Tychicus,  Timothy, 
Bpaphroditus,  etc.  They  called  themselves  Paulicians  because 
they  loved  and  admired  the  writings  of  the  great  apostle. 
This  is  the  most  natural  and  most  reasonable  way  of  account- 
ing for  their  name. 

That  the  Paulicians  were  Armenians  appears  also  from  the 
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fact  that  they  were  found  at  first  only  in  Armenian  cities, 
Argaum,  Karahissar,  Divrik ;  all  these  were  Armenian  cities, 
and  have  remained  such  to  the  present  Indeed  the  entire 
region  where  the  Paalician  movement  originated,  spread  and 
became  powerful,  was  Armenian  in  its  population,  hence  we 
are  authorized  to  conclude  that  this  Paulician  reform  was  a 
reform  or  awakening  among  the  Armenians. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Armenian 
writers.  Here  they  are  called  Armenians,  and  we  are  told 
that  they  were  a  source  of  the  greatest  agitation  among  the 
people  of  their  nation.  The  Paulicians  called  the  orthodox 
Armenians  image-worshipers,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  former,  a  large  meeting  of  the  Arme- 
nian church  was  held  at  Tovin,  at  which  were  present  nearly 
all  the  bishops  of  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  Here  the 
Paulicians  were  anathematized  and  thirty-two  canons  were 
adopted  for  the  future  government  of  the  church.  The  ortho* 
dox  Armenian  church  had  departed  at  this  time  as  far  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  as  had  the  Greek,  and  hence  a 
reform  that  aimed  at  the  removal  of  any  of  its  corruptions  was 
promptly  met  by  an  anathema. 

The  character  of  the  political  administration  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  population  of  the 
Asiatic  portion,  would  also  indicate  this  to  have  been  an 
Armenian  movement.  Finlay,  in  his  history  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  at  this  period  says:  ''The  predominant  influence  in 
the  political  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  particularly  of  Armenians  who  filled  the  highest  offices, 
civil  and  military.  The  family  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  was  of 
Armenian  descent  Leo  V.  was  an  Armenian.  Of  the  numer- 
ous pretenders  who  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  the  greater 
#part  were  Armenians.  Artavasdes,  who  rebelled  against  his 
brother-in-law  Oonstantine,  was  an  Armenian.  So  also  Thomas, 
who  revolted  against  Michael  IL  Many  of  the  Armenians  in 
the  Byzantine  Empire  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  oldest  and 
most  illustrious  families  of  the  Christian  world,  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  remains  of  Boman  society  at  Constantinople, 
in  which  the  pride  of  birth  was  so  highly  cherished,  is  a 
proof  that  Asiatic  influence  had  eclipsed  Boman  and  Greek  in 
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the  government  of  the  empire.  The  population  of  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  empire  was  largely  Armenian.  The  terrible 
desolations  made  by  the  Persians  and  Saracens  drove  a  vast 
number  into  Asia  Minor.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  great  Paulician  reform  or  development  in  Asia  was 
principally  and  distinctively  Armenian.  Constantine  and  his 
followers  devoted  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  work  of 
gaining  converts  to  this  new  apostolic  church.  Adhering 
firmly  to  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  boldly  and 
zealously  preaching  them,  they  rejected  and  condemned  those 
tenets  and  practices  which  stood  directly  opposed  to  its  teach- 
inga  They  had  found  a  pure  gospel  and  would  have  a  pure 
church.  Images  made  without  hands  according  to  the  orthodox 
church,  were  to  the  Paulicians  the  common  work  of  a  mortal 
artist,  to  whose  skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvas  were  indebted 
for  their  merit  and  value.  Miraculous  relics  were  only  a  heap 
of  bones  and  ashes  destitute  of  life  or  virtue,  or  of  any  relation 
perhaps  with  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed,  and  the 
true  and  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten  wood* 
The  Mother  of  God  was  robbed  of  her  celestial  honors,  and 
saints  and  angels  were  no  longer  needed  to  mediate  in  heaven. 
Thus  they  were  sincere  and  zealous  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
and  converts  flocked  to  them  in  multitudes.  They  were  evi- 
dently, too,  men  of  ability,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  sacred 
writings,  as  well  as  in  all  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
church  ;  though  simple  and  austere  in  their  lives,  they  were 
mighty  in  wielding  the  truth  of  God,  at  the  same  time  relying 
much  for  their  success  upon  the  divine  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  despised  the  wealth  and  pride  of  the  prelacy,  and 
censured  its  pomp  as  inconsistent  with  the  gospel.  Their  great 
aim  was,  like  the  Apostle  they  so  much  admired,  to  preach 
simply  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  But  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  • 
the  Apostle,  so  now  these  Paulicians  were  subjected  to  severe 
and  cruel  persecutions.  Their  writings  and  tenets  were  pro- 
scribed by  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Their 
books,  says  Gibbon,  "  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  all  who 
should  presume  to  secrete  such  writings  or  profess  such  opinions 
were  devoted  to  an  ignominious  death.'' 
The  divine  and  orthodox  emperors,  as  Petrus  Siculus  calls 
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them,  had  before  this  been  very  zealous  in  consigning  to  the 
flames  the  books  of  the  Manicheans  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  and  slaughtering  without  mercy  the  culprits  themselves, 
and  dooming  to  death  and  confiscation  all  who  gave  them  pro- 
tection, and  now  their  holy  activity  was  extended  to  the  Pauli- 
cians.  No  sooner  had  the  sect  sprung  into  existence  under  the 
Emperor  Gonstans  II.  than  it  began  to  be  persecuted.  These 
persecutions  continued  with  great  severity  under  the  reigns  of 
his  successors  Gonstantine  Pagonatus,  and  Justinian  the  Second. 
Many  Armenians  were  driven  to  seek  protection  among  the 
Saracens,  where  they  enjoyed  religious  toleration  and  were 
advanced  to  posts  of  honor  and  influence.  The  naval  and  many 
land  successes  of  the  Arabs  at  this  time  were  owing  to  the  skill 
of  the  Armenians  who  had  joined  them,  having  fled  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Byzantine  rulers. 

By  the  earnest  and  self-denying  labors  of  Gonstantine  and 
his  disciples,  however,  even  in  those  times  of  persecution,  many 
churches  were  formed  in  the  regions  of  Pontus  and  Gappadocia, 
that  part  of  Asia  Minor  where  are  now  many  of  the  mission 
stations  of  the  American  church.  Malatia,  KbarpAt,  Arabkir, 
Divrik,  Sivas,  Gaesarea,  etc.;  this  was  their  missionary  ground. 

Gonstantine,  as  says  the  church  historian  Neander,  to  desig- 
nate his  profession  as  an  apostolic  reformer,  took  the  name  of 
Sylvanus,  and  so  it  became  the  custom  afterwards  for  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  sect  to  call  themselves  by  the  names  of  the 
several  companions  of  Paul,  a  custom  which  may  rightly  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  distinct  aim  which  they  had  before 
them.  Gonstantine  labored  about  twenty-five  years,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  he  saw  many  of  his  countrymen  abandon  error 
and  embrace  the  truth.  For  the  more  successful  prosecution 
of  his  work,  he  had  located  himself  at  Karahissar,  a  place 
further  north,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  Armenian  popula- 
tion. In  684,  one  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Gonstantine 
Pagonatus,  that  emperor  sent  his  minister,  Simeon  by  name, 
into  these  regions  armed  with  civil  and  military  power,  and 
ordered  him  to  punish  with  death  the  leader  of  this  sect  and  all 
his  obstinate  adherents,  and  deliver  to  the  bishops  all  who  were 
disposed  to  recant,  to  be  properly  disciplined  and  instructed. 
Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  execution  of  this  order,  says :  "  By 
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a  refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon  placed  the  unfortunate  Sjl- 
yanus  before  a  line  of  his  disciples,  who  were  commanded,  as 
a  price  of  their  pardon  and  proof  of  their  repentance,  to  mas- 
sacre their  spiritual  father.  They  turned  aside  from  the  impi- 
ous office,  the  stones  dropped  from  their  filial  hands,  and  of  the 
whole  number  only  one  executioner  could  be  found,  and  this 
was  Justus,  his  own  ungrateful  adopted  son,  who  afterwards 
proved  a  base  and  treacherous  Judas."  The  greater  part  of 
those  who  were  handed  over  to  the  bishops  persisted  in  main- 
taining their  old  opinion,  upon  which  Simeon  undertook  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  church,  but 
strongly  impressed  with  their  remarkable  sincerity,  he  came  at 
length  to  regard  them  with  favor. 

Just  at  this  time  be  returned  to  Constantinople,  but  after 
remaining  there  three  years,  where  he  was  compelled  to  conceal 
his  own  honest  convictions,  he  secretly  returned  into  Armenia 
and  joined  himself  to  the  followers  of  Constantine,  and  finally 
became  the  head  of  the  sect,  occupying  the  place  of  him  whom 
he  had  caused  to  be  stoned,  and  took  the  apostolic  name  of 
Titus.  He  labored  three  years  with  great  success,  inducing 
large  numbers  to  join  the  Paulicians,  when  he  was  betrayed 
by  the  same  treacherous  Justus  who  had  stoned  Constantine. 
At  the  suggestion  of  this  Justus,  the  Emperor  Justinian  II. 
directed  in  690  a  new  examination  into  this  heresy,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  Titus  and  many  others  with  him  were  burned 
at  the  stake. 

With  reference  to  this  Simeon,  the  historian  Petrus  Siculus 
accounts  for  his  conversion  by  saying  that  he  was  possessed 
with  the  devil,  "  possideretur  a  diabolo."  His  martyrdom  and 
that  of  his  associates  is  described  in  the  following  words: 
"Itaque  extrudo  ad  acervum  ingenti  rogo  incensi  et  cremati 
omnes  fuerunt" 

A  certain  Paul  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sect,  and 
in  him  and  his  son  Genesius  upon  whom  was  bestowed  the 
name  Timothy,  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  Paulicians  revived 
anew.  In  spite  of  internal  dissensions  which  now  began  to 
show  themselves,  the  sect  increased  and  flourished.  The  names 
Zacharias,  Epaphroditus,  and  Bahanes,  are  mentioned  as  their 
ministers  and  religious  teachera 
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With  Leo  the  Tsaorian  as  emperor  in  717,  commenced  what 
has  been  termed  the  Iconoclastic  period  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, which  lasted  about  a  century.  This  period  was  distin- 
guished for  the  new  life  and  vigor  which  was  infused  into  the 
administration  and  policy  of  the  government  With  Leo,  the 
eastern  Boman  Empire  was  reformed  and  became  what  properly 
is  called  the  Byzantine.  Leo  was  an  Iconoclast,  and  hence  was 
regarded  as  a  heretic  by  the  Greek  orthodox  church.  He  was 
also  of  Armenian  descent. 

And  now  commenced  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  the  Pauli- 
cians.  There  were  many  points  of  sympathy  between  them 
and  the  Iconoclasts.  Both  united  in  condemning  picture-wor- 
ship, to  which  the  Oreeks  and  Armenians  were  so  much  at- 
tached. The  Iconoclasts  were  also  for  the  most  part  Armen- 
ians, and  hence  there  was  a  national  bond  of  union  between 
them  and  the  Paulicians,  yet  the  Iconoclasts  were  not  neces- 
sarily Paulicians,  as  tley  only  condemned  picture-worship  and 
in  all  other  respects  conformed  to  the  church.  The  numerous 
converts,  however,  made  during  this  century  and  the  next  were 
from  the  Iconoclasts.  Leo  commenced  his  great  work  of  eccle- 
siastical reform  by  an  edict  ordering  all  pictures  in  churches  to 
be  placed  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  people  from  kissing  them, 
and  prohibiting  prostration  before  these  symbols,  or  any  act  of 
worship  being  addressed  to  them.  Strong  representations  were 
made  by  the  Patriarch  and  Pope  Gregory  II.,*  but  Leo  was  firm. 
He  also  befriended  the  Paulicians,  and  through  his  reign  they 
extended  their  labors  through  nearly  every  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

At  this  time  there  arose  a  new  reformer,  Sergius  by  name, 
who  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of  this  sect  far.  be- 
yond its  former  limits.  He  was  won  over  to  the  Paulicians  in 
the  following  manner,  as  given  by  Neander:  "He  once  met  with 
a  woman  belonging  to  this  sect  who  asked  him  whether  he  had 
ever  read  the  gospel  ?  Sergius  replied  in  the  negative,  adding 
that  this  was  a  thing  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  clergy 
— that  the  mysteries  of  Holy  Scripture  were  too  exalted  for 
laymen.  Hereupon  the  woman  said,  Hhe  Holy  Scriptures  are 
intended  for  all  men,  and  they  are  open  to  all,  for  God  wills 
that  all  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  the 
clergy  who  forbade  them  to  be  studied  by  the  laity  wished  to 
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withhold  from  the  latter  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  word,  lest 
they  should  become  aware  of  corniptions  which  the  cleigy  had 
introdaced  into  them.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  only  single 
portions  of  scripture  torn  from  their  proper  connection,  which 
were  publicly  read  in  the  churches.'  She  then  asked  him  whom 
it  was  our  Lord  meant  in  Matt  vii.  22,  where  he  speaks  of  those 
who  would  plead  that  they  had  wrought  miracles  and  prophe- 
sied in  His  name,  but  whom  he  would  nevertheless  refuse  to 
acknowledge  as  his.  *  These  are  those,'  said  she,  '  whom  you  call 
saints,  of  whom  you  say  that  they  perform  miraculous  cures, 
expel  evil  spirits,  whom  you  honor  while  you  neglect  to  honor 
the  living  God.'  "  These  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Sergius,  which  led  to  his  faithful  study  of  the  Scripture 
and  to  his  conversion.  This  account  of  Neander  was  taken 
from  the  history  pf  Fetrus  Siculus,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony of  a  rabid  and  violent  enemy  of  the  Paulicians  to  the 
gospel  simplicity  of  their  system  of  faith.  '  His  violent  declama- 
tions seem  all  the  more  bitter  and  intense  from  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  was  the  religion  of  the  Paulicians. 
Sergius  became  a  teacher  under  the  name  of  Tychicus,  and 
for  the  space  of  thirty-four  years  he  incessantly  acted  the  mis- 
sionary, traversing  every  part  of  Asia  Minor  for  the  advance- 
ment and  confirmation  of  the  Paulician  communities,  and  for 
the  spread  of  the  Paulician  doctrines.  He  frequently  visited 
the  same  regions  and  cities  where  the  apostles  and  early  minis- 
ters established  churches,  and  here  he  too  organized  and  built 
up  large  Paulician  communitie&  Six  of  these  churches  repre- 
sented those  to  which  St  Paul  had  addressed  his  epistles.  In 
speaking  of  himself  he  says :  ''  I  have  run  from  east  to  west  and 
from  north  to  south  till  my  knees  are  weary,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Christ"  Like  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  maintained  him- 
self by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  According  to  Photius  he 
followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  His  style  of  preaching  was 
to  present  first  and  chiefly  the  simple  doctrines  of  a  practical 
Christianity,  and  by  these  he  gained  monks,  nuns,  and  ecclesias- 
tics in  large  numbers  to  the  gospel.  Petrus  Siculus,  his  bitter 
enemy,  can  say  nothing  against  his  character  or  his  sincere  and 
earnest  piety,  only  that  he  turned  many  from  the  orthodox 
faith  and  made  many  converts  to  the  devil.    His  life  was  closed 
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by  martyrdom,  he  being  cut  into  two  pieces  by  an  axe — a  re- 
markable instance,  according  to  this  same  historian,  of  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  "  Justo  tandem  Dei  judicio  securi  dissectus- 
ut  qui  Ecdesiam  Dei  dissecuerat  in  ignem  missus  est  sempiter- 
num." 

The  remarkable  success  of  Sergius  and  his  disciples  was 
owing  partly  to  the  religious  toleration  of  the  Emperor  Niceph- 
orus,  who  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  either  Pope,  Patri- 
arch or  church  to  persecute  the  Paulicians.  Another  cause  of 
success  was  to  be  found  in  the  very  great  eflforts  made  by  Ser- 
gius and  his  co-laborers  to  disseminate  the  Scriptures.  Many 
were  constantly  employed  in  copying  manuscripts  of  the  gospela 
and  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  circulating  them  among  the  people. 
In  studying  the  history  of  the  Paulicians  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  very  great  importance  they  ever  attached  ta 
this  agency  in  their  missionary  work.  From  the  days  of  Con- 
stantino they  made  the  greatest  possible  exertions  to  bring  the 
Scriptures  into  contact  with  the  people,  and  on  this  account 
more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  they  became  the  objects  of  the 
bitterest  hate  and  persecution  of  the  priests  and  higher  clergy. 
The  Scriptures  were,  however,  very  widely  disseminated  at  thia 
time,  and  the  precious  seed  was  sown  broadcast  over  the  most 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  movement  had  occurred  some  time  before  this 
which  had  contributed  to  introduce  the  Paulician  doctrines 
into  Europe  and  scatter  over  the  west  the  seeds  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Under  the  reign  of  Oonstantine  Oopronymus,  741-775-, , 
when  the  Saracens  were  making  invasions  into  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  empire,  where  the  Paulician  movement  had  beei> 
marked  with  unusual  success,  this  emperor,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  retain  possession  of  the  country  removed  the  Christian 
population  to  Thrace,  where  he  founded  several  flourishing  col- 
onies. These  Armenian  colonies  were  drawn  from  the  Asiatic 
cities  Doliche,  Malatia,  Divrik,  Samosata,  indeed  from  all  the 
cities  of  that  region  where  the  Paulician  sect  arose  and  gained 
its  first  adherents.  This  transportation  of  a  large  population 
from  the  Euphrates  into  Europe  was  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  times.  The  Byzantine  emperors, 
transferred  entire  populations  from  one  place  to  another  as  a 
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matter  of  policy.  In  the  transportation  of  the  Paalioians  made 
1)7  Constantino  Oopronymus  there  entered  the  motive  of  secur* 
ing  his  western  frontier  in  Earope  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Bulgarians.  These  enterprising  and  loyal  Armenians  formed 
a  cordon  of  strong  posts  that  piost  effectually  restrained,  for  a 
long  period,  the  enemies  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

With  the  reign  of  Michael  I.  (812)  the  work  of  pereecotion 
was  revived  anew.  It  was  proposed  in  the  senate  as  one  of 
his  first  measures  to  put  the  leaders  of  the  Paulicians  to  death 
in  order  to  intimidate  their  followers  and  thus  compel  them  to 
become  orthodox  Christians.  This  cruel  measure  was  opposed 
by  the  senate,  but  finally  prevailed.  Leo  Y.,  the  Armenian, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  818,  being  an  iconoclast,  checked 
the  work  of  persecution  for  a  time,  and  under  this  wise  and  effi- 
-cient  emperor  justice  was  administered  with  rare  equity,  but, 
during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Michael  11.,  the  Paulicians 
by  excessive  taxation,  oppression,  and  persecution  were  excited 
to  rebellion,  and  this  rebellion  was  so  formidable  and  far-reach- 
ing that  Constantinople  even  came  near  falling  into  their  hands. 
It  was  headed  by  an  Armenian,  a  distinguished  general  in  the 
Byzantine  army,  and  continued  with  various  success  for  more 
than  three  years.  The  armies  and  fleets  on  each  side  were 
large  and  powerful  and  many  extensive  districts  in  central 
Asia  Minor  were  almost  depopulated. 

When  the  regency  of  Theodora  commenced,  pictures,  images, 
relics,  and  ceremonies  became  the  great  objects  of  veneration. 
^*The  Paulicians,"  says  Pinlay,  "were  the  heretics  who  at  this 
time  irritated  the  orthodoxy  of  Constantinople.  These  were 
enemies  of  image  worship  and  showed  little  respect  for  the 
authority  of  a  church  establishment,  for  their  priests  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  their  fellow  creatures  without 
forming  themselves  into  a  separate  order  of  society  or  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  hierarchical  organization.  Their  social  and 
political  opinions  were  viewed  with  as  much  hatred  and  alarm 
by  the  ecclesiastical  counsellors  of  Theodora  as  the  philan- 
thropic principles  of  the  early  Christians  had  been  by  the 
pagan  emperors  of  Rome.  The  same  calumnies  were  circulated 
among  the  orthodox  against  the  Paulicians  which  had  been 
propagated  amongst  the  heathen  against  the  Christians.     The 
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populace  of  Constantinople  was  taaght  to  exult  in  the  torturer 
of  those  accused  of  Manicheism  as  the  populace  of  Rome  had 
delighted  in  the  cruelties  committed  on  the  early  Christians  as 
the  enemies  of  the  human  race."  Theodora  sent  her  inquisi- 
tors into  all  the  Paulician  districts,  and  during  her  short  reign 
Hhe  is  said  to  have  extirpated  by  the  sword,  the  gibbet  and  the 
flames  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  religionists. 
A  far  greater  number  escaped  into  other  lands  and  many  fled 
to  the  Saracens  for  protection.  Large  numbers,  for  instance, 
escaped  into  the  province  of  Melitene  (Malatia)  where  the  Sar- 
acen emirs  granted  them  protection  and  assisted  them  to  form 
in  some  instances  schemes  of  revenge. 

Long-continued  and  severe  persecutions  prompted  them 
more  than  once  to  rebel  against  the  Byzantine  government^ 
and  these  revolts,  says  Gibbon,  were  wars  for  religious  liberty. 
As  were  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  and  the  Calvin  ists  of  France^ 
such  were  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia.  About  this  time  com- 
menced a  rebellion  against  the  persecuting  government  under 
a  valiant  Armenian,  of  the  name  of  Carbeas,  who  commanded 
the  guards  of  the  emperor  in  the  east  Hearing  that  bis  father 
had  been  crucified  for  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Paulicians  he  fled  to  the  Emir  of  Melitene  and  by  bis  aid  col- 
lected an  army  and  invaded  the  empires.  The  emir  introduced 
this  Armenian  general  to  the  caliph  and  he  also  promptly  ren- 
dered him  and  his  adherents  every  possible  assistance  both 
with  money  and  troops. 

These  Armenian  Paulicians  were  the  protestants  of  the  east 
1100  years  ago.  True,  at  this  time,  worldly  ambition  and 
revenge  were  at  work.  The  former  pure,  spiritual  religion 
which  once  characterized  them  became  mingled  with  worldly 
passion.  They  massacred  the  governors  and  inquisitors  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  punish  and  extirpate  theuL  In  the  mount- 
ains between  Sivas  and  Arabkir  they  built  and  fortified  the 
city  of  Tephrice  (Divrik),  and  here  in  their  stronghold  they 
long  dwelt  in  a  state  of  independence,  making  frequent  incur- 
sions into  various  parts  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  These  incur* 
sions  were  carried  on  most  vigorously  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  armies  of  the  empire  were  forced  to  act  almost 
entirely  during  this  time  on  the  defensive.    The  Paulicians^ 
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^iBsisted  by  the  Saracens,  were  everywhere  succeaafiiL  The 
brother  and  son  of  the  empress,  Theodora,  were  boUi  com- 
manders of  the  imperial  forces  against  the  heretics,  and  both 
were  defeated  and  compelled  to  flee  before  them.  Under 
Ohrysochier,  the  son  and  successor  of  Carbeas,  they  extended 
their  conquests  still  further.  In  alliance  with  the  faithful 
Moslems,  says  Gibbon,  he  boldly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  the  troops  of  the  frontier  and  the  palace  were  repeatedly 
overthrown,  the  edicts  of  persecution  were  answered  by  the  pil- 
lage of  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  of  Ancyra  and  Ephesua  The 
latter  city  was  for  some  time  in  their  possession,  and  its  mag- 
nificent cathedral  was  turned  into  a  stable  for  mules  and  horses. 
The  Paulicians  vied  with  the  Saracens  in  their  contempt  and 
abhorrence  of  images  and  relics. 

The  Emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was  reduced  to  sue  for 
peace  and  to  offer  a  ransom  for  the  distinguished  captives  that 
bad  fallen  into  their  hands.  Some  of  these  captives  belonged 
to  the  chief  families  of  Constantinople.  For  their  ransom  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Divrik  but  was  unable  to  effect  any  peace- 
able arrangement.  The  chief  person  of  this  embassy  was  the 
celebrated  historian  Petrus  Siculus  to  whom  we  have  often 
referred.  He  has  left  us  a  valuable  account  of  this  people, 
though  the  intense  bitterness  of  his  enmity  pervades  every  part 
of  it.  During  his  residence  among  them  he  learned  that  the 
Paulicians  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Bulgaria  to  induce  the 
king  of  that  newly  converted  country  to  form  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  had  also  sent  missionaries  to  persuade  the  people  to 
receive  their  doctrines. 

Basil  made  his  first  attack  upon  the  Paulicians  in  871,  but 
after  some  slight  successes  he  came  near  being  entirely 
defeated,  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  he  escaping 
only  by  the  valor  of  one  of  his  brave  officers.  Recovering 
after  a  few  years  from  his  defeat  he  resolved  to  capture  and 
destroy  all  the  cities  that  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  the 
strongholds  of  the  rebellion.  For  this  work  he  called  into 
requisition  all  the  resources  of  his  empire.  With  an  immense 
army  he  ravaged  the  territory  of  Melitene,  sent  one  of  his  gen- 
erals to  capture  Samosata  and  Sozopetra,  while  he  himself 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  laid  waste  the  country  as  fisur  as 
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Asaniaa  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  Emir  of  Melitene  bat 
was  not  altogether  saccessfol,  not  venturing  either  to  besiege 
Melitene  or  Divrik.  After  ravaging  all  the  territory  around 
these  cities  he  returned  to  Constantinople  leaving  one  of  his 
generals  to  prosecute  the  war. 

Finally,  however,  the  Paulician  general,  being  compelled  to 
invade  Cappadocia  in  order  to  sustain  his  troops,  his  camp  was 
surprised  and  he  was  slain.  His  head  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, that  the  emperor  Basil  might  fulfill  a  vow  he  had  pre- 
viously made  that  he  would  pierce  it  with  three  arrows.  Div- 
rik and  other  strongholds  were  soon  after  taken  and  the 
Paulicians  of  those  places  exterminated  or  dispersed  with  terri- 
ble cruelty.  Nevertheless,  though  their  cities  and  strongholds 
were  ruined  the  spirit  of  independence  survived  in  the  mount- 
ains of  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  for  more  than  a  century 
longer  they  defended  their  religion  and  liberty  and  maintained 
their  alliance  with  the  Moslems  in  opposition  to  their  persecu- 
tors. 

They  were  the  Waldenses  of  Asia,  believers  in  the  same 
gospel  that  is  now  being  received  by  the  protestant  Armenians, 
Turks,  and  K&rda  scattered  over  these  same  wild,  rugged 
mountains.  There  are  numerous  caves  in  these  mountain  fast- 
nesses, several  of  which  the  writer  has  visited,  and  these  were 
probably  the  dwelling-places  of  those  Armenian  Paulicians. 
There  are  still  remains  of  artificial  walls  and  fountains  or  wells 
in  these  hiding  places,  showing  that  they  were  once  inhabited. 
In  many  cases  their  openings  are  high  up  on  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  can  only  be  entered  by  ladders  or 
by  ropes  letting  one  down  from  above.  Some  are  very  exten- 
sive, with  many  divisions,  partly  artificial  and  partly  natural. 
In  these  caves  were  their  churches-  and  dwelling-places,  and 
here,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  was  heard  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  song.  In  the  city  of  Divrik,  that  was  so  long  the 
Paulician  stronghold,  in  1855  there  was  organized  an  Armenian 
protestant  evangelical  church. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  these  early  protestants  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  in  the  midst  of  their  persecu- 
tions were  in  a  measure  protected  by  the  Moslems.  As  a 
power  the  Moslems  were  the  only  people  at  that  time  who 
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knew  anything  of  religions  toleration,  and  practiced  it  in  many 
cases  towards  those  they  did  not  consider  idolaters.  The 
same  toleration  was  shown  towards  the  Persian  sect  of  fire- wor- 
shipers who  had  no  images  but  adored  the  sun  and  fire  as  the 
purest  emblems  of  the  Divinity.  The  generous  policy  of  the 
Moslems  towards  the  Paulicians,  however,  and  their  strong 
arm  of  power  enabled  them  long  and  successfully  to  resist  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  oriental  church  and  preach  the 
pure  gospel  throughout  all  western  Asia. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  large  numbers  of  Paulicians  were  transported 
into  Europe  by  the  Emperor  Oonstantine  Oopronymus.  These 
colonies  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  empire  during  the  two 
centuries  that  followed  became  rich  and  populous  Having 
had  constant  communication  with  the  Armenians  of  Asia  and 
large  accessions  from  them  from  time  to  time,  the  distinctive 
Paulician  tenets  also  of  the  east  were  successfully  transferred 
to  the  west,  and  the  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  Oon- 
stantine on  the  Euphrates  and  of  Sergius  in  Ephesus,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Thyatira,  and  Pergamus  were  repeated  by  others 
equally  devoted  to  the  truth  in  the  cities  of  the  Balkan  and 
the  Adriatia  Those  in  the  tenth  century  were  multiplied  by 
a  more  numerous  colony  which  the  emperor  John  Zimisces 
transported  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  into  the  many  valleys 
near  the  Balkan.  The  oriental  clergy,  says  Ghibbon,  would 
have  preferred  their  destruction,  but  this  warlike  emperor 
esteemed  their  valor.  Their  attachment  to  the  Saracens  was 
pregnant  with  mischief,  but  in  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  against  the  barbarians  of  Scythia,  their  service  was 
valuable  to  the  empire.  Their  transferrence  in  both  instances 
was  a  military  measure  in  accordance  with  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors.  In  Europe  a  greater  degree  of  reli- 
gious toleration  was  granted  them,  and  hence  very  many  left 
their  old  seats  in  Asia  where  they  were  continually  subjected 
to  persecutions,  for  a  home  more  peaceful  in  Europe.  In 
European  Turkey  they  held  for  a  long  time  the  city  of  Philip- 
opolis  and  the  surrounding  region;  they  occupied  also  the 
strongholds  of  Thrace,  the  villages  and  castles  of  Macedonia 
and  Epirus,  and  their  large  markets  became  the  entrepdts  of 
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trade  between  central  and  western  Europe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Asia  on  the  other.  As  now  the  Armenians  control  the 
trade  of  an  extensive  region  in  southern  Russia,  north  of  the 
Azof,  so  then,  by  their  skill  and  enterprise,  they  controlled  the 
commerce  of  southeastern  Europe  and  were  active  to  extend  its 
spirit  over  the  entire  continent  When  they  were  treated  with 
juslJice  and  moderation  by  the  Greek  emperors,  they  were  ever 
the  most  distinguished  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  empire,  so 
much  so  that  their  courage  was  regarded  with  astonishment  by 
the  pusillanimous  Greeks.  So  also  were  they  the  empire's 
most  faithful  and  active  commercial  agents.  But  when  their 
rights  and  privileges  were  violated  they  became  formidable 
enemies.  They  were  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  the 
vigor  they  displayed  in  conducting  their  local  affairs.  Their 
lands  were  well  cultivated,  savs  a  Byzantine  historian,  and 
bravely  defended,  and  their  commercial  dealings  extended  over 
a  great  part  of  western  Europe.  Their  moral  education  was 
excellent  though  their  religious  opinions  were  deficient  in  Gre- 
cian orthodoxy.  They  adhered  to  the  pure  gospel  here  as  in 
Asia  Minor  and  opposed  the  simony  and  corruption  of  the 
Greek  church. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Bnl- 
garians  received  Christianity  through  the  efforts  of  the  Mission- 
aries Methodius  and  Cyril,  there  was  much  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  Paulicians.  There  existed  many  points  of  sym- 
pathy between  them,  both  in  opposition  to  the  fiscal  severity  of 
the  imperial  government,  and  also  to  the  gross  corruptions  then 
prevailing  in  the  church.  Both  suffered  from  the  excessive 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  Greeks,  and  both  were  largely 
engaged  in  the  overland  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  iience 
the  Paulician  missionaries  found  great  success  with  their  Euro- 
pean neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  emperor 
Alexius  marched  against  the  Normans,  twenty-eight  hundred 
of  these  Paulicians  joined  his  army,  as  the  military  contingent 
they  were  bound  to  furnish ;  but  having  lost  three  hundred 
men  in  the  defeat  at  Dyrrachium,  the  remainder,  instead  of 
rallying  in  the  imperial  camp,  returned  home.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  Alexius  determined  to  punish  them  for  their 
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desertion  and  destroy  their  communal  system,  and  in  this  he 
partially  succeeded,  by  sending  his  troops  among  them  who 
deprived  them  of  their  property,  and  with  great  cruelty  drove 
them  from  their  homes,  but  this  only  provoked  a  rebellion  in 
which  the  Paulicians  completely  defeated  the  Byzantine  forces, 
slew  both  their  generals  and  extended  their  depredations  over 
all  the  European  part  of  the  empire.  They  long  mainta^ied 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  power  at  Constantinople,  but 
just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Alexius  they  were  subdued. 
They  still  continued  powerful,  however,  and  their  religious 
efforts  extended  abroad  more  widely  the  more  they  were  dis- 
tressed at  home.  Missionaries  in  large  numbers  joined  their 
caravans  of  trade,  and  by  the  Danube  and  around  the  Adriatic 
they  went  into  the  various  parts  of  central  and  western  Europe. 
According  to  the  best  testimony  given  us  they  had  appeared 
in  Italy  as  early  as  the  very  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  frequent  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Italy  caused  by 
the  wars  of  the  Greek  empire  with  the  Normans,  brought  many 
into  Sicily,  Puglia,  and  Lombardy.  The  spirit  of  trade  and 
manufactures  operated  powerfully  at  that  time  to  introduce 
them  into  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  They  manufactured 
beautiful  cloths  of  all  kinds,  fine  textures  and  brilliant  colors, 
which  were  in  great  demand,  hence  many  of  them  received  the 
name  of  Tessitori  or  weavers.  As  early  as  1017,  at  Orleans,  in 
the  south  of  France,  one  of  iheir  missionaries  from  Lombardy 
made  numerous  converts,  both  laic  and  clerical,  to  their  doc- 
trines. Great  numbers  were  early  found  in  the  country  of 
Albigeais,  in  France,  and  by  1030  they  had  not  only  extended 
themselves  over  lUily  and  France  but  even  into  Spain.  In 
Italy  these  Paulicians  received  the  names  of  Paterines,  or 
Cathari,  and  in  France,  from  the  large  numbers  found  in  the 
country  of  Albigeais,  they  were  called  Albigenses,  from  the 
fact  also,  perhaps,  that  one  of  their  principal  settlements  was 
near  the  town  of  Albi.  Before  the  thirteenth  century  these 
Paulicians,  or  the  Cathari,  their  natural  descendants,  had 
numerous  churches  planted  all  the  way  from  Thrace  to  Gas- 
cony.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  says  Gibbon,  their 
Primate  resided  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  and  governed  by 
his  vicars  the  filial  congregations  of  Italy  and  France.     The 
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Papal  inquisitor,  Beinarius,  testifies  that  these  congregations  or 
churches  formed  a  chain  that  extended  from  Bulgaria  to  the 
Atlantic. 

It  is  said  that  they  received  the  name  of  Paterines  and 
•Cathari  first  in  Milan  where  they  were  found  in  great  numbers 
in  1140,  and  where  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  they  had 
great  influence,  so  much  so  that  a  street  where  they  resided 
and  met  for  worship  was  called  via  dei  Paiari  In  the  Piazza 
d^  Mercanti,  a  sqaare  still  containing  some  of  the  old  remains 
of  Milan,  is  to  be  seen  a  building  called  Palazzo  della  Ragione. 
It  is  where,  in  earlier  times,  the  magistrates  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Milan  and  the  ducal  courts  of  justice  were  held  in 
after  times.  On  this  building  in  a  small  niche  stands  the 
effigy  of  one  of  the  chief  persecutors  of  these  religionista  He 
is  represented  mounted  on  his  steed  in  full  armor  in  carious 
costume,  and  beneath  is  the  following  inscription:  ''Qui 
solium  struxit  Catharos  ut  debuit  uxit."  This  recounts  his 
brave  deeds  in  extirpating  the  Paulician  heresy.  Here  in 
Milan  also  the  Archbishop  Eribert  caused  to  be  erected  on  the 
public  square  a  cross  and  a  funeral  pile  and  the  Cathari  were 
forced  to  choose  one  or  the  other;  they  however  covered  their 
faces  with  their  hands,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  flames. 
They  had  at  this  time  congregations  at  Modena,  Brescia, 
Vicenza,  Verona,  Viterbo,  Orvieto,  and  several  in  Bimini, 
Bagnalo,  Bomandiola  and  other  places.  Eeinerius  says  that 
in  1259  there  were  sixteen  large  churches  in  Italy  and  France, 
that  the  church  in  Alba  consisted  of  five  hundred  members,  at 
Concorezzo  fifteen  hundred,  Bagnolo  two  hundred. 

They  had  bishops  or  elders,  pastors  and  teachers,  and  also 
messengers,  that  is,  men  employed  in  traveling  to  administer  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poor  and  persecuted,  and  the  sick. 
Their  bishops  received  ordination  from  Bulgaria,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  testimony:  ''Primis  temporibus  quibus 
haerisis  Cathorum  in  Lombardia  multiplicari  coepit,  primum 
habuerunt  Episcoputia  quendam  Marcum  nomine  sub  cujus 
regimine  omnes  Lombardi  et  Tusci  et  Marchioni  regebantur. 
Iste  Marcus  ordinem  suum  habitat  de  Bulgaria.'' 

These  Paterines  in  Italy  undoubtedly  comprised  the  original 
Paulician  missionaries  who  had  come  into  the  country  in  large 
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numbers  from  Bulgaria,  and  also  their  converts.  It  is  probable 
that  a  large  part  of  the  bishops,  missionaries,  and  principal 
teachers  of  these  religionists  were  Armenian  Paulicians,  but 
the  membership  of  the  churches  was  made  up  largely  of  native 
converts.  Reinarius  gives  testimony  in  accordance  with  this 
opinion.  The  actual  Oathari  in  western  and  central  Europe 
he  thinks  not  to  have  exceeded  four  thousand,  but  the  believers 
were  innumerable.  The  actual  Cathari,  says  Faber,  were 
probably  the  physical  descendants  of  the  Paulician  emigrants,, 
while  the  believers  were  the  native  proselytes  they  made  in 
Europe. 

The  Paulicians  were  in  France  a  long  time  before  they 
received  the  name  of  Albigenses,  and  were  represented  by  his- 
torians as  emigrants  from  other  regions.  The  councils  of  Tou- 
louse (1119),  of  Lombez  (1176),  arid  the  general  council  of  the 
Lateran  (1139),  did  not  condemn  them  as  Albigenses  but  as 
heretics,  Cathari,  Paterini,  etc.  Spanheim  and  Basnage  say 
that  there  were  many  among  the  Albigenses  who  had  come 
from  the  east  into  these  and  other  western  countries.  They 
were  known  in  France  before  the  time  of  Peter  Waldo,  from 
whom  the  Waldenses  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name. 
Their  enemies  also  testify  to  their  great  antiquity.  The  name 
of  Albigenses  they  did  not  receive  till  after  the  council  of  Lom- 
bez (1176),  and  in  all  that  time  they  were  spoken  of,  not  as  of 
recent  origin,  but  as  strangers  who  had  come  into  the  country 
about  a  hundred  years  before.  Dr.  Allix  states,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Ademar  Oabamensis,  that  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  out  of  his  dominions,  and  that  they 
bad  appeared  in  France  after  having  in  their  progress  westward 
previously  shown  themselves  in  Lombardy. 

Gibbon,  in  closing  his  account  of  this  people,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words:  "It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albi- 
geais,  in  the  southern  province  of  France,  that  the  Paulicians 
were  most  deeply  implanted,  and  the  same  vicissitudes  of  ma^ 
tyrdom  and  revenge  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Euphrates,  were  repeated  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  banks  of  the  Shone.  The  insurgents  of  Tephrice 
(Divrik)  were  represented  by  the  barons  and  cities  of  Lan- 
guedoc     Pope  Innocent  III.  surpassed  the  sanguinary  fame  of 
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Theodora.  The  visible  assemblies  of  the  Paulicians  or  Albi- 
^eais  were  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword  and  the  bleeding  rem- 
nant escaped  by  flight,  concealment,  or  Catholic  conformity. 
Large  numbers  fled  to  the  mountains  of  northern  and  western 
Italy,  some  to  the  Waldenses,  and  to  the  Yaltellina  and  Enga- 
•dine  in  Switzerland.  Some  passed  from  Gascony  into  Eng- 
land, some  into  Flanders,  and  multitudes  into  Germany  and 
Bohemia." 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  early  efforts  for  religious  reforma- 
tion took  place  in  what  were  then  the  finest  and  most  civilized 
regions  of  the  world.  It  was  thus  in  the  Byzantine  empire  in 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  And  especially 
was  this  the  case  in  central  and  western  Europa  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France  were  then  in  advance  of  other  countries  in 
refinement  and  civilization.  Languedoc,  Provence  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries  were  peopled  by  an  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent race  of  men  addicted  to  commerce  and  arts  and  especially 
to  poetry.  They  had  formed  a  provenQal  language  distinct 
from  the  Walloon,  Eoman,  or  French,  which  was  distinguished 
by  more  harmonious  inflexions,  by  a  richer  vocabulary,  by 
•expressions  more  picturesque,  and  by  greater  flexibility.  This 
was  studied  by  all  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  became  the  finest 
and  most  elegant  of  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe.  It 
was  in  this  lovely  region  the  Paulicians  found  sympathy  and 
■success.  As  they  had  been  the  most  enlightened  and  intelligent 
class  in  Asia  Minor,  so  they  sustained  the  same  character  in 
Europa  The  inquisitor,  Reinarius,  says  that  in  all  the  cities 
of  Lombardy  and  Provence,  and  in  other  kingdoms  and  nations 
there  were  schools  of  heretics.  They  also  disputed  publicly, 
and  summoned  the  people  to  those  disputations,  besides  preach- 
ing in  the  markets,  the  fields,  the  houses,  etc.  In  the  district 
of  Pavia  alone  there  were  forty-one  of  these  Paulician  schools. 
In  France  some  of  them  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  their  schools  for  females  were  so  cele- 
brated that  in  them  were  educated  the  daughters  of  the  nobility. 
From  the  testimony  of  their  enemies  we  know  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  barons  and  nobles  loved  and  protected  them  against 
the  persecutions  of  the  church. 

The  same  missionary  character  which  distinguished  them  in 
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Asia  was  more  strikingly  exhibited  in  Europe.  The  anthor  of 
the  Belgian  Chronicle  says :  "  the  error  of  the  Albigenses  pre- 
vailed to  that  degree  that  it  had  infected  as  many  as  a  thousand 
cities,  and  if  it  had  not  been  repressed  by  the  swords  of  the 
faithful  I  think  it  would  have  corrupted  the  whole  of  Europe." 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  confession  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  terrible  crusades  against  these  religionists  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  invention  of  the  inquisition,  the  Lutheran  refor- 
mation would  have  taken  place  about  two  centuries  before  it 
actually  did. 

In  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Carinthia,  as  well  as  in 
many  cities  in  Hungary,  the  Paulicians  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  established  churches  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries soon  after  coming  into  Europe,  and  again  in  the  thirteenth 
in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  it  is  reported  that  many  churches 
owed  their  rise  to  the  labors  of  one  Bartholomew,  of  Carcas- 
sone,  an  Albigensian,  coming  from  the  south  of  France.  In 
Bohemia  and  the  country  of  Passau  it  has  been  computed  that 
there  were  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  Christians  of  this  class 
in  1315.  They  traveled,  as  did  the  apostles,  from  city  to  city, 
working  at  their  trades  or  selling  their  wares,  and  preaching 
the  gospel  as  they  had  opportunity.  Reinerius  gives  us  an 
interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  made  con- 
verts even  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  a  mode  so 
successful  that  they  are  known  to  have  proselyted  not  only  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Toulouse  with  other  nobles,  but  also 
the  King  of  Aragon. 

How  the  Albigenses  were  related  to  the  Waldenses  it  is 
difficult  precisely  to  determine.  Some  writers  regard  them  as 
different  branches  of  the  same  sect  inhabiting  different  coun- 
tries, and  deriving  its  name  from  its  local  residence;  others, 
however,  as  Dr.  Faber,  regard  them,  and  I  think  with  more 
reason,  as  two  distinct  witnesses  of  the  church,  originally  inde- 
pendent, but  having  intimate  relations  at  an  early  period.  The 
original  Albigenses  are  sometimes  called  the  physical  descend- 
ants of  the  Paulicians  and  the  Wuldenses  their  theological 
descendants.  The  striking  missionary  character  belonging  to 
the  Paulicians  was  imparted  to  the  Waldenses,  as  the  latter,  if 
they  existed,  had  remained  quietly  in  their  native  valleys  till 
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they  came  in  contact  with  the  former.  History  informs  ub 
that  in  1165  very  many  were  driven  by  persecution  from  the 
south  of  France  and  they  planted  themselves  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont.  These  were  not  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo  but 
another  people,  probably  the  Albigenses.  These  early  inter- 
minglings  and  associations,  together  with  the  horrible  persecu- 
tions that  were  first  visited  upon  the  Albigenses,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  first  geographical  and  ecclesiastical  amalgamation 
of  the  two  sects  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Indeed,  we  have 
evidence  of  this  from  the  testimony  of  their  persecutors  who 
say  that  routed  from  the  south  of  France  by  the  Montfort  per- 
secutions, they  fled,  some  into  the  Alps,  where  they  found 
secure  concealment  both  for  life  and  doctrine.  Part  migrated 
into  Calabria,  part  into  Germany,  through  the  eastern  Alps, 
and  fixed  their  seats  in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Livonia,  and 
others  still  turned  their  course  westward  and  found  refuge  in 
Britain,  and  some  even  in  America.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  absorption  of  these  two  sects  seems  to 
have  become  complete. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  Armenian  Paulicians  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  eastern  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland.  From  660  to  1405  their  history  is  marked  and 
distinct,  and  during  all  this  period  they  alone  constituted  the 
truest  representatives  of  an  evangelical,  spiritual,  and  mission- 
ary church.  Full  of  energetic,  spiritual  life  they  were  ever 
struggling  to  throw  ofi^  from  the  visible  establishment  the 
accretions  and  observ^ances  that  were  destroying  its  life.  They 
wrestled  mightily  in  opposition  with  what  had  been  wrapped 
around  it,  and  endeavored  to  impart  life  to  a  church  and  a 
world  by  the  simple  gospel.  The  gospel  was  their  great 
weapon,  and  this  they  were  bound  to  use  to  enlighten  a  world ; 
hence  their  missionary  zeal.  Over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
great  Byzantine  empire  they  carried  this  gospel  though  impe- 
rial armies  and  fleets  opposed  them.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
With  a  strong  and  living  missionary  agency  they  gave  life  to 
Italy,  the  south  of  France,  the  north  of  Spain,  Flanders,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  They  sent 
thousands  of  living  streams  over  all  the  continent  so  that  there 
is  not  a  country  in  Europe  where  there  have  been  manifesta- 
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tions  of  spiritual  life  bat  these  caDnot  be  traced  back  to  and 
connected  with  Paulician  agencies.  Thus  the  Armenians  did 
the  great  preparatory  work  for  the  reformation.  This  agency, 
as  I  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  Article,  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  not  fully  recognized,  and  we  have  not  credited  to 
the  Armenians,  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  great  work  they 
accomplished.  Will  not  the  church  of  the  west,  after  so  long 
a  time,  recognize  her  obligations  to  these  Christians  of  the  east, 
and  repay  by  enlarged  missionary  and  educational  eflforts  the 
great  work  they  accomplished  long  ago  for  Europe  and  for 
America? 
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Abticlb  VIIL— the  METHOD  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Mr.  Mill  has  somewhere  remarked  that  political  economy 
enjoys  an  advantage  over  other  sciences,  in  that  its  technical 
terms  are  all  words  in  common  use.  At  first  thought  this 
advantage  seems  considerable.  The  study  is  relieved  from  that 
air  of  difficulty  and  abstruseness  that  a  scientific  terminology 
always  imparts,  and  it  is  on  that  account  undoubtedly  more 
attractive  to  a  learner.  Like  one  who  reads  a  treatise  in  the 
vernacular  instead  of  a  foreign  tongue,  he  seems  to  contend 
only  with  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  them  at  once,  without  having  first 
to  tear  aside  a  veil  of  mysterious  expression. 

But  this  advantage  is  dearly  bought.  It  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  development  of  a  science,  that  its 
classifications  should  be  definite,  and  the  meaning  of  its  princi- 
pal terms  free  from  ambiguity.  A  word  in  common  use,  how- 
ever, is  always  ambiguous.  It  is  so  from  necessity ;  for  while 
the  lexicographers  are  fixing  the  definition  of  a  word,  the 
great  tide  of  human  life  has  swept  it  beyond  them.  It  was 
made  to  be  used,  and  it  will  be  used  for  whatever  purpose  men 
find  it  convenient,  so  long  as  the  language  is  a  living  one. 
Men  of  science  may  agree  among  themselves  that  certain 
words  shall  mean  certain  things,  but  they  cannot  impose  their 
definitions  upon  the  world ;  and,  if  the  words  that  they  have 
chosen  are  in  popular  use,  misunderstanding  is  sure  to  result. 
A  trained  logician  may  apprehend  an  argument  couched  in 
ambiguous  terms,  but  the  generality  will  put  upon  it  such  con- 
struction as  the  words  suggest  to  their  mind,  without  regard  to 
the  preferences,  or  even  to  the  stipulations,  of  the  author. 

Moreover,  a  science  that  has  no  exclusive  nomenclature  is  at 
the  mercy  of  those  half-educated  visionaries  who  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  pass  off  their  crude  opinions  as  scientific 
theories.  Where  there  is  no  such  protecting  shibboleth,  they 
are  able  to  discourse  without  hindrance  concerning  the  matters 
of  which  the  science  treats,  and  the  public,  having  no  means 
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of  distinguishing  the  false  prophets  from  the  true,  is  involvfed 
in  a  mischievous  confusion-  The  errors  and  absurdities  that 
are  published  are  attrib^jted  to  the  science  itself  instead  of  to 
their  individual  authors,  and  a  whole  department  of  knowledge^ 
perhaps,  is  thus  brought  into  disrepute. 

Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  fate  of  political  economy, 
and  such  to  have  been  the  cause  of  its  fate.  It  has  never 
lacked  bitter  assailants,  but  of  recent  years  it  has  become  the 
fashion  with  writers  of  a  certain  class  both  in  England  and 
this  country,  to  speak  of  it  as  unworthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is  denied  that  it  has  any  standing  or  even  any  exist- 
ence as  a  science,  and  if  the  science  is  to  be  considered  a& 
made  up  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  economic  subjects^ 
the  contempt  into  which  it  has  fallen  may  not  be  undeserved. 
But  it  is  obviously  unreasonable  to  adopt  such  a  criterion. 
Theology  is  a  science,  but  it  is  not  composed  of  the  sermons 
and  lectures  and  newspaper  discussions  of  religious  questions 
of  which  the  world  is  full.  It  is  true  that  the  body  of  doc- 
trine which  constitutes  a  science  can  never  be  absolutely  fixed. 
It  must  inevitably  grow  with  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and 
receive  additions  from  many  different  hands.  We  cannot 
appeal  to  any  infallible  test  in  order  to  know  whether  the 
results  brought  forward  by  investigators  or  speculators  in  any 
department  are  a  valid  addition  to  the  truth  already  in  our 
possession,  or  whether  they  are  mere  delusions,  to  devote  time 
to  which  would  be  a  wasteful  folly.  We  can,  however,  by  ex- 
amining the  methods  employed,  determine  the  probable  value 
of  the  conclusions.  The  laws  of  valid  reasoning  and  investi- 
gation are  well  known,  and  any  deviation  from  them  leads  so 
demonstrably  to  fallacious  results  that  we  are,  in  almost  every 
instance,  justified  in  judging  the  result  by  the  method  employed 
to  obtain  it.  It'  is  conceivable  that  a  man  may  violate  every 
mathematical  law,  and  yet  hit  upon  the  correct  answer  to  a 
problem.  A  man  may  commit  every  fallacy  known  to  logi- 
cians and  yet  enunciate  an  important  truth.  But  it  is  not  very 
often  that  such  an  event  occurs,  and  it  can  never  be  said  that 
the  result  is  due  to  anytliing  but  chance,  which  science,  dealing 
only  with  law,  cannot  properly  consider.  The  true  way  there- 
fore to  test  the  claims  of  any  accepted  scientific  doctrine,  as 
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well  as  those  of  any  proposed  substitute"  or  modification,  is  to 
examine  the  methods  employed  in  establishing  it,  for  if  these 
be  faulty  we  may  be  sure  that  the  results  will  not  be  sound. 

But  as  in  scientific  investigation  the  method  is  governed  by 
the  subject,  we  need  at  the  outset  to  determine  wherewith  polit- 
ical economy  is  concerned.  Its  aim,  therefore,  may  be  stated 
to  be  the  explanation  of  such  of  the  phenomena  of  society  as 
arise  from  the  industrial  operations  of  mankind ;  the  phenomena 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  valuable  material  ob- 
jects. It  seeks  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  govern  these 
phenomena,  so  that  the  jeffects  may  be  referred  to  their  true 
causes,  and  mankind  be  guided  in  the  alteration  of  these  effects 
in  such  manner  as  is  desired ;  or  what  is  equally  important, 
that  it  may  be  known  when  it  is  vain  to  attempt  such  altera- 
tion. It  can  never  predict  the  future  with  the  precision  of 
astronomy,  but  it  can  render  to  society  the  services  that  physi- 
ology renders  to  the  individual.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  science 
of  human  nature,  which  exists,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  said,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  approximate  truths  which  compose  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mankind,  can  be  exhibited  as  corollaries  from  the 
universal  laws  of  human  nature  upon  which  they  rest,  whereby 
the  proper  limits  of  those  approximate  truths  would  be  shown,, 
and  we  should  be  enabled  to  deduce  others  for  any  new  state 
of  circumstances  in  anticipation  of  specific  experience. 

We  claim  that  such  a  science  has  been  developed  by  the 
political  economists  of  England.  As  we  have  said,  not  every 
writer  upon  economic  questions  is  an  economist,  nor  does  the 
science  consist  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  it.  Leaving 
out  of  view  therefore,  a  number  of  co-workers,  many  of  whom 
have  contributed  valuable  material,  we  maintain  that  the  true 
principles  of  political  economy  are  embodied  in  the  works  of 
five  great  writers,  Smith,  Malthus,  Eicardo,  Mill,  and  Cairnes. 
To  these  names  that  of  Sidgwick  will  probably  be  added. 
Other  principles  remain  to  be  discovered ;  new  applications  are 
continually  to  be  made ;  but  the  general  method  pursued  by 
these  authors  is  the  proper  one,  and  the  only  one  by  which  any 
conclusions  of  permanent  scientific  or  practical  value  can  be 
obtained. 

We  shall  be  better  prepared  to  support  this  position,  if  we 
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first  enquire  what  defects  are  especially  complained  of  in  this 
English,  or  "  orthodox"  school  of  political  economy.  In  this 
way  we  may  get  at  the  particular  "  causes  of  the  present  dis- 
contents." It  is  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  take  this  first  step, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  very  lucid  or  connected  presen- 
tation of  the  objections  to  the  established  system.  The  com- 
plaints are  respectable  from  their  number  rather  than  from 
their  gravity.  Their  prevalence,  however,  indicates  a  wide- 
spread disaffection  which  in  such  vital  matters  it  is  dangerous 
to  disregard.  We  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  reduce  them  to 
such  order  as  we  can,  and  to  state  their  substance  as  clearly  as 
possible.  They  seem  to  be  chiefly  of  the  following  character. 
It  is  asserted,  in  general,  that  political  economy  as  taught  in 
England,  deals  with  assumptions  and  theories,  and  not  facts ;  that 
its  men  are  imaginary  beings,  and  not  men  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
whereas,  in  this  age  of  business,  what  is  wanted  is  a  practical 
science,  a  science  based  upon  the  facts  of  modem  life  and 
adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  our  civilization.  We  need 
a  political  economy,  it  is  claimed,  that  shall  disclose  the  actual, 
not  the  hypothetical  regulators  of  prices,  wages,  rents,  and 
profits.  Especially  from  persons  who  have  obtained  a  more  or 
less  profound  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  the  modem 
German  economists,  the  complaint  is  heard  that  the  English 
method  is  deductive  in  character,  while  the  true  method  is  the 
historical,  or  as  some  venture  to  call  it,  the  physiological 
method  of  investigation.  The  most  weighty  of  the  charge 
brought  by  these  critics  against  the  English  school,  are  that  it 
assumes  competition  as  the  sole  regulator  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  whereas  historical  research  shows 
that  custom,  and  not  competition,  has  been  the  great  regulator 
in  the  past,  and  modem  events  show  that  combination  js  more 
powerful  than  either.  Freedom  of  contract  is  not  the  basis 
upon  which  business  is  conducted,  for  during  past  ages  there 
has  been  very  little  of  it,  and  in  the  present,  great  monopolies 
are  crushing  it  out  of  sight.  Moreover,  legislative  enactments 
and  the  establishment  of  boards  of  inspection  of  all  kinds  are 
continually  narrowing  the  limits  within  which  it  still  prevails. 
The  phenomena  of  rent,  property,  price,  wages,  etc.,  we  are 
informed,  have  arisen  in  ways  not  recognized  or  dreamed  of  by 
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the  orthodox  economists,  and  it  is  time  that  they  ^ve  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  these  institutions  by  the  aid  of  the  lamp 
of  history  and  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  hypotheses. 
Most  obnoxious  of  all  is  the  doctrine  commonly  regarded  as 
the  comer  stone  of  political  economy,  that  men  are  governed 
in  their  dealings  by  self-interest,  whereas  they  are  really  gov- 
erned by  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  generosity,  benevolence,  and 
a  thousand  other  motives.  We  do  not  want  a  science,  it  is 
said,  that  assumes  the  supremacy  of  self-interest,  when  the 
great  need  of  the  world  is  to  destroy  that  supremacy. 

Besides  these  ^neral  objections  to  the  method  of  political 
economy,  its  particular  doctrines  have  been  subjected  to  special 
attacks.  Four  of  the  leading  principles  have  been  assailed 
with  peculiar  violence;  the  population  theory  of  Malthus, 
Ricardo's  theory  of  rent,  the  wages-fund  theory,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for 
labor.  But  as  these  charges  do  not  primarily  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  method,  we  shall  for  the  present  confine  our  reply  to 
the  general  bill  of  attainder  that  has  been  brought  against  the 
science  at  large. 

The  slightest  reference  to  any  of  the  writers  whom  we  have 
named  as  authorities,  will  show  that  some  of  these  criticisms 
are  entirely  unfounded.  Political  economy  does  not,  nor  does 
any  recognized  economist  maintain  that  men  are  governed 
solely  by  considerations  of  self-interest,  or  that  competition  is 
the  exclusive  regulator  of  rents,  wages  and  profits,  or  of  either 
of  them.  As  to  the  extent  of  freedom  of  contract,  it  is  rather 
an  ethical  than  an  economical  question  ;  and,  as  to  the  assump- 
tions of  the  science,  the  leading  ones  are  based  upon  an 
immense  accumulation  of  facts,  and  are  so  thoroughly  imbed- 
ded in  the  common  sense  of  mankind  and  in  the  institutions 
of  society,  that  any  man  engaged  in  active  business  who  denied 
them  would  be  set  down  as  either  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool.  But 
as  the  use  of  these  assumptions  depends  upon  the  method  of 
the  science,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  consider  that  question. 

Have  the  assailants  of  the  orthodox  school  of  political 
economy  any  method  to  suggest?  Apparently  they  conceive 
that  they  have,  something  that  they  call  the  "  historical"  method, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  recent  German  economists,  is  claimed 
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to  have  produced  results,  as  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  somewhat 
indefinite  and  mysterious,  but  destined  to  prove  of  vast  import- 
ance. This  method  consists  in  a  profound  investigation  of 
the  former  industrial  operations  and  institutions  of  mankind, 
resulting  in  an  immense  accumulation  of  more  or  less  interest- 
ing facts.  But  is  this  all  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  this 
material?  Granting  that  we  have  obtained  a  trustworthy 
knowledge  of  the  economic  system  of  the  cave  dwellers,  of 
the  Indian  village  communities,  or  even  of  the  mediseval  guilds, 
have  we  produced  a  science,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ?  It 
needs  no  logical  training  to  see  that  a  mere  collection  of  facts 
relating  to  the  past,  however  great  and  however  useful  in 
exhibiting  the  principles  of  a  science,  does  not  itself  constitute 
the  science.  The  mind  at  once  demands  what  principles,  wliat 
general  laws,  can  be  derived  from  this  mass  of  heterogeneona 
materials  ?  If  none,  then  the  mass  has  no  scientific  value  and 
no  practical  importance.  If  principles  can  be  derived  from  it, 
the  next  step  is  to  enquire  how  to  derive  them.  Now  just 
here  is  the  vital  point  in  all  scientific  investigation.  It  is  by 
the  method  here  adopted  that  genuine  inquiry  is  distinguished 
from  the  mera  palpatio  that  excited  Bacon's  scorn.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  "  historical"  method  seem  here  to  come  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  The  nature  of  their  embarrassment  is  indicated 
in  the  sarcasm  of  a  certain  learned  professor : — "  The  class  of 
18 —  studied  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and  when  they  had  finished  they  did  not  know  which 
was  which." 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  such  distinct  method  of  scientific 
investigation  as  a  ''  historical"  method,  at  least  as  opposed  to 
deduction.  Past  events  are  the  subject  of  study  in  accordance 
with  the  established  laws  of  evidence,  and  there  is  no  more  a 
peculiar  method  employed,  than  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of 
logic,  called  a  historical  logic.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in 
collecting  historical  facts  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the 
collection  of  facts  in  other  sciences,  and  the  laws  of  induction 
are  not  different.  So  far  as  history  is  a  chronicle  of  events,  it 
is  no  more  a  science  than  a  city  directory.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
narrative,  it  is  as  much  of  a  science  as  the  Pickwick  Papers. 
But  when  it  attempts  to  connect  events  with  their  causes  and 
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to  ascertain  the  tendencies  which  have  produced  civilization, 
it  becomes  a  science.  Every  step  is  then  to  be  taken  with  the 
^eatest  caution,  for  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
shattered  systems,  and  fallacies  lurk  at  every  turn.  It  is  to 
this  point  that  the  German  economists  have  advanced,  but  the 
world  has  not  been  informed  that  the  soberer  minds  among 
them  have  advanced  further — ^it  is  surmised  that  Roscher  him- 
self has  recognized  the  hopelessness  of  completing  a  system — 
while  the  wild  schemes  of  the  Katheder  Socialists  can  hardly 
afford  comfort  even  to  those  who  are  most  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  orthodox  school. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  methods  of  investigation 
known  to  science ;  the  deductive  method  and  the  experimental 
method.  When  we  find  it  necessary,  in  every  new  case  which 
presents  any  peculiar  features,  to  employ  a  new  set  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  a  fresh  induction,  our  method  may  be 
called  experimental.  It  is  deductive  whenever  under  like  cir- 
cumstances we  can  draw  conclusions  by  processes  which  briug 
the  new  cases  under  old  inductions.  Astronomy  had  been  an  ex- 
perimental science  before  Newton's  time ;  the  motion  of  every 
individual  body  of  the  solar  system  had  been  inferred  by  a  sep- 
arate logical  operation  from  separate  observations  of  the  posi- 
tion of  that  body.  His  discovery  made  it  deductive,  for  there- 
after all  these  motions  were  explained  by  one  law.  Political 
economy  has  been  prosecuted  hitherto  by  the  great  English 
economists  as  a  deductive  science.  We  now  hear  it  denounced 
on  this  account.  Its  a  priori  reasoning  is  repudiated,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  experimental  method  must  be  employed. 
The  full  import  of  this  artless  suggestion  will  be  best  disclosed 
by  a  short  examination  of  the  conditions  requisite  to  a  single 
valid  experiment. 

The  practical  work  to  which  every  science  is  directed,  con- 
sists in  explaining  particular  phenomena,  and  the  experimental 
method  consists  in  the  comparison  of  particular  cases.  We 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  collect  a  number  of  instances  where  the 
phenomenon  under  investigation  occurs.  If  among  these  we 
can  find  two  or  more  that  are  alike  only  in  one  circumstance, 
we  may  infer  that  that  circumstance  is  probably  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon.     We  say  probably,  for  it  may  be  itself  an 
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effect  of  the  cause  of  which  we  are  in  search.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, let  us  suppose  that  commercial  prosperity  is  the  phe- 
nomenon to  be  accounted  for.  If  we  could  find  two  prosperous 
nations  that  differed  in  every  respect  from  each  other  except  that 
the  form  of  government  in  both  was  monarchical,  we  might 
plausibly  maintain  that  that  form  of  government  had  something 
to  do  with  their  prosperity.  But  the  mere  statement  of  the 
condition  shows  that  it  could  never  be  complied  with.  To 
number  the  points  of  likeness,  bodily  and  mental,  between  two 
individual  men,  would  be  an  undertaking  greater  than  any  of 
the  fabled  labors  of  Hercules.  But  to  specify  all  the  resem- 
blances of  societies  composed  of  millions  of  individuals  would 
be  a  more  hopeless  task  than  to  count  the  drops  of  water  in  the 
sea,  or  the  grains  of  sand  that  form  its  shores. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  compare  instances  where  the 
phenomenon  occurs,  with  others,  similar  in  every  respect  but 
one,  where  it  does  not  occur,  and  in  that  case  we  may  conclude 
with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  that  the  circumstance  in  which 
the  instances  differ  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Where 
the  elements  of  the  case  are  few,  and  especially  where  we  can 
vary  them  to  suit  our  purpose,  this  is  the  most  cogent  and 
fruitful  of  all  methods  of  ascertaining  truth.  But  in  social 
phenomena  neither  of  these  conditions  can  be  found.  The 
elements  are  innumerable.  They  are  incessantly  changed  by 
forces  beyond  our  control.  For  the  purposes  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation we  must  take  society  as  we  find  it.  A  nation  can- 
not be  held  fast  under  a  microscope,  or  put  into  a  test  tube,  nor 
can  vivisection  be  practiced  upon  mankind. 

Still,  it  may  be  urged,  if  we  cannot  experiment,  we  may  ob- 
serve. We  may  fix  upon  the  precise  moment  when  some  new 
cause  begins  to  operate,  and  if  any  marked  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  society  presently  appears,  we  shall  surely  be  jus- 
tified in  regarding  it  as  an  effect  of  this  cause.  But,  even  if 
this  were  conceded,  it  would  be  true  only  of  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  given  cause,  and  not  of  the  causess  of  given  effects. 
We  can  see  what  a  cause  will  produce,  but  we  cannot  see  what 
an  effect  will  be  produced  by,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
effect  follows  the  cause,  and  we  must  remain  in  ignorance  that 
the  cause  is  in  operation  until  the  effect  appears.    Hence  if  we 
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are  confined  to  this  method  alone,  we  can  discover  only  ante- 
cedents and  not  causes.  It  was  long  ago  known  that  after 
death  the  arteries  were  empty,  but  the  inference  that  during 
life  they  served  as  conduits  for  air  was  erroneous. 

But  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  the  method  of  simple  observ- 
ation is  ever  safe  where  many  causes  are  together  in  operation. 
We  cannot  fix  upon  one  of  these  causes  as  producing  a  given 
change,  because  none  of  the  others  are  fixed  in  amount,  and 
any  variation  in  their  relative  intensity  may  produce  apparently 
most  disproportionate  results.  We  are  thus  in  danger  of  fixing 
upon  some  conspicuous  event  as  producing  a  result  that  is 
really  due  to  causes  that  have  wholly  escaped  our  observation. 
Let  us  take  an  instance  from  our  own  history  which  is  still 
fresh  in  everyone's  recollection — ^the  silver  legislation  of  our 
congress — ^where  the  method  of  observation  was  conspicuously 
applied.  It  was  assumed  that  the  state  of  a  nation  immedi- 
ately after  the  passage  of  an  important  legislative  act  cannot  be 
materially  different  from  what  it  was  immediately  before,  ex- 
cept as  it  is  altered  by  the  influence  of  the  act.  That  is  the 
cause  and  any  marked  changes  are  its  effects.  The  act  demon- 
etizing silver  was  passed  in  1873.  Within  a  few  months  a 
panic  of  unparalleled  severity  occurred;  and  for  several  years  a 
terrible  depression  paralyzed  the  trade  of  the  country.  It  was 
after  awhile  suggested  that  the  coinage  act  was  the  cause  of  the 
depression,  and  this  argument  at  once  convinced  the  majority 
of  the  American  people.  They  remonetized  silver  in  1878,  and 
prosperity  immediately  returned.  Could  anything  have  been 
more  conclusive?  There  was  the  effect  and  there  was  the 
cause.  Take  away  the  cause  and  the  effect  disappears.  There 
never  was  an  instance  where  the  "practical"  men  gained  a 
more  complete  victory  over  the  theorists.  "  What  do  we  care 
for  abroad,"  was  the  reply  of  our  statesmen  to  those  doctrinaires 
who  tried  to  overthrow  the  logic  of  American  facts,  by  English 
methods  of  deduction. 

Yet  what  an  absurdity  was  the  assumption  upon  which  this 
reasoning  rested !  The  forces  that  alter  the  social  condition  of 
a  country  are  not  sudden  in  their  effect  like  gunpowder  or 
electricity.  Their  operation  is  slow,  even  for  the  most  part 
imperceptible,  and  their  number  is  infinite.    When  they  are 
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oombined  their  efiects  are  not  the  same  as  when  they  are  sim- 
ple, and  a  very  little  study  will  convince  any  observer  that  there 
is  no  social  phenomenon  which  is  not  the  effect  of  almost  innn- 
merable  others.  Let  ns  enumerate  a  few  of  the  causes  that 
were  undeniably  operating  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
in  1873.  There  had  been  a  long  and  destructive  war  which 
had  desolated  a  large  part  of  the  land,  in  itself  a  sufficient 
cause  for  extensive  financial  disturbance.  Enormous  taxes  had 
been  imposed  by  the  general  government  upon  both  foreign 
and  domestic  trade,  and  every  State  and  municipality  had  added 
to  the  burden.  The  right  of  property  in  slaves  had  been  done 
away  with.  The  Southern  States  had  been  bankrupted  by 
their  reconstructed  governments.  A  flood  of  irredeemable  paper 
had  demoralized  the  business  of  the  country.  The  fires  in  Chi- 
cago and  Boston  had  consumed  the  results  of  years  of  toil. 
The  enormous  and  premature  extension  of  railroads,  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  floating  capital  of  two  continents.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  war  had  just  closed,  followed  by  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  such  unparalleled  magnitude  as  to  aflEect  the  ex- 
changes of  the  world.  Credit  was  excessively  expanded  and 
our  importations  had  for  years  enormously  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in  the  year  1878  the  prospect 
of  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments,  the  concurrence  of  a 
number  of  good  harvests  here  and  a  number  of  bad  ones 
abroad,  as  well  as  the  deficiency  there  caused  by  the  Eusso- 
Turkish  war,  the  immense  immigration  from  Europe,  the  recu- 
peration of  the  Southern  States,  the  development  of  the  grain 
fields  of  the  Northwest,  the  discovery  of  immensely  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver — each  of  them  a  cause  of  sufficient  potency 
to  materially  affect  the  condition  of  the  country.  For  some 
years  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  enormously  in  our  favor,  we 
were  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  previously  excessive  extent  of 
our  railroads,  and  a  new  accumulation  of  capital  had  been  made 
to  take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  foolishly  expended. 
To  which  causes  of  prosperity  some  would  add  the  continued 
rule  of  the  republican  party  and  the  beneficent  influence  of  a 
protective  tariff.  Nor  is  weighty  scientific  authority  lacking 
for  the  opinion  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  had  something  to  do 
with  the  matter. 
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It  seems  an  incredible  thing  that  such  a  number  of  beinge  of 
that  class  whose  pecnliar  property  is  said  to  be  rationality, 
fihonld  have  been  convinced  that  a  single  section  of  an  act  of 
congress,  providing  that  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
flhonld  be  a  legal  tender  for  debts  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in 
amonnt,  should  have  had  such  portentous  effects,  when  the 
very  existence  of  the  act  had  been  forgotten  for  several  years 
^ven  by  those  few  who  were  originally  aware  of  its  passage, 
when  irredeemable  paper  was  a  legal  tender  for  debts  of 
any  amount,  and  when  the  only  silver  coins  aflfected  had 
been  for  years  obsolete.  Tet  the  inference  was  valid  if  the 
assumption  at  the  start  was  correct.  If  any  one  with  the  full 
Imowledge  that  there  are  fifty  forces  in  operation,  chooses  to 
insist  that  any  one  of  them  is  the  cause  of  a  given  effect,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  him.  We  can  only  point  out  the  exiflt- 
ence  of  the  other  causes  and  complain  that  their  influence  is 
ignored,  or  bring  forward  instances  where  the  cause  in  contro- 
versy was  absent,  while  the  effect  appeared,  and  demand  an 
explanation  of  its  existence.  In  either  case,  if  a  reply  is 
attempted  by  the  partizans  of  the  experimental  method  in  pol- 
itics, it  can  only  be  by  the  use  of  deduction.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  rejection  of  aU  but  one  of  a  number  of  coexisting  forces 
be  justified. 

There  is  still  a  method  of  induction  that,  when  cautiously 
used  is  of  great  service.  If  we  observe  two  varying  phenomena 
whose  variations  closely  correspond,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  some  relation  of  a  causal  nature  exists  between  them.  The 
natural  sciences  afford  many  beautiful  instances  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method.  But  in  social  phenomena  we  encounter 
the  same  difficulty  that  we  just  now  illustrated.  The  causes 
are  so  numerous  and  vary  so  incessantly,  that,  even  if  we  could 
discover  two  phenomena  whose  changes  exactly  corresponded, 
we  could  never  be  certain  either  that  there  were  not  other  un- 
noticed causes  varying  at  the  same  time,  or  that  both  the  phe- 
nomena were  not  occasioned  by  the  same  undiscovered  causa 
Thus  we  may  discover  a  correspondence  in  the  variation  of  the 
prices  of  two  articles,  but  hardly  any  one  would  contend  that 
the  price  of  one  was  the  cause  of  the  price  of  the  other.  There 
is  a  correspondence  between  the  variations  in  the  number  of 
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marriages  and  the  number  of  crimes,  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
amount  of  immigration,  the  consumption  of  liquors,  the  rent  of 
houses,  and  the  extent  of  illiteracy.  A  person  by  taking  only 
the  cases  that  answer  his  purpose,  can  prove  by  this  method 
that  any  one  of  these  phenomena  is  the  cause  of  any  other,  and 
the  only  reply  that  can  be  made  to  such  an  argument  is  by  call- 
ing attention  to  its  omissions. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  say  in  reply  to  these  criticisms  of  the 
methods  of  experiment,  that  men  do  not  arbitrarily  disregard 
all  causes  but  one  in  their  investigations.  Some  of  them  have 
obviously  no  connection  with  the  effect ;  others  have  allowance 
made  for  their  connection ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  apparent  omis- 
sions, valid  conclusions  may  be  obtained.  This  is  true  enough, 
and  it  is  important  to  notice  its  truth,  because  it  is  the  very 
deductive  method  which  is  so  much  decried.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  deductive  method  of  science  and  the  method 
of  common  sense,  is  that  the  former  is  more  exact.  Both  meth- 
ods confine  attention  to  causes  known  to  have  some  relation  to 
the  effect.  The  method  of  science,  however,  requires  proof 
that  the  causes  disregarded  have  no  such  relation,  while  the 
argument  of  every  day  life  takes  it  for  granted.  The  latter 
method  assumes  that  there  is  a  known  relation  between  certain 
causes  and  certain  effects ;  the  former  demands  that  this  rela- 
tion be  established  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  induction. 
Without  this  process,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  em- 
ployed, no  sound  conclusions  are  ever  reached  in  any  but  the 
simplest  investigations.  Where  more  than  two  or  three  causes 
are  in  operation — ^which  is  always  the  case  in  social  phenomena 
— ^the  experimental  method,  by  itself,  is  worse  than  useless,  for 
its  results  can  be  correct  only  by  a  highly  improbable  series  of 
accidents. 

As  to  the  theories  of  those  persons,  who,  as  Mr.  Mill  says, 
"  having  sufficient  acquaintance  with  books  and  with  the  cur- 
rent ideas  to  have  heard  that  Bacon  taught  mankind  to  follow 
experience  and  to  ground  their  conclusions  on  facts  instead  of 
.  metaphysical  dogmas — ^think  that  by  treating  political  facts  in 
as  directly  experimental  a  method  as  chemical  facts,  they  are 
showing  themselves  true  Baconians,  and  proving  their  adversar 
ries  to  be  mere  syllogizers  and  schoolmen,"  we  can  only  reply 
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that  in  the  examples  above  given  we  have  tested  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Novum  Orgwmim,  We  have  tried  the  comparen- 
tia  instcmtiartmi  convenientiumy  we  have  cited  instances  dbsen- 
tuB  in  proximo  J  secundum  m^is  ad  minus,  and  rejectiones 
nahtrarum.  They  all  fail  before  the  complexity  of  social  phe- 
nomena. 

Taking  np  now  the  explanation  of  the  dednctive  process  as 
nsed  in  political  economy,  we  may  state  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  no  opposition  between  induction  and  deduction.  The 
only  difference  between  them — speaking  roughly — is  that 
induction  consists  in  the  perception  of  similarities  between 
phenomena,  deduction  in  the  perception  of  similarities  between 
laws.  Deduction  therefore,  always  implies  previous  induc- 
tions from  which  empirical  laws  are  ascertained,  and  it  consists, 
in  great  part,  of  the  combination  of  these  laws  so  as  to  include 
cases  not  obviously  falling  under  any  one  of  them,  and  for  the 
rest,  of  bringing  many  inductions  together  as  corollaries  of 
simpler  and  more  universal  laws.  This  may  more  plainly 
appear  if  illustrated,  and  a  well  known  incident  in  the  history 
of  natural  science  will  serve  as  an  example. 

It  was  inductively  known  from  the  earliest  times  that  flame 
tmd  heated  air  ascended,  or,  as  the  empirical  law  was  stated, 
fire  had  a  natural  tendency  to  seek  the  sun,  its  source.  It  was 
known  that  when  a  body  was  quickly  removed  the  air  rushed 
in  to  take  its  place — ^nature  abhorring  a  vacuum.  It  was 
known  that  the  particles  of  liquids  and  gases  moved  upon  each 
other  with  little  friction,  a  circumstance  which  modem  phil- 
osophy explains  as  due  to  the  absence  of  cohesive  attraction, 
wherein,  it  may  be,  we  have  not  greatly  exceeded  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  It  was  known  that  heat  expanded  bodies, 
that  liquids  and  solids  had  weight,  and — whether  inductively 
or  otherwise — ^that  equal  weights  will  balance  each  other.  It 
was  eventually  discovered  that  water  could  be  pumped  to  the 
height  of  some  thirty  feet,  nature  at  this  point,  to  the  great 
embarrassment  of  philosophers,  ceasing  to  abhor  a  vacuum. 
There  was  nothing  strikingly  similar  in  these  laws ;  at  least 
mankind  had  for  ages  been  familiar  with  most  of  them,  and 
had  apparently  discovered  no  similarity.  It  occurred  however, 
whether  to  Torricelli  or  Pascal,  that  on  the  assumption  that  the 
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air  had  weight,  several  of  these  inductions  could  be  combined 
80  as  to  explain  many  phenomena  not  explained  by  either  of 
them  singly,  and  moreover  that  a  number  of  them  would 
become  cases  of  the  simple  law  of  equilibrium.  Hot  air 
would  therefore  ascend  because  the  same  volume  of  air  when 
heated  occupying  more  space  than  when  cold,  and  being  there- 
fore lighter  than  the  surrounding  cooler  air,  would  be  forced 
up  by  its  weight.  Pumps  would  work  because  they  lifted  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  off  the  surface  of  a  portion  of  a 
body  of  water,  while  its  weight  resting  upon  the  remainder  of 
the  surface  would  force  the  movable  particles  of  the  liquid 
into  the  vacuum  created.  They  would  work  only  to  the 
height  of  thirty-two  feet,  because  a  column  of  water  of  that 
height  would  equal  in  weight  a  column  of  air — ^whatever  its 
height  might  be — of  the  same  diameter. 

The  deductive  process,  however,  is  not  complete  when  a  the- 
ory that  simplifies  empirical  laws  is  suggested.  It  must  be 
verified.  Cases  must  be  found  or  contrived  where,  if  the 
theory  be  sound,  certain  results  ought  to  follow,  and  if  these 
results  do  follow,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  theory  is  sound* 
Accordingly,  in  the  instance  selected,  it  was  reasoned  that  if 
the  weight  of  the  air  would  support  a  column  of  water  thirty- 
two  feet  high,  it  would  support  a  column  of  liquid  fourteen 
times  as  heavy  as  water,  of  the  height  of  twenty-eight  inches 
— ^which  was  found  to  be  the  fact.  As  a  further  deduction  it 
was  seen  that  a  column  of  air  resting  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
must  weigh  less  than  a  column  having  its  base  at  the  sea  level^ 
and  experiments  with  the  barometer  completely  verified  the 
theory — ^a  theory  from  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  an 
infinite  number  of  important  deductions  have  followed  without 
need  of  further  experiment.  Thus  by  the  correct  use  of 
hypothesis  an  immense  addition  was  at  once  made  to  our 
knowledge;  while  if  we  had  depended  upon  experimental 
methods  alone,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  wait  until  the 
atmosphere  had  been  actually  collected  and  laid  in  the  balance. 

This  example^  in  stating  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
observe  chronological  accuracy,  although  taken  from  natural 
science,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  illustrate  all  the  main  features 
of  the  method  of  political  economy.    Society  being  an  aj^re- 
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gation  of  hnman  beings,  we  have  first  to  ascertain  the  general 
laws  of  hnman  action,  the  principal  motiyes  by  which  men  are 
animated,  and  the  principal  physical  influences  by  which  these 
motives  are  modified.  Psychology,  ethics,  and  history,  there- 
fore, mnst  all  be  called  npon  to  f  nmish  political  economy  with 
its  leading  principles.  With  these  principles  we  may  proceed 
in  a  directly  deductive  manner  to  determine  what  result  will 
follow  in  particular  cases,  verifying  our  conclusions  by  ft  com- 
parison with  results  that  have  actually  occurred ;  or  we  may 
ascertain  empirical  laws  and  deduce  their  connection  with  the 
simple  and  universal  laws  of  human  nature.  We  may,  for  in- 
stance, predict  the  effect  upon  prices  of  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  by  reasoning  from  the  motives  which  occasion  the  use 
of  money  at  all,  and  comparing  our  results  with  those  which 
have  obtained  in  like  circumstances ;  or  we  may  ascertain  the 
effects  by  experience  and  then  show  how  they  are  explained  by 
general  laws.  To  take  another  case,  the  mass  of  mankind  for- 
merly regarded,  and  perhaps  at  the  present  day  do  regard, 
money  as  wealth.  By  a  brilliant  series  of  deductions,  Adam 
Smith  exposed  this  fallacy  so  thoroughly  that,  in  England  at 
least,  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned.  No  more  ad- 
mirable instance  of  the  scientific  use  of  the  deductive  process 
can  anywhere  be  found.  Another  striking  example  is  Caimes' 
verification  of  some  economical  theories,  by  examining  the 
effects  of  the  discovery  of  gold  iu  Australia. 

As  to  the  much  abused  assumptions  of  pgb'tical  economy, 
they  are  not  only  in  themselves  sound  inductions,  but  the  only 
ones  with  which  the  science  could  deal.  Man  is  a  many-sided 
animal,  but  when  engaged  in  industrial  operations  he  is  sub- 
stantially influenced  by  but  one  motive.  "  Go  to,  let  us  buy 
and  sell  and  get  gain,"  describes  a  sentiment  that  has  lost  none 
of  its  vigor  in  all  the  centuries  of  human  history.  Political 
economy  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  other  considerations, 
but  when  men  engage  in  the  production  and  exchange  of 
wealth,  these  other  motives  are  inappreciable.  They  may  be 
observed  in  particular  cases,  but  they  are  not  observed  in  the 
general  course  of  trade.  Men  fall  in  love,  but  this  does 
not  lead  them  to  make  pig  iron.  Men  do  not  deal  in  leather 
because  they  are  of  a  generous  disposition,  or  lend  money  be- 
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cause  they  axe  in  a  paflgion,  or  manufacture  soap  from  motives 
of  pride.  What  men  will  do  with  their  money  after  they 
make  it,  is  not  here  the  question ;  but  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
the  magnificent  donations  for  public  purposes,  for  which  our 
countrymen  have  been  so  highly  distinguished,  have  proceeded 
from  fortunes  accumulated  '*on  strictly  business  principles." 
If  any  one  engaged  in  trade  should  announce  that  he  did  not 
aim  to  make  it  profitable,  no  one  would  believe  him.  If  he  was 
believed  he  could  borrow  no  money.  If  he  believed  that 
others  were  dealing  with  him  in  the  same  spirit  he  would 
be  shortly  ruined.  Acts  of  generosity  in  busioess  life  are 
not  uncommon,  but  they  are  explained  by  their  authors  as 
dictated  by  enlarged  and  enlightened  self-interest.  Fair 
and  honorable  dealing  prevails,  but  this  is  the  condition  of 
permanent  success.  Numberless  considerations  determine  the 
action  of  every  individual  man  on  every  particular  day,  but 
the  consideration  of  pecuniary  gain  determines  the  action  of 
the  whole  business  community  for  the  whole  year.  Upon  this 
induction  political  economy  rests,  and  it  is  verified  by  the  con- 
tempt with  which  successful  business  men  wiU  listen  to  any 
other  theory. 

The  doctrine  of  competition  is  only  a  corollary  from  the  pre- 
ceding induction.  It  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  in  the  ex- 
change of  commodities — and  now-Srdays  no  one  produces  all 
that  he  consumes — men  will  generally  try  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  for  wh^t  they  give.  The  most  bigoted  opponent  of 
economical  reasoning,  crammed  with  unsupported  theories  as 
only  a  denouncer  of  "theory"  can  be,  cannot  walk  the  streets  of 
a  city  with  his  eyes  open  and  fail  to  be  convinced  of  this  trutL 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  throng  of  human  beings  ?  One 
half  of  them  are  trying  to  find  where  they  can  get  the  best 
return  for  their  money,  the  other  half  are  trying  to  get  the 
most  money  for  their  goods.  The  basis,  of  any  extended  trade, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  is  the  expectation  of  profit.  So 
keen  is  the  watch  that  no  branch  of  industry,  unless  susceptible 
of  monopoly,  can  long  maintain  any  excessive  rate  of  gain,  and 
so  small  \the  margin,  that  any  one  who  tries  to  do  business  with 
less  will  be  crowded  out  of  the  race.  There  have  been,  and 
still  are,   simple  communities,  where  producers  exchange  di- 
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rectly  with  producers  at  rates  fixed  by  custom.  Such  instances, 
however,  are  confined  to  retail  trade,  and  are  imperceptible  by 
comparison  with  the  enormous  volume  of  the  exchanges  that 
now  take  place  under  the  dominion  of  competition.  Little  of 
value  can  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  these  isolated  cases ; 
our  vast  modern  system  of  production  and  distribution  is  gov- 
erned by  other  principles.  The  land  tenure  of  our  Germanic 
-ancestors  and  the  customs  of  the  Russian  Mir  are  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  philosophic  historian,  but  they  belong  to  an  earlier 
stage  of  civilization  than  our  own,  and  to  expect  substantial  aid 
in  the  solution  of  our  social  problems  from  such  sources,  is  like 
going  back  to  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  for  assistance  in  celes- 
tial physics. 

The  attempt  to  set  up  combination  as  some  new  law  opposed 
to  competition  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  Men  will  try  to  get  as  much  as  they 
<5an  for  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  if  a  few  of  them  can  secure 
the  field  to  themselves  by  combination,  they  will  combine. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  novel  about  this.  The  Phenician 
traders  were  notorious  from  the  earliest  times  for  this  practice, 
and  it  has  been  going  on  since  whenever  the  ingenuity  or  ava- 
rice of  traders  could  bring  it  about.  Its  extent  at  Rome  was 
hardly  less  than  in  modem  times,  and  its  varied  developments 
make  up  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  history. 
Against  all  these  forms  of  monopoly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
political  economy  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence ;  although 
it  may  have  exceeded  its  limits  as  a  science  in  dealing  with  final 
causes.  But  if  it  has  erred,  its  error  has  been  a  generous  one. 
It  has  denounced  slavery ;  it  has  struggled  for  the  abolition  of 
privileges ;  it  has  reformed  the  economic  legislation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  enlightened  that  of  the  world.  To  blame  political 
economy  for  the  existence  of  great  monopolies,  is  as  absurd  as 
to  blame  religion  for  the  existence  of  sin.  Monopolies  exist  in 
this  country,  because  the  people  choose  to  have  them.  When 
they  choose  to  put  a  stop  to  them  they  can  do  it.  Political 
economy  is  ready  as  a  guide.  It  served  the  English  people 
well  in  that  capacity,  and  it  stands  ready  to  serve  Americans 
whenever  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  it. 

Concerning  what  is  meant  by  "  freedom  of  contract "  some 
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little  explanation  is  necessary.  It  is  obvionsly  absurd  to  say 
that  men  are  influenced  by  motives  of  self-infcerest,  or  any  other 
motives,  unless  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  is  allowed  thenu 
Even  where  slavery  exists,  some  liberty  of  choice  must  be  per- 
mitted, and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  state  of  society  is  conceiva* 
ble  where  individual  freedom  is  not  under  some  restraint.  The 
line  is  commonly  drawn  at  physical  compulsion ;  where  the 
agreements  of  men  are  uncompelled  by  force,  freedom  of  con- 
tract is  said  to  prevail.  Doubtless  there  are  many  other  motives 
beside  the  fear  of  violence,  that  influence  men  to  make  agree- 
ments that  work  them  hardship.  A  hungry  man  will  work  for 
starvation  wages.  An  Irish  tenant  may  undertake  to  pay  an 
impossible  rent.  But  where  there  is  neither  force  nor  fraud 
employed,  our  law  regards  a  contract  as  the  deliberate  act  of 
the  parties  and  holds  them  to  it,  and  the  most  impulsive  re> 
former  would  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  any  other  doc- 
trine. Upon  this  fundamental  rule  of  practice,  political  econo- 
my is  necessarily  based,  because  it  is  a  science  of  what  is,  and 
not  what  ought  to  be.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
therefore  maintains  that  whatever  is,  is  right.  Its  leading 
spirits  have  labored  earnestly  and  successfully  for  reforms  that 
should  increase  freedom,  for  changes  in  our  institutions  that 
should  render  the  contracts  which  the  poor  are  morally  com- 
pelled to  make,  just,  as  well  as  legal. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  point  to  the  work  accomplished  by 
a  science,  as  the  test  of  its  method  and  the  verification  of  its 
conclusions.  If  those  persons  who  are  interested  in  social 
reforms  would  read  that  much  neglected  work.  The  Wealth  of 
Nations^  they  would  be  amazed  to  find  how  closely  the  pro- 
gress of  England  has  followed  the  lines  there  laid  down.  They 
would  be  startled  at  the  account  of  vicious  institutions  and 
imbecile  laws  that  have  repeated  and  are  repeating  themselves 
in  this  country.  If  they  will  follow  the  history  of  the  science 
they  wiU  find  that  its  predictions  have  been  repeatedly  veri- 
fied ;  that  its  unheeded  warnings  have  been  followed  by  disas- 
ter, and  its  suggestions,  when  obeyed,  with  prosperity.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  panic  of  1873  was  bursting  like  a  tor- 
nado upon  our  business  world,  Professor  Caimes,  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  deducing  from  the  principles,  of 
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the  science  the  conclusion  that  such  an  event  mast  presently 
occnr ;  and  by  the  same  process  the  consequences  of  particular 
acts  of  legislation  have  been  repeatedly  foretold. 

There  are  signs  of  the  awakening  among  our  citizens  of  a 
more  generous  spirit  than  has  sometimes  prevailed ;  a  willing- 
ness to  labor  for  the  public  good  without  hope  of  material 
reward.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  this  disposi- 
tion be  wisely  directed.  Whoever  supposes  that  the  science  of 
political  economy,  as  developed  in  England,  has  no  lessons  for 
Americans,  will  find  after  fruitless  wanderings  that  he  has 
deprived  himself  of  a  most  trustworthy  guide.  If  we  are  to  be 
spared  the  evils  of  mistaken  reform,  the  repetition  of  the 
blunders  of  other  nations  and  the  perils  of  socialism,  it  will  not 
be  because  of  the  unaided  wisdom  of  our  people  or  their  legis- 
lators. We  need  statesmen  who  can  teach  as  having  authority. 
We  need  workers  who  have  not  only  enthusiasm  but  intelli- 
gence—men and  women  who  have  not  only  a  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  but  also  clear  notions  of  what  the 
desired  improvement  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about. 

The  common  people  of  our  country  are  only  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  the  power  that  they  can  wield  by  combination.  They 
have  nearly  lost  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  wealthy  classes, 
under  the  growing  conviction  that  these  classes  have  molded 
the  economic  legislation  of  the  country  to  suit  their  own  inter- 
ests. This  legislation  having  been  in  defiance  of  most  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  it  now  becomes 
a  serious  question  whether,  instead  of  blaming  this  science  for 
the  evils  caused  by  disregarding  its  principles,  it  will  not  be 
better  to  try  the  experiment  of  legislating  in  accordance  with 
them.  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  our  well- 
to-do  citizens  may  reasonably  expect  to  witness  before  long 
some  legislative  experiments  of  a  different  and  more  alarming 
character. 
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Abticle  IX.— prof.  HARRIS'  "PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS 
OB'  THEISM." 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  l^heism,  an  examination  of  the  per- 
sonality of  man  to  ascertain  his  capacity  to  know  and  serve 
God,  and  the  validity  of  the  principles  underlying  the  defense 
of  theism.  By  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale 
College.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1883.     pp.  5f54. 

Several  treatises  on  Theism  have  recently  appeared.  Among 
them  are  "Studies  in  Theism,"  by  Professor  B.  P.  Bowne,  and 
"The  Theisiic  Argument,"  by  Professor  J.  L.  Diman.  The 
former  is  a  series  of  papers  upon  philosophical  themes  bearing 
upon  the  theistic  problem,  written  in  criticism  of  the  methods 
and  conclusions  of  materialism  and  agnosticism.  They  are 
learned  and  acute  and  have  a  special  interest  as  foreshadowing 
the  idealistic  philosophy  of  their  author  which  he  has,  since 
their  publication,  so  elaborately  defended  in  his  "  Metaphysics." 
Professor  Di man's  book  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  a 
mixed  audience  in  which  in  a  most  felicitous  style,  and  with 
comprehensive  views,  he  discusses  the  bearing  of  recent  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  theories  upon  the  argument  for  Theism. 
The  volume  is  marked  throughout  by  the  historical  spirit  and 
exactness  which  were  so  characteristic  of  its  author. 

The  book  whose  title  heads  this  Article  differs  from  each  of 
these  in  method  and  aim.  It  is  larger  and  much  more  exhaus- 
tive. It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  course  of  class-room  lectures  and 
therefore  naturally  enters  minutely  into  proof  of  its  positions 
and  the  refutation  of  objections.  It  is  especially  rich  in  illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  various  authors  who  have  treated  the 
same  questions,  and  from  general  literature.  Opinions  that  are 
refuted  are  set  forth  in  the  most  exact  and  strategic  statements 
of  their  defenders.  There  is  thus  a  large  historical  element  in 
the  book.  Under  every  topic  there  is  not  only  an  analysis  and 
defense  of  the  author's  view,  but  a  statement  of  opposite  views 
and  a  review  of  objections. 
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The  work  is  not  strictly  a  treatise  on  Theism.  It  is  rather  a 
treatise  on  Mental  Philosophy.  The  author  holds  that  Theism 
stands  or  falls  with  the  principles  of  a  sound  Psychology. 
These  principles  constitute  the  philosophical  basis  of  Theism. 
Dr.  Harris,  in  his  class-room,  follows  this  preliminary  course  of 
lectures  by  another  on  the  evidences  that  God  exists,  in  which 
the  principles  which  are  defended  in  this  treatise  are  applied. 
The  purpose  and  content  of  the  book  are  well  foreshadowed  in 
these  words: 

*'  And  when  he  [the  Christian]  asks,  Why  am  I  a  theist  ?  he  is  forced 
back  on  questions  which  reach  to  the  prof  oundest  depths  of  human 
thought.  Among  these  are  questions  as  to  the  reality,  the  processes 
and  the  possible  sphere  of  human  knowledge  ;  the  principles  and  laws 
of  thought ;  the  capacity  of  man  to  know  God  ;  the  distinction  between 
empirical  science,  philosophy  and  theology,  and  theil*  necessary  harmo- 
ny ;  the  basis  and  nature  of  moral  distinctions  and  of  moral  law  and 
government ;  the  capacity  of  man  as  a  free  agent  to  be  a  subject  of 
moral  government  and  to  love,  trust,  and  obey  Grod  ;  the  distinction  of 
the  personal  and  the  imi)er8onal,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
spirit  and  matter  ;  the  real  existence  of  personal  beings  and  the  materi- 
alistic objections  thereto  ;  the  synthesis  of  the  personal  with  the  abso- 
lute ;  the  reality  of  the  two  systems,  the  physical  and  the  moral,  and 
their  harmony  and  unity  in  the  universe  of  God."    (p.  2,) 

These  are  precisely  the  questions  which  are  discussed  in  the 
volume. 

Professor  Harris  holds  that  the  knowledge  of  God  begins  in 
experieDce,  but  that  since  man  is  rational  and  reflective,  he  can 
not  rest  content  in  his  spontaneous  belief,  but  is  forced  to  seek 
for  rational  grounds  for  it.  This  seems  to  us  the  true  position. 
It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  moral  grounds  of  theistic  belief ; 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  upon  occasion  of  the  spontaneous 
religious  feelings  that  this  belief  first  springs  into  consciousness, 
but  if  we  are  to  defend  Theism  we  must  go  beyond  and  beneath 
this  life  of  feeling  and  find  a  solid  ground  for  our  faith  in  the 
principles  of  reason.  It  is  not  enough  to  describe  the  causes  of 
this  belief  ;  we  must  discover  and  defend  its  grounds.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  trace  its  origin;  we  must  maintain  its  authority. 
Becognizing  this  as  the  task  of  the  defender  of  Theism,  our 
author  has  entered  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  man's 
power  to  know  with  a  view  of  showing  not  merely  that  God 
can  be  known,  but  that  he  is  the  presupposition  of  all  knowl- 
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edge  and  all  thought,  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  ration- 
ality, freedom,  and  personality  in  man. 

As  we  have  said,  the  volume  before  us  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  defining  and  defending  the  rationality,  freedom,  and  per- 
sonality of  man,  and  not  with  furnishing  direct  proofs  of  The- 
ism. But  constantly  throughout  the  work,  the  theistic  concla- 
sions  necessarily  involved  in  rational  principles  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  author's  method  of  theistic  defence  is  clearly  discerned. 
Under  the  proposition,  that  the  mind  can  not  rest  content  save 
in  the  comprehending  of  the  universe  under  the  unity  of  a 
rational  system,  he  says : 

«  The  ultimate  problem  of  thought  is  to  find  the  imity  of  the  all  in  a 
rational  system.  This  unity  is  poesible  only  in  the  recognition  of  a  per- 
sonal God.  The  mind  can  not  find  the  ground  or  cause  of  all  that  begins 
and  changes  in  that  which  itself  begins  and  changes,  but  only  beyond 
in  the  Absolute  Being  who  never  begins  but  is  eternally  the  same.  It 
can  not  find  the  sufficient  reason  or  rationale  of  things  in  the  facts  of 
experience,  but  only  in  their  accordance  with  principles,  laws,  ideals 
and  ends  which  are  eternal  in  Reason  absolute,  i>eif  ect  and  supreme. 
For  if  these  are  not  eternal  in  the  absolute  ground  of  the  universe,  they 
are  not  in  the  universe  at  all,  and  the  scientific  and  philosophical  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  as  a  rational  system  is  forever  impossible."    (p.  88). 

Speaking  of  the  reality  of  intuitive  knowledge,  he  says : 

'*  If  this  knowledge  (of  being  and  of  i)ersonal  being)  is  not  real,  then 
reason  breaks  down  in  contradictions  and  knowledge  is  impossible ;  if 
this  knowledge  of  being  and  of  personal  being  is  real,  then  reason  is  in 
harmony  with  itself  and  trustworthy  in  all  its  utterances.  Therefore, 
the  reality  of  being,  of  personal  being  and  impersonal,  and  of  absolute 
being  is  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  rationality.  Rationality  cannot 
legitimately  develop  itself  without  recognizing  their  reality,  but  breaks 
down  in  unreason."  (p.  188.) 

<*  The  validity  of  these  principles  (of  reason)  as  real  knowledge  in- 
volves the  existence  of  a  supreme  reason  in  which  they  are  essential, 
eternal  and  supreme.  It  is  essential  to  the  possibility  of  rational  intelli- 
gence that  the  principles  and  norms  which  are  constituent  and  essential 
in  the  reason  of  man,  be  also  constituent  and  essential  in  Reason  that  is 
eternal,  unchanging,  supreme  and  universally  regulative."  '*  If  what 
we  necessarily  regard  as  universal  truths  and  laws  regulating  all 
thought  and  power  and  thus  the  basis  of  the  possibility  of  science,  are 
not  eternal  in  the  Supreme  Reason,  then  they  are  not  universal  truths 
and  laws,  but  are  subjective  and  transitory  impressions  in  the  sense- 
intelligence  of  a  man  and  knowledge  is  impossible."  (p.  144.) 
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From  the  many  lines  of  argument  in  the  book,  we  select  a 
few  points  for  further  notice. 

1.  The  leading  idea  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  supremacy  of 
reason.  This  has  been  partially  illustrated.  This  conception 
is  set  in  the  strongest  light  in  such  statements  as  this:  '^  The 
existence  of  reason,  universal,  unconditioned  and  supreme,  the 
same  everywhere  and  always,  never  in  contradiction  to  the 
ultimate  principles  regulative  of  all  human  thought,  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  the  universe,  and  ever  energizing  in  it,  is  essen- 
tial to  all  scientific  knowledge,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  all 
rational  thought" 

That  reason  is  supreme  in  the  universe,  in  man  and  in  the 
•ethical  nature  of  God,  is  the  fundamental  assumption,  the  nec- 
essary postulate  of  all  thought  If  reason  is  not  regnant  and 
authoritative  in  man,  the  possibility  of  all  knowledge  is  pre- 
cluded. If  it  is  so,  then  its  changeless,  authoritative  principles 
must  have  a  changeless  and  authoritative  ground ;  that  is,  there 
must  be  a  Supreme  and  Absolute  Reason  who  is  the  source  of 
the  rational  principles  in  finite,  created  man.  The  great  stress 
of  Dr.  Harris*  book  is  laid  upon  this  grand  idea  that  the  ration- 
ality of  man  presupposes  a  higher  Beason  and  that  man  by 
virtue  of  his  reason  is  constituted  capable  of  knowing  this 
Higher  Beason.  In  a  word,  the  author  examines  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  shows  it  to  be  such  as  not  only  to  enable  him 
to  know  God,  but  such  as  to  require  God's  existence  as  the 
adequate  cause  of  that  constitution. 

This  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  reason  seems  to  us  to  furnish 
the  most  forcible  construction  of  the  theistic  argument,  and  we 
have  never  seen  it  developed  so  clearly  and  strongly  as  in  this 
book.  Some  have  said  that  the  belief  in  God  is  an  intuition ; 
others  that  it  is  the  result  of  argument  or  inference ;  others 
that  it  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  religious  feeling.  Dr. 
Harris  says  that  '*  the  idea  of  God  is  involved  in  the  very 
essence  of  rationality.''  (p.  188).  If  this  position  can  be  estab- 
lished. Theism  can  defy  all  attacks.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Beason  is  involved  in  the  very 
principles  and  laws  by  which  we  know  and  think,  the  battle 
with  agnosticism  and  atheism  is  won.  Professor  Harris  has 
conducted  his  defense  on  this  line  with  great  ability  and,  we 
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believe,  with  complete  success.  Every  point  of  attack  is  forti- 
fied and  every  position  securely  held. 

As  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  reason  in  man  is  of  the 
highest  value  for  psychology,  so  the  idea  of  its  supremacy  in 
the  universe  is  a  most  useful  guiding  principle  in  theology, 
especially  in  theodicy.  God  is  Reason.  His  will  acts  in  eternal 
harmony  with  the  truths  and  laws  of  reason.  The  contrary 
conception  which  makes  will  supreme  in  God  inverts  the  true 
Christian  idea  of  his  character,  and  ends  in  a  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination based  upon  sheer  almightiness. 

The  idea  of  God  as  perfect  Reason,  and  hence  as  perfect 
Love,  is  well  stated  in  the  following  passages : — 

*'  True  ethics  is  distinguished  from  the  theoiy  that  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong  rests  ultimately  on  the  will  of  GKkI.  As  eternal  in  rea> 
son,  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  and  the  law  requiring  the  right 
are  not  originated  by  any  fiat  of  will,  himian  or  divine.  Law  is  eternal 
in  Gk)d,  the  supreme  reason,  and  the  will  of  God  always  acts  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  eternal  in  the  reason  of  Grod.  Gk)d's  will  is  his 
reason  energi2dng.  It  is  essential  to  all  true  and  wholesome  theology, 
as  well  as  to  all  true  and  wholesome  ethics,  to  recognize  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  reason,  to  recognize  the  universe  as  Eaying  its  ultimate 
ground  in  reason  and  not  in  will.  If  will  is  supreme,  morality  and 
religion  are  no  longer  possible." — (p  196.) 

"The  only  philosophy  consistent  alike  with  reason,  with  theism  and 
with  Christianity  is  that  of  Augustine,  following  Plato,  which  recog- 
nizes truth  and  law  as  eternal  in  God,  the  supreme  and  absolute  reason. 
No  fiat  of  God's  will,  no  exertion  of  almighty  power  can  make  love  to 
Grod  and  man  to  be  wrong,  or  selfishness  and  malignity  right.  And  this 
is  no  limitation  of  GK>d,  for  it  simply  declares  that  God  is  perfect  and 
absolute  Reason,  that  his  will  is  eternally  in  harmony  with  Reason,  and 
his  action  eternally  in  wisdom  and  love.  For  will  power  to  change  the 
moral  law  would  be  to  subvert  reason  and  to  annihilate  Gk>d.  God  is 
Reason,  not  active  and  powerless,  but  energizing  freely.  God  is  wHl,  not 
capricious,  energizing  in  unreason,  but  a  rational  and  reasonable  wilL'* 
(p.  m.) 

2.  The  author's  treatment  of  agnosticism  is  acute  and  ex- 
haustive. The  theories  of  knowledge  propounded  by  Comtey 
Kant,  Mill,  Spencer,  and  Hume  come  up  for  critical  review  at 
various  points.  They  are  discussed  with  fairness  and  candor. 
The  author  shows  their  inadequacy  by  showing  that  they  logi- 
cally involve  the  overthrow  of  all  knowledge.  Speaking  of 
the  position  of  Kant  that  '^  knowledge  can  never  pass  beyond 
subjective  impressions ;  that  the  Ego  of  consciousness  is  a  mere 
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synthesis  of  apperceptions  and  the  real  Ego  a  thing  in  itself  out 
of  all  relation  to  our  faculties,"  (page  101)  Prol  Harris  says : — 

"TTia  system  therefore,  stands  as  another  exemplification  of  the  fact 
that,  if  primitive  knowledge  is  assumed  to  be  of  impressions  only,  the 
knowledge  of  being  can  never  be  attained  and  complete  agnosticism  is 
the  necessary  and  only  issue.  Phenomenalism  is  a  monster  which  gives 
birth  to  various  theories  of  knowledge  and  devours  them  all  as  soon  as 
they  are  bom."    (p.  101.) 

It  is  clearly  shown  that  the  sensational  and  associational 
philosophers  lay  no  adequate  basis  for  knowledge  and  end  by 
bringing  reason  into  conflict  with  itself  Thus  the  systems  of 
partial  agnosticism  lead  to  the  distrust  of  reason  and  so  to  abso* 
lute  skepticism.  The  absurdity  of  the  attempt  to  criticise  the 
deliverances  of  reason  and  to  decide  upon  their  validity  is 
clearly  pointed  out : 

'^  Human  reason  knows  itself  to  be  limited,  but  it  can  not  know  itself 
to  be  irrational.  It  may  know  reason  other  than  itself ;  it  may  know 
reason  above  itself,  supreme  and  absolute.  It  may  know  this  because  it 
is  of  its  essence  to  know  principles  that  are  imiversally  true,  and  regu- 
lative of  aU  thought  and  energy.  But  that  other  reason  is  still  known 
as  reason  like  itself ;  that  supreme  reason  is  still  known  as  reason  in 
which  the  universal  principles  known  to  thtf  reason  of  man  and  of  which 
the  universe  is  the  exponent  and  expression,  are  eternal."    (p.  107.) 

The  criticism  of  Kant's  famous  antinomies  is  of  special  in- 
terest. It  is  shown  that  their  fallacy  lies  in  an  unwarranted 
severance  of  the  rational  powers  and  the  consequent  distinction 
of  phenomenon  and  noumenon.  They  no  longer  present  con- 
tradictions when  the  mind  ceases  to  be  haunted  by  that  ghost 
of  being — the  noumenon,  or  thing  in  itself.. 

8.  Dr.  Harris  defends  the  self  determining  power  of  the  will 
against  the  determinism  of  the  physiological  psj'chologists  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  philosophical  necessitarianism  of  Edwards 
on  the  other.  He  defines  the  will  as  "  the  power  of  a  person^ 
in  the  light  of  reason  and  with  susceptibility  to  the  influence 
of  rational  motives,  to  determine  the  ends  or  objects  to  which 
he  will  direct  his  energy,  and  the  exertion  of  his  energy  with 
reference  to  the  determined  end  or  object." — (p.  349.)  He  rlis- 
tinguishes  choice  and  volition.  The  former  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  object  or  end  to  which  one  will  exert  his  energies; 
the  latter  is  the  determination  whether  he  will  exert  them  or 
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not.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  will,  and  the  nature  of  the  will  is  reason.  The  will  is  free 
because  it  is  rational.  The  will  is  reason  energizing.  It  is 
because  man  can  rise  above  his  impulses  and  feelings  and  deter- 
mine the  ends  of  his  being  that  he  is  a  free  and  responsible 
agent.  The  will  never  acts  apart  from  motives,  but  motives 
are  not  external  circumstances.  The  motives  that  move  the 
will  are  the  natural  and  rational  sensibilities  and  feelinga 
Their  relation  to  the  will  is  properly  denoted  by  the  word  influ- 
ence and  cannot  be  further  defined.  They  do  not  determine 
the  will.  The  will  is  not  in  the  chain  of  physical  causation.  It 
is  itself  a  true  cause;  it  determines  its  own  choices  and  voli- 
tions. 

The  common  formulas  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  will  has 
been  set  forth  are  acutely  criticised.  The  definition  of  the  will 
as  "  the  power  of  contrary  choice"  is  valueless,  because  unlciss 
a  choice  has  already  been  made  there  is  no  ^^  contrary  choice." 
It  can  mean  only  that  the  will  is  the  power  of  choice,  which  is 
self-evident  Another  formula  is:  "The  determination  of  the 
will  is  always  as  the  strongest  motive."  This  is  ambiguous 
and  misleading.  What  is  meant  by  '* strongest  motive?" 
Does  it  mean  the  motive  which  is  strongest  in  the  light  of 
reason  ?  If  so  the  dictum  is  untrue,  for  if  men  always  chose 
and  acted  according  to  the  motive  which  reason  approved  as 
most  worthy,  there  would  be  no  wrong  action.  Does  it  mean 
the  motive  which  is  felt  as  the  strongest  impulse?  If  so,  it  is 
false.  If  that  were  true,  men  would  be  in  a  complete  slavery 
to  appetite  and  passion.  If  it  means  that  after  the  choice  is 
made  we  determine  which  was  the  strongest  motive  by  observ- 
ing which  direction  the  will  took,  it  can  only  be  equivalent  to : 
The  will  must  choose  as  it  does  choose.  The  dictum  is  there- 
fore false  in  the  only  senses  in  which  it  can  have  any  meaning, 
and  meaningless  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  true. 
Similar  criticisms  apply  to  the  formulas :  "  The  determination 
of  the  will  is  always  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,"  or  **  as  the 
last  dictate  of  the  understanding." 

4.  We  must  make,  at  least,  a  brief  reference  to  the  author's 
treatment  of  evolution.  We  have  seen  no  more  candid  and 
discriminating  treatment  of  this  subject  by  any  theological 
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writer  than  the  volume  under  review  presents.  The  odium 
4heologicum  finds  no  illustration  here.  The  author's  attitude 
may  be  best  deOned  in  his  own  words : 

<*I  anticipate  that  the  science  of  the  physical  universe  is  to  be 
established  in  the  line  of  thought  which  the  theory  of  evolution 
•<^ns  and  in  accordance  with  its  general  idea.  No  interest  of  theology 
prejudices  me  against  it ;  for  I  see  no  conflict  between  such  a  theory 
within  the  legitimate  limits  of  empirical  science  and  theology;  on 
the  contrary,  at  various  points  I  find  it  helpful  in  removing  difficul- 
ties and  elucidating  and  vindicating  theological  truth.  The  objections 
against  theism  which  it  has  occasioned  are  not  from  evolution  as  a 
scientific  law  of  nature,  but  from  the  materialism  of  which  it  has 
been  made  the  vehicle."    (p.  457.) 

The  thorough-going  doctrine  of  evolution  includes  four  ele- 
ments :  (1)  the  nebular  hypothesis,  (2)  the  persistence  of  force, 
{3)  spontaneous  generation,  and  (4)  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the 
development  of  species.  The  first  of  these  is,  at  best,  a  hypo- 
thesis incapable  of  verification.  The  second  as  expounded  by 
materialism  is  unsupported  by  known  facts,  and  the  third  has 
not  a  shadow  of  proof.  The  forth  is  supported  by  many  facts 
and  has  proved  a  valuable  working  hypothesis.  It  is  also  in 
apparent  contradiction  with  many  facts,  so  that  as  yet,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  will  be  established  by  inves- 
tigation. There  are  as  yet  many  unknown  quantities  in  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  species.  But  it  now  seems  probable 
that  a  modified  form  of  the  Darwinian  theory  will,  at  length, 
be  generally  accepted  as  the  best  attainable  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  variation  and  progress  in  the  types  of  animal  life. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of 
the  book  before  us.  But  we  have  given  illustrations  enough 
of  its  contents  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  that  it  is  a  masterly 
and  comprehensive  treatise.  It  would  be  a  good  book  for 
class-room  use  in  the  senior  college  year.  It  would  rouse  more 
interest  in  philosophical  studies  than  the  dry  compends  which 
are  often  used  in  this  most  critical  period  of  the  student's  pro- 
gress. It  clothes  its  themes  with  life  and  interest  by  the  use 
of  a  readable  style  and  frequent  illustration.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  volume  contains  the  main  principles  of 
all  the  more  strictly  metaphysical  sciences.  For  example, 
Chaps.  II.  and  IIL  treat  of  Gnosiology ;  Chaps.  IV.  to  XIL  of 
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the  principles  and  content  of  Intuition;  included  within  this 
portion  (in  Chap.  IX.)  will  be  found  a  strong  defense. of  the 
intuitional  theory  of  Ethics,  which  together  with  Chap.  XV.  on 
the  will,  would  include  the  main  principles  of  that  science; 
also  in  Chap.  X.  the  leading  points  of  a  theory  of  JEsthetics  are 
stated;  Chap.  XIIL  treats  of  scientific  method,  and  in  the  clos- 
ing chapters  (XVL-XVIIL)  the  principles  set  forth  are  applied 
in  defense  of  the  personality  of  man  and  in  the  refutation  of 
materialistic  objections. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  presented  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  no  index.  The  table  of 
contents  is  very  full,  but  this  by  no  means  supplies  the  defect. 
Such  a  book  will  be  most  used  for  reference.  Its  contents  are 
so  various,  its  quotations  and  references  so  numerous  that  in 
no  way  can  it  have  its  greatest  usefulness  except  by  means  of 
a  complete  topical  index.  The  table  of  contents  does  not  give 
the  points  for  which  one  is  almost  sure  to  be  looking,  and,  if 
it  did,  who  could  afford  to  ransack  up  and  down  its  sixteen 
pages  of  finely  printed  matter  upon  every  occasion  when  he 
wished  to  refer  to  the  book  ? 

We  shall  be  content  if  our  remarks  shall  lead  any  one  to  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  noble  volume. 
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Abticle  X.— notices   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

What  Social  Classes  owe  to  each  other.* — In  selecting 
a  title  for  this  book  Professor  Sumner  seems  to  have  had  in  mind 
that  of  the  famous  chapter  on  the  snakes  in  Ireland,  since  his 
argument  is  devoted  to  showing  that  social  classes  owe  nothing 
to  each  other,  but  are  bound  to  let  each  other  entirely  alone.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  his  creed  is  that  of  the  four-footed  salta- 
tionist  in  the  poultry  yard,  "Every  one  for  himself,"  with  its 
inevitable  corollary,  "  Devil  take  the  hindmost"  He  has  little 
patience  with  "  friends  of  humanity"  and  "  social  reformers." 

^'  Society  needs  first  of  all  to  be  freed  from  these  meddlers,  that 
is,  to  be  let  alone !  Here  we  are  then  once  more  back  at  the  old 
doctrine — Laissez  faire.  Let  us  translate  it  into  blunt  English 
and  it  will  read  Mind  your  own  business.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
doctrine  of  liberty.  Let  every  man  be  happy  in  his  own  way. 
If  his  sphere  of  action  and  interest  impinges  on  that  of  any 
other  man  there  will  have  to  be  compromise  and  adjustment. 
Wait  for  the  occasion.  Do  not  attempt  to  generalize  those  inter- 
ferences or  to  plan  for  them  a  priori,  .  .  If  the  social  doctors  will 
mind  their  own  business  we  shall  have  no  troubles  but  what  be- 
long to  nature.  These  we  will  endure  or  combat  as  we  can. 
What  we  desire  is  that  the  friends  of  humanity  will  cease  to  add 
to  them,"  etc.,  etc. 

Under  the  head  of  the  evils  thus  needlessly  and  wrongfully 
imposed  on  society  by  the  intermeddling  friends  of  humanity 
Professor  Sumner  includes  popular  education  by  the  State,  all 
State  charities  (alms-houses  possibly  excepted),  legal  restraints  on 
social  vices,  **  Government  boards,  commissions,  and  inspectors," 
internal  improvements,  pensions,  and  apparently  every  form  or 
subject  of  legislation  which  aims  to  "  protect"  or  benefit  any 
portion  of  the  community  at  the  public  cost.  All  these  he  stig- 
matizes as  "jobs,"  or  in  other  words  robbery,  the  victim  being 
the  industrious  tax-payer,  who  though  he  has  to  bear  the  expense 
is  never  consulted  or  thought  of,  and  whom  Professor  Sumner 
therefore  designates  as  "  the  Forgotten  Man."     In  behalf  of  this 

*  What  Social  Classes  awe  to  each  other.  By  Wu.  Graham  Sumner,  Professor 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Tale  College.  New  York:  Harper  ft  Brothers, 
Pranklin  Square.     1883. 
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hitherto  undiscovered  and  unimagined  being  the  Professor's  in- 
dignation and  sympathies  are  deeply  aroused.  The  wrongs  that 
he  endures  and  the  burdens  that  he  is  compelled  to  bear  are 
pathetically  portrayed,  and  should  the  Forgotten  Man  ever  read 
this  book  he  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  discover  how  lament- 
able have  been  his  sufferings.  Such  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
the  case  if  he  omits,  as  Professor  Sumner  does,  to  offset  against  his 
alleged  wrongs  the  benefits  that  he  derives  from  them,  and  fails 
to  r«member,  as  Professor  Sumner  does,  that  it  is  mainly  to  his 
own  efforts  and  votes  that  they  owe  their  existence.  We  fear 
that  the  Professor's  sympathies  are  wasted.  It  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  ''the  Forgotten  Man"  will  be  about  the  last  convert  he 
will  make  to  theories  of  society  which  would  strip  it  of  its  potent 
and  active  energies  for  the  general  helpfulness  and  advancement, 
and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals  like  a  savage 
tribe,  associated  simply  for  the  mutual  defence  of  life  and 
property. 

More  especially  will  the  Forgotten  Man  prove  stiff-necked  and 
perverse  toward  Professor  Sumner's  doctrine  that  men  as  mem- 
bers of  society  have  no  "  natural  rights."  If  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  the  saving  of  taxes  and  the  accumulation 
of  pennies  are  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  to  abolish  all  the  dif-^ 
f  erent  forms  of  social  protection  which  the  Professor  denounoes 
as  tyrannical  "jobs,"  he  would  still  cling  to  his  ''  natural  rights" 
veluti  cants  ad  radicem.  We  fancy  him  after  his  emancipation, 
seated  like  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  and  in  much  the  same 
garb,  on  the  ruins  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  contemplating  crumbled 
school  houses  and  hospitals,  exploded  boilers,  and  broken  banks, 
having  just  discovered  that  even  his  natural  rights  have  gone  in 
the  general  wreck.  We  hear  him  drawing  unfavorable  com- 
parisons between  the  laissez  /aire  philosophers  and  "  the  friends 
of  humanity,"  and  with  mingled  truth  and  pathos  replying  to  this 
last  demand  of  his  deliverers  from  taxation, 

"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash, 
But  he  who  filches  from  me  nattgral  rights 
Takes  that  which  not  enriches  him 
And  leaves  me  poor  indeed  I" 

No  book  by  Professor  Sumner  would  bear  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity without  an  occasional  onslaught  at  protective  tariffs,  and  in 
that  respect  this  work  shows  abundant  proof  of  genuineness. 
^'  Protection"  is  the  bite  noir  of  the  Professor,  and  he  logically 
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carrieB  his  aversion  even  to  protection  by  patents.  "  Think,"  he 
exclaims,  ''  of  a  journal  which  makes  it  its  special  business  to 
denounce  monopolies,  yet  favors  a  protective  tariff,  and  has  not  a 
word  to  say  against  trades  unions  or  patents !"  By  an  unlucky 
slip  of  memory  the  Professor  neglected  to  enumerate  copyrights 
in  this  black  list  of  enormities.  Indeed  we  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  whole  book  without  discovering  any  such  reference. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  omission  that  on  turning  to  the 
title  page  leaf  of  the  volume  we  find  there  the  publishers'  copy- 
right notice  with  the  significant  warning,  '*  All  rights  reserved." 
Of  course  Professor  Sumner  is  not  responsible  for  this  patenting 
of  his  book.  It  was  the  act  of  his  publishers,  done  without  his 
knowledge  and  probably  without  his  approval.  He  was  the  For- 
gotten Man  in  the  transaction  and  has  our  sympathies  accord- 
ingly. But  it  illustrates  how  the  "jobberies"  by  which  the  For- 
gotten Man  is  victimized  may  sometimes  serve  to  put  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  thus  partially  mitigate  the  miseries  with  which 
they  afflict  him. 

Although  there  is  more  or  less  in  Professor  Sumner's  little  book 
with  which  we  cannot  sympathize,  there  is  also  very  much  which 
we  believe  to  be  incontrovertible  and  timely.  To  say  that  it  is  a 
work  of  marked  ability  and  interest  and  an  admirable  specimen 
of  literary  and  argumentative  skill  is  only  to  say  that  it  has  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  all  its  author's  productions.  No  one  can 
read  it  without  enjoyment  and  instruction,  and  we  heartily  com- 
mend its  perusal  to  both  believers  and  disbelievers  in  the  laisaez 
/aire  philosophy.- 

A  Handbook  of  the  English  Versions  of  the  Bible.* — 
Dr.  Mombert's  Hand-book  bears  many  marks  of  original  research 
and  patient  study  of  original  editions  and  versions,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  allows  himself  to  make  such  free  use  of  the  writings 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  and  so  often  appropriates  their 
results  without  indicating  the  extent  of  his  indebtedness,  that  one 
can  never  be  sure  how  much  credit  is  due  to  him.  Citations  and 
even  phraseology  and  order  of  thought  are  at  times  unconsciously 
borrowed  where  quotation  marks  or  a  marginal  reference  would 
have  been  better  for  his  own  credit.  One  or  two  examples  must 
suffice. 

*  A  Handbook  of  the  EngUsh  Versions  of  (he  Bible,  wiih  copious  examples  illua- 
trating  the  aDcestrj  and  relationship  of  the  several  versions,  and  comparatiye 
tables.  By  J.  I.  Mombeet,  D.D.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  A  Com- 
pany.   Price,  $2.60. 
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Dr.  Eadie  (i.  179)  begins  a  paragraph  thus: 

At  the  Treaty  of  Carabray  in  1629,  when  Tunstall,  More,  and 
Hacket  were  the  English  representatives,  it  was  agreed  that  whDe 
mercantile  traffic  between  the  Low  Countries  and  England  was  to 
continue,  "  no  one  was  to  print  or  sell  any  Lutheran  books  on 
either  side."  Tunstall  came  home  by  way  of  Antwerp,  and  his 
exploit  there  has  been  recorded  by  Halle,  the  old  Chronicler. 

Dr.  Mombert  says :  (page  101), 

At  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  in  1529,  where  Tonstal,  More,  and 
Hacket  represented  England,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  were  not  "  to  print  or  sell  any  Lutheran  books  on 
either  side."  Tonstal  took  Antwerp  on  his  way  to  England,  and 
to  that  visit  (in  1529)  is  referred  the  following  incident  narrated 
by  Halle,  the  chronicler. 

Dr.  Eadie  (ii.  16)  says,  "  The  Genevan  version  is  often  called 
the  "  Breeches  Bible,"  from  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii.  7."  Dr. 
Mombert  (p.  246)  confounding  the  version  with  the  first  edition 
says,  "  The  original  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible  was  a  quarto 
volume,  and  is  often  called  the  '*  Breeches  Bible"  from  its  render- 
ing of  Gen.  iii.  7." 

On  page  69,  after  three  paragraphs  in  each  of  which  a  long  list 
of  words  is  borrowed,  Dr.  Mombert  refers  to  "  Dr.  Eadie,  where 
more  illustrations  may  be  seen,"  but  does  not  give  credit  for  those 
he  has  cited.  And  on  page  411,  trusting  too  implicitly  to  the 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Eadie's  pen,  he  adopts  his  misprints  in  quoting 
from  the  title  page  of  Hugh  Broughton's  works,  "the  great 
Albionian  Divine,  renowned  in  many  nations  for  his  skill  in 
Salem's  and  Athens'  tongues ;"  when  an  inspection  of  the  title 
page  would  have  shown  a  different  orthography  for  AUnonean, 
and  "  rare  skill' in  Salems  and  Athens  tongues." 

We  have  found  many  cases  of  error  either  in  transcribing  or  in 
proof-reading,  most  of  them  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
yet  frequent  enough  and  serious  enough  to  be  puzzling  in  a  book 
which  undertakes  to  reproduce  ancient  orthography  with  great 
exactness  whenever  practicable.  On  pages  284,  285  citations  are 
made  from  the  JLife  of  Broughton,  which  should  be  credited  to 
his  Works :  on  page  227,  the  expression  "  when  he  would  ruin 
their  favour,"  should  be  ^^win  their  favour :"  and  there  are  cases 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  of  misprints  in  references  to  the 
Scriptures. 

"  William  Tyndale  was  bom  in  Gloucestershire,  A.  D.  1471." 
We  incline  to  consider  this  date  a  misprint,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  year,  and  most  authorities  assign  his 
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birth  to  about  th^  year  1484.  "Any  more  precise  determinsr 
tioD  of  the  date  (says  Demans)  mast  be  the  result  of  further 
investigation." 

To  describe  a  book  (page  163)  as  "Tyndale's  version  revised  by 
Luthefr^'*  is  an  infelicity  of  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  one 
might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  explain.  On  pages  16,  17,  Dr.  Mom- 
bert  inserts  a  specimen  of  jElfric's  translation  of  the  decalogue» 
and  two  pages  further  on  repeats  the  specimen  from  another 
source,  apparently  not  noticing  that  the  two  are  identical  through- 
out (with  possibly,  two  trifling  exceptions).  In  connection  with 
both  of  them,  too,  he  refers  to  the  mutilation  of  the  decalogue 
by  the  omission  of  the  second  commandment  and  the  subdivision 
of  the  tenth,  although  the  remark  is  not  pertinent  to  either  of  the 
examples. 

Not  to  continue  this  line  of  remark  we  note  that  the  index,  in 
many  respects  a  good  one,  slurs  over  a  number  of  references  both 
numerous  and  important,  with  the  unsatisfactory  word  pdssim^ 
and  the  reader  who  would  And  a  quotation  from  Eadie,  Erasmus, 
Fry,  Fulke,  Lewis,  Marsh,  and  others,  will  get  no  help  at  all 
from  the  Index,  but  must  search  the  pages  for  himself. 

In  referring  to  Sir  John  Cheke's  version  of  Matthew  (1560), 
Dr.  Mombert  follows  Lewis'  inaccurate  statement  that  it  lacks 
only  a  part  of  the  last  chapter,  when  Goodwin's  edition,  which  he 
cites  in  the  margin,  shows  a  hiatus  of  the  entire  seventeenth  chap- 
ter with  portions  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth.  He  agrees 
with  other  writers  in  saying  that  Cheke's  object  seems  to  have 
been  "  to  saxonize  the  English  version  and  to  eocpel  from  it  every 
vestige  of  JLatiny^  and  in  quoting  several  illustrations  of  this  pur- 
pose, as  toller^  frosent^  bitoordj  freshmen^  for  publican,  apostle, 
parable,  proselytes ;  but  the  statement  seems  to  be  overdrawn 
when  one  looks  through  the  version  and  finds  a  long  list  of  words 
of  Greek  and  Latin  origin  of  which  phantasm,  parable^  apostle, 
margarites  (pearls),  hypocrite,  minister,  president,  dissension, 
talentes,  legion,  and  crucify  are  examples. 

Dr.  Mombert  throws  some  side  light  on  the  question  where 
Tyndale's  version  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  was  printed.  Of 
this  very  rare  work  only  two  complete  copies  are  extant,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Grenville  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
other  in  the  Lenox  Library.  Genesis  and  Numbers  are  in  black 
letter;  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy  in  Roman  letter. 
The  colophon  at  the  end  of  Genesis  gives  the  following  clew : 
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"  Emprented  at  Marlhorow  in  the  land  of  JSesse,  hy  mCy  JBans 
Luft^  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  MCGCCCXXX.^  the  xvii  days  of 
Jantiarii.^^  The  other  books  have  nothing  to  show  where  they 
were  printed. 

The  current  opinion  has  been  that  Marlborow  is  the  eqnivalent 
of  Marburg,  where  a  university  had  been  established  not  long 
before,  and  that  Hans  Luft,  a  celebrated  printer  at  Wittenberg, 
had  established  a  press  there  also,  and  printed  some  of  Tjndale's 
original  writings  and  his  translation  "of  the  Pentateuch.  Demaos, 
in  his  life  of  Tyndale,  records  his  suspicion  that  at  least  one  vol- 
ume bearing  the  imprint  of  Hans  Luft,  Marburg,  1528,  was  really 
printed  in  London,  and  speaks  of  some  persons  who  ''take  for 
granted  that  every  thing  stated  on  the  title  page  of  a  book  is 
literally  and  exactly  true,  with  a  simplicity  that  is  singularly  un- 
suspicious." But  while  admitting  that  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  a  single  incident  of  Tyndale's  residence  at  Marburg, 
he  says,  at  all  events  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  there  by  Hans 
Luft  in  January,  1530. 

Dr.  Mombert  casts  disrepute  on  the  whole  story,  first,  by  ques- 
tioning the  propriety  of  considering  Marburg  the  equivalent  of 
Marlborow;  next,  by  bringing  testimony  that  Tyndale  was 
never  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Marburg,  and  that  Hans  Luft  never 
had  a  press  there ;  and  finally  by  suggesting  that  Marlborow  is 
a  pseudonyme,  deliberately  chosen  by  Tyndale  to  conceal  from 
his  enemies  in  England  the  place  where  the  printing  was  actually 
done.  He  himself  conjectures  that  the  work  was  printed  at 
Wittenberg,  but  doubts  whether  Hans  Luft  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  he  adds,  "  It  follows,  by  the  stem  logic  of  historical 
fact,  that  all  the  notices  to  the  contrary  found  in  catalogues,  his- 
tories, and  encyclopsBdias  require  to  be  corrected,  and  all  the 
deductions  drawn  from  them  to  be  abandoned  as  speculative  and 
conjectural." 

Dr.  Mombert's  special  force  lies  in  the  selection  of  character- 
istic passages  for  comparison  of  difierent  versions,  and  in  tracing 
the  influences  which  have  given  shape  and  character  to  them  one 
after  another.  The  diligence  and  thoroughness  with  which  he 
has  done  this  part  of  his  work  make  us  willing  to  deal  lightly 
with  imperfections  and  errors  of  detail.  His  bibliographical 
notes  also  are  remarkably  full  and  satisfactory,  showing  how 
numerous  and  varied  the  attempts  from  1611  onwards,  to  secure 
a  revision  of  the  authorized  version  or  a  substitute  for  it ;  and 
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what  argaments  and  discassions  led  the  way  to  the  reviBion 
finally  brought  about  by  the  Canterbury  Convocation.  We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  to  learn  Dr.  Mombert'a 
conclusions  in  respect  to  points  which  his  familiarity  with  the 
subject  best  fits  him  to  decide. 

If  we  do  not  misinterpret  a  remark  on  page  167,  it  is  his  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  publish  a  similar  work  on  the  German  ver- 
sions ;  and  intimations  have  also  been  given  that  he  may  edit 
and  reprint  Tyndale's  Pentateuch.  We  hope  that  both  these 
plans  will  be  carried  out. 

Db.  Wilson  on  thb  Foundations  op  Bblief.* — ^This  volume 
contains  the  lectures  of  "The  Bishop  Paddock  Lectureship"  for 
1888,  delivered  before  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Their  aim  is  not  so  much  to  set 
forth  and  prove  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology  as  to  vindi- 
cate its  methods.  The  lectures  are  seven  in  number  and  on  the 
following  subjects:  In  the  first  lecture  the  two  methods  are 
described;  the  one,  the  outward  method,  beginning  with  the 
objects  in  the  outward  world,  leads  back  to  a  First  Cause  and 
Creator ;  the  other,  beginning  with  the  facts,  laws,  and  conditions 
of  thought,  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  three 
next  treat  objections :  Physical  objections,  including  theories  of 
evolution  and  causation ;  Metaphysical  objections  pertaining  to 
theories  of  knowledge ;  and  Logical  objections,  including  Kant's 
antinomies,  objections  to  the  force  of  reasoning,  and  other  objec- 
tions. The  subject  of  the  fifth  lecture  is  the  Attributes  and  Per- 
sonality of  God.  The  sixth  treats  of  Miracles  and  Inspiration  ; 
and  the  seventh,  of  Providence  and  Moral  Government.  The 
lectures  are  learned  and  scholarly,  they  are  marked  by  acnteness 
of  thought  and  strength  of  argument,  and  are  a  welcome  help  in 
demonstrating  the  solidity  of  the  foundation  of  religious  belief. 

Thb  Scriptubal  Idea  op  Man.j — These  lectures  were  given  in 
substance  eight  years  ago  before  the  Divinity  School  in  New 

*  The  FoundaHona  of  Religious  BeHef:  The  Methods  of  Natural  Theology  vindi- 
cated against  Modern  Objections.  By  Rev.  W.  D.  WttSON,  Presbyter  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Central  New  York  and  Professor  in  Cornell  University.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  k  Co.,  1,  3,  and  6  Bond  street.     1883.     386  and  xL  pp. 

f  The  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man,  Six  Lectures  before  the  Theological  Students  at 
Princeton  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1883.    145  pp.    Price,  $1.00. 
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Haven,  and  repeated  at  Oberlin  and  Chicago.  They  have  been 
modified  and  to  some  extent  rewritten.  As  now  written  thej 
were  delivered  at  Princeton  last  March.  The  subjects  treated 
are:  Man  created;  Man  created  in  the  Image  of  God,  (1)  in 
Knowledge,  (2)  in  Feeling,  (3)  in  Freedom,  (4)  in  Cansative 
Power ;  The  Moral  Nature ;  Man  created  with  Dominion ;  Male 
and  Female ;  Man  in  his  Present  State ;  The  Man  Christ  Jesus. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  author's  well-known  freshness  and 
suggestiveness  of  thought  and  his  clear,  strong  common  sense, 
before  which  the  false  refinements  of  tenuous  speculation  fall  like 
grass  before  the  mower's  scythe. 

He  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  have  accepted  Utilitarianism 
in  Ethics.  A  superficial  reader  might  suspect  as  much  when  in 
this  volume  he  reads:  "Pleasure,  happiness,  satisfaction,  joy, 
blessedness, — these  and  their  equivalents  are  all  from  the  sensi- 
bility. Each  is  good,  has  value  in  itself, — small  it  may  be,  but 
Btill  value."  But  further  reading  shows  that  he  is  far  from  that 
type  of  ethics.  To  the  utilitarian  the  one  end  of  all  human  action 
is  enjoyment ;  and  the  only  standard  is  the  quantity  of  enjoyment 
determined  by  measuring  its  intensity  and  duration.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, on  the  contrary,  recognizes  various  impulses  to  action,  each 
having  its  own  specific  object ;  they  are  of  different  grades,  from 
the  bodily  appetites  up  to  the  highest  rational  sentiments. 
Among  these  the  man  is  to  choose  which  he  will  follow  as 
supreme,  as  the  one  to  which  all  the  others  must  be  subordi- 
nated ;  and  conscience  gives  the  law  or  standard  according  to 
which  the  right  choice  is  made.  This  is  the  law  of  love  to  God 
with  all  the  heart  and  to  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

The  author  recognizes  two  functions  of  the  vidll,  choice  and 
Tolition.  These  ar.e  recognized  also  by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  will  in  the  "  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism."  It  is  a 
real  distinction,  although  seldom  noticed.  If  applied  in  its  true 
significance  it  will  be  found  to  remove  many  of  the  difiSiculties 
and  to  clear  away  much  of  the  confusion  of  thought  which  have 
embarrassed  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Hopkins  teaches 
that  the  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor  required  in  the  law  of  God 
is,  in  its  center  and  essence,  a  free  choice.  The  New  England 
theology  has  always  held  that  this  love  is  voluntary.  The  dis- 
tinction of  choice  and  volition  gives  a  psychological  basis  for  this 
doctrine ;  for  the  choice  is  the  inward  determination  of  the  ends 
for  which  and  the  principles  according  to  which  we  will  act,  and 
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thus  constitutes  moral  character  in  its  inmost  essence.  The 
choice  is  within  the  spirit  and,  as  the  directive  determination  of  it, 
constitutes  its  character,  while  the  volition,  as  its  exertive  action, 
callH  forth  the  energies  into  action  for  the  chosen  end  and  iu 
accordance  with  the  chosen  principles. 

The  Data  of  Ethics.* — This  cheap  edition  is  issued,  not 
merely  to  secure  a  wider  circulation  of  the  work,  but  also  to  pre- 
sent replies  to  the  criticism  of  it  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  in 
the  Contemporary  Heview  of  February,  1882.  The  Introduction 
to  this  edition  contains  Mr.  Spencer's  reply  to  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
CofUemporary  Review  of  March,  1882;  an  article  replying  to  Mr. 
Smith  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Le  Sueur  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  of 
December,  1882  ;  an  article  in  the  same  of  April,  1882 ;  and  sev- 
eral introductory  pages  on  the  subject.  In  one  of  these  essays^ 
the  criticism  of  Spencer's  Ethics^  by  Dr.  Van  Buren  Denslow,  to- 
whom  Professor  Smith  had  alluded  as  a  ''  profound  admirer  "  and 
"  disciple  "  of  Mr.  Spencer,  is  incidentally  noticed. 

In  respect  to  Professor  Smith's  article  it  is  said  that  ethics  must 
be  founded  either  in  nature  or  in  the  supernatural ;  and  since  Mr. 
Smith  avows  his  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  supernatural,  his  con- 
troverting Mr.  Spencer's  position  that  morality  is  founded  in  na- 
ture is  equivalent  to  holding  that  morality  has  no  foundation. 
This  may  be  a  proper  criticism  of  Mr.  Smith,  but  it  does  not 
touch  the  theistic  position.  The  intelligent  theist  holds  that  mo- 
rality is  founded  both  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe  and  in 
the  supernatural ;  because  the  universe  is  the  progressive  expres- 
sion of  the  truths  and  laws,  and  the  progressive  realization  of  the 
ideals  and  ends  which  are  eternal  in  the  absolute  Reason  and  are 
thus  in  their  essence  supernatural ;  and  thus  the  constitution  of 
the  universe  is  itself  in  the  supernatural. 

Dr.  Denslow's  criticism  is  that  Mr.  Spencer's  ethics  betrays  the 
surviving  influence  of  his  education  in  Christian  morality ;  that 
he  lays  down  principles  and  rules  which  really  belong  to  Christian 
ethics,  but  have  no  foundation  in  nature  as  Mr.  Spencer  conceives 
it.  He  regards  evolution  as  the  fundamental  fact  and  law  of  na- 
ture. But  according  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  law  of  all 
organic  life  is  the  law  of  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.     But,  Dr.  Denslow  argues,  the  only  law  for  the  conduct 

*  Th/6  Data  of  BXhica,  By  Hebbbrt  Sfbnobb.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.. 
Nob.  1,  3,  and  6  Bond  street:  1883.  Paper  oovers;  zzziv.  and  288  pages.  Price 
60  cents. 
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of  life  which  is  founded  in  nature  as  thaB  conceived  is  the  law 
that  might  makes  right,  and  that  every  being  should  use  his  supe- 
rior powers  to  wrest  from  the  weaker  their  possessions  for  his  own 
advantage.  Accordingly  Dr.  Denslow  teaches  that  all  laws  against 
theft,  violence,  falsehood,  and  unchastity  are  created  by  the  stronger 
to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  weaker.  And  he  insists  that  this  is  the 
only  law  for  the  conduct  of  life  which  has  its  foundation  in  nature 
as  Mr.  Spencer  conceives  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  criticism 
Dr.  Denslow  is  correct.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Spencer 
writes  with  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  good  morals  in  what  he 
regards  as  the  wreck  of  Christian  faith.  But  it  is  the  prompting 
of  his  own  virtuous  heart;  not  a  legitimate  inference  from  his 
theory  of  the  godless  evolution  of  nature. 

Undoubtedly  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  of  human  expe- 
rience and  history  shows  that  the  law  of  love  is  supreme  by  show- 
ing that  obedience  to  it  is  necessary  to  the  true  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  of  society.  But  this  is  not  showing  that  this  moral 
law  is  founded  in  nature,  as  the  theory  of  evolution  without  Grod 
conceives  of  nature ;  on  the  contrary  the  facts  prove  that  the  law 
that  the  strong  must  crowd  out  and  crush  the  weak  is  not  the 
supreme  law  of  human  life ;  they  prove  that  just  the  contrary  is 
the  law,  that  the  strong  must  use  their  power  to  help,  serve,  and 
strengthen  the  weak.  Mr.  Spencer  teaches  that  hitherto  the  law 
of  the  selfish  use  of  force  has  been  dominant  in  the  development 
of  civilization ;  but  that,  as  the  evolution  goes  on,  the  law  of 
altruistic  service  will  more  and  more  prevail,  till  eventually  men 
will  take  as  much  pleasure  in  serving  others  as  in  serving  them- 
selves. Here  in  the  study  of  man  he  comes  in  sight  of  a  sphere 
of  reality  transcending  the  physical  and  its  universal  law  that 
where  two  forces  come  in  conflict  the  stronger  prevails  over  the 
weaker,  and  subject  to  the  moral  law  that  the  itronger  are  to  help 
and  serve  the  weaker.  It  is  surprising  that  he  does  not  recognize 
it.  But  recognizing  nature  only  with  nothing  supernatural,  he 
finds  in  this  one  sphere  of  reality  two  contradictory  laws.  Hence 
we  find  him  laboring  through  many  pages  to  reconcile  the  law  of 
Egoism  and  the  law  of  Altruism  without  success.  To  the  theist 
there  is  no  contradiction  and  no  difficulty ;  for  he  recognizes  a 
system  of  spiritual,  personal,  or  supernatural  beings  to  whom  love 
is  the  supreme  law,  and  a  system  of  nature  in  which  the  law  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  stronger  force  is  universal  and  which  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  spiritual;  and  these  two  he  recognizes  as  together 
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and  in  harmony  expresBing  the  truths  and  laws,  the  wisdom  and 
love  which  are  eternal  in  the  absolute  Reason  in  which  the  uni- 
verse is  grounded  and  which  we  call  God. 

Land  and  Labob  in  thb  IJnitbd  States.* — This  is  an  attempt 
to  investigate  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  to  show  how 
the  situation  of  laborers  and  mechanics  may  be  ameliorated. 

The  author  in  the  first  place  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery  and  of  the  large 
farms,  some  of  them  containing  thousands  of  acres,  which,  the 
improved  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  cultivate.  He  claims 
that  by  the  use  of  machinery  the  number  of  laborers  is  reduced 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  number  which  would  be  employed  if 
machinery  was  not  used,  and  consequently  a  large  part  of  farm 
laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  while  by  the  absorption 
of  land  in  large  masses  by  single  proprietors  and  by  railroad 
grants  of  land,  the  available  acreage  is  much  reduced.  He  does 
not  distinctly  state  it,  but  he  implies  that  this  vast  army  of 
laborers  are  out  of  employment. 

He  next  takes  up  the  subject  of  manufactures  and  shows  in  a 
similar  way  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mechanics  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery. 
He  claims  that  the  country  was  never  so  prosperous  as  during 
the  late  civil  war,  because  then  every  man  able  to  work  was 
employed,  and  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  this  large 
army  of  men  was  left  without  employment.  The  problem  he 
proposes  for  solution  is  how  to  provide  work  for  these  masses. 

He  argues  in  the  first  place  that  land  should  only  be  sold  in 
moderate  quantities  to  actual  settlers,  and  that  the  lands  which 
have  been  granted  to  railroads  and  are  still  unsold  should  be 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws,  excepting 
that  the  price  might  be  fixed  at  $2.50  per  acre.  He  would  also 
have  the  government  build  railroads  through  all  the  unoccupied 
lands,  so  as  to  open  them  up  to  actual  settlers. 

Secondly,  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  mechanics  should  be 
reduced  to  six  hours  a  day.  This  would  allow  manufacturers  to 
employ  two  sets  of  hands  in  each  twelve  hours.  He  does  not  tell 
us  what  the  compensation  should  be  for  a  day's  work  of  six  hours 
in  length.  If  the  employer  is  compelled  to  pay  double  compen- 
sation for  every  day  of  twelve  hours,  either  the  prices  of  all  com- 

*  Lamd  itnd  Labor  in  ihe  Uniied  Biaka.  By  Wm.  Gkx>Dwm  Moodt.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1883. 
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modities  must  be  largely  increased  or  business  must  be  done  at  a 
loss. 

The  author  tells  us  that  foreign  commerce  is  not  only  no 
benefit,  but  a  positive  loss  to  the  country,  and  he  thinks  by  his 
proposals  he  has  provided  a  home  market  for  all  productions. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  show  the  fallacy  of  these  arguments. 
The  book,  however,  contains  much  that  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive in  regard  to  the  improvements  in  agricultural  and  mechanical 
machinery  and  the  large  farms  in  the  Western  States  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Political  Economy.* — Prof.  Perry  has  been  long  known  as  a 
teacher  of  Political  Economy,  and  his  wntings  have  been  widely 
read.  He  says  in  his  preface  that  this  is  the  same  book  that  was 
first  published  in  1865,  but  it  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  in 
large  parts  rewritten,  so  that  there  are  probably  not  three  con* 
secutive  pages  standing  just  as  they  stood  in  the  first  edition. 

While  recognizing  his  obligations  to  Bastiat,  he  claims  that 
the  book  is  his  own  in  its  scheme  and  the  development  of  the 
subject.  The  most  of  what  is  original  is  the  result  of  absolutely 
dropping  the  use  of  the  word  **  wealth"  as  a  technical  term. 

The  first  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  science  is  an  interesting- 
one.  Commencing  with  Aristotle,  he  traces  the  history  through 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Middle  Ages,  to  modern  times. 

The  first  school  of  Political  Economy  he  calls  the  "Agricul- 
tural," because  it  regarded  all  labor  put  upon  land  '^  productive,'^ 
and  all  other  labor  **  unproductive."  The  second  school  widened 
the  view  and  extended  the  idea  of  production  to  labor  bestowed 
on  material  and  tangible  commodities.  This  school  he  calls  the 
"Commodities"  school.  The  third  school  which  he  regards  aa 
the  school  of  the  future  extends  the  view  still  farther  and  holda 
that  all  rights  and  claims  and  personal  services  constitute  property. 

The  definition  given  of  '*  value  "  is  the  key  to  the  argument  of 
the  book.  Value  he  defines  to  be  "  the  relation  of  mutual  pur- 
chase established  between  two  services."  Nothing  has  "  value  " 
in  Prof  Perry's  view  until  it  is  exchanged  for  something  else  and 
then  its  "  value  "  is  known.  This  is  true  of  every  thing  which  is 
the  subject  of  exchanges,  of  land,  of  money,  of  commodities,  of 
professional  services,  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  promissory  notes. 

*  PcUHcai  Ec&nomy,  By  ARTHtTR  Latham  Pbbbt,  LL-D.,  Orrin  Sage  Prafeaeor 
of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Williams  CoUege.  18th  edition.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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The  object  of  this  definition  is,  of  conrse,  to  include  immaterial 
rights  with  material  things  as  subject  to  the  law  of  exchanges. 

His  definition  is  distinguished  from  that  of  those  who  regard 
the  cost  of  production  as  entering  into  the  idea  of  '^  value."  The 
distinction  made  between  ^^oLue  and  utility  is  very  clearly  and 
ably  drawn.  What  many  writers  call  value  he  calls  utility.  We 
will  not  follow  him  as  he  carries  this  idea  of  value  through  the 
various  subjects  discussed.  So  far  as  we  have  observed  he  is  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  fearlessly 
he  carries  his  theory  to  whatever  conclusions.  The  chapters  on 
labor  and  capital  are  especially  interesting.  The  chapter  on  land 
is  one  which  has  evidently  cost  him  much  thought.  At  consid- 
erable length  he  shows  that  land  is  not  only  a  physical  thing,  but 
also  a  commodity  made  such  by  human  efforts,  and  its  sale,  its 
produce,  and  its  rent  come  under  the  laws  of  value.  The  chap- 
ters on  money  and  on  credit  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

We  have  been  struck  with  the  precision  and  clearness  with 
which  Prof.  Perry  states  and  explains  his  views,  and  the  fullness 
of  illustration  with  which  he  enlivens  an  abstruse  and  abstract 
argument. 

The  chapter  on  Foreign  Trade  brings  him  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Tariff.  The  principle  of  absolute  freedom  in  trade  seems  to 
follow  as  a  corollary  from  the  previous  arguments ;  there  is  no 
need  of  further  argument,  and  in  this  chapter  his  indignation 
sometimes  gets  the  better  of  his  reason.  He  explains  and  illus- 
trates his  theories  of  free  trade,  not  perhaps  so  fully  as  he  has 
explained  his  views  on  other  subjects,  but  when  he  takes  up  in 
order  the  objections  made  by  protectionists,  he  has  hardly  the 
patience  to  answer  them  by  arguments,  but  uses  such  language  as 
this :  "  This  wretched  system."  "  The  system  is  as  full  of  deceit 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  The  so-called  arguments,  by  which  men 
seek  to  support  it,  are  every  one  of  them  logically  fallacious." 
**  The  deviltry  of  it  is  revealed."  "  The  damning  mischief  of  the 
system,"  etc.  The  historical  chapter  on  United  States  Tariffs  is 
very  valuable  and  instructive. 

The  book  closes  with  the  subject  of  '^  Taxation,"  which  he  says 
does  not  belong  to  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  and  is  treated 
somewhat  negligently.  The  stress  of  his  previously  explained 
theories  leads  him  to  the  opinion  that  unimproved  land  should  not 
be  taxed,  because  it  has  no  '^  value,"  and  so  personal  property 
when  it  ceases  to  be  productive  should  not  be  taxed.    In  accord- 
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ance  with  his  theory  he  considers  an  income  tax  the  most  equita- 
ble and  most  easily  collectible  tax  that  can  be  laid,  and  his  theo- 
ries about  property  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence from  what  source  the  income  is  derived,  whether  from 
invested  funds  or  wages  or  annuities.  Prof.  Perry  with  his  theo- 
ries of  property  and  value  could  come  to  no  other  consistent  con- 
clusion on  this  subject,  but  few  practical  men  will  agree  with  him. 

Wealth  Cbkation.* — ^This  well-known  author  has  written  this 
book  in  the  interest  of  free  trade,  and  the  introduction  by  Mr. 
Sterne  aims  to  strengthen  and  enforce  the  arguments  of  the 
treatise.  The  more  wealth  there  is  the  more  there  will  be  to  be 
distributed,  and  thus  and  thereby  the  poorer  classes  will  be  bene- 
fited and  brought  into  a  condition  of  "comparative  ease.  Every- 
thing which  promotes  the  creation  of  wealth  should  be  encour- 
aged ;  everything  which  interferes  with  it  or  impedes  it  should  be 
discouraged.  Among  those  things  which  tend  to  increase  wealth 
are  mentioned  the  division  of  labor,  free  commercial  intercourse, 
improved  machinery,  facilities  of  inter-communication,  scientific 
discoveries,  education  and  morality. 

The  impediments  are  insecurity  of  persons  and  property,  super- 
fluity of  unproductive  consumers,  wars,  national  debts,  commer- 
cial isolation,  protective  duties.  The  arguments  are  not  new  but 
they  are  put  strongly  and  are  placed  in  new  relations. 

The  leading  article  in  the  September  Maoaziitb  of  AicsBiCAiar 
History  is  by  Gen.  John  Cochrane,  entitled  "  The  Centennial  of 
the  Cincinnati,"  and  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  several  of  the 
founders — and  all  of  the  President-Generals  of  the  Society  since 
its  foundation;  the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  present  President-General,  Hon.  Hamilton   Fish. 

The  October  number  opens  with  a  portrait  of  Sir  Henry- 
Clinton,  suggestive  of  the  Private  Intelligence  famished  that 
notable,  by  Americans,  at  Washington's  elbow,  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  now  first  given  to  the  public.  These 
records  are  contributed  by  Dr.  T.  A  Emmet,  with  an  Introduction 
by  E.  F.  De  Lancey.    Publication  office,  30  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 

The  title  of  the  large  full  page  frontispiece  of  the  September 
number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  is  "At  the  Golden  Gate,"  from  the 
picture  of  Yal  Prinsep.     '^  La  Manzanilla"  is  the  name  of  another 

*  WeaUh  Oreaiion.  By  AuGUSTOS  MoKasBDiBK,  with  introduction  by  Simon 
Sterne.    Oassell,  Fetter,  G«lpin  &  Co.,  New  York,  London  and  Paris. 
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full  page  eDgraving  from  the  pictnre  of  Emilio  Sala.  The  con- 
tents of  the  nnmher  are  "  Dorchester  House,"  with  six  engravings 
by  Eustace  Balfonr ;  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Val  Prinsep,  painter 
and  dramatist,  with  a  portrait  and  three  engravings ;  "  Craven 
and  the  Dales,"  by  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  and  seven  engravings; 
"  News  from  the  War,"  from  the  picture  of  Carl  HoflTs,  and  full 
page  engraving ;  "  A  Bristol  Figure,"  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  with 
one  engraving ;  "  Exhibition  Popularity,"  by  J.  Arthur  Blaikie ; 
"  Later  Gothic  Glass  in  England,"  by  Lewis  F.  Day,  with  four 
engravings;  "A  Painter's  Friendship,"  by  Julia  Cartwright; 
"  Current  Art,"  with  six  engravings  from  recent  pictures  by  liv- 
ing artists ;  "  Raphael  at  Urbino,"  by  Mary  Robinson,  with  two 
engravings ;  •'  Irish  Lace ;"  "  The  Ferry  on  the  Fiord,"  by  A. 
Askevald ;  "  The  Chronicle  of  Art ;"  "  American  Art  Notes." 
The  Magazikb  of  Art  presents  every  month  engraved  copies  of 
the  best  of  the  recent  works  of  art  in  Europe  at  a  price  which  is 
unprecedentedly  low.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  739  and  741 
Broadway,  New  York.  Yearly  subscription,  $3.50 ;  single  num- 
ber 35  cents. 

The  Abt  Amatbub  for  September  contains  forty  rosette  de- 
signs for  wood  carving  by  Benn  Pitman  of  Cincinnati,  a  profu- 
sion of  monograms  and  jewelry  designs,  several  flower  and  figure 
designs  for  china  painting,  and  two  handsome  designs  for  South 
Kensington  embroidery.  Fourteen  notable  pictures  in  the  Munich 
and  Amsterdam  exhibitions  are  illustrated,  and  some  striking 
illustrations  accompany  a  long  and  valuable  account  of  the  *'  Pro- 
cesses of  Sculpture."  An  article  on  "  Firing,"  by  Miss  Louise 
McLaughlin,  should  be  read  by  every  amateur  china  painter. 
There  are  also  articles  on  "French  Picture  Counterfeiters," 
"Errors  and  Anachronisms  in  Art,"  "Painted  Woodwork," 
"  Haunts  of  Collectors,"  "  Antique  Ivory  Carvings,"  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  topics. 

The  designs  in  the  October  number  include  three  for  china 
painters  (primroses  for  a  vase,  harebells  for  a  plate,  and  poppies  for 
plaque),  three  for  embroidery — a  letter  case,  a  photograph  frame 
and  a  bellows ;  a  charming  hawthorn  panel  for  wood-carving,  a 
dozen  pleasing  figures  for  sketching  on  linen,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
monograms  and  jewelry  designs.  There  are  articles  on  etching, 
drawing  in  red,  and  other  art  topics,  with  some  good  examples  of 
crayon  work ;  the  Munich  and  Boston  art  exhibitions  are  reviewed 
and  illustrated ;  there  are  some  excellent  pictures  of  Boule  work. 
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and  one  of  a  remarkable  Henri  Deux  cabinet  inlaid  with  ivory, 
and  many  practical  suggestions  for  home  decoration  and  furnish- 
ing. Price,  36  cents  ;  14  a  year.  Montague  Marks,  publisher,  23 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

Topics  of  the  Timk. — G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  of  New  York  are 
publishing  a  series  of  representative  essays  on  questions  of  the 
day  in  twelve  volumes,  duodecimo,  edited  by  Titus  Munson  Coan. 
In  each  volume  are  from  ^yq  to  eight  of  the  best  articles  and 
papers  which  have  appeared  recently  in  the  English  and  French 
reviews  and  magazines.  Each  volume  is  devoted  to  a  special  class 
of  topics. 

The  volumes  are  entitled;  I.  Social  Problems ;  II.  Studies  in  Biog- 
raphy ;  III.  Studies  in  Literature ;  IV.  Historical  Studies,  among 
which  is  the  Article  on  "  Village  Life  in  Norfolk  (England),  six 
hundred  years  ago,"  which  attracted  so  much  attention  lately  in 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century."     V.  Questions  of  Belief. 

The  price  of  the  12  volumes,  in  cloth,  is  $6;  in  paper,  $2.50,  or 
25  cents  per  volume. 

"  Don V  is  a  spicy  little  volume  on  etiquette,  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  As  a  specimen  of  the  cautions 
given,  the  following  may  be  quoted :  "  Don't  conduct  correspon- 
dence on  postal  cards ;  a  business  message  on  a  postal  card  is  not 
out  of  the  way,  but  a  private  communication  on  an  open  card  is 
almost  insulting  to  your  correspondent.  It  is  questionable  wheth- 
er a  note  on  a  postal  card  is  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  a  response. 

Training  Schools  for  Nurses. — Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
of  New  York,  are  publishing  a  series  of  small  hand  books  which  de- 
serves wide  circulation.  Of  these  books  the  little  volume  whose 
title  is  given  above,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  representative.  An- 
other volume  is  "  Hand  Book  for  Friendly  Visitors  among  the 
Poor,"  and  "  Health  Notes  for  Students,"  by  Burt  G.  Wilder. 

The  Hudson  Library  is  the  title  given  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  of  New  York,  to  a  series  of  large  paper-covered  vol- 
umes in  quarto,  in  which  they  will  reprint  some  of  the  best  works 
of  fiction  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Europe.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  issues  contains  a  German  historical  novel  by  Amely 
B5tte,  with  the  title  of  "  Madame  de  Stafil." 
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